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I. On*the Itethia amhPigtnent of ihe Eye of the Common Cala^ 

mary (Sepia LoJigo). Py Thomas Whakton Jonls, 

• • 

TN the ey^of the Cuttlefish tribe, the refina is said to be si- 
^ tuatcd behind a thick layer of dark pigment. As such a 
structure would have the efieci of infcercepting^niore or less 
completely the rays of light, the strangeness of it has particu¬ 
larly attracted the attention of the ph} siologist and optician. 
The eye in the Cephalopodous Mollusca presents several ano¬ 
malies when compared with that of the Vertebrala, bu#^a[n 
inclined to think that the structure just mentioned is nol on^ 
of them. This is at least the case in the eye of the Sepia 
Loligo^ ivhich I have carefully examined; and what is found in 
one species probably also exists in the other genera and species 
•of the order. •* * 

My dissections and microscopical •examinations of the eye 
of the SepiaLoUgo show, that what has^iitherto been described 
as pigment is in reality not so, but a nervous expansion of a 
peculiar texture, tinged of a reddish brown colour—a circum¬ 
stance which has given rise to the error of supposing it merely 
pigment. Before describii^g the sfiructure of the retina, it will 
not be out of place first to notice the optic nervous apparatus, 
which differs remarkably from vdiat is observed in ^eVerte- 
brata. In connexion with the cerebral ganglion, on each side, 
is a large nervous mass, or ganglion, from whi^ fibrils nro- 
ceed in a peculiar manner to the eyeball. On either side of the 
nervous mass, or optic ganglion as it may be called, the fibrils 

♦ Communicftted by the Author. 
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arise, and imme/liately after thda* origin intercross with each 
other,, those front the' one side ^oing to the opposite side of 
the and cohtrhriwise. The nervous fibrils from tiie fore 
end cf ^le ganglion do not intercross, but proceed directly to 
the ey5. The fibrils which thus arise from the o})tic ganglion 
are in very great number. They cover to a considerable ex¬ 
tent the p6sterior surface of the eyeball, and each penetrates 
singly the thir^^ carrif^inous lnmi|j|a which corresponds to a ' 
sclerotica. The optic*fibrils having thus entered the eyeball 
expand Into a layer*3f a light reddish-brown tinge, which ,I 
,shall distinguisli by the name of the first layer of the retina. 
What I call the second .layer of the retina, is the reddish 
brown membrane, which, 1 have already mentioned, is the 
part usually considered as pigment. It is situated within the 
first layer; and betwixt the two there intervenes a pretty^ thick 
and dark layer' of pigment, thr6»tjgh apertures in which the 
nervous substance passes from the first layeff of the retina to 
form the second. Examined with the mjcroscope, the second 
layer of the retina, which, as I have said, is of a reddish 
brown colour, is observed to be composed of short fibres per¬ 
pendicular to its surfaces. These fibres, towards the inner 
surface, end in a delicate pulpy nervous subsumed^ also tinged 
of a reddish brown colour, particularly on its inner surface, 
which has a Corrugated or papillary appearance. 

I think it unnecessary to notice further the structure of the 
eye of the Calamary, but shall content myself with referring 
to t^g annexed figures (Plate 1.) and their explanation. 

Since writing the above I have examined the eye of an 
’“OctoptiSi and have found the retina and pigment to possess the 
same structure as in this Calamary. 


«> 


Explanation the Plate. 


Figure 1. Represents the brain and two eyes of the Sepia 
Loligo. On the right-side are seen the optic ganglion, and 
the fibrils which arise from it expanding themselves on the 
back of the eye previously to their penetrating the sclerotica. 
On the left side is a horizontal section of the eye and optic 
ganglion. , 

<}. Cerebral ganglion, b. Sub'uesopbageal ganglion, c. A 
black probe introduced into'vhe nervous collar, through which 
the oesophagus passes, d. jDptic ganglion of the right side : 
e, e, e. The nervous fibrils which arise from it and enter the 
"t-ye to form I'ne retina. J'. Optic ganglion of the left side cut 
horizontally. g,g. Optic fibrils arising from the ganglion and 
penetrating the sclerotica at different points, h, hy h, h. The 



of the Eye of the Cotn^on Calamary (Sepia Loligo). S 

sclerotica, which is cartila^nous. t, i* A (fartilaginouspart^ 
which may be dompared in some respiects {d the cornea of the 
Vertebrata. It has a large Opening in its centi^, througfi^whicli 
the lens projects. k. A thin membrane which lines ttie inner 
surface of the jip'ededing part, and extends*a little h^nd the 
edge of the opening in it. This membrane, which is covered 
on its inner surface with a dark pigment, may be jooked on as 
a kind of iris. It is reflected on the ^terior surface of the 
stAKture which supports*the lens, an^ is coiftinuous with tfaj^ 
, outer lamina of the*anterior segment o^ the latter. /, /, /, 1. A 
silvery-like membrane, which may be callecL the conjunctiva. 
m, m. First layer of the retina. . Opposite that part where the 
optic fibrils cover the back part of the eye, this layer of the 
retina is joined by the fibrils immediately on their entrance, 
but further forward the fibrils run a little way within the 
sclerotica before joining tjie retina, which produces the ap¬ 
pearance of {Hbother layer, n, n. Second layer of the retina. 

o, o. Pigment situated betwixt the two layers of the retina. 

p. The ^ns. ltls»a sphere divided into two unequal seg¬ 
ments, an anterior smaller, and a posterior larger. Betwixt 
the two segments is interposed a thin transparent merabratie 
which is continued from the first layer pf the retina, and is 
joined by a thin membrane r, which arises from the sclerotica. 
The lens, as in the Vertebrata, is composed, of laminas and 
fibres. The outer laminae of the lens are continued into a 
plicated structure situated around its circumference, on 
either surface of the membrane which is interposed betwixt 
the segments of the lens, s, s. A transparent membradM^hich 
may be called the hyaloid. It does not, however, coihpletely 
inclose the aqueous fluid which represents the vitreous lui- 
mour. t, A cartilaginous pulley, through which play the sub¬ 
divisions of a tendon r/, common to a membraneous muscle 
surrounding either eyeball. 

Figure 2. Shows the intercrossiim of the optic fibrils after 
their origin from the optic ganglion. 

Figure 3. A section of the layers of the retina magnified. 

a. The optic fibrils joining b. the first layer of the re¬ 
tina. r. The pigment interposed between the first and second 
layers, d. Second layer «if the retina, composed of short fibres 
perpendicular to its surfaces. , A pulpy nervous substance 
in which the fibres end on the inner surface. 
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Notice on the )Fo^il Beaks qffiijr extinct Species of Fishes^ 
referrible to ih^ Genus Chimsera, that occur in the Oolitic 
and Cretaceous Formations of England. By the Wm. 
Buckland, IXI). jf'lG.S., Professor of Geolo^ and Minera^ 
lo^ h\ihe Umv€^'sity of Oxford.^ 

A BOUT six years ago, Sir Ph'ilip Grey J^erton procured 
from the Kimmeridge clay of Shotover Eu^ll, near Oxford, 
five remarkable fossil M>di6s of most curious configuration, in 
»me degree rese1\)bling\>eaks of Cuttlefishes and Turtles, ^ut 
not reducible to any ki^own form in either*of these families. 

In 1832, the Itev. C. Townsend of Great Milton, near Ox¬ 
ford, discovered in the Portland stone of that village another 
series oij bones, resembling those from the Kimmeridge clay, 
but very much larger, and of a different species. 

On my subtnitting these speciriiens to Mr, Mantcll, he im¬ 
mediately compared them with threh similar bones in bis collec¬ 
tion,—one from the Chalk marl of Hamsey, an<!i two from the 
Chalk near Lewes- These were obviously^the same parts of 
two other species of animals of the sanies genus. That from 
the Chalk marl liad been shown by him to Cuvier, who could 
only recognise in it a distant resemblance to**tlie‘articulating 
posterior portion of a jaw of a Saurian; but this resemblance 
was not maintained in the more perfect fragments of other 
species which had come into my possession from iiie Kimme¬ 
ridge and Portland beds. 

Mr. Mantell permitted me at this time t<i prepare a draw¬ 
ing of the fragment from (heC’halk marl which he had sub- 
luittethTK Cuvier. 

^ftei^searching in vain tlirough Ihc best collections in Lon¬ 
don, and consulting our best comparative anatomists, I could 
find no animal wliose beak or jaws corresponded with either 
of the forms of fossil bones under consideration. 

During ihc fast five years I have lost no opportunity of 
submitting these fossils to skilful comparative anatomists, and 
with the same result. IVfy exhibition of sevefal of them to 
some of the most distinguished anatomists of Germany, at the 
meeting of the Naturforseber at Bonn in September last, threw 
no further light upon the subject. The nearest approxima¬ 
tion that was sugges^^d to me cann< from Professor Cams, 
who advised me to compare two smallest of these fossils 
(evidently %pair) with the beak of a Tetrodon^ 

In pursuance of this advice, I examined all the Tetrodons 
in^ery mus^ui^ I visited after my departure from Bonn, 
and arrived at no other conclusion than the assurance that 

* C<7inmiuncated by the Author. This paper was read before the Geo¬ 
logical i3ociety on the 4th of November, 1835. 
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not one of these supposed f>ssii beaks ahxlti be referred to 
that genus* 

In examining the rich collection in tbe jnuseum at L^den, 
a few days ago, with my friend Professor Van Breda, ^ found 
by the side o£^a*Tetrodon a skeleton of*that rare^fishthe- 
Chimara monstrosa^oi which i had never before seen the bones, 
and^ instantly recognised in the ufiper and lower jaws of this 
animal the object ot my long research. T^ie two intermaxillary 
boftes of the upper jaw ct>rresponded/with tbfe pair of tooth<M 
like bones from thi^ Kimnieridge clay,^ which I had in vain 
Compared with the teeth of the Tetrodou; the superior 
maxillary bones corresponded with a second pair of the 
fossil bones from the same clay; and the lower maxillary of 
the Ckimu'ra presented the form of the fossil inferior maxil* 
lary bones of my four different species from the Portland 
stone, Kimmeridge clay, Cjialk marl, and Chalk. 

This disco^iry of the type of each of these new forms of 
ftissil bones in the mouth of a living species of Chimeera^ at 
onceVleavs up all tlig dii^icullies of which 1 have so lung been 
seeking the solution, and enables me to announce the exist¬ 
ence of fbuivfossal species of a genus hitherto unheard of in 
the annaW of Palmoiilology; one eqph of the following 
four different formations, namely, the Portland stone, Kim- 
nieridge clay, C/halk marl, and Chalks To tln^t discovered in 
the Portland stone, I pmpose t'> give the name of Chim(sra 
Tvnxmsendii ; to that in tlie Kimmeridge clay, Chim<m'a Eger-' 
tonii ; to that in the chalk marl, Chiiiuera Agassizii ; and to 
that ill the chalk, Chima^ra Manlellii» 

On my submitting these fossils to Professor Agassiz, he at 
once admitted them to belong to the genus Chivuera^ a genus 
of which the living individuals are extremely rare, and of 
which ho knows not where a single prepared skeleton exists, 
except in the museum at Leyden- * 

The only known living vspecies*of the genus Chimccra is 
widely diffused, and is usually fouftd pursuing herrings and 
inignitory fishes: it lives chiefly in the northern seas, and 
occurs also in the Mediterranean. It is most nearly allied to 
the family of Sharks, and is from two to three feet long. The 
cartilaginous nature of \f.s skelAon explains the reason why 
no other bones of the fossil Chijp<eia have been found, together 
with those that form their very peculiar jaws. The Jiard norii;f 
plates which cover these jawbofles in the living species, and 
perform the office of teeth, arc in iioneof our^ssil specimens 
preserved- The two intermaxillary bones of tfie upper jaw 
of ih^ChimtVra EigcrtaniihiWki nearly the hardness of eivunel, 
and appear to have had no separable horny covering: the 
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Superior and inferior maxillary |bones of the same species 
exhibit fugpus surfaces of attachment, from which their horny 
coverings have been removed. The same marks of attach¬ 
ment are seen in the lower jaw-bones of the Chimccra Agassizii 
•and CMgmra MarttelUi. The horny investment of all these 
bones has evidently fallen off alid perished, like the horny 
covering wlpch 'separates rfeadily from the bony beak of Tur¬ 
tles, and which is rarely, if ever, found with the bones of 
A>ssil Testudimtu. 

The genus Chimccra is one of the most remarkable among, 
living fishes, as« a link in the family of ChondropUhrygiens. 
The fact of the existence of many fossil species of this curious 
genus (and some of these much larger than the single known 
existing species) in such early periods as those of the Oolitic 
and Cretaceous formations leads ^ to important considerations 
in Physiology. v 

Professor Agassiz has at my request prepare45' the following 
description of the four fossil species which form the subject of 
this communication. Further details and,figurcs will be'pub- 
lished by him in the eighth number of his Poissons Fossiles. 

Note by Professor Agassiz. ' ” ^ 

The discovery of the genus Chinucra among fossil fishes 
is one of the m^ist interesting and unexpected. 

Recent Chimccras are very little known, and have been ar¬ 
ranged in the order of cartilaginous fishes, but their organi¬ 
zation, and especially the structure of their skeleton, has not 
been s»i£5ciently studied. Dr. Buckland’s discovery will draw 
the attention of Ichthyologists in a particular manner to this 
singular family. The four fossil species about to be enumer¬ 
ated differ essentially from each other, and are considerably 
larger than the living. Unfortunately the fossil fragments 
which we ifow {xossess are far from being complete; only the 
jaws of these curious fishesdiave hitherto been discovered, and 
principally the lower jawS. • 

In the Portland species, the Chimccra Townsendii^ which is 
the largest, the inferior maxillary is very large, short, and 
proportionally much thicker, the groove of the symphysis of 
its two branches shallpwer, ahd the cavity of the dental edge 
broader than in the other sp^ejes; its exterior surface is con¬ 
vex and furrowed longitudinally with shallow wrinkles. The 
intermaxillary bone is much bent. 

In the Chipi^a Egertonii the inferior maxillary is short 
and fiat; its snout is truncated, and in proportion very large; 
the ca.vity of the dental edge is very wide and the groove of its 
symphysis very deep; the intermaxillary is muen bent, and 
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the dental edge truncated and s()uare; thfe aupeiior maxillary 
is irregularly triangular, mirch elongated, %nd contracts in¬ 
sensibly towards its dental extremity, ^hich is, bifid. 

In the Chimaera Agassizii of Dr. Buckla'nd the inferior 
maxillary is the mQSt regular in form of the^four specieg; it is 
nearly square, and has the deptal edge slightly open ; the sur¬ 
face of me symphysis is flatter thagt in the other species. 

The Chimcera Mantellii has the inferior jaw stitiighter and 
thir^ger: its exterior surfjgce is perfectlyssmoqfh and flat; its 
snout is much elongated and pointed,*^ and the cavity of the** 
tlental edge wider. * • 

Since Dr. Buckland’s discovery of the above four species, 
1 have found a fifth in the collection of Mr. Greenough, which 
»differs considerably from them all, in the extreme shortness of 
the lower jaw, the length of which is less than its height. 
The symphysis of the lower jaw is flat; the dental margin 
truncated and^grooved in itfi hinder part. The external sur¬ 
face is smootlif the middle of the inner surface concave; the 
intermaxillary is flatter than in the Chimecra Egertonii^ and 
terminates in a strstight point. The superior maxillary is 
shorter than that of the Chimcera Egertonii, 

I propose* to give to this species of so remarkable a genus 
the name of Chimcera Greenovii. The k)ca]ity of this fossil 
is unknown. 

Oxford, Oct. 27, 1835. 


III. On the Relation between the Velocity and Length of a 
Wave^ in the Vndidatory Theory of Eight. 

Tovey, Esq. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 

Gentlemen, 

¥ N the last volume but one of your Magazfne, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Powpll presented us witn «n abstract of the essential 
principles of M. Cauchy’s View of the Undulatory Theory of 
Light; by which, as Mr. Powell says, it appears diat a rela¬ 
tion between the velocity and length of a wave is established 
on M. Cauchy’s principles, provided the molecules are so 
disposed that the intervms between thorn always bear a sensi¬ 
ble ratio to the length of an tftidulation.” vol. vi. p. 266. ^ 

Since I first read this, I hi^ve arrived at the same result as 
M. Cauchy by a less complicated method^ which 1 proceed 
to lay before you. 1 do this with diffidelTce, having aead 
scarcely anything on th^ subject besides the abstract above 
mentioned and Professor Airy’s tract. Should yoil deem 
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?ni(^thbd worthy bf a plade m your. Journai» I shall pro- 
3y ^end you % continuation of the sul^ect. 

, X.et m,m', m", &c. be the masses of the particles of ^ther; 
let tkc' rectangulaf coordmates of m be x,y,zi those of 
jr+A^jV + Ay, ZfhAz; of »»", x+Aj/, y + Ay\ z-fAz', See. 
Let r s= //(Ax^ Ay* +»■'*■= v^(Ax'*+'Ay*-{-As''*),&c. 
Suppose the mosses to be (oll equal, and the force of one par¬ 
ticle on another to be a function of their distance multiplied 
by m and suppose Oacb particle tr be influenced only the 
"'attractions or repulsions of the other pp-ticles; then as the 
cosines of the angles which r makes wiph the positive direc- 


. - Ax 

ttons ot x, ,y, z are —, 


Ay 

r 


As 


we have (by the princi¬ 
ples of statics), when the system is in equilibrium, 

/Yr) flf*) 

m 2 . -- ' Ax = 0 , 7n 2 . ' A« = 5 .0, 

f{r) 


m2. 


r 


As — 0. 


( 1 .) 


The sums 2 extending to all the particles within the sphere 
of the attractive or repulsive influence of the particle ?«, which 
may be any particle*of the system. 

Now, suppose the system to be disturbed, and that at the 
end of the time the dis'placemcnts of m, in the directions of 
x,y, z, be J, ij, 5> and those of 7h', | +Af, >)-f A>j, A?; and 
suppose A0, A»], A ^ to be so small that we may neglect their 
squares and rectangles ; tiien the distance of these particles 
being- 74 -Ar == ^[(Ax-l.Af)" + (A3/ + A>,)" + (Az + A?)*J, 
wp have 

. ^ _ A X A ^ -P Ay A )) - 4 - A z A ? 

r 

The cosine^ of ibe directions which r -t- A r makes with those 

„ , Ax+,d£ Ay + Aij Az-PA? j-i* 

of Je,y, z will be ——* ' 1 a “> 

r + Ar r-pAr r-pAr 

write X, Y, Z for the sums of the components of the forces 
acting on m, in the directions of x, y, z, we have 

X = m‘2. (Ax+ Af), 

r<:-Ar ' 






(2.) 


Z » *aZ.*^^^^^l(Az-PAi;). 

r+Ar ' 


I 
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Now^/(r + Ar) = /(»•) 

consequently, ' , 

.(Ajr+Af) • , 

=A’>-ax+ /Wa?+ --^W) 

. (A A* A ^ + A^ A )j + A 3? A 0 A 
by substituting for aV* its value pj'eviously found. 

If in this expi'ession we write (?’) for (?*) for 

( ^(ir ^ substitute it in the first of the equa¬ 

tions (2.), we slial] have by virtue of the first of the equa¬ 
tions* (i.)r, • 

X = twE, Af-1-\J; (r). (A a* A f + Ay A ij + A ^ A ?) *r}. 

The sc<?bnd and third of the equations (2.) are similar to 
the first, consequentlv if we transform them in the same man- 

ner, and (by the prin.ciples of dynamics) put 
for X, Y, Z, we shall have 

dr j 7 7 

= OT2.{4i(r)Af+ <}/(/•) .(ArA?H-AyA»j + AKA5)A.r}, 

•^ = j«2.{$(jOAt}4-4'(0* (Aa?Af+AyAij + ^s!A^A3^}, (3.) 
-^^3 = ?»2:.{4>Cr)A? + 4/(r) .(A^AgH»Ai/Aii)+A-!:A?)A3}. 


From these general equations, a number of integrals, 
adapted to particular cases, may be found. Let us suppose 
the vibrations of the particles to be nerformed in straight 
lines, all in one direction. This is a CTse of polarized light. 
Let X be taken in the direction*dF the vibrations; then >j and ^ 
will be zero, and the first of th» equations (3.) will give 

= »*i:.{(|>(r)+ \l;(r)Ax*}AV (C) 

Third Series. Vol. 8. No. iS. Jan. 1836. 
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Now, let f be a function of z ai^ t, then for A f we may 
put . , 

Aar* , dj^ 


^ 2» *4" —■»— 
dz dz^ 


A 

—h 


d Z“ 


-L 

n * a - A 


2.3 ’ dz^ • 2 . 3 . 4 * 

If we Substitute this value of in equatior^ (4.), and sup* 
pose the particles to be so grranged in their state of equili¬ 
brium that for every particle on one side of »?, within the 
sj)here of its iuflfieucft,' there is anojher at an equal distance 
on the opposite side, we may divide llie sum S into two pafts, 
one comprehending the positive values of®Az, and the other, 
the negative; and for every term in one part we shall have a 
term equal to it, and involviAig the same power of A in the 
other. 'But in the one part all the terms involving odd powers 
of A « will be positive, and in the other all negative; conse¬ 
quently all these terms will vanish; the other terms being 
all positive, the sum of one part "^vill be equal to that of the 
other. Consequently equation (4.) will become^ 


dt^ 






the sum, in this equation, extending only 'to ihe positive 
values of A 2 f. ' 


For (r)+4'0') write and for ?reS. 

(O + 'K^) A^^} A 2 ** write then the last equation will be 

, ,, d^l 

* • dz^ • 






( 5 .) 


If w6 omit the last term, this equation becomes exactly of 
the same form as that for the transmission of sound, and gives 
then no relation between the length and velocity of the waves. 
But if we integrate the equation as it is, we shall obtain a re¬ 
lation of this 9^'t; and this relation will afford a theory of 
the dispersion of light. 

As j is a function of and it may be expressed by a 
series of terms such as p sin nt + q cos // where p and q are 
functions of 2 , and w a constant quantity*. Suppose then 
^ sin 7 tt + q cos nti substitute this value of f in equa¬ 
tion (5.), and it wull become 1 

c 

. s'" 


+ 


( 

(“■ 


frp + 


q +^s 




Sp 

dz^ 

d^q 

dz^ 


+ 


dz*) 

d*q 
34f ’ dz* 


3.4 

;• 
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sin 


cos nt 


= 0 . 


Poisson. Traite deMecanique, No. 514, edit. S. 
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This equation must be t||ue*for all v&Iues of t, therefore 


a 9 . s' 

3.4i 


* 


0 , 




s'® 


0 

3 .^ • d7^ , 


( 6 .) 


(7.) 


Now, as 27 is a function of x, it may be expressed by a 
se\^es of such terms as * sin ^sr + 6 cds kx^ where a, b, and 
k are constant quantities. Substitute a sin ^ «f + h cos iSr a for 
p in equation (6.), and it will become • 


%/ • 7 


0; hence 


n 

T 


sVc *■);= * “ arbi • -f)’ "“’■'T'- 

As the equt^ions (6,) and (?•) are similar, and as we have 
put a sin ks: + b cos k z for p, we must put sin k ss + V cos 
k ^ for qi a' and 4* being two more constant quantities. Hence 
f may be expressed by a series of terms similar to 

{a sin k xfb cos k x) sin ?ii + (a' sin ^ s -j- 4' cos k z) cos n t. 

* 

With respect to any particular value of this term goes 
through all its values while t increases by and with re¬ 
spect to any particular value of/, it goes through all its values 

while increases by , ; consequently it represents^ wave 

k \ 

of light, moving in the direction of z, with the velocity 

the value of which has just been found equal to 

/'i 

^ V 2.3 .4 • /• 

Professor PowelFs expression for this quantity is 


H 


. 1 i* ^ 91 1 _^_ •_ 


I 


, very 


nearly. As the Professor considers only one terjn instead df 
the sums s® and s'®, and as rh and I in his notation are the 

same as A 2 ; and in ours, the two expressions are vtT- 

fC 

tually the same. 

C 2 
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« 

If we examine the composition of the quantity we 

shall see that the relation between the length and velocity of 
a wave does not depend merely upon the ratio of the intervals 
of the pauficles to the length of an undulation, but also upon 
the radius of the sphere of tlieir influence. ' 

On the last piMncipIe, I think we can (as M. Fresnel seems 
to have conjectured*), account for the dispersion of light 
Y^ithout supposing that the waves mote with difierent velocities 
in the free oetherial medium; to which supposition there seems 
to be an insuperable objection f. But I reserve this for future ' 
consideration. In the mean time 1 hope Professor Powell 
will favour us, through thfe medium of your Journal, with 
what he has done towards the verification of M. Cauchy’s 
formula, having told us that he is engaged on the subject^* 

I am, yoitj-s, &c. 

Evesham, Aug. 17,18.‘55. JaHN TovEY. 

P.S. In my next communication I believe I shall be able 
to show that if the vibrations of the partiqles of acthef be'each 
decomposed into three rectangular directions, two of which 
are perpendicular to the direction in which the light is pro¬ 
pagated, and the oth^r parallel to it, the vibrations in any one 
of these three directions may be calculated separately; and 
that a satisfactory reason <may be assigned why the vibrations 
in the direction of propagation are insensible. (Airy’s Tract, 
art. 101.) 

Septcinbei 3, 1835. 


4V. Extracts from a Prize Essay on Iodine. By James 

Inglis, M.D. 

[Continued from p. 444, and concluded.] 

lY/I COURTDIS shortly after his discovery of iodine 

• formed the black pulverulent iodide of pitrogen by the 

action of iodine upon hydrous ammonia. Gay-Lussac next 

described another compound of dry ammoniacal gas and iodine, 

which he called the ioduret of ammonia, but which might 

rather be called a hydriodatcfof an iodide of nitrogen. When 

this compound is tht'own into wa{er, decomposition takes 

place, hydriodic acid is found'ltf the water, and the black iodide 

< 

• Airy’s Tracts, p.28d, * t 

U Notices of Pu^fessor Powell’s verifications of M. Cauchy’s modifica¬ 
tion of the Lindiilatory theory, so far as they have yet been made public, 
will be found in Lond. and Edinb. PhH. Mag., vol. vi. p. 374; and last vo¬ 
lume, p. ^3 ,—Edit.] 
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of nitrogen is precipitatedf so that i^we suppose it to be a 
hydriodate, then we should notrequye to*say that hydriodic 
acid and iodide of nitrogen were formed ^t the moment of so* 
lution, but that they existed in the compound ready formed, 
and that in consequence of the greater afiiuity whicl^liydriodic 
acid has for wdter than for«the iodide, they separate, and the 
iodide precipitates,whilst the acid 4s held in sdlution, as 1 found 
to be frequently the case when experimenting on the double 
iodides to be noticed heaeafter. * • 

If, instead of using the iodine alone with the aqua ammoniee, 

• there be added equal parts of a stron^J tincture of iodine and 
the ammonia, then 1 found that instead of the dark detonating 
ioduret, there was formed an iodide of carbon^ similar to that 
formed by the tincture of iodine, and the alcoholic sdlution of 
potash. The periodide of jarbon by this process is obtained 
in pretty large plates. 1 equivalent of ammonia +1 of alco¬ 
hol + 6 of itfdine are required, and there result 1 atom of 
nitrogen gas ^which is evolved and found in the upper por¬ 
tion jof the vessel 1 atom of water, 2 of iodide of carbon, and 
3 of hydriodic acid,* which latter unites with the excess of am¬ 
monia remaining in the solution. Its presence is indicated by 
the additiori of bichloride of mercury, and a little muriatic acid 
to saturate any excess of ammonia which might redissolve the 
red periodide of mercury which is precipitated. 

The black detonating teriodide of nitrogciT is decomposed 
by almost every substance : oils and fatty matter do not cause 
its detonation as they do that of the chloride of nitrogen. The 
strong mineral acids all explode it when in a perleq^Jy dry 
state. • 

I allowed acjua ammonite to remain over the iodide of nitro¬ 
gen, in wliich there was no trace of free iodine, for several 
weeks; the iodide was decomposed, almost half of the vessel 
in which 1 had it was filled with nitrogen, a^d small crystal¬ 
line points were seen floating in the fluid, at flte same time that 
n yellowish deposition was seen at Uie bottom. Alcohol when 
allowed to remain in contact with the iodide, decomposes it. 
Nitrogen is evolved, the liquid becomes of a deep red colour, 
and iodide of carbon is formed, the smell of which is per¬ 
ceived in the fluid. Pure watei* is even reacted on by, or re¬ 
acts with, the elements <5f this iodide. 4 found azote given off 
as before, the water assumed mby tint, and small crystals of 
iodine were precipitated. , • 

The most probable cause of the explosive power of the 
iodide of nitrogen is this: Nitrogen requffes an immeme 
power to liquefy it. Indeed, by condensation it has never yet 
been done; but chlorine and iodine possess this powdf; the 
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tendency, however, is' still to regain its original capacity, so 
that anysubstance containing hydrogen, or any other element 
which combines with the chlorine or iodine, instantly liberates 
the nitrogen, and it expands with a force equal to that which 
would be r.equired to liquefy it. * * * * . 

There is but one hydrocarburet,of iodine noticed by authors; 
it appears in col6urIess acicklar crystals, and is formed by the 
action of olefiant gas on iodine. Faraday, its discoverer, 
found it, in composition, quite analogous to chloric aether, ^nd 
called it hydrocarburet of iodine f. 

After having thoroughly dried a portion of iodine I intro¬ 
duced it into a flask, which was luted on to a gas tube with 
sulphate of lime; then the stop-eoek was opened, and a eonstant 
supply of gas was thus allowed to enter as fast as the former 
was absorbed. Instantly there is action observed; the small 
grains of iodine on the sides of the vessel become semifluid, 
and of a dark colour, and the interior of the flaslt is gradually 
filled with ruddy brown fumes. In the course'of four hours, 
the ncicular colourless crystals of Faraday <began to appear, 
and that in the shade^ showing that the direct rays of the sun 
are not necessary, as he supposed:};. After the gas had been 
acting on the iodine for eighteen days I removed the flask, and 
observed a fluid at the bottom, which when examined was of 
a blackish green colour. It does not combine with water, but 
runs into globilles like oil, or more exactly like a solution of 
iodine in creosote when it is placed in water. On the appli¬ 
cation of the heat of a spirit-lamp to a tube containing this 
fluid \ 3 [ith the mixture of a drop or two of water, slight ex¬ 
plosions take place, the black liquid is decomposed, a red 
fluid rises in vapour, and olefiant gas is evolved. The red 
fluid is probably a mixture of olefiant gas and free iodine, for 
it instantly casts with starch the characteristic blue tint. 

When the bla.ck fluid is put into a small retort, and heat 
applied, olefiant gas is first driven otF, and then a copious ef¬ 
fusion of hydriodic acid ;owhilst at the same time the orange 
red fluid again appears. When the beak of the retort is 
placed in water the hydriodic acid is absorbed, and portions 
of the red and black fluids come over also; the latter falls ot 
the bottom. The water precipitates starch blue, and the per- 
chloride of mercury iivstantly causes' the precipitation of the 

E eriodide of mercury. Alcc^iol removes the substance that 
eeps this compound fluid, and, the solid green hydrocarburet, 

J: See Phil. Tram,-'for 1831: or Phil. Mag., vol. lix. p. .353 .—Edit. 

X Mr. Faraday certainly formed this compound exposing iodine and 
olefiant gas to the sun's rays, but he does not explicitly represent that the 
direct rays” arc necessary,—E dit. 
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to be spoken of immediately, results, 'ilie sulphuric and mu¬ 
riatic acids have no action with the dask flujd, whilst they cause 
the decomposition of the red, precipitating its iodine. There 
can be little doubt that these two fluids are different com¬ 


pounds, but a limited period prevented any further«^uiry. 

The next cofnpound to b« spoken of is a solid hydrocar- 
buret of iodine, sometimes of a dark blackish*colpur, at other 
times, and oftener, of a decided green. It has never been no¬ 
ticed by any chemical author, and differs fr«m Faraday’s in 
the following particulars. His is transparent, in white acicular 
•crystals, shooting opt from the sides of the flask, and formed, 
as I noticed before, in a very few hours after oleflant gas is 
brought in contact with iodine; of a sweet taste, and aromatic 
smell: it fuses and sublimes unchanged. Insoluble in water, 
acids, and alkalies; soluble in (eiho' and alcohol^ and may be 
crystallized from them. ^ 

This new hydrocarburet is opake, of a dark green colour, 
and not of crystalline texture; is formed after a longer action 
of oleflant gas oiiaiodine; is destitute of taste and smell: it 
fuses an(T is decomposed, giving rise to another new com¬ 
pound, hereafter to be noticed; and lastly, is insoluble in both 
aether and alcohol. Mr. Kemp was'the flrst to discover this 


compound, but he has never examined itS properties. When 
it is flrst removed from the flask in \jliich it has been formed, 
it is mixed with a large portion of Faraday’s hytfrocarburet, and 
also with the fluids already noticed; these last are allowed 
to drip from it, and then on boiling with alcohol the whole 


of Faraday’s hydrocarburet is taken up, and the gre§n«com- 
pound remains behind, which, after repeated washings with 
alcohol, may be considered pure. The former sinks in sill- 
phuric acid, whilst the green floats on its surface, and both 
are alike unacted on by it. It burns with a clear flame by 
heat; it emits oleflant gas and hydriodic acid, and there re¬ 
mains behind a carbonaceous residue. 


At first, from the negative qualitias of this green hydrocar¬ 
buret of iodine, I thought it was merely carbon; but I soon 
altered my opinion, lor I found that by placing this in a 
small tube retort, I obtained a perfectly new compound by 
distillation. I was led to this process by observing that when 
the green hydrocarburdl was heated,•dense brown fumes 
escaped, which emitted the odour of garlic. A receiver wa* 
therefore adapted to the retort,, and being kept cdbl, a liquid 
of a deep reddish brown colour collected ii^ it. Whenever 
the stopper is removed from the bottle in ^lich it is coflP' 
tained, the room is soon filled with the smell of assafoetida. 
It is, like the former, highly inflammable, and consists also of 
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carbon, hydrogen, and iodine. I <(iave not examined its pro¬ 
perties filrther, but from its peculiar odour have called it the 
^tid hydrocarburet of iodine. * * * # 

The compound of sulphur and iodine formed by Gay- 
Lussac f^tnost likeily merely a mechanical mixture, for after 
keeping it in alcohol in a closed vessel for sevehal months, the 
alcohol became'saturated \tith iodine, and the sulphur re¬ 
mained unaltered. I tried to procure a chemical compound 
in the same way^s the chloride of ^Iphur is formed, but a 
similar one to the last resulted. I causejl hydriodic acid to 
come in contact with tlie chloride of sulphur; instant reaction ' 
took place,* muriatic acid was formed, and a dark compound, 
which was probably an iodide of sulphur, presented itself. 
Other means may be had recourse to, as 

.Muriat. 
acid. 


Hydrosulphuret^ Hyd - 


of iodine = [ Sulp..!; 
and 

I - 

chlorine = J Chlo. 




or, by the action of chloride of iodine on sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen, there wouUh result, either muriatic acid' and iodiile 
of sulphur, or chloride of sulphur and hydriodic acid. 

Having formed the spsquiodide of phosphorus, I laid it 
aside in a well-sloppered bottle; it, however, in a short time 
attracted moisture from the air, and on removing the stopper 
much condensed hydriodic acid burst forth. To get rid of the 
fiimes^ I added a small portion of water, and laid it aside; on 
examining it again I found a yellow powder at the bottom of 
the fluid. I added now a little more water; but whenever the 
red powder came in contact with it, instant decomposition 
took place, and much gas was evolved with brisk efiervcscence. 
After the disengagement of the gas had ceased, there still re¬ 
mained a red powder, which being dried and exposed to a 
moist atmosphere did nat attract moisture; therefore it is 
not any of the former iodides. It bears a considerable heat 
without change; if, however, it be continued and agitated, it 
bursts into flame, and burns with the characteristic appearance 
of phosphorus. It is most probably an oxide of phosphorus, 
but diflers from the ft)llowing in bebig darker in colour and 
much less inflammable. Tluf oxide of phosphorus, which the 
former res^bles, is conveniently formed by placing phos¬ 
phorus in a longiglass tube, and then heating the tube until the 
^osphorus catcnes fire and liquefies. A current of air is now 
made to pass through the tube by blowing forcibly into one 
end, Vivid combustion ensues, and the whole interior of the 







tubej» fiijled wiU) thejneiltofvtJxHe^^ 0|i.i«isinff;i^ft 
the c^bii»tio« bas ceased) froaa tbebon^Uii ta tbe paxj^i^ 
diciilar poiition, aaplendidphssncaiMiion takes place; a 
red gk>w of light'commences at the bottom of the lu6a tmd 
grikdiially ri^ tQ.the top after traversing the whole siAs*. '£)# 
opmpotfBd Mf. Kemp considers to be an oxide of phoiqdiecas* 

:, l^ipund that when carbon and dry pure boracsp acid .are 
to redness in a porcelain tube* and pure Jodkie drop* 
ped..itftn it whilst |it this high teniperatiire» a small 

yellow compound subliined, whlbli 1 considered aa an 
ia^e of boron. m * ^ * m , , . 

^l^hen solutions of the protonitrate of mercury and bydi^#, 
date of potassa are mixed together, the green prodod^ O^ 
mercury is precipitated; bitf by this method a portion of the 
yellow iodide is almost inv|riably found mixed along with tlie 
green, on account of the presence of a portion of uie pami* 
trate. But tins is completely obviated, and a very pure prot* 
iodide iijrmed, when the elements themselves ara made to aet 
op aach other. I ftmnd that on agitating together the iodhie 
an excess pf metallic mercury in a tube, that combination 
was-fbrmecf. After the action has Commenced, the addidon 
of»a little water facilitates its completion.* This iodide, by the 
contbined influence of air and light, is resolved into metallic 
mercury and the biniodide. To try which of these agents had 
the jgi'eater power, I placed a portion of the green iodide (being 
perkily di^y) in a closed box impenetrable by any sj-iecles of. 
light. On examining it in a few weeks afterwaras, IjfoiHid 
that it was only partially decomposed, and those portiAns'that 
had undergone the change had assumed a very beaudful dp* 
pearance. There was rising out of the mass at different 
placeS'H formation exactly similar to one 
of vegetable origin: I. represents a small 
mass of green iodide from which the 
oryptogamiolooking excrescence sprung; 

2. represents the root, which was of a r^ 
crimson colour; and Si is the up|ier expanded portion, which 
on the exterior was coined with a feathery crystallization of 
the yellow fodlde. The Interior was hollow, and was exter¬ 
nally of the^same rich rw colour as itfroot. These vOgeta* 
tiohs resembi)^ much in riehndsj and beauty the bells of somo 

of the ftniEwt hea^s.' • , . 

Ai^hio' portion inf the green iodide ^as placed in a small 
pbiftl'fiU^ distilled water, which after fiemg exposed fh 
the still-retained* its original green w- 

lOdr, behi^ eii yet ikttdecbVnposed. Air, tfaerefbrei is tbe'prin* 
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cipal agent in effecting its decoifeposition, since in both in> 
(Stances the temperatureowas the same, and must have affected 
each alike. As«the bichloride of mercury added to a solution 
of the hydriodate of potassa causes the formatiop of the bin- 
iodide,'it<inight be<expected that the protochloride would give 
us the green protiodide, which on trying 1 found to be the 
case; whei\. equal parts of Ailomel and hydriodate of potassa 
are ^ded to each other (the one in solution and the other 
suspended in water) an instant interchange takes place, and 
the green iodide is produced. This toojk place in all cases, 
whether 1 used the calomel in excess, or vice versd. But 1 


found that on pouring off tjhe supernatant liquid from the 
green iodide, in either of th'e above instances, and now adding 
the calomel, the precipitation wholly consisted of the beau¬ 
tiful bright yellow iodide; or, if to a solution of the nitrate 
of mercury in excess, there be .added the above-mentioned 
liquid, there is instantly a flocculent precipitation of pure ses- 
quiodide. From these facts 1 presume that in the process for 
the production of the green iodide there is formed a sesqui- 
chloride of mercury, i. e. a chloride having one half more 
chlorine in its composition than calomel s Hg + 3 Ch, or 
1 Hg + Ch ), and analogous to the sesquiodide. 1 men- 
tibned before that the same results always followed whether 
I used the calomel, or the hydriodate of potassa in excess. 

The yellow sesquiodide of mercury may be kept for any 
length of time excluded from the light without changing co¬ 
lour ; but if exposed it soon acquires a dark hue. By heat 
one might suppose it hod been converted into the biniodide, 
for it Assumes first a red hue, then by continuing the heat it 
fuses and becomes of a deep crimson colour, and volatilizes 
into crystals of the same tint, but on cooling the original yel¬ 
low is restored. It is singular enough that exactly an ofq)o- 
siteeffect produced by heat on the biniodide; it is converted 
at 400° Fahrenheit into a deep blood-red-coloured fluid, 
which volatilizing condenses on the sides of the tube Into 
yellow acicular crystali^ which retain that colour for a consi- 
.. -derable time^ unless suddenly cooled or agitated, when the 
characteristic crimson tint of the biniodide again appears. 


« * * i. * * Hf He 


f 

The biniodide fall^ as a rich red powder when solutions of 
c*the bichloride of mercury anff hydriodate of potassa are mixed 
together, ^nd in this form it- is generally seen. I, however, 
have procured H in pretty large crystalline cubes by the fol- 
Idwing process. 1 found that it was dissolved in ^giraat abund¬ 
ance, by-a boUing solution of the hydriodate ofzitt^ • i added 
the powdered biniodide till no more could be taken up, and 
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then placed this saturated *sofution umler the exhausted re* 
ceiver of an airwpump; in a short tini^ the bioiodide began to 
be deposited, and soon they increased and assumed the form 
of large regujar cubes. The hydriodate of zinc that, reafeined 
was capable of dissolving a fresh quanti&jr of biniodide, or of 
redissoiving thht which was*crystallized from it: tlie*crystals 
contain no zinc; they are acted Cm by chenfical^agents and 
by heat just in the same manner as the precipitated biniodide, 
and Ave quite distinct from the hydrargb-biniodide of zinc to 
be mentioned her^fler. The biniodide of mercury is sufii* 
* ciendy soluble in an. excess of the hydrfodate of potassa, from 
which there results on slow evaporation a yellow salt, whicii 
I discovered many months ago, diid called it the double hy> 
• driodate of the biniodide of mercury and pota^, because 
I found that whenever it wa^' brought in contact with water, 
instant decomposition tool^ place, the water from its strong 
affinity for hydriodic acid removed it, and the red biniodide 
was precipitated. Bonsdorf^ however, calls this compound the 
hydrargcvbiniodide of potassium. * * * 

On mixing bichloride of mercury in powder to a saturated 
solution of l^ydrjodate of potassa, and agitating together, the 
whole becomes nearly a solid red mass, and much heat is at 
the same time generated. * * * This refl iodide is formed by 
many other processes, as when a solution of bicyanuret of 
mercury is added to an alcoholic solution of ibdine, in which 
case it instantly precipitates. 

When the yellow sesquiodide is kept for some time under 
water, and exposed to light, very good stnall cubic crystals of 
the red iodide are found covering the surface; but the method 
I described above is the best one for obtaining it in its cry¬ 
stalline form. 

1 have reason to think that there is another iodide of mer¬ 
cury, of a blue colour; it is formed by freeIy«exposing in an 
open vessel the red iodide with an excess of metallic mercury. 
In the course of three or four weeks the sur&ce assumes a 
decidedly blue tint. 1 have not as yet fdrther examined this 
compound..* * * * * . # 

On examining the crystal of the iodide of lead with the aid of 
the microscope, it is found to be a flat six-sided cry¬ 
stal [prism?]. This, next to the tetrahed/bn, appears, 
from what 1 have observed to the most common 
form of crystallization. * * *. Lfound that when, in¬ 
stead of using just a neutralizing sufficiency pf hydriodate of 
potassa and acetate of lead, the hydriodate was !idded in excess 
diere was thrown down a white soft powder and not the yellow 
iodide. And by ammonia the yellow iodide is convert^ info 

D2 
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a iimilar white powder, which, peHiaps, may be another iodide 
of lead,* If metaHic tin be boiled with the iodide of lead, no 
reaction takes place; but if the dry iodide be mixed with gra¬ 
nulate tin, and exposed to heat, combination tal^es place, and 
a doublb iodine of tin and lead results, of a brown colour and 
differing from either iodide separately. By boiling this double 
iodide in w^ter,Very beautivbl crystals of the yellow iodide of 

lead are obtained. [To be continued.] 

. . ■ ■■ - - - ^ - 


V. Observations on the Steam Engines of Coruvaall; in Reply 

to John Taylor, Esq.^ F.R.S., Trea's. G.S.^ Sfc. By 

W. J. Henwood, F.G.S, Land. Sf Parisy Hon. M.Y,P,S.t 

Curator of the FUyal Geological Society <f Cornwall, 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 

Gentlemen, 

I^R. TAYLOR's communication in your present month’s 
■k’A Number* appears to imply that a rotatmy single epgine 
working expansively is something of a novelty. 

Now, Mr. Watt’s first expansion engine was erected in 
1778f ; the patent for bis rotatory engma was taken out in 
1781, October 25th 4 .; and that tor his double engine in 1782, 
March « 12 th §. 

Thus the rotatory single engine working expansively pre¬ 
ceded the invention of the double engine; and some of the 
former construction were erected by Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, on the Cornish mines. 

At Binner Downs mine in this county Messrs. Gregor and 
Thomas have erectedjfw rotatory single engines working ex- 
pansively; the first of them in 1828, the last in 1833. Captain 
Gregor also set up a similar one, for driving a common grist 
mill, for Messrs Harvey and Co. of Hayle Foundry. 

All these haVe performed their work extremely well; are 
quite as manageable as double engines; and, where they have 
taken their ^ace, have worked with much less coal. The 
duty of those at Binner Downs, which are used as winding 
(whim) engines. Captain Gregor estimates at about 15 millions 
of pounds raised one foot high by the use of each bushel of 
coal consumed ||> <• 

Mr. Taylor speaks of “ the cnethod of working high pres¬ 
sure steam <expansively, whicl^ we owe to Mr. Woolff.” 

« Vol. vii. p. 369. f Farey on the Steam-Engine, p.341. 

Wd.. p. m ' § Ibid.,p. 350. 

II Captain Lean reports the duty of Mr. Sims’s engine at Charlestown 
44, and not 60, millions, as stated by Mr. Taylor. 

f Lend, and Edinb. ^il. Mag., vol. vii. p. 369. 
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Now, in former numbers of this Journal I have shown 
that tn 1811—1812, Captain Trevithidk erac}ed a sifigte engine 
at Huel Prosper mine, in which steam of Above 40 pounds 
pressure on the square inch was worked expansive^. Mh Farcy 
observesf that Woolf came to reside 'in Cormdlitl about 
the year 1818, and the “ drsf en^i^es for pumping water from 
the mines were set up by him in 1814;” but these, he adds, 
had two cylinders. 1 therefore repeat,* that we do not owe 
thia^practice to Mr, Woof, but to Captain Tremthick. But it 
has been already shown that this is ,mly an extension of 
'Mr, Waifs practice of 1778. 

The advance in the duty of stetgn engines which has taken 
place in this county within the seven years last past, is princi¬ 
pally, if not entirely, due to Captain Grose; and is obtained 
mainly by the application of substances which transmit heat 
very slowly, to the surfaceswif the portions of the apparatus 
containing dense steam. 

I remain. Gentlemen, 

Yours, &c. 

1, Morrab Place, Penzance, W. J. Henvtood. 

November 28,1835. 


VL On an Error in Dr. Apjohn’s Formula for inferring the 
Specific Heats of dry Gases, Hu H, HtinsoN, M,D., 
M.E.1.A, 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal, 
Gentlemen, 

T BEG to point out a serious error in the formula given (in 
^ p. 385 of your 7th volume) by Dr. Apjohn for ascertaining 
the specific heats of gases by their action on the “ evaporation 
thermometer.” I have shown (in your Journal for October 
last, same vol., p. 257,) that (taking the density of air at 212'* 
under 30 pressure as unity) the density of the vapour of satura¬ 
tion‘at C is - X 13*75, consequently (the weight of 

448 + f 

a cubic inch of air at 212® under 30 being |) the 

weight of a cubic inch of the vapour of*saturation at t° is s= 

f On. " • 

44 8 +1 ^ > *^so the latent heat of vapouf at C be- 

* Phil. Mag., and Annals, vol. vii. p. 323. March 1639, and vol. x. p. 98^ 
August 1831. ^ f IM,, vol, viii. p. 308. 

t ‘327958 is the weight at 32^ (Prout), and 1*375 the expanstoii be* 
tween 32® and 212® (Gay-Lussac). 
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ing1168—/ (capacity of water being st 1), it follows that 

1168—dru ^ * 

— — , . x/ X •3'27958 of water in falling 1° will give out 

4vo "t" w 

the qucc(jl|ity of he^t necessary to produce,this tubic inch of»' 
vapour. But in the experiments with dry gases an equal 
volume (t. e. on-o cubic inclv} of the gas falling V® produces this 
, same effect^ consequently (S being the weight of a cubic inch 
of the gas at V x S gives the ,weight of the gas which 
would produce this effect in falling 1 °; from whence It is 
obvious that I (the ^capacity of water): *<3 (the capacity of 

thegas)::SxV: x/x 3-27958,andC = 


/ 


448 + / " ' 448 + /,' 

X X 3-27958; or (since S'^the weight of a cubic inch of 

S X 508 j substitution 


the gas at 60°, = 


448 + / 


. ^ _ 1168-/x/„ 

L =s -«-X *006156. 

Vxo 

Now, if V (the depression of wet thermometer) in hydr‘o- 
gen gas be = 20“ (<', the temperature of wet ball being 48°), 
and if V in atmospheric air be,= 25° (/ being = 43°), and 

taking weight of cubic inch of hydrogen at 60° = 0-02153, 

Gn. 

and weight of cubic inch of air at 60° = 0-3099*; conse¬ 
quently, 

capacity of hydrogen = ^ 

and capacity of air = ^ -006456=-2751. 

Dr. Apjhhn '(^pears to have used {for every gas) the weight 
of a cubic inch of air, instead of S, the weight of the particu¬ 
lar gas. Accordingly, thi experiments (except with hydrogen) 
rather favour my view that the capacities of gases are equal 
in equal volumes. 

The same I believe to be true with hydrogen, and that 
V will be found the same In ever^' gas (with an improved 
apparatais for trying the experiments) under similar circum- 
* stances of ^temperature and pressure, if the current of gas be 
sufficiently powerful. ‘ 

r 4 

# I have supposed P (the pressure) = 30. "fhe requisite alteration in 

11 Kft V ^ 

the fWue of S' gives C =x X -006466 x 30, 
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Hopii^ for an itnmedia^ insertion of this, I shall reserve 
any remarks on.the probable errors in the •experiments, and 
their causes, for a future occasion. * . 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

34, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, * H. HtfbsOM. 

Nov. 11,*18.36. 
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VII. Itemarh <m a Paper on the TranmisMon Calorific 
RatfSi ^c. ly M. Mellon i, tn the Phil. Mag. and Jmmcd 
. of lienee, No. 4)2. By the Rev. B. Powell, AT./l., F.R,S,t 
Savilian Profes&ofof Geometry^ Oxford.* 

¥N the last Number of this Jourifal (vol. vii. p. 475) a short 
^ communication appears from M. Melloni, in which that di¬ 
stinguished experimenter ha^ honoured me with a reference to 
the experiment which I triet^in 1825, which forms the basis of 
a peculiar view of the nature of the heat originating from lu¬ 
minous hot botfies, and which M. Melloni has since successfully 
verihed wjth his extremely delicate apparatus, so us entirely to 
remove all doubt, which (I presume from the silence of phy- 
‘sical writers) mast previously have been felt on the subject. 

But while he speaks with approbdiion of that experiment, 
M. Melloni refers to my views connected wth it in terms which 
itnply a most singular misconception of them^ and on which 
1 therefore feel it necessary to offer a very few remarks. 

M. Melloni describes me as ” endeavouring to explain his 
results by hypotheses” which are untenable. Now, I am not 
aware of having attempted to explain M. Melloni’s results at 
all. All that I have contended for is, that if the distinction 
between two kinds of heat, «luminous and obscure” (as the 
author terms them), be admitted, (and he himself, I believe, 
admits it,) it will follow, that all results which have hitherto 
been commonly stated as referring to “ radiant heat,” will 
require now to be more precisely ’omdedt and we must say 
•which sort of radiant heat we mean,* in all cases where there 
may be both present. 

That particular result which M. Melloni obtained in the 
repetition of my experiment with the thermomultiplier, and 
which so strongly confirii^s it, I have, indeed, adverted to as, 
to my apprehension, ill explained by the gratuitous hypothesis, 
that the heat acquires a new pldjperty with regard to its re- • 
lations to surfaces by merely passing through glass; which 
seems to me at once needless and contrary |o all analogy; 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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and, instead of it, 1 iiave in|intai^ied the simple conclusion of 
two kinds of heat simultaneously emanating or originating 
from luminous hoi bodies. 

Ah to contending that this distinction of two kinds of heat 

sufiioes to explain all the facts relative to transmission,” 
I should have been glad if M. Melloni had pointed out anv 
Dosage in whit:h 1 have contended for anything of the kind. 
The •mcts of transmission (and for all these most curious and 
important facte we *are entirely indebted to the experimental 
skill of M. Melloni) are of a kind as yet appearing so little 
reducible to fixed la^^s that I should imagine any theory en- 
tir^ premature; certainly I have offered none. 

Tne experiment described by M. Melloni (p. 477 at the 
bottom) is undoubtedly a most curious and interesting one, 
but how it applies to the question relative to mine 1 fail in 
perceiving. It proves, the author conceives, that there are in 
this case several different kinds of dark heat” It is true we 
have hitherto known of but one, ami I have 'referred only to 
one in my researches, but I have never denied that there may 
be two, three, or a hundred kinds. I haVe merely maintained 
that there are characteristic and well-marked distinctions in 


the properties of any or all non-luminous heat (to adopt for 
brevity the barbarously incorrect language which is becoming 
current) from those of the luminous kind; but there may still 
be many more' such characteristic distinctions, and some such 
M. Melloni seems to have established in this experiment. 

I look with great interest to the further extension of this 
curious inquiry on a point requiring the most careful exami¬ 
nation; while I acknowledge that the thermomultiplier of 
M. Melloni has opened to us an entirely new field of investi¬ 
gation, and in the hands of its inventor and of Prof. Forbes 
has done more for the advance of our knowledge in this de¬ 
partment within a very short time past, than the most san¬ 
guine would hm?e ventured to anticipate. 




VIII. Further Obseivations on M. Cauchy’s Theory of the Di¬ 
spersion of Light. By the Rev, Baden Powell, M.A., F.B,S., 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford.* 

I N a former paper, »^hich is insertt,d in successive portions of 
this Journal, No. J? 1 et seq. (vol. vi.), I have given an abstract 
of M. Cauchy’s highly important researches on the undulatory 
theory, so far as they bear on the great question of the disper- 
-oion of light, and in 'conclusion nave deduced a simple for- 

•«Communicated by the Author; on this subject see also a preceding 
article liy Mr. Tovey. 
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mula expressing the relatio^ bdhreen the length of a wave 
and the velocity of its propagation, fci a jtaper in thfe Phi¬ 
losophical Transactions for 1835, Part I., I have exhibited the 
results of calculation by means of this formula, by which theory 
is compared with observation for all the cases determWed by 
M. Fraunhofer, and it will, I •believe, be admitted that the ac¬ 
cordance is as close as can be reasdhably expected^ 

Since that paper was printed I have been indebted to Pro- 
fesscg* Sir W. R. Hamiltofi for bringing to my*notice the cir¬ 
cumstance that the formula as there deduced, owing to certain 
Assumptions made ia the course of the* investigation, is not 
absolutely rigorous, although under conditions which may be 
easily acfmitted as likely to subsist* it is reduced to the fbrm 
•which 1 have used. The state of the case will be rendered 
evident from the tbllowing coBsidcrations. 

In ordtr to simplify the investigation M. Cauchy adopts 
the method of supposing an expression, which really consists 
of the sum of a series of analogous terms, reduced to a single 
term ; *upop this he*pursues his inferences with respect to it, 
and then in the conclusion recurs to the summation again. 
The completti resulting expression would represent the mo¬ 
tions of an entire system, considered as produced by the com¬ 
bination of many, or even an infinity oti similar motions, each 
represented by the simplified equations obtained with the 
omission of the sign of summation. This will be understood 
on a comparison of those parts of my abstract which intro¬ 
duce equations (21.) and (56.). On the same supposition 
I have proceeded to that deduction which leads to the formula 
expressing the relation between the length of a wave anH the 
refractive index. (See p. 265, Lond. and Edin. Phil. Mag., 
April 1835.) 

The formula thus deduced, in its simplified shape, viz. 

i_ = H' I (-?-)! 

" t (‘-to J 

is obtained by collecting together Jnto one constant (H^) the 
sum of a number of terme of analogous forms which coni*^ 
pose the values ot the coet&cient$4w} M, &c* Now if we recur ^ 
to the expressions from which these values were soriginaliy 
derivedy the equations (22.) and (12*)y (or in the original 
memoir^ more explicitly, equation (20.),) we shAl readily per*Mr.» 
ceive that the values of these coefficients in their exact form 
(that IS, retaining the sign of summation,) are such as these: 

ThmtSeries. VoL 8. No. 4*3. Jan. 1836. E 
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'* ♦ (*» }> 

&C. SB &C. 

WhenCe. we should derive 

■|ir = S{(F tm,r,«e) + P (*»,»•, j3)+,&c.) .<^ (A,r, cOsI) }. 

Hence by the &ame process as that Employed before, we inay 
obtain a corresponding abridged expression 


j a 1 /sin^*- 

( . S j CH-) 


k r C08 2 

2"“ 


)\'i 


cos 3^ 

To perceive more clearly the difference between the exact 
and approxiqaate expressions, we may first observe, that since 
we have from equations (19.) and (45.) 

^ w j - “ 

— and r cos 8 = A g, 

A A 

the arc which is involved in the formula becomes — ^' - ■. 

\ 

Now, if we take the simplified formula, develope the sine 
in terms of the arc, and divide by the arc, we shall have 

w)iereas the exact formula, in the same way, would give 

S [(H.) 


f =‘''^ S («’) 11 -1 


S(H*) 


1 S[(H.)(^^7] 


120 


supposing the series to converge rapidly enough. 

Now, this would'manife^^tly be the same as the last if we 
were at Ijjberty to suppose ' 

S [-(B)* (^j*] = [S (H*)] .[^J, 
arid similarly in the other terms: in which case we should 


9 
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only have a common multiplier for the w^ole series, which 
would be represented by Now tliis silpposition would be 
the same as that of * 

•S[(H»)(Ag»)] =:(S(H*)(Ag*) ^ 

for the same value of X; or, since A § is the difference in per¬ 
pendicular distance from a given j^ane, of tbeViol^cule at the 
point xy z At the end of the time it will be evident, on a 
little consideration, that* to disregard *the sign of summa¬ 
tion altogether corresponds to taking into account only the 
‘action of two adjacent molecules. If again we apply it 
only to (as in our simplified formula), without regar«ng 
A § as variable, this is equivalent \o considering only the ac- 
. tion of two adjacent parallel strata of molecules, for all of 

which A f is the same. Bu^if be small, and the series 


conse 


quently converge rapidly. 



being still of sensible 


magnitude, we may suppose that this is not far from the truth. 

1 will not, however, say more with regard to the analysis 
of the theory at present, as the subject has been taken up by 
Sir W. R. Hamilton, with whose reseaitshes on systems of 
rays, in fact, the other parts of M. Cauchy’s investigations 
are closely connected. My abstract*has been Restricted to so 
much of those investigations as refers directly to the subject 
of the dispersion; but the entire theory, of which it forms a 
part, embraces the curious and beautiful discussion of wave 
surfaces: and the connexion and analogy of some of the most 
important of these results with his own researches are speci- 
ficially pointed out W the Irish Astronomer Royal in his third 
Supplement to the Theory of Systems of Rays in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xvii. pu ttnd 141. 
Since this paper went to the press, that eminent mathematician 
has kindly given me permission to make what use I please of 
some further investigations on the subject of the dispersion- 
formula, including its numerical applications, which he had 
communicated to me. I hope, therefore, in a subsequent 
Number of this Journal to give«some account of these im¬ 
portant researches. • • 


The development of the value of (“') in a serie;; of powers ‘ 

of X, in a form available for the actual comparison of theory 
with observation, by the use of a peculiar metndd for determiif-** 
ing the coefficients, appears also to have been lately investi^ted 
by M. Cauchy. His “ Exerckes de Mathemattque” v^ch, 
as I stated in a former paper, were broken off abruptly in 1830, 
have now been resumed, and are in the course of publication, 
. • E2 
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at Prague, under,the title of *‘Nouveaux Exercicesf &c. They 
will contain the cdlntinuation of the theory, of dispersion, and 
the development in a form adapted to cati:ulation. The di- 
stinguiigjjied authoy also has recently produced' a memoir on 
interpolation, by a new method, which 'iiv conclusion he 
briefly applies •(but without sufficient explanation) to the cal¬ 
culation oflthe refractive indices, in one instance of flint glass 
from Fraunhoffi'. • ^ 

One thing, however, is clear, viz. that from the close accord¬ 
ance between all the results which I hafe calculated (by the 
approximate formula) and those of observation, viz. the ten 
sets of indices obtained by Fraunhofer, and since tliat, ten 
other sets determined by M. Rudberg (very recently com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society*), it is sufficiently evident that ‘ 
at least for all these cases the approximate supposition is as 
near the truth as, perhaps, wift be thought sufficient, when 
all circumstances are considered. * 

It is, however, still quite conceivable ^lat the differences, 
minute as they are, may be accounted for by a mofe accurate 
prosecution of the analysis. Again, it remains to be seen 
whether in other cases, especially those of mtfre highly di¬ 
spersive medi.a, the same method will still ap{)ly, or whether 
we must have recourse to a more complex investigation, which 
shall yet include, as a simplified case, the formula which holds 
good for media of low dispersive power. 


IX. A Sketch of the Geology of West No}folk. By C. B. Rose, 
Fellow of the TXoyal Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon¬ 
don. 

[Continued from vol. vii. p. 376, and concluded.] 


Diluoium ,—^ LAY, sand, or gravel of varying thickness, and 

frequently alternating beds of these substances, 
are found immediately incumbent on the chalk, and obscure in 
many places its outcrop, as they also do that of thegatdf, lofwer 
gteensand, and clavs of Marshlandf. These irregular beds, 
alternating with each other, without any order of superposition, 
have_ received the name of diluvium; but it is so difficult to de¬ 
termine what has Been deposited uy diluvial agency, in other 


'* I'Vg ago as 1827 we received and inserted in Phil. Mag. and 
Andals, M.b.i vol. ii. p. 401, a pa()er on the undulatory theory of disper¬ 
sion from M. R^berg. H« this been lost sight of in the recent investi- 

f ations of the subject? Some of the calculated numerical results obfai^ 
y M. Rudberg, we observe, are, identical with those obtained by Profei>tor 

PtMell. as given in Phil. Trans. 1835. pp. 252,254_ Ejmt. 

f The (Blmum in Marshland is covered by a considerable thidineis of 
atHvUd depodts. 
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words, by the mighty debacle^ and what was deposited by the 
usual currents found in large basins of wat^V, into which huge 
rivers emptied themselves, that, with our present knowledge, 
in my opiniop, we cannot apportion the effects due to each 
agent. That tJie ‘clays, particularly, are domposed^ trans¬ 
ported materims there canAot be a questioi^ for the chalk 
which forms the substratum of ifie greater parU of western 
and central Norfolk could not furnish,the blue clay so fre¬ 
quently met with upon‘it: not only this, the boulders^ so 
abundantly found* in the clay, inclose organic remains' 

' which enable us to determine that their parent rocks are si¬ 
tuated fifty, nay hundreds of milqp apart from them, "With¬ 
out noticing the fragments of primitive rocks (which are more 
difficult to identify, in consequence of their not containing 
organic remains), I may particularize boulders from the old 
red sandstojie, mountain limestone, alum-shale of Whitby, blue 
lias, combrash^ limestone, Septaria (f the Oxford and Kimme- 
ridge clays, 8cc., all inclosing animal exuviae that indubitably 
determine from wht\J; strata they were disrupted. As many of 
these boulders weigh some hundreds of pounds, indeed, some 
tons^ it is.fair to infer that no common current or torrent 
could have impelled them to their present sites, making every 
allowance for time; indeed, the magnitude of some of them, 
the distance they must iiave travelled, and thg want of order 
in the arrangement of the cilay, saiid, and gravel, all combine 
to render it highly probable that the transport of these ma¬ 
terials could not have been effected by any other agent than 
the Noachian Deluge. , 

The Ifght lands covering the outcrop of the chalk abound 
in blenched fragments of flint, the debris of the abraded chalk; 
these fragments are in many places (as around Castleacre) so 
abundant, that it is found necessary to pick them from the 
land about once in four years, to the amount sometimes of 
two loads (24 bushels to the load) per acre. The clay of the 
heaty lands is either yellow or blue: the former contains a 
large proportion of calcareous matter, and in it large fractured 
flints predominate, with their angles sharp; the blue clay is in 
a much greater degree argillaceous, and is also remarkable 
for the abundance of banders if the politic series of rocks, 
having all their angles rounds^ The gravel beds are prin¬ 
cipally composed of fragments (in the form of pebbles) of d-* 
most every member of the series of rocks, from granite up¬ 
wards, with every angle eflkced, manifestly tUt result of lonj^ 
exposure to attrition. 

In some situations, as is exeiriplified on Netton Conunob 

• A boulder of breccia in a clay-pit at Fouldon, souflt of SwatfhaiB, 
weighs several tons. 
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near SwafFbam, the gravel beds contain so large a quantity 
of decomposing iron rfyrites, that the wate^ percolating the 
gravel is sufficiently charged with iron to cement the sand 
and stony fragments together, and form a coarse breccia. 
Under «milar circumstances, the water oF so^ne springs has 
a considerable ferruginous impregnation; at Thetford a chaly¬ 
beate spring occurs, containing also carbonate of soda and 
free carbonic acid, with a proportion of iron not inferior to 
that of Tunbridge Wells, although it flows from a very dif¬ 
ferent source; the elaboratory of our chalybeate being situated 
in the diluvial beds, and the decomposition of iron pyrites 
from the disrupted chalk strata affording the ferruginous in¬ 
gredient. 

Fragments of calcareous tufa are occasionally met with in 
these beds. 

Being desirous of not exteiidiiig this paper beyond the li¬ 
mits of a periodical, I forbear noticing the csconomical and 
agricultural purposes to which these beds are applied; and 
for the same reason I shall refer your readers to Mv. Samuel 
Wootlward’s Geology of Norfolk* for a list of the antedilu¬ 
vian organic remains, which are, for the most part, inclosed 
in boulders. 

The only mammalian remains I have seen are, part of a 
tusk of Elephas primiginius found at Hunstanton, teeth and 
vertebriE of Elephas Indicus from beneath the brick-earth at 
Narford, and part of a tooth of the Mastodon latidens ? found 
in a gravel-pit at Swaffham. 

It worthy of notice, that the parent strata from which 
the boulders must have been originally detached are all si¬ 
tuated to the north and the west of our county. 

Alluvium .—The first deposit 1 shall notice under this head 
has received the name of “ Brick-earth of the Narf from my 
having (titl very recently) found it only in the valley through 
which that river takes its course. In this valley 1 have traced 
it west and east from tVatlington through East Winch and 
West Bilney to Narford, a distance of nine miles. It occupies 
low groii d, except at its inland extremity, where it rises to 
about eig^'ty feet above the level of the Nar. 

Mr. Arthur Young in his “ Agricultural Survey of Nor¬ 
folk,” speaking of this depoisit, under the article “ Manure 
' Oy^r Sh^lsf says, “ In East Winch and West Bilney, and 
scattered for ten miles to Wflllington (Watlington ?), there is 
•a remarkable b"ed of oyster-shells in sea mud: the. farmers use 
them at the rate of ten loads an acre for turnips, whidh are a 
ver^ good dressing; they are of particular efficacy on land 

* An Outline of die Geology of Norfolk, page 39, “ Clay of fVetiem 
, Norfolk:' 
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worn out by corn. * * * ^ * They are found within two 
feet of the surface, and as deep as thewnavp<dug, watef having 
stopped them at sixteen or eighteen feet deep. They falj into 
powder on being stirred.” 

The clay ihdosing the shells is of a slate blue coMUr, and 
upon drying fails into laininse; it contains numerous spangles 
of mica, and in the lower part of *the bed at Wiijch and Bil- 
ney there is a considerable admixture of sand. It has a very 
muddy smell when first Opened, and tlie witter which rises 
from it is too offensive to be used for culinary purposes. No 
' boulders have been fpund in it. 

At West Bilney it is generally covered by two or more 
feet of earth, consisting of veget^le soil, and yellow sandy 
loam, containing small pebbles and angular fragments of flint. 
'Yhe yellow loam burns into .a red bricK ; a portion lying be¬ 
tween the loam and the blu^Iay, and probably a mixture of 
the two, produces a mottled brick; and the blue clay, usually 
denominated tlie brick-earth, becomes a fine white brick. At 
another part of the brick-yard bleached shells, chiefly Turri- 
tetta Terebra and Mactra subtruncata, are found immediately 
beneath the, vegetable soil in white sand: the same shells are 
also scattered through the brick-eartli, with Ostrea edulis, lios- 
tellaria Pes Pelecani, &c. At this locaiity a well was sunk 
to the depth of forty feet, and Ostrea jind Rostellariee were still 
brought up; but the oysters were most abundant at the depth 
of three or four feet from the surface. Two fragments of the 
grinding teeth of the Ox, and small portions of bone, were 
also found in the blue clay, at the depth of five feet. 

At East Walton, Ostrea, Turbo littoreus, and fragments of 
a Pecten are turned up by the plough; in a pit they may also 
be seen imbedded in a light-coloured alluvial clay, rising 
abruptly from the valley of the Nar to the height of eighty 
feet above the level of the river: the shellsi,ifre itiuch more 
broken than those found in the blue clay, situated at a lower 
level; indeed, in the latter situation but few are at all injured. 
At Walton Stocks the same shells were also found. 

At Narford, near the Hall, in the same fetid blue clay as at 
Bilney, Ostrea, accompanied by RosteJlaria, were discovered 
beneath a considerable l^d of sSnd and loam; the clay was 
sunk through at the depth of twenty-Iseven feet, and in its 
lowest portion teeth and verf^rte of the Asiatic Elephant* 
were found: this is the most inland extremity of this deposit 
at present detected. The shells of the same <|eposit have also, 
been found at a brick-yard in East Winch, covered by seven 
feet of sand and loam : beneath these lie a light-coloured ar¬ 
gillaceous earth, six feet in thickness, containing a few shells, 
which reposes upon the blue clay, in which the, Ostrea, Ros- 
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tellariief &c. are very abundant; the blue clay has here been 
opened'to the deptji of<ten feet. Very recently have been dis> 
covered at this spot, in the loam, fragments of a tooth and 
bones of an elephant, and a broken tooth of a rhinoceros. 

''In the.middle of the village of East Winch. 6y the side of 
the road leading to Lynn, Ostrece and RosteUarice were dis-> 
covered on,sinking a well;'’and on Mr. Forster’s farm, in the 
‘ same parish, similar shells were found. 

At TottenhiK brick-yard, a shors, distance from the road 
leading from Lynn to Downham, and at Watlington, th'e 
same bed of blue clay is met with, inclosing similar shells to 
those at West Bilney. 

The same kind of blue clay was opened last summer about 
half a mile to the south of Middleton Tower, in a valley run¬ 
ning parallel to that of the Nar, and separated from it by the 
high ground on which the villagc^pf Middleton stands; a small 
stream takes its course through this valley, emptying itsellj as 
the Nar does, into the Ouse at Lynn. Ostrea edulis and 
Turbo littoreus were found six feet below the surface. 

In some localities, with the Ostreee have been found Cardia, 
Mactree, and other shells, of which the following is a list. The 
greater number of the oysters are large, thick, amt antiquated; 
they and the RosteUarice are very abundant; Natica glaucina 
is next in abundance; Recten and Cerithmm are scarce. The 
shells have not’ suffered by attrition, but few are broken, and 
none of them are mineralized. 


Kame* Reference, LocalHv, 


Organic Remains, 

Locainy, 

Brown’s lllust., p].2.f. 1,5. On Ostre®, W. Bilney. 

pi. 21- Kast Winch. 

-edule. Wood’s Conch., pi. 56. f. 4. Ditto. Ditto. 

Corbula Nucleus. Brown’s Illust., pi. 14. f. 6,9. W. Bilney. 

Mactra subtruncata.. pi. 15. f. 7- Ditto- E. Winch. 

. solida-Penn. Brit.Zool,, pl.55. f.2. Ditto. 


Vermilia triquetra , 
Cardium echinatum 


Ostrea edulis . Brown’s Illust., pi. 31. f.l9. Do. N^ford, &c. 

Pecten variu.{ ' } Do. Walton. 

TeUina,young specimen!, species undetermined. W. Bilney. 

Cerithium reticulatum Geol. Norf., t. l.f. 2. :W. Bilney. 

Tereta ... { } Do. E. Winch. 

Buccinum reticulatum Renn. Brit.Zool., [^ 1 75. f. 2.1 Ditto. 

Turbo littoreus . Brown’s lUyst., pi. 46 f. 1,9.| Do. Do. Walton. 

^ Rostellaria Pele- \ Penn.Br‘it.ZooI.vol.ih.pL78. In n je- 

cani ./ Sow.Min.Con.,t.658.f.l. / Up., &c 

Natica glaucina Brown’s lUust., pi. 43. 

^Bob, teeth of......t. 

Elephas Indicus, teeth and vertebrm of. 

Rhii^ceroB, fragments of a molar tooth of the lower \ g Winch 
jarw^. .. J ' ' 

* Dr. Biickland’s Reliquiae DUumanae^ pi. 7* %< 6. 


Do. Do. 

Ditto. 

Narford. E- Winch^ 
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We have here shoaia, tlAt within the valley of the Nar. 
there occurs an extensive deposit of n^ud, ^oontaining vnarine 
shells, the living congeners of which inhabit the adjoining sea. 
The accompanying map (vol. vii. Plate I.) of the gronncf oc¬ 
cupied by this* deposit is a portion copied faom the Qpinance. 
map, ami exhibits the high grounds bounding,the valleys. I 
have affixed the various localities Ivhere the shells have been 
found, to render my account more intelligible, and to show the 
extent and course of the deposit. The shells have at present 
been found on the north side of the valley only, except at 
Tottenhill and Watl^ngton; they have not been met with on 
the south side (the present course of the Nar) beyond Wor- 
megay, but occupy the low ground\o the north and east of the 
, elevated patch of carstone on which Biiney Lodge stands, and 
are again fountl in the valley pf the Nar at Narlbrd. 

The general level of that p^'tion of the brick-earth in which 
the oyster-shells are most congregated is not much above 
low-water mark* at Lynn; at the Biiney brick-yard they are 
about seventeen feet above it. Their elevation to the extreme 
height (about loo feel^ at which they are found at East Walton 
was probably effected by s])ring tides in conjunction with storms 
casting theiii upon the shore of the creek (presuming this 
valley to have been once a creek of a lea): the fractured 
state of the shells and the high angje of their elevation at 
this locality will, I conceive, justify such an inference; indeed, 
the equinoctial gales, which here blow with great violence from 
the west, and consequently towards Walton, would impel waves 
with corresponding force up this very acclivity. 

We are therefore led to infer that this vSlley was, af a re¬ 
mote period, occupied by the waters of the ocean : upon ex¬ 
amining the accompanying map, and observing the relative si¬ 
tuations of it and the estuary called the Wash, it will be seen 
that the embouchure of the former^* is in the disection of the 
latter; and when we bear in mind that there'is a process of 
filling up constantly in progress in all estuaries, and that our 
estuary, therefore, must once have extended much higher into 
Marshland, we cannot doubt that the valley of the Nar at a 
former period ojfened directly into the estuary, and th^t the 
ocean’s waves flowed freely into the valley, forming an ex¬ 
tensive creek, bounded by the high grotfnds of North Runc- 
toii, Middleton, and East Winclf on the north; those of Wal¬ 
ton, Westacre, and Narford oij the east; and of^Marham, 
Shouldham, and Tottenhill on the south. • • 

1 think it not at all improbable that similar deposits of 
mud and shells tp those of the Nar and Middleton Tower 
may hereafter be discovered in the valleys of South Woblba 
Third Heiies. Vol. 8. No. 48. Jan, 1836. . F 
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and Castle Rising; indeed, on road leading from Lynn 
to Flunstanton, Uiere are many visible indioations of a resi¬ 
dence of the sea upon lands now raised to an elevation be¬ 
yond the reach of the highest tiiles. At Dersingham Heath 
and .\ngoldisthorpe it is not difficult to trace at various 
points terraces parallel to the siiorc of the Wash, raised by 
the waves of tile flowing tiUe, anti troughs and gulieys formed 
by the retiring waters of ebb tide. The adjoining marshes 
are considerafiy below the level of high tide, and are pro¬ 
tected from inundation by embankments. 

It is probable that the elevation of tlje strata at Hunstan¬ 
ton Cliff (rising about fifteen yards in a mile), continued along 
the eastern shore of the Wash, mainly contributed to the ex¬ 
clusion of the salt water from tlie valley of the Nar, and that 
it was further reclaimed by the ijilting up of the upper part of 
the estuary, and the embankmo^^ls constructed by man. 

As this brick-earth is nowhere covered by iransjiorted ma¬ 
terials inclosing boulders of distant strata, we must consider 
it to be a post-diliiviaa deposit*. c 

Ancient Beach. —At Hunstanton, manifestations of a great 
change In the relative level of the sea and the present clilF 
exist. 1 paid a visit to this interesting spot last summer, and 
whilst examining the greensand stratum at a part considerably 
beyond the point where the incumbent red chalk crops out 
(the least attractive portion of the clifl), I tliscovered traces of 
an ancient beach composed of rouiuied fragments of red and 
white chalk, immediately reposing upon the greensand, and 
covered by feet of sandy loam, containing small angular 
fragntents of flint. The weather came on so stormy and wet, 
which continued during my stay, that I could not then carry 
further my examination. At the spot I examined, the old 

* The following are references to deposits of the same epoch ; “Recent 
shells resting on*<.he oiit-goings of the floetz strata in Clackmananshire,’' as 
stated hy Nlr.Bald, in Mem.Werner. Soc., vol. i. p. 403;—“ Marine shells 
found in the line of the Ai drossan canal,” by Capt. Laskey, Mem. Wern. 
Soc., vol.iv. part ii. p. 568;—“Marine shells of existing species on the left 
bank of the Mersey, and above the level of liigh^atcr mark,” discovered 
by J.Trimmer, Esq.; vide Proceedings of Geol. Society of London, vol. i. 
p. 419;—the occurrence of similarly situated shells Hear Preston in Lan¬ 
cashire, as stated by Mr. Gilbertson, and confirmed by R. I. Murchison, 
Esq., who likewise observed “ similar phmhomena over a very considerable 
tract of country occupying the aci^ient estuary of the Ribble;” vide Pro¬ 
ceedings G^ol. Soc, Lond., vol. i. p, 365,366.; [also Phil. Mag. and An- 
nail, N.S,, vol. xi. p. 366.— Edit.};— and “Description of a bed of recent 
marine shells neai^Elie on the southern coast of Fifeshire, by \V, J. Hamil¬ 
ton, Esq., Sec. G^l. Soc., read March 11, 1835. [Lond. and Edtub. Phil. 
Mag., vol* vii. p/318.] In imitation of the technical language of Mr. 
Ly^, the period of these deposits may be termed the pascene, from xets 
ownii^ and k^cjos recens, all the shells being of recent species. 
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beach is immediately incumbent on the breccia of th^ green¬ 
sand, five feet a(bove the level of the presrtit beach, and rises 
towards the east from Lynn bay ; consequently it inclines in 
an opposite direction to the regular strata.^ I purpose taking 
the earliest opportunity of prosecuting my research int^his in¬ 
teresting relic of ‘‘ olden time,” to |race its course and extent, 
and particularly to explore it for testaceous exuviae^ at present 
none have been seen. E. Mugridga, at iijjy request, has 

endeavoured to trace the course of the old beach, and tliinks 
it rises to the surface at a part of the cliff wliich is about 40 
feet high. • 

Alluvium of Marshland. —Marsidand is part of the Bedford 
Level, forms the western boundaiy of this county, anti con- 
* tains about 63,000 acres of low-land. It is geologically com¬ 
posed of alternating beds of Itrcns/riue silt and peat (covering, 
in the immediate vicinity of K^'nn, a marine silt), lying upon 
a stiff clay inclosing small nodules of clnilk, the whole re¬ 
posing on the Oxford clay. 

The various cantns.and' tlikes cut for inland navigation and 
for the drainage of the Level have exposed the beds above 
mentioned. •The following are the sections 1 have been able to 
procure. At Salter’s Lode, near Dowiilxim, “ the silt was 
observed to be ten feet deep; anil next below that, three feet 
ihicknesse of firm moor; then bluish *gault, wbich the work¬ 
men judged to have been silt originally, because being dry, it 
not only crumbled, like it, but bad the roots of reeds in it; 
then below it moor of three feet thicknesse, much firmer and 
clearer than the other; and lastly, whitish clay, which is sup¬ 
posed to have been the very natural and bottome soyle at the 
first, before those changes happened, either from the altera- 
tiot) of the course of the sea, or choaking up of these out- 
Jalls” *. 

In making the Eau-brink Cut near Lynn -die Iteds were 
found arranged in the following manner: 

1. Vegetable soil, and brown clay with sand. 4 ft. 

2. Blue clay, a brick-earth . 3 

3. Peat, containing bones and horqs of ru-"! 2 g, 

4*. Blue clay, similar to 2..• . 8 

5. Peat, with alder and hazel hftshes; the lower porO 
tion clay, containing roots^of marsh plants .f. J 

6« Dark blue clay, a marine silt, coniainintr the fol¬ 
lowing shells in great abundance: Cardmm edulcy 
Mytilus edtdis^ 7 cllina solidula^ Lutmria com-- 

* Diigiialc on Embanking, Ac. Edit. page 178, 

F 2 • 
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j)ressay and Tu7'bo tdva; this bed was not cut 
throu^*.*' " 

Ik the beds Nos. 2 and 4, fluviatile shells were found: the 
sniallei^jones appear to have been overlooked by<the labonrers» 
but AtiSdons were noticed, and were fouad interspersed 
throughout both beds; in j*lo. 2.*they were abundant, forming 
a l^er imhtediately upon the peat, No. 3. 

The shells from No. 6. are certainly not of the same asra 
as those of the'^brick-earth of the Nar; they are evidently of a 
more recent date, and resemble those now existing in the 
river at Lynn. 

At Mr. Allen’s well, in, the town of Lynn, similar alluvial 
strata to those at Eau-brink were met with, and were imme¬ 
diately succeeded by a bed of blue clay containing nodules of 
chalk, between 20 and 30 feet Iif thickness, which we consider 
to be diluvium. 

For the section of the alluvium at Denver Sluice see a former 


part of this paper, vol. vii. p. 173. By the above sections we 
are informed of, and are enabled to arrange, the succession of 
changes to which Marshland has been exposed. Commencing 
with the period of the UTuption of the sea, and- its residence 
in Marshland, durcng which the marine exuviao discovered in 
making the Eau-brink Cut were deposited, we learn next that 
this district became a marsh, in which alders, hazels, and marsh 
plants vegetated. Its next change was inundation by fresh wa¬ 
ter, forming a lake inhabited by freshwater Testacea^ a transi¬ 
tion probably effected by obstruction to the outlet of the rivers 
of tha great levels from bars thrown up by the tidal waves in 
the estuary now called the Wash; this state continued till the 
deposition of eight feet of mud had elevated its surface, and, 
with the aid of other natural forces, burst its barrier; again the 
waters escaped, leaving, perhaps, but a solitary river to drain 
the interior; again aquatic plants took possession of the surface, 
and from the occurrence of large trees in the peat (No. 3.), 
forests of oak and other trees indigenous to this island sprang 
up, encompassed by brush-wood of hazel, alder, &c. This 
was the state of the fens at the period of the Roman invasion; 
and after the invaders had established their authority in the 
country, they commenced embanking this district, to protect 
it from the inroads of the seait: it is said, that the Emperor Se- 


* Marine tilt containing similar shells occurs in Lewes Levels. (Dr.Man- 
“teirs Geologjr. 8ft:.) 

t Tacitus, in his life of Agricula. says, ^ the Britons compluned that 
their hands and bodies were worn out and consumed by the Romans, in 
clearing the woods, and embanking the fens.” 
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verus was the 6rst to intersect the fens with causewa^rs*. From 
the time that the Romans finally reifounc«cl the sovereignty 
of Britain^ in the year 427, to the reign of Charles 1., jCSO, 
(when the d];ainage of the level was projected by, and com¬ 
menced under (he auspices of, the Earl of Bedford, b^g com¬ 
pleted by his son in 1653,) a period of 1203 years, its cultiva¬ 
tion was neglected, and it becanre a second tiin^ extensively 
inundated, its forests laid prostrate, aqd in process of time 
buried beneath lacustrind*silt (No. 2, Eau-brink section); again 
the rivers flowed jn natural channels t, and ultimately this 
morass, through the enterprise and skill of man, is reclaimed, 
and the Bedford Level emerges ^a fertile tract of country. 
The coin of Charles II. and the pair of scissors met with in 
the excavation at Denver Sluice (vol. vii. page 173.) must have 
been found at a spot that had been previously opened, for 
the bed of peat No, 4. couUK not have been formed at so late 
a period. 

Many small formations of peat and deposits of silt are 
found Olathe margins of the rivulets, and in the small basins 
occurring on the surface of the diluvium ; these contain the 
shells of existing and indigenous species of fluviatile Testacea. 
Horns and bones of a species ol elk, sjag, and other mam¬ 
malia are found imbedded in the peat. 

Submarine Forest .—We possess but little information re¬ 
specting the submarine forest off' the coast of Norfolk, 

“ A forest seems to have extended from the coast of Lin¬ 
colnshire a considerable way along the Norfolk coast, as there 
is on the shore near Thornham, at low water, the appearance 
of a large forest having been at some period interred and 
swallowed up by the waves. Stools of numerous large timber 
trees, and many trunks are to be seen, but so rotten, that they 
may be penetrated by a spade. These lie in a black mass 
of vegetable fibres, consisting of decayed brfticlfes, leaves, 
rushes, flags, &c.( Also, off Hunstanton and Brancaster, at 
ebb tide, a bank of mud inclosing trunks and branches of 


Dugdale mentions one, “ supposed to have been made by him of 24 
miles in length, extending from Denver to Peterborough; this was com* 
posed of gravel about three feet in depth, and sixty feet broad; it was dis- 
Mvered beneath a covering of moor friMii three to five feet in thickness.” 
Other works of art have alscf been found beneath the moor at various 
places in the great level. ,• 

f ” In the year 870, the Danes (then Pagans) led by Inguar and Ubba, * 
made an incursion into this realm, and destroyed it (the rmigious house 
at Ely): for such was the depth of the waters, which compassing this isle 
ratended to the sea, that they had an easy access untif it by shipping,”^* 
i)«igd8fc, Edit. 177^ page 181. J- 8- 

t Philowphical Transaetions, No. 481, and Beauties of England, and 
Wales, vol. xi. p. 94. 
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trees is seen. Mr. S. Woodward notices the above forest 
rinder the head of Lhaistrine formations,” and says, “ The 
ligneous deposit on Brancaster beach conics under this head, 
and deserves our particular notice. In this locality, trunks 
of tree?>ire fouiurabundantly imbedded in tive inutf; and at 
low water, the, proprietory of the land thereabouts remove 
them by means of a team of horses, and convert them into 
posts and fences, or yse them for similar purposes; the wood 
being quite sobnd, and not in the least impregnated by 
the soil in which they have been imbedded. Witli these are 
found the horns and bones of the deer and ox, in excellent 
preservation*.” , 

Mr. R. C. Taylor, speaking of the subterranean Forest, says, 
“Doubtless this must be the southern extremity of that sub¬ 
marine forest which has long engaged the notice of geologists, 
on the north-west part of Norfolk, whence it is traced across 
the Wash and the fens of Cambridgeshire to Peterborough, 
and all along the Lincolnshire coast, as far as the Humber. 
There is no important variation in the general level of this 
woody tract. As relates to the Norfolk portion, it appears so 
closely in connexion with the crag formation, as almost to 
Ibrm a part of it: «the shells of the one being occasionally 
mixed with the vegetable matter of the other; and are further 
accompanied by bones of stags, elephants, and oxen f.” Mr. 
Taylor writes thus of its situation near Cromer; “ It is not 
possible to say how far inland this subterranean forest ex¬ 
tends, but that it is not a mere external belt is obvious from 
the constant exposure and removal of new portions, at the 
base or the cliffsand again, “ near Cromer, the trees are a 
few feet above the crag stratum, and are about the level of 
high water.” He also believes it to have been antediluvian, 
as we learn from the following i-eference to Dr. Alderson’s 
“ Geological ©bservations on the Vicinity of Hull and Be¬ 
verly J.” “Dr. Alderson in describing the geological charac¬ 
ters of that district (Holderness), many years ago, was of oyA- 
nion that the diluvial hills were heaped upon the submarine 
forest. Nothing has arisen to discourage that idea; but it 
derives confirmation from the parallel case which is presented 
by the cliffs of NorfoJ,k , 

Professor Lyell (evidently, in reference to Mr. Taylor’s 
•^observatioijs) expresses himself thus: “ After examining in 
1829, the so-called submarine forest of Happisl(>orougn in 

* Outline of the Geology of Norfolk, p, 13. 

-f* Phil. Mag. and Annals, N.S., vol. i. p. 289. 
i Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal, 4to, i>o\. in. 

$ Phil. Mag. anti Annals, N.S., vol. i. p. 289. 
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Norfolk, I found that it wai nothing more than a tertiary lig¬ 
nite of the ‘ crag’ period; which bec<»nie^ exposed in*lhe bed 
of the sea as soon as the waves sweep away the siiperincuni- 
l)ent strata of bluish clay*.” 

Mr. Bake^ell makes the following remarks: “ these 
subterranean forests in England deserve more attention than 
they have hitherto received froA geologist?; t^e period of 
their growth, and the causes by which they were submerged, 
are at present unknown* A similar sdbterranean forest ex¬ 
tends into the sea on the coast of Handers. Have these forests 
been once united, \md afterwards separated by a subsidence, 
which formed the bed of the German Ocean f?” 

Dr. Aldcrson and Mr. Taylor'appear to have considered 
these forests to have been antediluvian: I am ijot sure that 
I understand Professor Lyell on this subject; his lignite, I am 
aware, is antediluvian, but iij^it, does he include ** large stools 
of trees, their stems, and branches” ? If the subterranean anti 
submarine forests of the eastern coast be antediluvian, the sub¬ 
terranean forests of Marshland are not contemporaneous to 
them, bul of a mortf recent period, for they, witli the beds of 
jjcat, are invariably found above what is considered diluvial 
debris. 

On the date of this “once sylvan tract” I ought not (o 
venture an. opinion, for I have no pe/sonal ac<|uaintance with 
it, never having had an opportunity of exaraftiing the spot; 
indeed, it is very diflicult of access; and until it is determined 
upon what substratum the “ mud inclosing the vegetable mat¬ 
ter” is deposited, we cannot assign to \\\q submarine forests 
their place in the scale of formations: still, I cannot eftnsider 
this submarine forest (from the data connected with it already 
collected) to be conternjjoraneous with the lignite of the crag 
exposed in the cliff at Cromer, but believe it to be of the 
same epoch as the subterranean forest of the fens, and that its 
submergence was the result of the subsidence which formed 
the trough for the German Ocean. 

Recent writers evidently consider the subterranean forests 
to be postdiluvian: thus, Phillips writes, “ All the lacustrine 
deposits containing peat, which I have inspected in Holder- 
ness, agree in this general fact, tlwit the peat does not rest im¬ 
mediately upon the diluTial formation*beneath, but is sepa¬ 
rated from it by at least one laytff of sediment, which is seldom 
without shells if.” ^ , • 

• Principles of Geology, by C. Lyell, Esq., second edition, vol. ii. p. 27S. • 

t Bakewell’s Geology, 3rd edit. p. .‘il3. 

X Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire, by J. Phillips, Esq., 55. 
[See also Phil. Mag. and Annals, N.S., vol. ix. p. H53, —Edit.] 
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Again: “ The extensive accuniLlations of peat and trees, 
along the shores of,the Humber and its tributary rivers, hap¬ 
pened, probably, at the same period of time as those which 
have contributed to fill up the ancient lakes of Holderuess. 
This is'^^ferred, with the highest probability of truth, from 
the position of the peat with respect to the diluvial clay and 
pebbles; fof wherever thesi occur together, the former is in¬ 
variably uppermost*.” 

Dr. Fleming,* descnbing a submarine forest in the Frith of 
Forth, tells us the peat reposes upon a lacustrine silt; and 
from the tenour of his remarks he evidently considers it to 
belong to the “ modern epoch f 

My observations on the'alluvial phisnomena are brief, in 
consideration of the great length to which my communication 
had already extended. For much, valuable information on the 
subject 1 refer those who feel ^ interest in the inquiry to 
two essays by the Rev. Dr. Fleming, published in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinbugh, vol. ix. p. 419, and 
in the Quarterly Journal of Science, 1S30, <vol. vii. p. 21; and 
to Mr. R. C. Taylor’s communication to" a former volume of 
this Magazine, entitled ‘‘ On the Natural Embankments 
formed against the German Ocean on the Norfolk and Suf¬ 
folk Coast, and the Silting up of some of its iEstuaries* ”,— 
papers replete with insti;uctive matter. 

Waving further speculation on the causes of the muta¬ 
tions to which the small area that I have examined has been 


subjected, 1 have in conclusion merely to state that in thus 
arranging and publishing my geological notes I have but re¬ 
sponded to an appeal made by Dr. Fitton, from the chair of 
the Geological Society at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Fellows in 1828, in the following words: “But those who are 
deprived of the privilege of travelling ev§n in England, must 
nut suppose tiiat they can be of no service as geologists; or 
if they belong to our body, that they are thus released from 
their obligation to be active in our cause: and there are two 
descriptions of persons,—the resident clergj', and members of 
the medical profession in the country,—to whom what 1 am 
about to say ma^ be more particularly deserving of attention. 
Such persons, it they have not yet acquired a taste for natural 
science, can hardly chnceive the interest which the face of the 
country in their vicinity would gain, however unpromising it 
may appear, by their having «uch inquiries before them; how 
^iiich the monotony of life in a remote or thinly inhabited 


' Illust. Geology of Yorkshire, p. 56. 

' Quarterly Journal of Scieneei vol. vU. 21. 

; Phil. Mag. end Annals^ N.S., voK ii. p. 395. 
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district would thus be relieved, tior how much benefit they 
might confer on. the natural history of^heij country*.”* 
Swaffham, May 5, 1835, 

Saplanation of the Sections andJMap* 

The sections* do not give the r,elative proportions or true 
dip of the respective strata, but nibrely their Order of super¬ 
position. 

Section at Hunstanton Cliff". Thicknens. 

No. 1. Vegetable soil and diluvium. feet, inches. 

2. Lower chalti, Lond. and Edinb. Phil."! ^ 

Mag. vol. vii. page 275 .J 

3. Chalk-marl, ib. page 276, 2 ft. 6 in. to 

4. White zoophytic bed, ib. page 181 ... 

A thin seam of red argillaceous matter 

occurs in this place^'i. page 181 ... J 

5. Red zoophyticlimestone in two beds,the\ 
equivalent of the gault, ib. page 181 j 
Lower greensand. Carstone, ib, page 1 

175 ... ... ... ... ... ... J 
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0 2 - 
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8. SaiKly breccia, ib. page 176 
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The dotted line points out the qourse of the ancient beach. 

For these admeasuremdhts 1 am indebted to Mr. E. Mug- 
gridge of Lynnj they were taken eit the highest part of the cliff. 
Mr. Richard C. Taylor’s statement of the greatest depth ex¬ 
posed of each stratum is published with his |ection in tlie 
Philosophical Magazine, vol. Ixi. 1823. • 

* Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, vol. i. p. 60,—[alio 
Phil. Mag. and Annals, N.S., vol. iii. p. 299. — Edit.] * 

Third Series, Vol. 8. No. 43. Jaw. 1836. 
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Action from Lynn to Swqffham. 
a. Ailuvium. ^ ^ 

N^o. 1. Vegetable soil and diluvium; 2. Chalk with flints; 
3. Chalk without flints, including chalk-marl; 4. Gault; 



Map of ihe Valla/ of the Nar^ (vol. vii. Plate L) 

The map exhibits th€ localities of the shells of the bricks 
earth; the course of the deposit, described page 33, will be 
readily traced upon it. The marks (O) show the situation of 
the quarries of carstone^ and the spots where the brick-^earth 
is dug. 

The dotted line across the map traces the course of the 
gauity and serves to correct the West Norfolk portion of the 
Geological Map published by the authority of the Geological 
Society, as regards the course of the inferior greensand, which 
is made to af)proach too near Swaffhain : referring to the ac¬ 
companying map, the inferior greensand occurs to the west 
of the dotted line only; and to the east of it are the chalk 
styata. 

Note *—Since my paper was sent to the Editors, I have verified my antici¬ 
pations (vol. vii. p. 181.) respecting the extent inland of the red chalk of 
Hunstanton cliff. Havii^ expre^cd my opinion to Mr. Durrant of Sand-* 
ringham that the red chalk extended to West Newton (the village in which 
the valley of blue gavlt commenceSjt that gentleman informed me he had 
seen it opened in that part of his parish immediately adjoining to West 
Newton, I took an early opportunity of examining the spot myself, and had 
(he satisfaction of^eeing ite outcrop, which lies in adirect line with the ttrike 
of the blue gault; and I collected some of its characteristic Belemnites, 
which were very abundant. Mr. Durrant also informed me that it occurs 
at higoldisthorpe; and Mr, E. Muggridgehas recently stated to me that it 
aas been sunk through in making a well at Oersingham Mill; therefore 
its course from* the coast to its junction with the blue gault is now pretty 
. well traced throughout.—Sept, 11, 1835.] 



X. On the Theory of Congeneric Surd Equations. By 
W.G. Horneb, Esq. {InaLetter actdresse'dto T. S. Davies, 
Esq.y F.RS. L. ^ E.)* 


[If those matbeniaticians who have met whh a quadratic equation f whose 
“ roots'* either under a real or imagin^y form could* not be exhibited, 
will recall to memory the surprise with which they viewec^ the circum¬ 
stance, and the attempts which they made to^solve the inyster}', they 
will read with no ordinary gratification the following discussion of the 
general question of which this forms a part. The general theory of such 
equations, very happily named by Mr. tlorner Congeneric Equations/* 
is here laid down witft great clearness, and, so far as 1 hnow, for the 
first time,—as it is, indeed, nearly the Jirst time the formation of any 
general and philosophic views respecting them has been attempted. 

The following letter was drawn up in answer to some passages in one 
which I had a short time previously addressed to Mr. Horner, and wae 
a private and friendly communfeation ; yet I liave sincere pleasure in 
having obtained his permission tC publish it in the Phil. Mag. I do so 
under the conviction that it will furnish the same satisfaction to others 
that it has done to me. I shall only add in conclusion my hope that the 
inquiry which, in thg close of his letter, he has assigned to me, will 
be pursu^ by himself, as I know no man to whom such researches can 
be so safely and successfully referred. 

Jioyal Military Academy^ Nov, Ifi, 183t5. T. S. D.} 

My deau Sir, 

T AGREE with you in thinking th^ the properties of irra- 
^ tional equations have not received that degree or kind of 
attention from writers on the elements of algebra, which was 
due either to the importance of the subject, or to a considera* 
tion for the comfort of young students. This appeaiss the 
more extraordinary, because the methods of clearing an 
equation irom irrational expressions, whether involving the 
unknown or not, have been so fully discussed, that really very 
little remained to be done for rendering the state of the whole 
case very intelligible. Waring (Med. Alg., Prob.*2G.) may 
be cited as a case in point. But a miss is as good as a 
mile.” In solving equations involving radicals every one has 
experienced the necessity of putting his results to the proof 
before he could venture to decide which of them, or whether 
any of them, could be trusted; but as the latter alternative 
or the failure of every result, is of*rare o^urrence in books of 

* Communicated by Mr. Davies. 

f For instance, 2x + <hc “ roots” of which*are 4 and % 

as determined by the common process; neither of which substituted in, 
the equation red uces it to zer o. These are the roots of Its congeneric iur<P • 
equation 7 = 6. 

G 2 
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exercises, because, no doubt, the compilers had not thought 
the matter out, we who use their collections, being as in- 
—dolent as they, have contented ourselves with the general 
proltabllily of, at least, partial success. In the mean time 
even d^ssical writers have spoken of clearing an equation 
from radicals, in order to its solution, as a process of course, 
and which^woiild not in aluy way affect the conditions. The 
consequence is, that a habit prevails of talking about equations 
without any regard' to this peculiar case, and therefore in 
language which when applied to it becomes quite incorrect. 
The term root of an equation passes for synonymous with any 
quantity which, being substituted for the unknown, satisfies 
the conditions; and it is affirmed, and demonstrated, that 
every equation has at least one root; and that, having one^ it 
must have as many roots as there are units in the greatest 
index attached to the unknowi^. It is therefore quite start- 
ling, when we are reminded that equations may be proposed 
ad libitum^ whose conditions cannot be satisfied by any quan¬ 
tity, positive, negative, or imaginary; that notwithstanding 
this, the roots obtained from such equations may be real quan¬ 
tities. Nor is the enigma solved by discovering that the roots 
obtained from one equation are sure to satisfy the conditions 
of another, not much unlike it: on the contrary, one is quite 
displeased at this kind of thimble-rig shuffling, where we were 
assured of finding truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. A logician of the old school would settle the business 
by crying “ distinguo ” ; but we should still reply, that it is a 
lame distinction which clears up only one half of the pre¬ 
mises": we know that these are surd equations we are now 
speaking of, and that just before we were speaking of rational 
equations, or equations cleared of surds; but the difficulty 
remains unexplained. If he really knew a little of the sub¬ 
ject, he would, perhaps, next try the pass-word ambiguity : 
** There is always a certain ambiguity adhering to surd ex¬ 
pressions.” When, however, the most is said that can be said 
to that purport, it amounts in short to this, that in the reading 
of formulae, when we meet with a radicad, we ought not to 
use the definite but the indefinite article. We have a knack 
of sa^ng “where we ought^to say “a”, that is all; 
and if we did but redd a square root, a cube root, and so on, 
we should be certain of findiitg one that would satisfy the ex¬ 
isting conditions. This sounds plausibly, and at least ninety- 
nine out of e^ry hundred of algebraists would inquire no 
further; but you would perhaps object, that at this rate 

+ jf =s — V' JT might be a good equation, unless, with 
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LindleyMurray, we admit the when the same quantity 

appears a second time under the s5me •radical; aifd that 
without a greater latitude still, we should never be able 

prove that + *\/ x—a Y. — */ x+a made — V «*--a^and so 
on. So that thb professed ambigiuty is subject, after all, to a 
conventional permanence. \ • 

The source of the whole mystery, in my judgAnent, is to 
be found in the almost unavoidable imperfection of the man¬ 
ner in which we are taught to transform equations when we 
are at school. TUb operations consequent on transposition 
are correct as far as their principles' are resolvable into Eu¬ 
clidian axioms. Beyond that the}* are liable to fallacy; and, 
generally speaking, we are infallible in our judgement only 
as long as every term is on one side. We may then deter¬ 
mine satisfactorily in what cases zero is admissible as the ag¬ 
gregate value. An instance of the hazard attending the neg¬ 
lect of this principle is given in my paper in the Loud, and 
Edinb. Phil. Mag.fpr September 1834,'(vol.v.)p. 189. In the 
management of surds/instances might easily be accumulated. 

And whence this hazard ? and why consequent upon trans¬ 
position ? Because, from the nature of analysis, we are con¬ 
tinually arguing from the direct to the coiftverse. An equa¬ 
tion is formed hypothetically. We trace out certain direct con¬ 
sequences, in the form of equations also, and s(9 on; until an 
equation is obtained, such that if the first be true, the last is. 
therefore true. But the converse is that which we wished to 
ascertain. Is the hypothetical equation truc^ because the re¬ 
sulting equation is so? To determine this, a similar query 
must be instituted frqm link to link throughout the chain of 
reasoning. Is each equation in succession true, because the 
next in succession is so ? If each of these subordinate in¬ 
quiries admits of a decided affirmative, the repjy ^o the ge¬ 
neral query is satisfactory; otherwise, it is not. Now in the 
management of equations, we have been taught, either vir¬ 
tually or in direct terms, to rely upon certain axioms, which 
for the present purpose will be most effectually stated in 
pairs, viz. 

If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal 

and, ^ . It 

If equals be subtracted from (i^uals, the remainders | * 
are equal. , * J 

If equals to multiplied by equals, the produfsts are*) 
equal; and * 

If equals be divided by equals,‘the quotients are 
equal. 
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If equals be raised to powers denoted by equal ex**^ 
''ponents, the pottrers are equal; and , f 

>If ot' equal quantities roots be extracted, which >III. 
are denoted by equal exponents, the roots are 
ifcqual. ' / J 

It has never been my clAnce, either to hear the validity of 
any of the^e principles callW in question, or even any caution 
suggested ns necessary in the application of them; and yet, 
when tested by the' combined trial* of their direct and reflex 
action, they will presently appear to be, very susceptible of 
misuse in incautious hands. , 

The first and second pair, abstractedly considered, afibrd' 
such entire conviction, that in each of them, if either proposi¬ 
tion is granted, the other can be strictly demonstrated by 
means of it; and the second pair are truly corollaries to the 
first. No hesitation, no ambiguity, is felt. 

The fifth proposition, as a clear corollary to the third, is, 
in itself, equally satisfactory; but quite otherwise in regard 
to its reflex effect, as described in the sixtlu For, bqing aware 
that if unequal quantities (+ «, —a) be raised to power, 
denoted by equal exponents, the powers niay nevertheless be 
equal; we are assqred that, conversely, if of equal quantities 
roots be extracted which are denoted by equal exponents, 
the roots may nevertheless be unequal. 

This remark furnishes a sufficient reason for rejecting the 
third pair of principles, and consequently the ordinary me¬ 
thod of clearing an equation from surds. For, in every in¬ 
stance in which this is eflected by transposition and involution, 
in compliance with the fifth axiom, we tacitly assume that 
such step can be retraced with equal certainty by means of 
the sixth; whereas, in any such transit, the consequent equa* 
tion may be quite true, and yet the antecedent be quite false. 

If, howfevw, we attribute the failure of the third pair of 
axioms to a special ambiguity peculiar to evolution, we shall 
remain under a delusion, and miss the cause and remedy of 
the evil. Involution is but a single instance of the erroneous 
application of the axioms of the third pair; but the use of any 
of the four unexceptionable axioms is liable to be frustrated by 
a similar cause, although rn some,cases the absurdity intro¬ 
duced is so palpable as to occasion a kind of instinctive uncon¬ 
scious avoidance. In other instances, however, even acute 
minds have failed to observe the fallacy. This 1 shall now 
point out, and <prove that unless connected with the use of the 
first pair of axioms, it will be avoided, if no member of the 
equation is transpose to the zero side. 

The origin of the fallacy in question will be rendered more 
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evident by a course of amusing experiments upon a familiar 
equation, e, g. •• * • ’ 

+7jf*-8 a:-f-12 = 0, 

whose roots ane 1,2, —3, -2. Applyingihe four ajpoms in 
succession, we l^hall perceive howkthe incautious blending of 
two truths, by means of rules in tHemselves unexceptionable, 
will produce a falsehood. * 

1st. To -%x+ \2 ^ 0 

Add •_ X — 1=0 

x’ -P'2or* — 7 j:"* — 7X + II = 0; 

a false equation, with regard to al^ the values of x, with the 
single exception of 1, the value already used. Similar results 
would accrue from the addition or subtraction of any other 
divisor of the equation; the result will be false in every value, 
except those which are also Ibund in the equation added or 
subtracted. Thus, 

From -(•2x® — 7x® — 8x4-12 = 0 
Take * 6x® - 18x 4-12 = 0 

, x-* 4-2x*—13x® + lOx =0; 

whose only correct roots are those also of 3x4-2 = 0. 

2ndly, The given equation is resolvable into the quadratics 
X®—3x4-2 ssO, and x® 4-5 x 4- 6 *= 0. * 

Therefore, multiply x® — 3 x = — 2 

by X- 4- 5 X = — 6 

X* 'f 2x* — 15x*= 12; • 

a statement altogether erroneous, not containing a single cor¬ 
rect value of X. 

On the other hand, divide 

x*-|-2x3-7x®—8x=-12, , 
by X® — 3 X = — 2; 

• ^ r = 6 

X—'Y “ ' 

.•. x®4-2x® —13x = — 10: 

incorrect, except in respec^of the roots of x®— 3x4-2= 0. 

^ You will clearly perceive, without dwellTng upon the distinc¬ 
tion of cases, the very simple na*ftire and origin of the para¬ 
dox. The axioms speak of quantities which are simtStaneousl^ 
equal; but no two roots of an equation, unless«they be equal 
roots, are coexistent : if x = 1 it is not at the same time = 2. 
Consequently, as in each of the examples x in the upper of 
the two equations has some values, which substituted in tile 
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lower will render its sides unequal^ the results, as far as sueh 
values of x are ‘ concl^rned, are no longer coincident witli 
tite conditions of the aJcioms on which the management of 
equations is founded, but are illustrations of the opposite 
axiomsj'* viz. that'unequals added to, or subtracted from, or 
multiplied or divided by, /Equals, produce unequal results, or 
in algebraic language, equations. 

The reason why this inconvenience, in the use of the se¬ 
cond pair of axioms, cannot occur 'when all the terms are on 
one side and zero alone on the other, 's very evident; al¬ 
though, by another of those paradoxes by which equations 
are beset, the complete truth appears at first sight to be the 
result of combining a truth with an error, and equals to re¬ 
sult from combining equals with unequals. It is, however, 
easy to avoid all suspicion of error. Thus, it was said, that 
thcijgiiven equation is resolvable into + 2 = 0, and 

if- 5 A’ + 6 = 0. But as these statements are not simulta¬ 
neously truCf but, on the contrary, any value of x which satis¬ 
fies one of the quadratics will rendc thi. other ■=r- A, some 
numerical quantity difiering from 0, we in fact collect the 

product of j-' — 3 A Hr 2 « 0, or A, 
by -t- 7 A -f 12 = A, or 0, 

in finding (a?® — 3 j; -f- 2) (.r* -f 7 a -l- 12) = 0; where the 
premises being strictly correct, the result is unexceptionable. 
And the same result arises, although not with equally clear 
evidence of its truth, when A is superseded by zero. 

The same test, of a hypothetical adjustment of one of the 
two proposed equations, would at once expose the fallacy of 
each of the conclusions attained in our imaginary experi¬ 
ment. 

The general propriety of keeping the zero-side of each 
equation m a chain of argument clear from any transposed 
terms, is proved therefore by the liberty which it allows to 
the mind, of conceiving any zero, which happens to be pro 
tempore incorrect, to be superseded by the correct value, and 
of perceiving without any embarrassment or additional labour 
the e^aqt conditions of the final result. But the especial pro¬ 
priety of adhering to this expedient, when surds are to be ex¬ 
tricated, appears in the necer^ity which it imposes of attending 
to the of the argument, the suppression of which in 

the vulgar process occasioHii all the obscurity that is com¬ 
plained of. Thus, between the statements 

a ^ X br a—— O 

4 . 

iUd =a it or a* j? =, 0 - 


0 


4 
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the c(^u!a a + // x aa A has been y)st sight of The oom> 
plete chain is '' * 

a X ■xt Q or A 

^ a-f^/arsaA, OP p 

«• — X =fe 0. 

You are well aware that this ct^ula wi]4 in*all cases of surd 
equations, consist of all the variations that can be made of 
the given formula by varying the aifectibn of»each radical it 
contains in all possible ways. You also can refer, more readily 
than myself, to varjpus authors in whose works the method 
of forming the continued product of a formula and all such 
variations of it (for the sake of a cdhvenient term I would ven¬ 
ture to say, its congeners) has been simplified. You see, that 
by retaining the entire set of congeneric e(|uations, ail doubt 
respecting the constancy of qvery symbol employed, wi^h^r 
letter or radical sign, is entirely cleared away. Uncert|||||ty, 
indeed, still remains attached to the results of the solution of 
the final equation,; namely, uncertainty as to which of the 
congeneric fbrniuliB *will be reduced to zero, by the resulting 
values of X', but this doubt is unconnected with any perplexity 
respecting tHe general theory. 

A very unnecessary ambiguity is adinifled in the current 
acceptation of the word root ; and great advantage would ac¬ 
crue from restricting it to ks only legitimate signification of 
such a value of the unknown in any linear divisor of the 
equation, as will cause that divisor to vanish.” 

The sum of the whole matter, respecting surd equations, 

1 conceive to be this. We know that the continued product 
of a surd formula and all its congeners will produce a ra¬ 
tional formula; and that such rational formula, being equated 
to zero, may be solved by as many roots as it has dimensions. 
We are also certain that each of these roots wi4 cqpse one of 
the congeneric surd formulas to vanish; otherwise the product 
of all would not be a 0 as assumed. But, is the value of x 
which effects this, to be called a root of the surd formula ? 
No, it is a root of the rational combination only.—Have irra¬ 
tional equations, then, no roots ? None at all.— What have 
they, then, in the place of roots ? ^n equitable chance, in com- 
mcm with each formula in*the congeneric society, of solution 
by means of the solution of th^ stock-equation.—But if an , 
equation has no root, nor even a certainty of solution, in what 
form can it be intelligibly proposed ? A note of interrogation 
subjoined might serve to inthnate that the equation i» pro-* * 
posed either for solufateypL or correction.—To what order can 

surd e(|ualions be assigned ? To die fractional order ~, wlien 

7%ird Series, Vol. 8. Na 48. Jan. 1836. * H 
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n congeneric formulae pt'oduce a rational equation of the mth 
--•*^;thus, 


2d? 4* ^* “” <* * 's of the I o^er. 

«+v'.T+v'd^^&? = 0? i . 

a V a + X — — dTsssO? § . 

Are the chance^of solution equal for^^ach individual congener? 
1 leave that question in goou hands, and remain, 

• Yours, very affectionStely, 

Bath, Nov. 12, 1835. W. G. HouNaa, 


XI. Latter to Peter Barlow, Esq.y F.R,S.y 4’C., respecting 
some parts of his Reports addressed to the Directors and Pro¬ 
prietors of the ZiOndon and Birmingham Railway Company, 
By the Rev. DroNVsius Lardner, LL.D.^ F,R.S.t <$" 0 . 

Dear Sir, 

f T was not until my return to London within the last few 
-* days that I had the -pleasure of receiving a copy of your 
Second Report addressed to the Directors of the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company. The previous communica¬ 
tions which held passed led me to anticipate some collision 
of opinion between us, but I confess I did not expect, that 
any difference should exist on a question of a nature so ele¬ 
mentary as that which you have noticed in your Report. In 
page ■07 you say: 

“ If (as was assumed in the Parliamentary Committee on 
the question of the Great Western Railway) as much power 
was gained in the descent as was lost in the ascent,, the odds 
would be^m^de all even. But that assumption is altogether 
erroneous both in theory and practice.” 

And again, in page 91, you say, referring to your theory of 
the deflexion of bars: 

** The only doubt, therefore, which can remain is, ,how far 
1 ought to reject as inconsiderable any increase of power on 
the Ascending side. This point cannot be niet experimen¬ 
tally, and lam theit?fore ooliged to depend here only on d^ 
nionstration. The case cerfcsinly involves no difficulty of coh- 
peption to those acquainted with theoretical, mechanics; but 
the. question having, been se^n in a different fight by a gentle- 
eman pf considerable, scientific eminence, I should have been 
gl^ to have exhibited the effect experimentally j but .as the 
iv^ple turns upon velocity, this is of course imppssf^e.^ 

To those who have taken an interest in the question respect- 
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evidence before the 
•subsequently more 
fully developed by me at the meeting of the British Associirdbn 
iiblin, it will of course be evident that 1 am the person 
here alluded ta But since your.Report must needs fall into 
the hands of many persons who hne neither sqen my evidence 
before Parliament^ nor heard the discussion in Dublin, 1 think 


ing the eC^ct of gradients^ i*aised in my 
Great Western ]£ulwav Committee, and 


it right to explain briefly what the conclusions are at which 1 
arrived, and which you declare to be erroneous* both in theory 
and practice. • 

There are on railways certain inclined planes, forming so 
small an angle with the horizon, thjit a load placed upon them 
will not descend by its gravity, the friction being greater than 
the tendency down the plane by gravity. Let the angle of 
elevation ot such a plane be e, and let the greatest angle of 
elevation which is compatible with this conclusion be a'. 1 

shall call this angle, a^, the angle of repose. Now let us sup¬ 
pose an inclined plane at the inclination a, the length of which 
expressedvin feet is*I^: let a load be placed upon the plane, 
the amount of which we shall take as the unit of weight. Let 
t be the ratiq of the friction to the pressure peculiar to the 
nature of the road, the carriages, &c. which«is of course a con¬ 
stant quantity, so long as the carriages and the road continue the 
same. Now the pressure upon the plane will bq expressed by 
cos a; but as a must be a very small angle, we may, without 
sensible error, take cos e = 1, and consider the whole weight 
as pressing upon the inclined plane. In fact, J is an angle 
so small that its sine does not exceed 0*004, and t being still 
.srimller, it is clear that cos c is so nearly equal to the unit that 
we are justified in this assumption. 

To determine the tractive force which must be applied to 
the load to draw it up the inclined plane, it is only necessary 
to add together the forces necessary to overconfe the friction 
and the gravity: now the friction is and the gravity sin i; 
therefore the force which resists the motion up the plane will 
be < + sin B. The moving power, therefore, which will keep 
the load moving up the plane at a uniform speed will exert a 

C ull upon it which shall be expressed by t -f sin«. The'unit 
^ng the weight of the lo^d, it is dear that the total expendi¬ 
ture of mechanical power in drawing the load the entire len|^h: 
of the plane will be expressed b^ L (/ + sin »). 

Now to estimate the mechanical force necessary t8 draw the 
load at a uniform speed down the plane, we have only to ctikt- 
sider that the force which is opposed to the drdWing power i£t‘ 
the fdctioh t, diminished by that component of the w’e^htbf 
the load which is'directed down the plane, and which of cotif^ 

H 2 
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CDtispir^s with the draii^ing power. The effective jiesistaiice^ 
therefore, to the drawing power will be ^sin«, referred to. the 
wg^ht of the load as the unit. The total expenditure of me* 
ehanical force, therefore, necessary to cause the required de¬ 
scent will be L {t sin t). Now if we wish td determine.the 
whole mechanical power e^fpended in ascending and descend¬ 
ing the plane, it is only necessary to add L (^ + sin «) to L (/ -r- 
tin i); tne sum is 2 La/. Now it is obvious that this would be 
the amount of mechanical force expended in drawing the same 
load backwards and forwards on the level plane of the length L. 
' If the angle of inclination of the plane'were the angle of re¬ 
pose, then the tendency of the weight down the plane by its 
gravity would be precisely equal to the friction or sin s' =s /: 
there would in fact be no resistance to the motion down the 
plane, and consequently any velocity imparted to the load 
down the plane would be continued uniform without any 
drawing power to the bottom, supposing of course the plane 
to be free from the inequalities which would alter the amount 
of friction. ^ • 

To ascend such a plane, on the other band, would require a 
drawing force of twice the amount necessary for ji level, since 
t -f- sin t' SB 2 /; and we accordingly arrive at the same con- 
closion,—that in ascending and descending planes whose in- 
dmations do n^ot exceed /, the total expencuture of mechanical 
power is the same as on the level, the only difference being 
that on the level it is expended by one continued uniform 
exertion, and that on the inclinations it is greater in tlie as¬ 
cent find less in the descent, the mean being the amount upon 
the level. 

X explained full}', both before Parliament and at the British 
Association, that this reasoning would not extend to greater 
elevations than s', for that in these cases the power saved in 
the deScefat ^ould be less than the excess expended in the 
ascent, and that, consequently, such gradients would always 
occasion a loss of mechanical power. 

Now really this conclusion is so plain a result of first prin¬ 
ciples that I have been utterly at a loss to discover in what can 
originate our difierence of opinion about it. It struck me, 
therefore, that this discrepancy must have its origin, not dn 
the above reasoning, but in some (difference of conception-re¬ 
specting the very fbundatioi^ of mechanical science. It oc¬ 
curred td me, therefore, tOc>look over your Reports, to see 
whether the same difference as to first principles would lead you 

boinclption^upon other points difierent firom those at which I 
idioold have arrived: in this I was not disappointed, for I found 
nfaiiother ease, in which the force of gravity is considered, and 
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indeed one which is d|e extreme ease of nn inclined plane, vix. 
that of a perpendicular fall, you havl arrived at a coficlusion 
which certainly is totally at variance with the views whish I 
have been accustomed to take of the theory of forces. In 
your First R^ort to the Directors of th(f London and Bir» 
iningham Railway Company, pa^90, in speaking of the elfeet 
produced by the wheels of wagons passing over the joints of 
rails where one has sunk below the leve] of the other, so as to 
form a sort of slip, you iky: * 

It has perhapa never occurred to such persons that a dif^ 
ference of level at a joint-chair will, when the carriage is moving 
from the higher to the lower level at its greatest speed, cause 
the wheel to pass the distance of a foot without pressing on the 
rail, and consequently throwing the whole weight, whico ought 
to be borne equally by the two rails, wholly upon one. Yet 
this is a fact resting upon a natural law, and cannot be other> 
wise. To fail ^th of an inch by the action of gravity requires 
^‘^th part of a second, and in that time the carriage will have 
advanced a foot, «nd consequently in that space the whole 
weight has been borne by one rail only,” 

I freely qonfess that I am one of the persons you allude .to, 
to whom such an idea never would have qpcurred. I am en¬ 
tirely ignorant of the natural law to which you allude, but 1 
am not ignorant of a natural law wjiich is altogether incoih- 
patible with your conclusion; and my conviction that the 
whole weight cannot press on the remaining wheel is quite as 
clear and strong as yours is that it will so pres.s. It is quite 
true that the force of gravity will cause a body to fall freely 
•j-’^th of an inch in ^*^th part of a second, but when tlfe force 
ol gravity is thus employed it cannot at the same time cause 
the whole weight of the same body to press upon a fixed point. 
The fact is, that when the wheel passes from the higher to the 
lower level, the centre of gravity being unsup[X)rted falls, and 
the only pressure exerted upon the remaining wheel depends 
on the moment of Inertia of the load in receiving an incipient 
angular motion, and it is evident that this pressure must be 
extremely slight; but, whatever be its amount, it is totally dif¬ 
ferent both as to effect and cause from that which yqu allude 
to. If you consider that during the moment of a, perpendic.uilar 
fall, in the case of one rdU being below*the level of the.olher, 
the weight while it falls still piCsses with its whole force upion, 
the rails, your view even of th^ most elementary principle of 
this part of mechanics is so essenUally diff^ent from mine, 
that the wonder is, not that we should differ *i» one insta.^; 
but that we should agree in any.. t, * : • 

Referring again to your second Rjeport, wWe ydu.Iiave 
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noticed jlny inferences respecting gradients, I find that you say 
. * 

the question wholly turns upon velocity, it is of course 
tiUpossible to exhibit the effect experimentally.’^ 

Now although 1 'do not perceive this to be A all a matter 
of course, but on the con||f*ary have found it very easy to 
reduce questions depending on velocity to experiment, yet 1 
beg to observe that <the present question does' not depend 
either wholly or at all upon velocity. Whatever be the-speed 
of the load upon the inclined plane, provided only it be main¬ 
tained uniform, my theory of gradients (if it deserve to be so 
called) will still hold good.» It will take the same expenditure 
of mechanical force to move a load on such inclined planes as 
1 have described, and the mean between the ascending and 
descending forces will be the force along a level plane. You 
must surely be so well acquainted with the laws of friction that 
it is needless for me to remind you that that resistance is alto¬ 
gether independent of the velocity. And 1 would also beg to 
observe that the case is one totally distipcl from the consi¬ 
deration of accelerating forces. In page 91 you say: 

This point cannot be met experimentally, andJ am there¬ 
fore obliged here toi-depend only on demonstration. The case 
certainly involves no difficulty of conception to those acquainted 
with theoretical mechanics, &c.” “ 

1 admit that it does not; but I apprehend the conception 
which those acquainted with theoretical mechanics form of it 
will be altogether different from that at which you appear to 
have a|rivea, and I therefore regret that you seem to have 
forgotten your expressed intention of giving a demonstration 
of your own peculiar view of the matter. In the next page 
(92) you mention the intention as one which you had, but seem 
to have immediately abandoned it. 

It will bts v€ry gratifying to me, and 1 am sure it will be 
useful to all who are practically engaged in those extensive 
enterprises for the formation of lines of communication through 
the country, if vou will show how these views of mine are at 
variance with-the established principles of mechanics. Al- 
thou^ I am not aware that any one has hitherto pointed out 
the property which 1 have explained in reference to inclined 
{ilanes of less inclinatfdn than the angle of repose, yet, so far 
1 am informed, there is ncrdifference of opinion whatever, 
as to the legitimacy of the method of estimating the tractive 
force both in ascending and descending these planes. The 
same formulae that I have used, viz. L (t ± sins), have beett 
io substance universally adapted m estimating die tUechaniedi 
forch necessary to work railroads. You will find that many 
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eminent enmneers, although they hav4l no| thi'own the prin* 
ciple into the language oi analysis, have nevertheless used it 
arithmetically'; and indeed I have never before heard ^any 
doubt expressi^ about it. ^ • 

During the last autumn I havefceen engaged in an exten¬ 
sive course of experiments on ra^roads in different parts of 
the kingdom, with a view to determine with greater precision 
than has been hitherto attgined, the valud^ of the different con* 
stant quantities which enter into their theory. The resulte of 
all these experiments are in the most perfect accordance mtti 
the principle you have called in question. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Dion. Lahdner. 


36, Cambridge Terrace, Edgeware Road, 
December 14,1835. 
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XI I. Remarks on a supposed new Law of Magnetic Action. Bp 
the Rev. Wii.LiyvM Ritchie, LL.D,^ F.lt.S , Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
and in the University of London.* 

TN the last Number of the London and Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Magazine f, Mr. Fox has endeavoured to show 
that the mutual attraction Tif two magnets (|oes not follow 
the law formerly adopted by all philosophers, viz. the law 
of the inverse square of the distance; but the law of the simple 
inverse of the distance. This law he deduces from experi¬ 
ments on the attraction of the opposite ends or poles of mag¬ 
nets placed at very small distances from each other. TPhus, 
for example, when the ends of the magnets are at the distance 
of of an inch, he found the effect to be only one Half of 
,what It was when they were in contact; when removed to the 
distance of -r^xsxs effect was one haf ff one half 

or one fourth', when separated by a distance of of an intm, 
the force was only one half of one fourth, or one eighth, &c.; 
which numbers are to each other in the inverse ratio of the* 
distances 

1 admit the truth of the experiments, but differ from Mr.; 
Fox in the conclusion hie has drawn from them. To show* 
that the deduction is unfounde^ we must first describe what 
b meant by the pole of a magn^ and its position with regard * 
to the extremity of the magnet. The pole of a* magnet is 
the centre ofparaRel forces of all the attractionaand repubioRS 
of the detnentary magnets of which it is composed. Now tlie* 
position of this een/ro will obviously depend on the form of 

* Communicated by-the Author. t Vol. v«. p. 4.11). 
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tb^<ilHignet» and also ofA its Ui^th, Biot has shown that in a 
steel wire 24 incheii long, and properly ma^etized, the pol^ 
is inch and a halfixora its extremity, ana ^at this distant 
diminishes with eyer^ diminution in the len^t of the mag¬ 
net *. The centre of paraWel forces or the poie of a magnet 
is similar to the centre of parity of a body. In the one case 
the effect is the same as if all the matter of which the body 
is composed w^re concentrated in the centre of gravity, in the 
Other the effect is the same as if tne dij^ence l)etween the 
sum of all the attractive and repulsive rorres were concen- 
tiated in the pole. Now, in the case 6f the mutual attrac¬ 
tion of bodies, our measurements are always taken between 
the centres of gravity \ in the case of magnetic attractions the 
distances of the magnets are, in fact, the distances between 
the poles. 

Let the distance of the ^ ' 

jiji’ 


ed2, as in fig. (l.),and then .g . 
separated by an interval ^ 
of 1, as in fig. (2.), and . 
by intervals of 2.*‘ as in ' 
fig. (3.) 

Then the di'^tances between tfie centres of force in these 
three positions are 2, 3, 4. Hence if the law of the invet'se 
squares of the distances, investigated by Coulomb, be the 
real law of action, the attractive forces will be inversely as 
2", 3®, 4®, that is, as i, xV; but A is nearly the half of one 
fourth, and xV nearly the naif of |, as Mr. Fox found by 
actual experiment. These experiments then, instead of lend¬ 
ing to « nevi lavi of action, afford a beautiful illustration of 
that law which universally prevails whenever we have matter 
acting on ihaffer by attractive or repulsive forces. 



poles of the magnets when .. ^ 
in apparent contact be call- ' 


Xni. Description of a Thermometer Jhr determining minute 
DiMrenees qf Temperature, By Marshall Hall, 

FM.8. ^c, t 


tverse ratio of the res^ 

turn and of the irritalplm in jthe animal kingdom, an¬ 
nounced ii» a late volume of the rbilosophical Tranaacdons^, 
I have ^^d it^absohitely necessary to oetermine the tnipute 
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[for def^'mviSttg mtntOo pj^retkfs ^ Tmperc^rt. 

differeno^s of ten^ratofe which exist in animals 
of the same^dass. In pii|f$oih^ this inoahry, t soon 
di$covetred f^at it was essential to aavi^e other 
insti^um^ls than those in ordinary use. s 

it was easy b)i edargbg the bulb and by select* 
ing a tube of extremely 6ne calibra to render the g 
common thermometer capable of more minute ih- 
dications. But it was impossible to carry this 
change beyond a certain degree, the augmented ^ 
length of the instrui^ent becoming highly incon¬ 
venient. • e 

In order to obviate this difficulty, I devised the 
instrument which I am now about to describe. s 
The form of this instrument is represented in 
the accompanying outline. The relative size ot the 4 
bulb and calibre of the tube is ;uch that the tenth 
part of a degree occupies a considerable space ^ 
upon the scale. The entire scale consists of ten 
degiees. At the upper part of the thermonietric ^ 
tube a small bulb is blown, which I shall desig¬ 
nate the resef^ir; it is turned forwards so as to * 
lemain at a right angle with the tube. , 1 

The bulb and the tube are filled with mercury, 
and a little of that fluid is included irs the reser- 0 
voir, when the whole is bermeticalij sealed. 

When an.experiment is to be made, the mer¬ 
cury in the tube is to b^ brought into contact with 
the mercury in the reservoir, by placing the in¬ 
strument hori^ontall3', with the reservoir upwards, in water of 
a sufficient temperature. 

1 will npw suppose that I wish to try the comparative 
temperature of me swallow which shuns, and the sparrow 
which abides, the rigoura of our winter. The thermometer 
is removed from the water at the temperature of 110° Fahr,, 
and placed upright. The contiguity of the mercury iiv the 
tube with the menmry in the resefvoir being brohen, 
highest point in the scale will represent that degree^ vhtf 
110°. The lowest will consequently be the lOOto 4t^pret. 
The entire scale is one^of su dtqphees between these extremeaKi 
each degree being divided n»to tetahs. * 

The Sfuie pDin ts adopted for my other part of the scaSe. 
We have thus an instrument of the usual sice, dIpabM Of 
lAeastiring the tenths of a degree of temperetitre, at 'my 
port of die stale. It only reggites the ad^ii^ hf a ootmnon 
thevmiQHmetcr to afford the extreme-Iiniutebf' die magnifieid 
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1 be permitted ^ add, that the temperature of an ani¬ 
mal indicated by i?uch a thermometer compared with that of 
. thBr medium in which it is placed, affords a near approxima¬ 
tion to the degree of respiration, and, inversely, of the irrita¬ 
bility of the muscular fibre. 

.■ — .. -- t -TTv;. - ' -rr - TTr . 

LXV. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

OFFICIAL BEPOIIT OF THE PROCEEHINGS OF THE BRITISH AS¬ 
SOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT QF SCIENCE, AT THE 
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MEDICAL scTEN^E,— Continued. 

Eseperimental Inquiry into the different Offices of Lacteals^ Lym- 
phatics, and Veins in the Function of Absorptimi. By P. D. 
Handyside, M.D. • 

T he d\ithors general position is thus stated: ‘‘ The laeteals,lym¬ 
phatics, and veins are endowed each with a peculiar office in the 
general functions of absorption; for example, 1. Tim lacteab Bxe 
those vessels which absorb the aliment which is necessary for main¬ 
taining the nutrition aiftl increase of the body, and exercise the 
property of refusing entrance to all other matters; 2. The lympha^ 
Hes absorb the elements of the body upon their becoming useless or 
noxious, so as by their final discharge from the system to make room 
for ^he deposition of new matter, and these vessels possess no ab¬ 
sorbing power over any substances foreign to the system; 3. The 
veim not only return to the heart the blood after that fluid has ful¬ 
filled the object of its diffusion over the system, but enjoy the office 
of receiving into the animal system by absorption various foreign 
matters w^iq^ may be brought into contact with their orifices. 

In support of these views the author presents a short review of 
results obtained by various eminent anatomists ahd physiologists. 

The following is the order of the subjects discussM: 

Lacteab. —Their distention after a full meal,—^their condition as 
observed in living animals;—efibets of ligatures on the thoracic 
ducts of horses. 

Lympkatiesy —^Anatomical origin of,-^alogy of lymphatics and lae- 
teals,—exact resemblance of the l^ph prior to its absorption to 
that found in the l^ynmhatid^ vessels,—absence of Imphatics in 
vegetables,—^no proof afforded by examination of lymph that 
lymphatics serve as the chaWel through which foreign matters 
entrance into the system,—^no communication between lym- 
and veW except through the great lymphatic trunks. 
*BK:^Analogv between the anatomy and disp<^iiion of^ the veins 
animals and the vessels corresponding to these in plants, fav<mrt 
the doctrine of venous absorption. 
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When foreign matters capable of affecting the constitution ge- 
neralljT) and of Being diluted in its fiolidl and fluids, are baought 
into contact with ^e serous and mucous surfaces of the body, 
with the cutis vera, and with the interstitial cellular tissue of dif¬ 
ferent organs,Jhe resulting phsenomena exhibited by the blood 
in the veins give evidence that th^e vessels *are the sole agents 
employed in this variety of absorpti||m.” These four points are 
discussed by reference to a variety of experiments, to which the 
author adds the following from his own researches, as bearing on 
the question of absorption f>f foreign matters by wins of the cel* 
lular tissue* 

Exp. 1. Having mad' fistulous opening in the abdominal parietes 
of a dog^ he took advantage of the period when a complete granu¬ 
lating surface should be formed, to apply to it very freely the solu¬ 
tion of pruss. potass. On killing the animal three minutes after the 
application, and applying the appropriate chemical test to the blood, 
it was seen to exhibit traces of die prussiatc. 

Exp. 2. lie induced the formation of a granulating surface four 
inches square in extent in the fleshy substance of the back of a 
large caty and then retained pledgets of lint moistened with of the 
usual solution of the prussiate of potash in contact with this surface 
during the space of fou? hours. A fair indication of the presence 
of the poison in the blood was seen, on submitting to theMsual test 
the blood fronf the carotid arteries, both in its fluid and coagulated 
states, while no indication whatever of its presence was observed in 
the lymph. 

These experiments now put forth as evidence favour of the 
doctrine of absorption by the veins of foreign matters, from the in* 
ierstitud cellular tissue of the animal body, when taken along with 
the previous experiments also adduced to prove the absorption of 
foreign matters from the surface of the cutis vera and the different 
mucous and serous superfleies, would appear to justify a conclusion — 
that the absorption of foreign matters occurring from the interstices 
and surfaces of the body occurs solely through the channel of the 
venous system. 


Observations on the effects of Cold on different parts of the Human 
Bodyy and on a mode of measuring Refrigeration* By Dr* 
OSBORKK. 

In this communication Dr. Osborne began by adducing some 
facts to show the importance of cold, viewed as a cause of disease. 
He stated, that of 57^ the entire number of patients on the preced- 
big day (13th August, 183dJ) in Sir Patrick Dun’s Cliniem Ho- 
spi^, 34 could distinctly refer to c#ld as the cause of their com¬ 
plaints, contracted in the following manner; in 12 fipm damp 
clothes, 5 from damp feet, 3 from bathing, and 14? from cold air 
when heated. This proportion, however, would p^bably be very , 
different in winter. The direct effect of cold on the mr-passages of 
the lungs is almost restricted to inflammation at ihe rima of the 
glottis, and this is usually caused by suddenly rushing from heat^ 
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to <K)ld air. It may he proved that the respired air, being of nearly 
the sahie temperatuve as*the blood, and not deriving its heat from 
HiO action of respiration in the lung (see Brodie’s Experiments), 
must, in its passage downwards, be heated to considerably more 
than half the diffQi*ence between the temperatur^of the blood and 
that of the air; that, conseq^ntly, at its arrival in the air-vcsicles 
of the lungs, it^iuust have acquired such a tempemture as amounts 
to a protection against the eftects of cold. Dr. Osborne considers 
this as a provision of tnature in a maj^ter in which we are not able 
to guard oursefves- 

When, owing to an oppression of nervous eneigy,' the healthy 
temperature of the surface is not maintained, then the air arrives at 
the air-vesicles without being heated; hence, he conceives, may be 
explained the numerous instances of sudden death s^'hmh oo^ur in 
chronic bronchiris and low fevers when sud'L.i uepressions of the 
temperature of the atiKiosphere have taken place during the night. 
In those cases the cold thus admitted to the lungs causes a torpor in 
their capillary circulation; and af&r death it is found that the blood 
has stagnated in the lungs, and in the veins and right cavities of the 
heart 

The common opinion that various inflammdtory diseases arc con¬ 
tracted by sleeping in newly-built houses appears to be ill founded, 
except in as far as the clothes worn by the individual may contract 
moisture. The ai" under the bedclothes bding kept up by the beat 
of the body to tlie temperature 80“, the only way in which the damp 
air can prove injurious i\by the lungs, which, as before stated, are, 
in health, enal^ed to resist its effects. It appears that in a regiment 
which was quartered in newly-built barracks no injury resulted from 
the damp. 

On the stomach the effect of cold is perceived, not by a sensation 
of oeld in that organ, but by thirst, in consequence of reaction, as 
is experienced after taking ices. When the cold is long-continued 
or overpowering, in consequence of feeble reaction, then gastritis is 
produced from torpor of the capillaries. This last mode of expla¬ 
nation is derived from the phaenomena observed in the exterior of the 
body on tlra application of cold. When the application is transient and 
the circulation vigorous, the contraction of the vessels and paleness 
of the surface are only momentary, and are succeeded by reaction 
evinced in iiicreai^ed heat and diffused blush of redness. When it is 
long continue#then the pale and shrunk state of the surface is gra- 
dtially succei^ed by a purple or livid colour, attended with increase 
of size, as may be proved by^a ring on the finger, from the swollen 
state of, tlie vessels. Comparing tlies* facts with the experimente de¬ 
tailed by Dr. Alison,—^which sljowed that in inflamed parts not only 
the small yessels but the large arterial trunks leading to the part are 
dilated, and rendered incapablt^ of contracting like other arteries,— 
^ Dr. Osborne |m>poses the (juestion, whether there is not sufficient 
* evidence to ^fovc that cold produces infiammatidn by producing 
torpor ai^d mlats^ion of the vessels, either of the part itself or of 
BOpka connected or a^yacent part, which, if not removed by transient 
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reaction, is followed by the more permanent reaction of inflamma- 
tion, causing a number of new phsenomei^ ^ ^ 

With regard to the effect of cold on the skin, which is the most 
important of all, it is evident that meteorology has contributed very 
litUe to our knowledge of the influences of the ^.tmosphere on healtn 
or disease. It has appeared to the Author, that in order to connect this 
science with utility, as far as mankii^ is concerned, one conmdera* 
tion has been omitted, which is, ifte cooling pmver of the ainto^here 
estimated imth reference to ourselves. The ^man body has a heat 
of nearly 98°, and is placet! in a medium always Cooler than itself. 
The degree of cooling influence exerted on it has never been made 
the subject of measurement, and to the present time is estimated 
solely by the feelings. In order to measure tlie cooling influences 
of the air or other media. Dr. Osbdrne used a spirit thermometer, 
witliout a frame, carefully graduated from tlie degree 90 to 80 in¬ 
clusive, that being nearly the temperature of the exterior of the body. 
Having heated the bulb to 90°, he exposed it in different situations, 
observing the time during whiclf the spirit descended from 90° to 80°; 
and adopting, as a measure of the refrigerating power, the rate of 
cooling deduced. And by this contrivance is exhibited the result 
of radiation, and of conducting power of the atmosphere as 
modified by its temperature, its ilensity, its moisture, and its cur¬ 
rents; and yxat result, the most interesting of all to the invalid, 
who, in respect to temperature, may be conceived as represented 
by the instrument. As the variety in the shape of tlie bulb, the 
bore of the tube, the thickness of the jglass, or the density and 
quantity of the fluid employed will cause variety iit the time of the 
descent, the result obtained with two thermometers must not be ex¬ 
pected exactly to correspond. In order to procure uniformity for 
this purpose, it will be necessary to place a number of them, pre¬ 
viously graduated between 90° and 80° and heated to 90°, iq air at 
60° or 50°, and to select those which contract according to the time 
fixed on as a standard. The thermometer so applied, Dr. Osborne 
proposes to call a psychometer, or measurer of refrigeration. 

Amongst the observations brought forward by him to illustrate 
its use are the following: m • 

To show the refrigerating effect of agitation of of a breeze, the 
temperature of the air remaining the same. 

In air, temp. 70° at rest, it cooled from 90° to 80° in 5“ 2W- 

-in a slight breeze...in 2® 50®. 

-blown on trith a bellows.in 58*. . 

These obserx^ations show the fallacy of determining climate by 
the thermometer. There situations in ^hich, owing to constant 
currents of air, a cold is product! of the utmost consequence td 
health, but not appreciable by the thermometer. Dr. Osborne ex¬ 
pects that by means of this mode oT observation much light may be 
thrown on the climates of the western coast of Afftca, and of other • 
unhealthy localities. The meteorological tables at present kept in 
those places fail in showing the effect of the sea and land breeizes'. 

* The following shows the refrigerating power of water above air 
of the same temperature, at rest, to be above 14 to k 
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In air at rest, temperature 70®, it cooled from 90® to 80® in 5“* 4tQ"* 
In water at rest, sam^teiif^rature...in 

It i«r w^U known that in swimming it is not the fatigue so mucii 
SB the refrigeration which fixes the limit This appears from tlie 
f^omng observatiox compared with the preceding^ 

The instrument agitated in ^ater, cooled from 90® to 80® in 15*. 

' In order to ascertain the refrigeration produced by damp clothes, 
Dr. Osborne covered the bulb of the instrument with cotton wool, 
and having placed it at rest in an apartment at OS^*®, found it to cool 
fw>m 90® to 80® in 10® 14*. Placing it in the»same circumstances, 
but with the cotton wool slightly damped, it cooled down in 2® 57®. 
This proportion must be much increased when under the influence 
of the open air. The application of cotton wool to the skin, moist¬ 
ened with water or an evaporating lotion, he has found the most 
eligible means of cooling the surface in disease, not only on account 
of the constancy with which the refrigeration is maintained, but 
ftom its being peculiarly agreeable fo the feelings of the patient. 


On the inflmnee of tfie Artificial Rarefactimt or Diminution of At- 
mosphmc Pressure in some Diseases^ and \he Effects of its Con¬ 
densation or increased Elasticity in others. By Sir Jamls 

Murray. * * 

% 

The paper was divided into two parts. TTie first detailed the ge¬ 
neral principles of the rarefaction of air, and its powers as a reme¬ 
dial agent on the human body. The second part related to the local 
agency of condensation of air in topical diseases. 

The propositions were submitted, not as remedial means of them¬ 
selves alone, but as auxiliary to those already in use. It was shown, 
That the ordinary atmospheric pressure sustained by the whole body 
averages 15 tons;—that by placing a person in an air-tight bath, with 
provision for breathing the ordinary atmosphere, half a ton or a ton 
can be removed without danger: 

That the abstraction of tliis elastic compression permits the easier 
expansion of tUb ^est, elicits the blood and animal heat to thesur- 
fkce of the body, ^opens the pores of the skin, and restores to the 
surface rashes or eruptions which had been siippressed. 

It was therefore submitted, that on agent capable of producing 
such effects is entitled to consideration in treating certain conditions 
of pectoral diseases; in eliciting internal congestions or inflammar 
tions from central organs to the/urface; in preventing certain fevers, 
and other complaints arising from otetructions of the cutaneous 
functions; in translatitig gout ai|^ rheumatism from vital organs to 
the limbs; \n restoring a due balance of the circulation, and attfact-^ 
ing the blood into the superficial veins fjfom the deep-seated artocies. 

. ^ A case of a p^ient was detailed, in which congestion of the brain 
^iras diverted from the head by inclosing one of the lower extremi¬ 
ties in a ra^yin^ bath, and abstracting about two ponn(ls wd, a half 
of pressure fiwireach inch of the surface: the influx ct, tho fluids 
was so great, that in two hours the circumference of the limb*was 
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increa^ nei^ly tliree in>che%‘ the vessels of the skin rendered red, 
warm, and tui^id, and the head relieved. 

The case of a painter was also adduced, whose right ann had long 
been paralysed and cold from the effects of lead paint. The am 
was put for twc^ hours into the rarefying casei^and afterwards 
tiiiued hot and vigorous, so that tie man was able to resume his 
work. 

Part second. —As diseases of an opposite nature require opposite 
remedies, the principle of rarefaction is r^ersed in certain cases, 
and condensaiiofi^ or additional pressure, employed 

This part of the paper detailed several cases illustrative of the powers 
of this agent. Where*there was too much vascularity of parts, then 
local pressure, pumped under an air-tight covering, emptied the vessels, 
propelling onwards the overflow of bldod contained in tlie veins, and 
preventing its undue influx by the arteries. 

The consequences were, to diminish inflammations, dissipate tu¬ 
mours and white swellings, facilitate the reduction of hernia and other 
protrusions, and to diminish the influx of fluids into indurated 
breasts or enlarged glands. 

The author adduced a very interesting case, the reduction of a 
prolapms ant by atmospheric pressure, without touching or bruising 
the sensitive intestine. 

The poAvers of condensation of air were then alluded to, for the 
treatment of fungfius sores or ulcers, and fiy the suppression of 
uterine haemorrhages, as Avell as bleeding from wounds or lacera¬ 
tions*. 


On the Differential Pulse. By Dr. M’Donnell. 

Dr. INTDonneirs paper began with a description of what he terms 
‘‘ the Differential F^lse,'’ and with proofs of his claim to priq^ty in 
ascertaining it in 1784. The observations which succeed related to 
the following subjects. 

The influence of disease and of particular remedies upon the 
pulse, with a reference to the effect of posture on the number of 
beats; the absence of this phaenomenon in quadrupeds, owing to 
their natural vessels being horizontal in both the lying and standing 
posture; certain cases of health and disease, in which the maximum 
and minimum of this variation are found; the methods to be pursued 
for investigating the number of the pulse in wild and ferocious juii- 
mals as deducible from their respirations; the proportion between 
stops, pulses, and respirations in man and quadrupeds in active ex¬ 
ercise ;. observations made #.t a de^h of J{S feet in a diving-beD^ 
which corroborate the views of Sir David Barry and Dr. Carson on 
the moving powers in the circulanon; proofs barometrical va¬ 
riations have no influence upon th^ pulse or breathingsf 
, Phrt 2.—On the limitations of the doctrine of |;be ^VDifferential 

* In vol. xlv. of the PhOoicmhical Magazine, First Series, p. 293, %aa 
published a paper on Smith's A^Pump Vapour-Bath, aW instroment s^ch 
v^ 'dmgnea to effect, by the same means, many of the ol^eets contemplated 
by MuiT8y.-^EDiT. • 
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Pulse*'; of stationary or uermanent pulses; observations made on 
the pulshs of children flefore and after their having respired; of 
accmeration of pulse after birth; observations on quadrupeds 
with respect to this; supposition that the fcetus remains b^ore 
birth in the state of^he cold-blooded animals; of t})e hnal cause of 
this peculiarity; of the oausd of the stethoscopic sounds of the 
fcetal heart beings very rapids although the pulse in the funis be slow ; 
an account of an experiment made by a watch ticking under water; 
of the remarkable strei^th of the foetal pulse aa felt in the chord; 
of the absorptioh of the blood in the chord into the system of the 
foetus after delivery ; and the inference from this in favour of the 
views of Sir David Barry and Dr. Carson respecting the suction power 
of the thorax as influencing the circulation. 

On some hitherto unobserved Differences in the Effects of Accumu^ 
lotions of Liquids or of Air within the Cavity of the Thorax. By 
Dr. WiLtiAM Stokes. 

On Aneurism by Anastottmsis. By R. Adams, A.M.^ Member of 

the Royal College of Surgeonts. 

Abstract of a Ctzse of deficient Development of the right Hernia 
sphere of the Brain^ with Congenital Malf&i^ution of the Hip and 
Wrist JointSy and Atrophy of the Memb^s of the same Side, By 
Dr. Hutton. 

Description of a Cast of Deformity of the Pelvisfin which the Casa-- 
rean Operation was successfully performed. By G. B. Knowles, 
M.R.C.S.^ FJL.S.y Lectyrer on Botany attJie Birmingham School 
of Medicine. '' 

Propositions concerning TyphusPever^deducedfrom numerous Obser* 

vittiom. By Dr. Pehrv. 

On iheXJse of Chloride of Soda inPever. By Rob. J. Graves, 

Dr. Graves commenced a scries of clinical experiments in 1832 
upon the efficacy of chloride of soda in petechial and maculated 
fever. He has exhibited this medium at Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital 
and at the Meath Hospital, where its effects have been witnessed by 
a great nuiilbA* of physicians as well as pupils. The form recom¬ 
mended is Labarraque's solution,,which is a saturated solution of 
chloride of soda. This was given in doses of from fifteen to twenty 
drops in an ounce of camphor mixture every fourth hour. In the 
commencement of fever, where there is great heat of skin and signs 
of vascular excitement, its employment is contraindicated. It is 
also inadmissible in cases where there is decided evidence of vis* 
ceral inflammation. When the early stdge of fever is past, when aU 
^ general and local indicelions hi^e been fulfilled, when there is no 
complication with local disease, when the patient lies sunk md pro¬ 
strated, when restlessness, low delirium, and more or less derange- 
« {Dent of sensibiKty is present, when the pulse is quick, when uie 
body is covered'^with maculee or petechim, and the' secretions fk»m 
the skin and qiucoub membranes give evident proof qt what has 
bedh termed a putrescent state of the fluids, it is then that the chlor 
ride of soda may be prescribed with advantage. It q>eratea, although 
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not rapidly, yet ener^ically, in arreeting of those syi^toms 
which cre^ most fuarm. It seems to countmict the tendency to 
tympanitis, to correct the foetor of the excretions, to prevent collapse, 
to promote a return to a healthy state of the secretions of the skin, 
bowels, and kidneys; in fact, it app^rs admivably calculated to 
meet the bad effects of low putrid fe^r. Its employment does not 
preclude the use of wine or other appMved remedies. Dr. Graves 
has used it in severd hundred cases cff typhus, and strongly recom¬ 
mends its employment in ths^ disease. 

Original Views of the Functions and iH^ases cf the Intestinal 

Canalj ^c. By Br. O’Bbirnx. 

On Purulent Ophthalmia^ By Br. Evoav Kennedy. 

Dr. Evory Kennedy gave a report of numerous cases of purulent 
ophthalmia of infants, in which leeching, constant removal of the pu¬ 
rulent secretion, and caustic applications, modified according to the 
violence of the attack, and, in aggravated cases, the solid nitrate of 
silver, applied to the interior of the lids, had proved most successful. 

A notice of the curved Drill Catheter, invented by Mr. Francis 
i^’Esthange, was presented to the meeting. 

• ♦ - 

Mr. Hawkins exhibited to the Section specimens of Harrington's 
patent Electrizer. - 

Abstract of Registry kept in the LyingAn Hospital of Bublin^ By 
Robert Collins, AT./)., la^ Master of that InstitutionJ^ 

MECHANICAL SCIENCES APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 

On Impact and Collision. By Eaton Hodgkinson. 

Mr. Hodgkinson reported to the Section the results of certain ex¬ 
periments made by him on impact and collision, in continuation of 
those communicated to the Association in the year 1834 on the 
collision of imperfectly elastic bodies. The results were, 

First, That cast-iron beams being impinged up<^ J)y certain 
h^vy masses or balls of metal of different kinds, were deflected 
through the same d^tance^ whatever were the metals used, provided 
that me weights of the masses were equal. 

Secondly, That the impinging masses rebounded after the stroke 
through the same distances, whatever was the metal of which they 
were composed, provided that the weights were the same. 

Thirdly, That the effect of t^e masses of diffjerent metals impinging 
npon an iron beam were entirely ind^endent of their elasticities, and 
were the same as they would give if th^^inminring masses were inelastic. 

Mr. Hodgkinson also gave the r^uU of some interesting experi¬ 
ments on the ftacture of wires under different states ^f tension, from 

* Of this and some other communications made to the*Medical Section, 
the titles only of which are mven inourreport, abstracts will be found in the 

of, the Proceedings of the Association, separately printed for the Use 
ortne members.— Edit. 

Third Stries. Vol. 8. No. 43. Jan. 1836. *1C 
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which it appeared that Uie wire best resisted fracture and impact 
when \t was under ^he ^tension of a weight wliicb, being added to 
that impinging upon it equalled one third of the force that was ne¬ 
cessary to break it. 

On die Solid of least Itesistance* JBy J, S* Russet-l# 

Mr. Russell called up4n to give an account of a new form for 
the construction of ships^ by which they sliould experience least re¬ 
sistance from the water in their passage through it A vessel of 75 
feet keel and 6 feet, beam had been built on this new formation, 
and made the subject of very accurate experiments, from which it 
appeared that this vessel, named the “ Wave*H experienced much less 
resistance in passing through the water than vessels of the verj" finest 
formation and from the best builders on the old construction. 

Mr. Russell then detailed very minutely the mode of forming any 
vessel on his plan when tlie length and breadth were given. The 
peculiarity, in general tenns, appears to be the formation of the en¬ 
trance lines from parabolic arcs, so as to have a point of inflection at 
about one sixth part from the bow of the vessel, before which the bow 
is concave externally, giving the finest possible entrance at the stern, 
at an angle of contact infinitely small, andi behind which the con¬ 
vexity is external and the fomiation elliptical to the midship section, 
after which the formation becomes wholly ellipsoidal- Mr. Russell 
had been induced ij consider tiiis solid as the solid of least resistance 
from a pheenomenon that appeared to distinguish this form from all 
others, namely, that it entered the water at the highest velocities 
without breaking in the slightest degree tlie evenness of its surface; 
that, M'hile at high velocities all other formations dashed the water 
into spray or raised it in waves above the surfat*.e, this vessel, at ve¬ 
locities of 16 or 18 miles an hour, appeared to give no motion to any 
particles of water, excepting such as happened to He in its path. - He 
considered tlie entrance into smooth water without ruffling the sur¬ 
face as the criterion of minimum resistance. 

Mr. Russell observed, that the form had been constructed on a 
hypothetical view of the subject, viz. that the minimum force requi¬ 
site to alt^* ihe position of any flui<l particle would be that which 
gave to the particle a uniformly accelerated velocity througli the 
former half of its path, and a uniformly retarded velocity during the 
remainder; that the well-known relation of the coordinates of the 
parabola accomplished this in the manner formerly explained, but 
that he rested for the proof of the correctness of the theory upon 
the experiments he had already adduced. 

Mr. Russell then dascribed a very simple mode of construction, by 
which the ordinates of a circle^or a tabic of sines might be used so 
as, in the ;|nost elementary mechanical manner, to form a very close 
approximation to the solid of least resistance; and he concluded by 
drawing the liKtes of a vessel of given dimensions according to the 
new formation* of least resistance. ^ ' 


cmimn points in the Theory of d$e Comh^uetiim of Sailroads^ 
Bytthe Rev, Dr, Larpner and C. Vignoples. 
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O/ffhe Monthly Reports of the Duty of employed in 

draining the Mines of Cornwall. By JoffN Taylor, F . R . S .^ 
JVeasurer of the British AssockUion. 

Mr. TayloiN observed that he had found at this and other Meetings 
of the Association considerable interei^ to be expl*essed with regard 
to this method of recording the actuarteffect produced by the con¬ 
sumption of a given quantity of fuel, and recommended it to the 
notice of engineers in general. The monthly reports alluded to gave 
the means of comparing ones engine with ant»ther in this district; 
they also afforded an historical view of tlie progress of improvement 
in this important machine; and they had, Mr. Taylor believed, 
contributed largely to fliat improvement, by the emulation and at¬ 
tention excited by them in the persons wlio had the charge of con¬ 
structing and managing the engines, 

Mr. Taylor state<l that the work done in the best engines now 
employed in Cornwall by the consumption of one bushel of coal, re- 
c|uired ten or twelve years ago the consumption of two bushel^; 
that during the period of Uoulton and Watt’s patent four bushels 
were consumed to do the same work, and that in the earlier stages of 
the employment of steam power the quantity of coal used was 16 
bushels. So that by the* progressive advance of improvement one 
bushel had become sufficient for the duty that formerly required 
sixteen. * 

Mr. Taylor, in remarking on the importance of this subject to the 
deep mines of Cornwall, stoted, that the steam-crigiiics now at work 
for the purpose of draining the mines thertf were equal in power to 
at least 44*,000 horses, and that as some doubts had frequently been 
expressed as to the accuracy of the results shown by the duty re¬ 
ports, he had con\pared them some time since with the accounts 
of the coal actually used in some of the principal mines at different 
periods, by which he found the savijig of money was as great as*the 
reports indicated, and that their general accuracy was borne out 
fully by the account books, where this was incontestably proved. 

Description of a Self^registering Barometer ^’yPrqj^Sj’KVELLY. 

During the oscillations of the common barometer, when it falls, a 
certain quantity of mercury is added to that already in the cistern, 
which of course adds so much to its weight; on the contrary, when 
it rises, mercury retires from the cistern, which thereby becomes so 
much lighter than before. If, then, the tube of a barometer be fixed 
firmly in its place, but the cistern be by any means so suspended as 
to move downwards by equal,distanced for e^ual ^additions to its 
weight, and to rise similarly for similar diminutions of ks weight, it 
is clear that a scale may be placed beSide the cistern; and an index 
carried hy the cistern may be madq to mark upon th^ scale a 
variety of positions corresponding to the rising and /ailing of the 
common barometer. It may be shown to any person^even slightly 
conversant with mathematical sulgccts, that the range of this scale 
may be made to bear any proportion to that of the common baro<^ 
meter. Supposing for ah insthnt what is now stated to be aceoin- 

K2 ^ • 
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plisbed, it is obvious tha^ a pencil may be so attached to the cistern 
8|s to nse and fall witii it, and thus to mai^ on a properly ruled sheet 
of paper, carried by clockwork across the instrument, the indications 
of the barometer at the successive hours of the day; and thus a 
curve representing the actual diurnal oscillations of the barometer 
can be placed before the e^, and a registry kept from day to day 
on separate sheets of paper.C’ The mean curve can also be had by 
making the pencil traverse, day after day, for a long period, the 
same sheet of papeiQ; for the pencil-marks will at length become 
blackest and heaviest upon the parts corresponding to the mean 
curve; and thus all the labour of actual observation, registry, &g. 
will be avoided, and thus, too, much of the trouble of reduction, if 
not all, will be saved. 

Many mechanical methods of suspending the cistern will readily 
suggest tlieinselves to persons conversant with practical matters; but 
the method that is preferred by the author is by a mercurial hy¬ 
drometer, the cistern, for the sake of stability, being suspended 
underneath the hydrometer, as in ^Ronchetti’s mc^ifleation of Nichol¬ 
son’s hydrometer. The accompanying drawing will give an idea of 
the form of tlie instrument; the following is the description of it. 
The guide-wheels and supports are omitted^ 



B the barometer tube (it may be of 
iron) firmly fixed in its' place, and dip¬ 
ping below into 

. C, the cistern, which is suspended by 
F, a frame, supported by 
S, the pillar or stem of 
H, the hydrometer ball, which floats 
in 

A, a vessel firmly fixed, and contain¬ 
ing the mercury (or other fluid) in 
which the hydrometer floats. 

In the description of this instrument 
given to the Subsection, it was sup¬ 
posed that the surfaces of the mercury 
in the cistern and in the vessel A were 
so large that the rising or falling of 
the fluid in these vessels might be 
neglected; also, since the instrument 
is very sensible, it was supposed! that 
the lower part of the barometer tube 
* which (bps into the cistern should be 
rendered vejy small, m order to di¬ 
minish unsteady osefflation. Al^ the 
mtemal part of the barpmeter tube 
D at the upper. part,. the external 
:part where it dips into the merepry in 
the cistern, as well as, the cisterp and 
the vessel A, at the surfaces of the 
mercury ia thcmic were, all supposed to 
be cylindrical. And it was then showh 
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ia fE pqpuUr mam^er, that if the mtemal cross section of the baro¬ 
meter tube at its upper part were made e^ual^to the cross section of 
the pillar or stem of the hydrometer, the sensibiiilty of the instru¬ 
ment would be too great for practice; the scale in that case would 
be lengthened out indefinitely, since the hydrometer could never 
sink sufficiently to attain a position If equQibrium upon a fall of the 
barometer, and vice versa. But if cross secti<)p of the stem or 
pillar of the hydrometer be made twice as great as the internal cross 
section of the upper part of the barometer, Jhe rising and falling of 
the cistern would be exactly equal to the rising and falling of the 
common barometer ;^d therefore the scale of this instrument would 
then be equal to the ucale of the common barometer; and between 
these limits any desired scale, however long, may be obtained. A 
scale shorter than that of the common barometer may also be had 
by increasing the cross section of the stem of the hydrometer be¬ 
yond the above limit; but this is not likely to be ever desired.' When 
it is desirable to save expense, the hydrometer may be made to float 
in water; but of course its dimensions will require to be much 
greater in that case: or the cistern may be counterpoised, and a 
cylinder like the stem of the hydrometer, dipping into the mercury, 
mjw, by its varying buoyancy, be made to restdre the equilibrium. 

The exact mathematical formula which gives the relation of the 
scale to that of the common barometer, whatever be the dimensions 
of the parts*of the instrument, is of the form 5 A = J A' x C, where 
ih is the variation of the height of the common barometer, ^A' is 
the corresponding part of the scale of this instrument, and C a con¬ 
stant depending for its value upon the diniensions of the several parts 
of the instrument. 

Profeasor Stevelly also described a very simple and cheap instru¬ 
ment for weighing hydromctrically, the sensibility of which is very 
remarkable,—a hydrometer-ball with a stem of steel wire, having 
upon it one or two dots of gold, and a scale-pan attached to it, either 
above as in Nicholson’s, or below as in Ronchetti's modification of 
the hydrometer. An index, or a microscope with a horizontal wire, 
is attached to the side or cover of the vessel in which the hydro¬ 
meter floats in such a way that it may be steadily qjjicLslowly raised 
or lowered to mark the position of the gold-dot, instead of taking tlie 
indications from the surface of the fluid, as in the common method. 
The weight of the substance to be weighed is then had by placing 
it in the scale-pan, bringing the index or wire of the microscope to 
mark the position of the gold-dot, then removing the substance and 
substituting for it known weights until the dot is again brought to the 
sahie position. Since the^adjustmdnt takes place at the instant of , 
using the instrument, it becomes almost incapable of being deranged, ' 
and thus a very correct balance ihay be had by a common apothe-» 
cmy’s phial, with a little mercury to steady it, and a kftitting-meedle 
pushed down through its cork, and a scale^pan placed above. Every 
)e^on knows the dfflculty of adjusting the comPDaw hydrometer, and* 
ts Bab^ty' to derangement. - 

same principle may be readily conceivedifo apply to the^con- 
struetion bf a sel&l^isteritig rain**gauge« T 
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. .0» V&ratim of Railways* By Copt Oe>9HAm, R*N* " 
Capt.* Denham ascertained that the vibrating effects of a passing 
laden railroad train in the open air extended laterally on the same 
level 1110 feet, (the substratum of the positions being the same,) 
vhilst the vibration v£is quite exhausted at 100 feet when tested ver¬ 
tically from a tunnel. ie 

The tunnel was through a stratum of sandstone rock: the rails 
laid in the open air on a substratum of 12 feet of marsh over sand¬ 
stone rock* The method of testing by mercuiy reflecting ob¬ 
jects to a sextantl The experiments were made in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Liverpool. 


Mr. Andrew Pritchard exhibited examples of various kinds 
of apparatus constructed by him for illustrating the Polai'ization of 
Light; and gave a brief account of his improved achromatic micro¬ 
scope, one of which was placed upon the table. 

The construction of a simple polgyiscope invented by Mr. Pritcli- 
ard was expkdned. The crystals to be examined were mounted in 
slides and introduced between tounnalines, by which means sections of 
any crystals that present themselves may be examined, and the cell 
of the upper tourmaline being rcmoveable can bn employed for other 
experiments. A lens was attached for condensing artificial light. 

The mechanical part of the achromatic microsc(»pe produced wixs 
constructed on the principles recently published by Dr. Goring and 
Mr. Pritchard in their works on the microscop(»: the chief feature in 
the optical part was the execution of a set of object-glasses which 
admitted a peneff of light of sicciy-eight degreej?, free from spherical 
and chromatic aberration, having the oblique pencils nearly correct 
and the field of view moderately flat. Mr. Pritchard stated expressly 
of this instrument, that it was the simplest that liad yet been con- 
stnictffi that would accomplish all the work that might be required 
of a microscope, either for general examination, dissection, or luiiiute 
investigation. 

Preparations of various classes of microscopic objects in Canada 
balsam were exhibited. 

« « __ 

Mr. Hawkins explained the principle of Saxton’s locomotive Dif¬ 
ferential Pulley; and a mode of producing rapid and uninterrupted 
travelling by means of a succession of such pulleys set in motion 
by steam-engines or by horses. 

Mr. Cheverton read a papor on Mechanical Sculpture, or tlie 
production of busts and V>ther works of ait by machinery, and illus¬ 
trated the subject by specimens o^busts and a statue in ivory, which 
were laid on^the table. This machine, in common with many others, 
produces its results only throughHhe medium of a model to govern 
.its movements; Qut it has this peculiarity, that the copy whiph it 
makes of the original is of a size reduced in any proportion^ and 
that it is enabled to effect this result not merely on surfaces, such as 
bas reliefs, but in the round figures, such as busts and statues. 



Mr. Ettrick gave an account of certain improvement? proposed 
by him in the Astronomical Clock for givmg the pendului^ a free 
motion at right angles to the line of its motion, and thereby pre¬ 
venting the tendency to acquire a circular motion by any improper 
acyustment of the pendulum-spring. • 

He descrilied a mariners steering-lompass provided with two ad¬ 
justments, whereby the card was mad<^ to point irtm bearings on tlie 
horizon; the variation and local attraction being allowed for by regu¬ 
lating the position of the needle on the card.« 

He also read an account of certain improverilents on steam- 
engines, for making ai^ilable the power of the steam of high-pressure 
boilers, wliich is below the pressure of the atmosphere, by blowing 
the high-pressure steam to pass off into the atmosphere, and allowing 
the st^m of low-pressure to pass into a condenser through a secon¬ 
dary slide. He gave a description of a method of securing the seams 
of boilers by longitudinal instead of the present circular clenches; 
and of a machine for drilling boiler plates as rapidly as they can be 
punched by the punching machifie. 

Mr. Robkrts exhibited a machine which renders objects visible 
while revolving 200,OOQ times a minute. 

If a firebrand be whirled, in the dark, round a centre in a plane 
perpendicular to the eye of the spectator, it will present the appear¬ 
ance of a luminous circle. From tliis fact it ha^ been inferred, that 
the impression on the retina made by the luminous body in its pas¬ 
sage through every point of the circle, remains until the body has 
completed a revolution. How rapidly soever the fiffebrand may be 
made to revolve, the circle, and, therefore, every part of it, will be 
distinctly visible: hence a probability arises, that at the greatest at¬ 
tainable velocity, a perfect impression of the object in motion will 
still be produced on the optic nerve, providetl that the time of dew¬ 
ing such object be limited to that which is required for passing 
through a small space—small, at least, with reference to the size of 
the revolving body—and also that no other object be presented on 
the fiehl of vision before the former spectrum shall have vanished 
from the eye; unless in the case of the same object^nder similar 
circumstances. The former of these conditions is provided for in 
machine, No. 1, in which the eye-hole is made to tmvel through 
180 feet between every two inspections of the moving object, and 
which object is made to assume a different position at each succes¬ 
sive inspection. The latter condition is included in machine No. 2; 
the object is there presented to the eye in one position only. 

- % - • 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 7» 1835.—^The Society assemtlled this evening for the Session. 

A paper was first read, entitled "A notice on the Fossil Beaks of 
four extinct species of Fishes, referrible to the genus Chimsera, which 
occur in the oolitic and cretaceous formations of ERgland,*’ by the 
Rev. William Buckland, D.D., F.G.S., &c. This paper has been ^ven 
at length in the present Number, at p. 4. • 
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A pfaper was next read,/' On the recent discovery of Fossil Fishes 
(PahHAtiscus catopterua, Agassiz,) in the new red sandstone of Tyrone, 
Irelandby Roderick Impey Murchison, £sq., V.P.G.S. 

A small specimen of new red sandstone, presenting the first im* 
pressions of fishes found in this formation in the British Isles, having 
been exhibited before the Geolc/gical Section ot tlie British Association 
at the late meeting in Dublin^ Mr. Murchison, in company with Prof, 
Sedgwick, Lord Cole, and Mr. Griffith, visited the spot where it had 
been obtained. , 

The quarry is'at Rhone Hill, in the parish of Killyman, about three 
miles east of Dungannon. The new red sandstone in which it is ex> 
cavated is a prolongation of the deposit which occupies large tracts 
in the county of Antrim, and extends into this part of Tyrone, where 
it surrounds a small, slightly productive coal>field, but reposes for the 
greater part upon mountain limestone. The eastern flank of the di¬ 
strict is covered by a vast thickness of clay, containing lignite, the 
exact age of which is not known j and the surface generally is very 
much overlaid by loose detritus, consisting of sand and gravel, derived 
from the adjacent formations. Large blocks of syenite and green¬ 
stone, referrible to a northern origin (Antrim), are scattered here and 
there. „ 

The beds of new red sandstone exposed in the quarry dip about 15** 
to the N.N.E., and consist, in the upper part, of red and green marls, 
passing down into a dark red, thickly bedded, siliceous sandstone, 
with a few irregular, highly micaceous way-boards of a deep purple 
colour. The surface of sqme of the beds exhibits ripple-marks. The 
quarry, which & the property of Mr. Greer, is from 25 to 30 feet deep, 
and the fishes are found only in the bottom beds, but are in great 
Sundance *. 

Dr. Agassiz afterwards gave a systematic enumeration, of the fos¬ 
sil fishes which he has found in English collections. He commenced by 
detailing the general results of his researches, from which it appears, 
that the discovery in England of three hundred new species has 
corroborated the laws of development which he bad previously de¬ 
termined in the succession of these animals during the different 
changes wkioh our globe has undergone, with the exception of the 
discovery in the chalk of two species belonging to two genera which 
he had^lmfore observed only in the oolitic series, and of a species of 
one of those genera in the lower tertia^ strata. 

The secondary systems (terrains) of England are the richest in fos¬ 
sil fishes ; and Dr. Agassiz stated that the number of specimens which 
he has seen in English collections is astonishing. The species which 
he has determined’arSb&bout 400; but* the specimens too itoperfect 
to be described, at present, annpunce the existence of a still greater 
number. ^ 

Their geological distribution q)resents the following details: 

In the iSUurion system'Af, Mr. Murchison there are five or six spe¬ 
cies which exhibit the first appearance and organization of this long 

« Aslab,^f(e8ented to the Geological Society by Mr. Greer, ezbibiti, on 
a hurfiice not exceeding two square, above 250 flibei.' . 
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series of vertebral animals^ the species of wtiich become mote and 
more numerous, and more and more diversified, Us well in theif fortns 
as in the details of their or|>ani 2 atioii. 

The old red sandslonCf including the Caithness schist and the Gam- 
rie deposit, contains twenty species. 

In the coal measures there are fifty-fbur species; in the magnesian 
limestone sixteen. 

The oolitic series is particularly rich in ichthyolites, the number of 
species from the lias to the \l^ealded inclusivt beit\g one hundred 
and fifty. 

The greensand and *ckalk are also very rich in fossil fishes, and 
even much richer than fheir equivalents on the Continent. The num* 
ber of English species is fifty. ' 

In the London clay the species perfectly determined are about fifty, 
but it is certain, from the fragments preserved in different collections, 
that this formation incloses the remains of a much greater number. 

M. Agassiz stated that the Londop clay, particularly in Sheppey, will 
be, for a long time, an inexhaustible mine. 

The crag contains five or six species peculiar to it, and belonging 
to genera which do not inhabit our northern seas. 

As an example of what remains to be done in the study of fossil 
fishes, and of the' importance of these researches to zoology and geo¬ 
logy, M. Agassiz afterwards described two singular genera found in 
the lias. One is the animal which has been described under the name 
of Squalo-raia, discovered at L^me Regis ^ the other a new genus, 
called by M. Agassiz Gyrostris mirabilis, and is prob^ly tlie largest 
known fish. This fossil was discovered at Whitby; out there have 
hitherto been found only some detached bones of the head, of the 
branchial arcs, and some portions of vertebras and fins; traces of the 
same fish have been recently observed at Lyme Regis. 

Nov. 18.—A letter was first read from Dr. Pingel of Copenhagen 
to the President, containing a noticeof some facts showing the gradual 
sinking of part of the west coast of Greenland. 

The first observations which led to the supposition that the west 
coast of Greenland had subsided, were made by Arctander between 
1777 and 1779. He noticed, in the firth called Igalhktf (lat. 60® 43' 

N. ), that a small, low, rocky island,about a gun-shot from the shore, 

was almost entirely submerged at spring tides, yet there were on it 
the walls of a house 52 feet in length,30 feet in breadth, 5 feet thick, 
and 6 feet high. Half a century later, when Dr. Pingel visited the 
island, the whole of it was so far submerged that the ruins aionb 
rose above the water. • 

The colony of Julianahaab^as founded at the mouth of the same 
firth in 1774; and near a rodt, called the Castle by the Danish co¬ 
lonists, are me foundations of their storehouse, which nvg now dry 
only at very low water. • 

This ne^hbouriiood of the colony of Frederickehas^ (tat. 62® 
was once inhabited by Greenlanders; but the only vestige of their 
dwelling is a heap of stones, over which the firth fiows at tagh water. 

Near the welLkaown glacier which separates the district of 

. Third Series. VoL 8. No, 43. Jan. 1836^. 0. 
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derickehnab .from that of iFiskenass, is a group of islands called 
Folluartalik, now deserted ; but on the shore are the ruins of winter 
dwellings, which are often overflowed. 

Half a mile to the west of the village of Fiskenass (lat. 63° 4' N.), 
the Moravians founded, in 1758, the establishment called Lichtenfeld. 
In thirty or forty years they Tvere obliged once, perhaps twice, or 
move the poles Vipon which fiiey set their large boats, called Umiak, 
or Women's boats. The old poles still remain as silent witnesses, 
but beneath th^ watet. * , 

To the north-east of the mother colony, Godthaab (lat. 64*’ 10' N.), 
is a point called Vildmansnass by St. Egeder the venerable apostle 
of the Greenlanders. In his time, 1721—1736, it was inhabited by 
several Greenland families, whose winter dwelling remains desolate 
and in ruins, the 6rth flowing into the house at high tide. Dr. Pin- 
gel says that no aboriginal Greenlander builds his bouse so near the 
water’s edge. 

The points mentioned above the writer of the letter had visited; 
but he adds, on the authority of a countryman of his own highly de¬ 
serving of credit, that at Nupparsok, 10 Danish miles (45 miles En¬ 
glish) to the north of Ny-Sukkertop (lat. 65° 20' N.), the ruins of 
ancient Greenland winter houses are to be seen at low water. 

Dr. Pingel is not aware of any instance of subsidence in the more 
northern districts ; but he suspects that the phenomenon reaches at 
least as far as DisCo Bay, or nearly to 69° north lat. 

Some notes by Capt. Fitzroy, I^N., read at a Court Martial at 
Portsmouth, Oct. 19th, >1835, on Capt. Seymour and his Officers 
for the loss ofHis Majesty’s Frigate Challenger, wrecked on,the coast 
of Chili, near the port of Conception, and communicated to the Pre¬ 
sident by Capt. Beaufort, R.N., Hon Mem. G.S., were then read. 

These notes refer to the effects produced by the earthquake of Feb. 
183FJ, in the currents on the coasts of Chili, from the Island of Mo¬ 
cha to the parallel of Conception. Capt. Fitzroy also mentions that 
the island of Santa Maria was elevated ten feet. 

A letter dated Valparaiso, 22nd of March 1835,from R. E. Alison, 
Esq., addressed to the President, on the earthquake of Chili of the 
20th ofF^uary 1835, was then read. 

The earthquake began at quarter past 11 a.m. by a gentle heaving 
or undulation of the earth; but the motion increased in a few seconds 
to so great a degree that no person could stand. It destroyed the 
cities of Conception and Chilian, with the ports of Talcahuano and 
Maule, as well as above twenty smaller towns, and an immense num¬ 
ber of country houses. It wt^s felt to the southward as far as the In¬ 
dian territory opposite the island of Cbiloe; to the northward be¬ 
yond CopiapO; at Mendoza oq the east of the Andes; by the,crew of 
a ship lOP miles, to the westward of the coast, and at Juan Fetnandez 
300 miles from it. * 

At ^e port of Talcahuano the same phenomena oceurred which ac- 
cotqpmied the destruction of Penco in 1730 and 1751. Forty minutes 
after the flfst shock the s^ suddenly retired so far that part of the 
-l^ti^om of the Boca chica, the smaller or southern entrance of the bay. 
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could be seen ^ but the sea afterwards returning through the same 
channel with a great bore, flowed 20 feet oveV the town/carrying 
everything before it. Tliis phenomenon was repeated three times, 
Mr. Alison says that the sea was reported to have receded, or rather 
the land to have risen, 2 or 3 feet, a di^erence having also taken place 
in the soundings in the bay; and that a rock, which was invisible pre¬ 
viously to the earthquake, was afterwards near the surface. 

Large fissures are stated to have been made in the earth, and water 
to have burst from some of them : the earth is afso said to have opened 
and closed ; and near Los Angeles several hills to have disappeared, 
and others to have opAied and vomited steam and black smoke. The 
harbour of the island of Santa Maria was destroyed, and the sea retired 
between 300 and dOO yards, while the reefs which surrounded the 
greater part of the island are said to have entirely disappeared. 

At the island of Juan Fernandez phenomena occurred similar to 
those which accompanied the destruction of Talcahuano. Abodt 'a 
league from the shore the sea appeared to boil, a high column of water 
was thrown into the air, when the sea retired so far that a number of 
old anchors and brass guns became visible j but it soon returned with 
great violence, carrying off all the houses of the convicts. A volcano 
also burst forth at the T^oint w'here the sea was first agitated. The 
brig Glanmaiin was in the latitude of Talcahuano, and about 100 miles 
to the westward of it, at the time of the earthquake, when the crew 
fejt a shock as if the vessel had struck upon a rock. 

Mr. Alison also mentions the existence near Valparaiso of the re¬ 
cent marine shells 1400 feet above the lev<fi of the se^ and of recent 
marine shells being dug near Conuco for the purpose of making lime. 
In the bay of Valparaiso, he says^ a rock which in 1817 could be passed 
over in a boat, is now dry, except at spring tides. 
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Nov. 17.—A notice, by Mr. White was read, of an individual of the 
Great Black Woodpecker (Picw5 of Lin nmus,) having been 

shot in 1834 at Billingford, pear Scole Inn, Norfolk. The stuffed 
specimen is in the possession of Mr. Drake, a farmer that place. 
The bird was shot in a moist natural wood, where the Rhamnus Fran^ 
gula and Viburnum Opulus abound. Another of the same species was 
seen at the same time. 

The conclusion of Mr. Don’s "Descriptions of Indian Gentianece** 
were then read. 

Among the numerous families which compose the class of Dictoty- 
ledonous plants, there is perhaps none so equally and generally dis¬ 
tributed over the surface of the globe as the Geniianeat extending 
almost to the extremities of both hemispheres, and occurring in every 
inieritiediate region wherever the elevation of the land and^ther local 
circumstances favour their development. By a comparison of the 
Floras of different countries they appear to constitute the proportion 
of about 1 to 83 of the phsenogatnous vegetation. By the indeibtigable 
researches of Dr. Wallich and Mr. Hoyle, the nutriber of spec^of 
this order belonging to the Indian Flora has l>een more than doubled, 
and they now amount to about 50. Of the 13 genera into which 
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they have been distributed) Carscorot Exacumt Slevogtia, Cfaw/urdta, 
Agathotes, and Opheha aie exclusively lndian> and the remaining 7 
are common to the European and Northern Asiatic Floras Of these 
50 species, 33 belong to the Alpine Flora, which, m 3500) the number 
at which the phsenogamous pla^s of the Flora of Northern India may 
be estimated, is ill give a proportion equal to that above stated. The 
author has conhned himself *1n this paper to the description ot the 
species found by Mr Hoyle. We subjoin the characters of the new 
^nera and species ' « 

Gen 1. Gfntiana. Boick Brown , 

1. G contorta, Mfiua; flonbns sohtariis, coroU^Mnfundibuhformi 5-lob^ 

iobis linean-oblongi** obtubis sestivatione convolutis, dentibus calycinib 
lanceolatib acuminatis, foliis elhpticis obtusis 5-nerviis subsessilibus, 

Gen 2 Pneumovanthe SchmtdL 

]* P. JTarioo, caulescens, subuniflora; dentibus calycinis elongatis subulatis, 
coioll^ campanulati; lobis acutis, fohis obtusis, radicalibus elongato- 
lanceolatis; caulinis linearibus. 

2. P. depfesMa, subacaulis, cacbpitosa, uniflora; dentibus calycinis ovato- 

lanceolatis mucronatis, corolla campanulatft lobis integei rimis anstatis, 
foliib lanceolatis mucronalib maigine scabns^* burculinis obovatu 

Gen. 3 Ericala Be?icalm 

1 J?. caulebceiib, simplex; fohis ovatis, floubus iggiegatis den- 

tibub calycinis ovatis iniicronatib recurvis, corollas lobib ovatis obtubi^. 
sinubiis cicnatib 

2. E foliis calycibusquc lanceolatis mncronatis condu 

plicatis returns niargine scariosis, floribub fdKiculatib, corollds lobis 
ovatis acuminatis « 

3. E, margtiiaiat caulescens, ramosa; fohis lanceolatis niucronulatis phnis 

maiginc cjrtila^incib, floribus fasciculatiB, dentibus calyanis ovato- 
hinceolatis nuicroiiatis crcctis, corollse lobis obtusib hinubus .icutis 
4 E> dcttmjida, caule t cns, ramosa, dentibus calycinis subuLUis mucionatiA 
icctis, corolLr lobis lanceolatis acuminatis sinubus bidentatis, fuliis 
radicalibub ovatis inucionatis maximis, summis subulatis 
5. E» pedueiiata, caulescens, raniosissmia, dentibus calycinis lanceolatis 
mucionatis levolutis, corollae lobis ovatis acuminatis; binubus integns, 
fohis latMulatis icuininatis, capsiila longe btipitat^. 

6 Sktcanidtculaia, caulcscens, erecta, ramosa, segnicntis caljcinib cuncatis 
mucronatis, coroll<e iobis ovatis acuttuscuhs, foliis* ovato-lauceolatis ob¬ 
tusis maigine scabiis 

Gen 4. Eubythaua Renealm 

1 E^corofiota^ breviter caulescens; floribus aggregate, corolla 10-IobA 
sinubub lobis subsequalibus pvatis i]niforji]]bub,Tolub lanceolatis acutis 
m'lrgine cartilaginei* * 

2. E.p^unculata^ caulescens, ramose, diffusa, peduncuhs elongatis fiii- 

formibus unifloiis, coroll& 5-lid& calyce ter longiore, laciolis calycinis 
ovatis bbtusiusculis ^ 

3. JS. caulescens, simplex; fohis lanceolatis mucronatis cannatis, 

flonbus fasc^uiutis, corolla JO^IolA: lobis lanceolatb aeotninatis; nmi^ 
um du|)|o iiitvioribus argute denticulatis. 

Gen. 5 CRAWfUROiA JVaU* 

] C fetsctculala 

2 , C.spectosa. 
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Gen. 6. Swehtia. jL. 

1 . foliis oppositis connato-vaginantibus* ellipticcKoblongifl acit. 
minatis 7-nemis, iloribus racenioso-paniculati^, corollae segmentts acu* 
minatis: glandulis connatU. 

2. S. petiolata, foliis oppo'>itis petiolatiS|pblongis obtusis 5-nerviis, floribus 

rocemoso-paniculatis, corollac segnientis obtusis; glandulis distinctis 
filamentoso-ciliatis. • • 

3. S. altendfolia^ foliis alternis! elliptico-oblongis acuminatis 7*nerviig basi 

vaginaiitibus, floribus racemoso-pauiculatis, enrolls seginentis ellipticis 
obtubis: glandulis orhiculAis contiguis, • 

4. S. cuncata^ fain's appo&itis petiolatis spathulato-oblongis obtusis 5»nenriis, 

floribus racemosis*coroIlse segnientis obtusis: glandulis lineari-oblon* 
gis subreinotis filanfentoso-ciliatis. 

5. S. cmridea, floribus subsolitariis, ccrollae segmentts ovatis mucronulatis: 

glandulis linearibus distantibus, foliis inferioribus spathulatia petiola¬ 
tis ; superioribus calycibusque lanceolatis obtusiusculis, 

Gen. 7* Agathotks. 

1. A, Chirayta, caule tereti, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, foveis nectariferis ob* 

longb di&tinctis: squamulis margine capillaceo-fimbriatis. 

2 . A, alata^ eaule tetragono alato, foliis ovatis^ fovea nectarifera orbicu* 

latu: squainul^ lotundati fimbriata. 

Gen. 8. Ophelia. 

1. O. floribus 4-fidis, foliis petiolatis linpari-lanceolatis acutis^ 

segnientis calycinis linearibus mucronulatis, corollm luciniis ovatis acu* 
minatis ealyce brevioribus.. 

2. O.pvlchella^ floribus 4-fldis, foliis lanceohito-liiiearibgB aciitis, segmeh- 

tis calycinis lanceolatis acuminatis, corollm laciniia ovatis mucronu- 
latis ealyce longioribus, caule tetragono. 

3. O. panicuiata^ floribus 5-iidis, foliis linearibus scabris margine revolutis, 

petiolis ciliatis, segmentts calycinis lanceolatis acuminatis, corollse 
laciniis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis ealyce vix longioribus * caule 
tereti. 

4. O, purpurascens^ floribus 5-fldis, foliis lanceolatis acuminatis S^nerviis 

bcabrib, petiolis ciliatis, segnientis calycinis lanceolatis mucronatis, ce- 
rollae laciniis ovato*lanceolatis acuminatis bast bituberculatis ealyce lon- 
giortbus, iilamentis hast connatis, caule teretiusculo. 

5. O, eordatay floribus 5-fidis, foliis sessilibus cordatis acucimf-nendfs, seg- 

mentis calycinis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis, corollm laciniis eWon^s 
obtusiusculis ealyce brevioribus* 

6. 0. lurida, floribus 4-fldis, foliis superioribus cordatis acutis atnplexicauli- 

bus, segnientis calycinis lineari-ianceolatis mucronulatis, corollse lacU 
niis ovatis acuminatis ealyce longioribus. 

Gen. 9. Haubhia. Bofek. 

4 

1. H. eIRptica, corollis campanulatis 4-fidi8 calcaribus filtformibus breviori¬ 
bus, laciniis calj^nis obtusis abbrdViatis,foliis ellipticis obtusis 5-nervus; 
inferioribus petiolatis. 

‘ Gen* 10. EftY'SHaasA. Reneaim* 

M, Rojtburghii, floribus pednnculatis cOrymbosis, corollas laciniis laitCM- 
latis: tubo calycis longitudine, foliis superioribus linearibus S-nerviis, 
caule quadrangulo. 
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^len. 11. Casscoba. Lam . Broum , 

1 . p, *' 

'S. C, decuMttta. 

8. C.pusilla. 

Gen. 12. Exacuh. L . Brou ^. 

1 . £, peduticulatuvi. 

2. E. tetragonmi. 

Gen. 13. Slbvqotia. ^ ReichetUi. 

1. S. verticillata. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the anniversary meeting on Friday, November 6th, 1835, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Dr. Clark, Trinity College, Pre.sident j—Professor Gumming, Tri¬ 
nity College} Professor Sedgwick, T/inily College; Dr. F, Thackeray, 
Emanuel College, Vice-Presidents;—Rev. G. Peacock, Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Treasurer:—Rev. Professor Henslow, St. John's College; Rev. 
W. Whewell, Trinity College; Rev. J. Lodge, Magdalen College, 
Secretaries j—W. Hopkins, Esq., St. Peter's College; Rev. J. Hymers, 
St. John’s College; Dr. Haviland, St. John’s College; Rev. J. J. 
Smith, Caius College; Rev. S. Earnshaw, St. John’s College, Old 
Council;—Rev. L.'Jenyns, St. John's College; Rev. R, Murphy, 
Caius College; Rev. A. Thurtell, Caius College; C. C. Babington, 
Esq., St. John’s College; •Rev. H. Philpott, Catherine Hall, New 
Council. 

November 16.—After various presents of books and objects of 
natural history had been announced, a Memoir was read by the 
Rev. R. Murphy, '* On the Resolution of Equations of Finite Differ¬ 
ences'.” 

Extracts were then read of letters from Sir J. Herschel to the Rev. 
W. Whewell, containing various meteorological observations, and 
especially some tending to show that the height of the barometer at 
the equator is less by about a quarter of an inch than it is at twenty 
or thirty degntis from it. 

'DilNbllowing are a portion of the extracts here referred to: 

*' The barometer certainly has a permanently and very decidedly 
lower mean level at and near the line. The strong upward current 
due to the circulation of the trades can alone account for this. Of 
the general fact 1 have no doubt, and however difficult it is to observe 
the barometer on shipboard, fiTtm the unusual quietness of our pas¬ 
sage, I think I can coma' prett]^ near to Its true difference from that 
in our latitudes. The depression, at the equator below that in lat 
20° may I t^ink be stated at 0***2 nearly. 

" These are the results of a series of barometrical observations, 
made at my revest by Sir E. Rvan, in his voyage to Ctdcutta from 
this place. The^harometer is reduced to 32° F., and to 'tho Royal 
SoiMty’t Slikdard, by careful comparison with my Troughton’s ba¬ 
rometer. 
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Limits of the Zone of Lati¬ 
tude N* and S. 

No. of 
Obs. 

Mean observed 
Pressure. 

Mean observed 
Latitude corre¬ 
sponding. 

Lat. 6® N. to 5® S., the 1 
equatorial zone .. / 
Lat. 5° to 15®, mean ofl 
N. and S. zones.. j 
Zones 15° to 2')° lat... 
Zones 25 to 3.> ..... 
Zones 35 to 4(i .... 

7 

10 

• 8 

10 

24 

1 ™’ 

• 29-821 

• 

29- 849 

30 osb 

30- 125 

29 934 

0® 41' 

• 

9 50 

- 19 12 

31 0 

38 25 


" The following set of observations (made with no care, and with a 
bad barometer,) by Mr. MacHardy, surgeon of the Mountstewart El- 
phinstone, in its last voyage homewards, at my request, also confirm 
the equatorial depression: 


^®"®- 1 

Mean obseived 
PresbUi c. 

Mean obberved 
Latitude. 

Lat. 0° S, to 5*^S. .. 8 

5 S, to 15 S. 5 

15 to 25 .... 6 

25 to 35 .... 16 

% 

In 

29 821 

29 802 

29- 960 . 

30- 085 

• 

J° 42' 

9 20 

19 41 

31 20 


“ Not having Mr. MacHardy’s zero, I have madeTlis equatorial re¬ 
sult correspond to Sir E, Ryan's, by addition of a constant (4* 0*188). 
Sir E. Ryan’s depression is greater) Mr. MacHardy's about the same 
which I first assigned inch) from my own observations in my voyage 
out.” . 

Extracts were also read of letters from C. Darwin, Esq., of Christ 
College, to Professor Henslow, containing an account of the geolo¬ 
gical phenomena of some parts of the Andes. 

Nov. 30.—^Various presents were announced, and a paper by Pro¬ 
fessor Wallace of Edinburgh was read, containing gewRetrical theo¬ 
rems and formula, particularly applicable to some geodetical pro¬ 
blems. 

Afterwards Professor Airy stated his views and the results of his 
observations with reference to the supposed analysis of the solar 
spectrum into red, yellow, and blue, by Sir David Brewster, which 
supposition he conceived to be unfounded. Professor Airy, h^r. Roth¬ 
man, Mr. Peacock, and Mrf Power then gave an account of their ob¬ 
servations of the Aurora Borealis of Nov. 18tli. 

Dec. 14.—A communication by Mr, Potter, of Queer’s College, 
was read, containing an Explanation ot the Rainbow on the doctrine 
of Interference, and referring especially to the Supgrnumerary Bows 
often seen within vivid displays of the rainbow, neeH' its summit. It 
was shown that such additional bands would accompany the primary 
bow if the drops were of approximately equal size, ana that thecir- 
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cumlfinces usn^ly observed would be a<:6Qunted for by $up^ing |h<t 
tiKpl-drQpft c^f the diameter of J *72 of no inch. Iho t^uaideratioha 
ocebunt for the supernumerdry bows being seen near the i^atnmU of 
th^ bow onty» since the dr<m, as they faH (ower^ coalesce^ "and be^ 
cdtte larger; and the white fog-bows, which are often seep. Would 
result from very minute drops/of the diameter perhaps of one thou¬ 
sandth of an inch. t 

Afterwards a communication was also read fiom C, Darwin, £s<j., 
containing a notice that animals (lizards, &c.) which are oviparous in 
certain districts of South America, as they are in this country, are 
viviparous in the province of Mendoza, which*he visited. Mr. Dar¬ 
win also gave an account of red snow observed by him in the road 
from St. Jago de Chili to Mendoza, by the Portello pass, and of a 
microscopical examination of the substance. 

ggg gB WWgy. -^' . . '' ^ . .I.., I .. 

XV. Intelligence and Mhcellaneom Articles. 

OK TH£ ANALYSIS OF GERMAN SILVER, AND THE SE^l^S^f^ON 
OT ZINC FROM NICKEL, &C. BY MR. JOSEPH D. SMJTH. 

W ISHING to ascertain in what proportions the copper, zinc, and 
nickel were combined in a specimen otHjrerman silver, or pak- 
fong, an alloy which has within a few years been extensively employed 
as a substitute for silver plate, 1 referred to Rose's Analytical Chemis¬ 
try, in which I find it stated, that when a solution of potash or soda is 
added to one containing the oxides of nickel and zinc, their separa¬ 
tion is by no mj^ans completely effected, a great excess of alkali not 
redissolving the whole of the oxide of zinc, even when boiled; he 
therefore directs the oxides to be converted into chlorides, and then 
to volatize the chloride of zinc; but the manipulation in this process ^ 
is of sa complicated a nature and requires such numerous precau- 
tion$*to ensure accuracy, that it is quite unsuited to any but the movt 
experienced and skilful analysts. 

Among many of the experiments performed I tried to discover a sim¬ 
pler method than that recommended b/'Rose: there was one which I 
made to ascertain to whut extent the oxide of zinc was soluble in soda 
or potash afm precipitation in mixture with oxide of nickel; for if the 
methdd Would give results correct within 3 or 4 per cent, it would 
have answefed my purpo.se sufficiently well: therefore I took 20 grains 
of zinc and 30 grains of oxide of nickel, dissolved them in muriatic 
acid, and having largely diluted the solution, boiled it^for h^f an 
hour with four times as much soda as it took to precipitate the oxides. 
The precipitate wheh dried and i^ited^weighed 46*4 grains, show¬ 
ing that 16-4 grains ofbxide of zinc were precipitated with the 30 
graim of oxide of nickel. Thus the result obtained by thc^ use Of 
caoitic alkali are as incorrect in this instance, or even mfbre so, than 
when this process is employed tcf separate copper IVom zi^c, the ihs- 
fitttltts of which jsethod was pointed out by Mr. Keates in a paper on 
tho AimlyaW cf Brass (Ann. of ihiilosophy, vol. xbc J, ahd 'm at the 
same tbne gave directions for^he performance of its an^ys^^Ahhough 
thr obtained by the employment of hts*proceiis are vufficien^ 
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correct, yet it maybe advantageously supersede^by passing A current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas through the solution of the mixed metals 
made strongly acid, separating the bisulphuret of copper, and after 
heating the solution to expel the excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
zinc may be precipitated by carbonate If soda. Another experiment! 
in which the process recommended by My Phillips for separating oxide 
of cobalt from oxide of nickel by adding a solution of potash to an 
ammoniacal one of the mixed metals, was triyd with equally unsa¬ 
tisfactory results, for from 20^rains of zinc and 30 grains of oxide 
of nickel a precipitate was thrown down from an ammoniacal solution 
by potash, weighing after ignition 48 grains, giving 18 grains of oxide 
of zinc mixed with 30 grains of oxide of nickel. 

After many other methods, of which it will suffice to say that they were 
all unsuccessful, I was led to try the effect of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas upon the salts of nickel and zinc, when solutions of them,' pre¬ 
viously neutral, are acidified by oneof the weaker acids, and which 
acid should likewise form soluble salts with both metals. Pursuing 
this idea, I mixed a little acetic acid with a neutral solution of zinc, 
and also with a neutral solution of nickel, and passed a current of 
sulphuretted hydrogen through both the solutions; in the solution of 
nickel no precipitation tot>k place, but in that of zinc an abundant 
white precipitate fell; and by passing excess of the gas through the 
solution, the whole of the zinc was precipitated a sulphuret. I 
then made an experiment to determine whether it was possible to 
analyse German silver by passing sulphuretted hydrogen through its 
solution, differing in its acidity,both as reg^ds the ac4d and degree 
of acidity at different times, according to the nature of the| precipi¬ 
tate desired, whether copper or zinc j the results obtained were very 
satisfactory, 

24^ grains of copper, 12 grains of zinc, and 20 grains of oxidg of 
nickel were dissolved in nitromuriutic acid; the solution, strongly 
acidified with muriatic acid, was diluted with about a pint of water; 
a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas was then passed through the 
solution until all the copper was precipitated; the bisulphuret of 
copper formed having been well washed, was acted on b^itric acid, 
which dissolved the copper and left some sulphur ; aftertlie separa¬ 
tion of the latter, the solution of copper was boiled with caustic soda 
to precipitate the peroxide, which after ignition weighed 30*4=24*3 
grains of copper. The solution containing the zinc and nickel was 
carefully evaporated to dryness, to expel the excess of acid, and the 
residue dissolved in water acidulated with one fluid ounce of strong 
acetic acid sp.gr. 1*0691! and warmed to assist the action ; when this 
was effected, the solution was*diluted to about a pint, and a stream 
of sulphuretted liydrogen gas was passed through it until the gas was 
in excess; a dingy white precipitate of sulphuret of zinc fiell, which 
weighed 18 grains ss 12 grains of mettillic zinc. 

The remaining solution containing the nickel, aft^ being heated 
to expel the sulphuretted hydrogen, was decomposed by caustic soda; 
this gave hydrate of nickel, which when reduced to protoxide by strong 
ignition, weighed 20^1 grains. In this experiment there was a loss 

Third Series. Vol. 8. No, 43. Jan. 183G. M 
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of 0'^ grain of coppfr and a surplus of O'l grain of oxide of nickel; 
errors so small that they are evidently those of manipulation and not 
owing to any defect in the process followed, 

70 grains of German silver gave by the above process ; 


Copper.C. 42' I 

.Zinc... 12*5 

Nickel. 13’2 

Cobalt. 2*4 


70-2 

There appears to be a larger proportion of copper in this than is 
generally met with in German silver, for onfy one out of four alloys, 
the composition of which, on the authority of Gersdorff, is given by 
Bourchardat {Cours dc Chimie, 1" partie, page 289), contains as 
large a proportion of copper as the specimen 1 analysed, and to it 
may be attributed the very yellow shade which this alloy possessed j 
its chief advantage over many others being what is technically called 
* dipping well.* 

The same method may doubtless also be employed to separate 
manganese and cobalt from zinc, for solutions of the former metals, 
when acidified by acetic acid, are not prdbipitated by sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, 

December 1835. 


ACTION OF MUSHROOMS ON ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 

M. Marcet subjected known quantities of mushrooms to the action 
of oxygen,azote, and atmospheric air under graduated receivers; and 
having left them for a certain time, and ascertained the alteration 
both in the volume and nature of the gases; the conclusions at 
which he arrived, after performing numerous experiments, are the 
following: 

1st. That mushrooms produce very different effects upon atmo¬ 
spheric ai^rom those which result from the action of green plants 
under similar circumstances. They vitiate the air very readily, either 
by absorbing its oxygen to form carbonic acid gas at the expense of 
the carbon of the vegetable, or by disengaging carbonic acid ready 
formed. 

2nd. That the modifications which atmospheric air suffers by the 
contact of mushrooms in aovegetating state are the same day and 
night. ® ' 

3rd. That if fresh mushroom^ are suffered to remain in pure oxygen 
gas, a laege portion of the gas disappears in a few hours. One part 
of it combines with the carbon of the vegetable to form carbonic acid 
gas, while another portion is fixed in the vegetable, and is replaced 
by azotic«gasliberated from the mushrooms. 

4tlr. That fresh mushrooms, by remaining for some hours in azotic 
produce but little change in it; a small ciuantity of carbonic acid 
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is disengagedi and a very minute portion of azote Ls absorbed.— 
Journal de Chiniie M^dicale^ Oclobre 1835. • 

Al-DEHYD—A NEW COMPOUND. 

This substance, composed of hydro^n, carbon, and oxygen, was 
discovered by M. Liebig \ it was procured by distilling with a gentle 
heat a mixture of. 

Alcohol (80 per cent, real).^4 parts 

Water.•. 4 do* 

Sulphuric acid. 6 do. 

Peroxide of manganese... ., 6 do. 

Aldehyd, mixed with alcofiol and some other products, comes over, and 
some carbonic acid is disengaged. As the new product is extremely 
volatile, the receiver must be kept very cool to prevent the great loss 
of it which would otherwise occur. When about six parts have been 
distilled, they are to be withdrawn and redistilled, mixed with an 
equal weight of well-dried chlorideof calcium, from a retort in a salt¬ 
water bath j when three parts have come over, these are to be again 
distilled with an equal weight of chloride of calcium, and then one 
part and a half, which is aldehyd, completely free from water, and 
partly so from alcohol anfi aether, is to be distilled. To this aldehyd 
its volume of aether is to be added, and ammoniucal gas is to be passed 
through it to sitturation, taking care to surround the vessel with cold 
water, on account of the great heat disengaged/ It is requisite to 
place a safety bottle between the vessel from which the ammonia is 
evolved and that which contains the aldehyd and icthej;, in order to 
prevent the passage of vapour of the aldehyd into tlie apparatus used 
for disengaging the ammonia, the absorption of this latter gas being 
so extremely rapid, that it would be impossible to prevent its rise. 
As the absorption of the ammoniacal gas proceeds, the liquor becomes 
turbid, and numerous transparent colourless crystals are precipitated, 
which are a compound of ammonia and aldehyd; these are to be 
purified by two or three washings with aether ; they are then to be 
dissolved in an equal weight of water, and to the solution is to be 
added a mixture of three parts of sulphuric acid and four of water. 
At a gentle heat the aldehyd distils with brisk effervesccTiffe, and the 
operation ought to be stopped as soon as the water in the bath begins 
to boil j the aldehyd comes over mixed with water, and is to be re¬ 
distilled with an equal volume of chloride of calcium in large pieces; 
surrounding the apparatus carefully with cold water, on account of 
the heat generated by the union of the aldehyd and chloride: the 
product is to be again distilled from a Sjplt-water bath with chloride of 
calcium in powder, and the aldfehyd has then the following properties: 
it is liquid, colourless, transparent; i|8 odour is ^ethereal and sufFoca- 
ing,and its specific gravity is 0790; it boils at 71*24 Fahr,; i| combines 
with water in all proportions, much heat being evolved; if chloride of 
calcium be added, the aldehyd separates and floats omthe surface ; it 
combines in the same way with alcohol and with cethef; its solutions 
produce no change on vegetable blue colours; it is very inflammable, 
burning with a blue flame; if it be kept in a bottle containing air,4t 

M2 
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decompoHCft it ^ absorbs t!;e oxygen and becomes very concentrated 
acetic acid. PhosplforuSi iodine and sulphur are dissolved by this 
fluids and much heat is given out during its combination with bro* 
mineand chlorine^and hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids are formed, 
and it appears then to be cot^verted into bromal imd chloral. Nitric 
acid, when heated with aldehyd, decomposes it ^ nitric acid [oxide ?] 
and nitrous ackl being disengaged. By the action of heat it is con¬ 
verted into a yellow turbid fluid, on the surface of* which a resinous 
substance of a red bnown colour appeals, so elastic that it may be 
drawn out into long filaments; this substance is called by M. Liebig, 
resin of aldehyd i long prismatic crystals are^formed in aldehyd kept 
in bottles. 

These crystals are but slightly volatile; they do not freeze at 
212^; they sublime in very brilliant white transparent needles, and 
they are hard and easily pulverized ; they are inodorous, combustible, 
nearly insoluble in water, but dissolved by alcohol and cether. M. Lie¬ 
big inquires whether these crystals are produced by the absorption 
of oxygen, and he has not decided the question. After the formation 
of these crystals, the aldehyd contains another soft (mou) volatile liquid, 
which bears a great resemblance to acetal, 

Aldehyd is composed of * 

4 atoms carbon. 305748. 55*024 

8 atoms hydrogen_ 49*918. 8’983 

Satomsuxygen. 200*000. S’5*993 

555*666 lOO'OOO 

^ Journal de Chimie M^dicalcy Novemhre 1835. 

^ON THE PROPEUTIES OF TELLURIUM. BY BERZELIUS. 

When tellurium is fused in a glass vessel containing hydrogen, and 
it is allowed to cool slowly, a very shining regulus is obtained, re¬ 
sembling burnished silver. The surface in contact with the glass is 
a perfect mirror. The other surface is covered with a crystalline ve¬ 
getation, pe¥4*ectly analogous to that which is formed when a solution 
of muriate of ammonia is dried upon a glass plate: the crystallization 
appears to appertain to a regular system i but when the regulus is 
broken and the angle of the crystallized surface is measured, it is 
found to be incompatible with a regular system. If the metal be 
fused in a cupel in a sand-bath it presents crystals, the form of which 
is determinable. ^ 

Tellurium is not itk the slightest degree malleable; it may be re¬ 
duced to the finest powder, so ^ to entirely lose its metallic lustre. If 
this powder be sprinkled with water, it is covered with a grey, brilliant, 
metallic pellicle, which it is difficult to sink in water. In this respect 
it resembles thf powder of sulphur, selenium, and silicon. 

The fui^g uoint of tellurium is such as to soften glass too much 
to retain it. If it be heated in glass to full redness, the body of the 
retort is filled with a yellow-coloured gas resembling chlorine; some 
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small drops of tellurium are deposited in the peck of the retort^ which> 
however, do not appear to increase, although the red heat be con* 
tinued for several hours. In the distillation of tellurium in hydrogen, 
already mentioned, there are formed at the place where the cold gas is 
in contact with the vapour of telluifium, long, flat, crystalline needles; 
they are not sufficiently wide and thick to allow of the determination 
of any angle. These crystals are also found, but in smaller quantity, 
in the places at which the gaseous mixture ^oes out from the hottest 
parts of the tube. If tell^irium be stronglyHieated in a covered cru¬ 
cible, it gives out when uncovered a peculiar disagreeable odour, 
different from and ftiuch weaker than that of the oxide of selenium. 
M. Magnus has already noticed this fact. On cooling, tellurium con¬ 
tracts very much; and if the surface solidifies faster than the interior, 
so that it can support atmospheric pressure, cavities containing air 
are formed in the interior, which are discovered when the regulus is 
broken. These cavities often communicate with the surface. This 
property of tellurium also beloggs to selenium; it influences the den¬ 
sity of the metal; Muller of Reichenstein found it to be 6*343, Klap* 
roth 6*115, and Magnus 6*1379. Berzelius found great difficulty in 
determining the density 3 the metal, which sublimed in drops in di¬ 
stillation with hydrogen gas, had a density of 6*1305, which is less 
than above stated, and proves that these drops also had cavities. 
Several fragments taken from a regulus which had a cavity, and from 
near it, gave the following numbers : 6*2324, 6^2516,6*2445,6*2578. 
The mean is 6*2455, but it is proper to take the greatest as the true 
density, since the cause of the discordant*results ten^s to render them 
too light. 


ACTION OF OXACIDS ON PYROXYLIC SPIRIT—NITRATE OF 

CARBOHYDROGEN. ^ 

[Continued from vol. vii. p 539.] 

Justice to Dr. Thomson induces me to copy the following from the 
Records of Science: 

Dumas has unnecessarily coined a new name tq^istinguish this 
base, viz. Mdthyl^ne (from wine, and IXtit woottj. What advan¬ 
tage is gained by this innovation it is difficult even to guess at. The 
disadvantages ot designating simple compounds by arbitrary names 
(since this compound turns out to be one of the simplest organic com¬ 
pounds with which we are acquainted) are sufficiently obvious, and we 
trust that this name will not be adopted by British chemists. 

The existence of this simple compound of hydrogen and carbon 
in pyroxylic spirit was denftnstrated in 182^ byDr.llmmson. {Edin, 
Transit xi. IS. Inorganic CAemMtry, i. 194 3 ii. 294.) It is difficult 
to allow ourselves to suspect that Dumas should have been ignorant 
of this fact, which has been publi^ied for nine years; but, in conse¬ 
quence of the absence of any allusion to it, it is in^ossible in charity^ 
to avoid drawing such a conclusion." 

To the above I will only add that MM. Dumas and Peli^ot have 
committed a most useless innovation in calling the nitric acid dxotic 
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acid. This is the more remarkable, because M, Dumas, in the fifth 
volume of his Ckimie appliqvee aux ^ris, printed in 1835, employs 
the term nitric acid and nitrate of methylene,—R. P. 

Nitrate of carbohydrogen is obtained with difficulty by the direct 
action of nitric acid upon pyroxylj':; spirit. At first nothing remark¬ 
able is obtained $ but towards the end of the operation red vapours 
are procuredi whicli are u mixture of nitrate of carbohydrogen and 
formic acid. 

It is, however, easily Obtained by the following process. Put into 
a retort 50 grammes of powdered nitre, and add to it as soon as made 
a mixture of 100 grammes of sulphuric acid and 50^of pyroxylic spirit: 
the retort should be large, the receiver tubulated, and it is to commu¬ 
nicate with a bottle containing salt water, placed in a freezing mix¬ 
ture, and with a tube to conduct the gases into a chimney. 

The heat given out by the mixture and action of these substances 
is sufficient to produce their mutual decomposition and the produc¬ 
tion of the nitrate of carbohydrogen. A small quantity of red vapour 
appears in the apparatus; while, on the contrary, much asthereal 
matter is produced, which condenses partly in the tubulated receiver 
and partly in the cooled bottle. 

When the operation is over there is obtained* at the bottom of the 
bottle a thick and colourless stratum of the new stlier. In order to 
purify it, it must be decanted, several times distilled from a mixture 
of massicot and chloride of calcium. The distillation should be per¬ 
formed in a bath of boiling water; the quantity of the new compound 
obtained is equal to that of ^he pyroxylic spirit employed. 

This product is^not, however, pure, and evidently contains several 
different substances. When distilled, the boiling point is at first 140^; 
it then gradually rises to 152°, and goes on without further altera¬ 
tion. The portion distilled between 140° and 145°, exhales a very 
distinct odour of hydrocyanic acid; it is probably formed of carbo¬ 
hydrogen. The portion which boils at 152° is the most abundant, and 
evidently the purest. The authors consider it, provisionally, as nitrate 
of carbohydrogen; it is colourless, has a weak sethereal odour; its 
density M82 at 72°. It is perfectly neutral; it burns rapidly with a 
yellow flame. 4(^hen a few drops are put into a tube, and it is heated, 
It is soon vaporized, and detonates with force if the heat be conti¬ 
nued. It detonates with violence on the approach of flame; and a 
receiver containing 15 cubic inches might occasion serious accidents 
if exploded. 

While it remains liquid it is not dangerous, but its vapour at a tem¬ 
perature not exceeding about 300°, detonates with singular violence; 
in fact it contains azote, h{'drogen, and carbon, elements analogous to 
those of gunpowder: the products of the detonation are nitric oxide, 
carbonic acid, and water. 

By analysis it appears to be composed of 


<Carbon. 17'7 

^Hydrogen. 4*2 

Azote. 18*2 

Oxygen... 59*9 
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While nitrate of carbohydrogen would give by calculation: 

C* 1530.1^'8 

H« 37 b . 3-8 

Az'i 1770 . 18-3 

O® 600*0/1.62-1 


967-5 ^ 100- ' 

When it is heated with a solution of potash in alcohol^ rapid de« 
composition takes place, and crystals of nitrate of potash are formed 
in considerable quantity, the formation of which cannot be explained 
on the supposition of its being a nitrite instead of a nitrate of carbo¬ 
hydrogen j and a nftrite would yield results further removed from 
those above given than those of a nitrate. 

[To be continued.] 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

New Scientific Journal ,—On April 1st, 183(>, will appear Tub 
London Geological Journal, No. 1., with coloured engravings, by 
J. de Carle Sowerby, F.L.S., of new Fossil Echinidie from the English 
strata. * 

Herpetologia Mexicana j seu Descriptio Amphibiorum Novae Hi- 
spaniae. Pars Frima, Saurorum Species amplectens. Adjecto Syste** 
matis Saurorum Prodromo, additisque multis in hunc Amphibiorum 
ordinem observationibus. Edidit Dr. Arend Fr. Aug. Wieginann. 
Accedunt Tabulae lithographicsedecem.-^Lately published at Berlin. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR NOVEMBER 1835. 

REMARKS. 

Chiswick —November 1. Hazy: clear. 2, Dense fog: rain. Rain. 
4. Overcast. 5, Cold: haze. 6. Sharp frost: line: slight fog, 7. Frosty 
haze: rain at night. 8, Clear and fine. 9 —12. Cloudy and coltl. IS. Rain; 
fine. 14. Fine. 15, Cloudy. 16. Fine. 17. Hazy. 18. Overcast: 
fine: clear at night, with extensive aurora borealis which illuminated 
the whole of the visible northern hemisphere. At times streamers ex¬ 
tended from the horizon even beyond the zenith, 19, Very fine. 
20. Slight haze. 21. Clear and fine. 22. Overcast: cloudy and windy. 
23. Rain: fine. 24,25. Very fine. 26. Hazy: fine. 27,28. Overcast: 
rain; fine. 29. Rain. so. Rain: fine. 

Boston, — November 1. Fine, 2 . Foggy, s. Rain. 4—6, Cloudy. 
7. Cloudy; rain p,m, 8, 9. Cloudy. lo. Cloudy: rain a.m. U. Fine. 
12. Rain- 13. Cloudy. 14. Cloudy: rain p.m. 15—17. Cloudy, 

18—21. Fine, 22. Cloudy. ^ 23. Rain, 24,^loudy. 25. Cloudy: rain 
2 ,M. 26 - 28. Fine. 29. Cloudy: rgin all night. 30. Cloudy: ruin a.m. 

[We have incorporated with our Meteorological Table on^the next page, 
a selection from the Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal 
• Society, Somerset House, London, by the Assistant S^retary, by order of 
the President and Council, as published in the Athen<Buni; and we shall 
continue to do so in future, giving in our next the altitude and other par¬ 
ticulars of the station.] 
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On Captllajy Attraction and iJie Molecidar Forces of 
Fluids. By the Rev. James Chalets.’^ 

TN Laplace’4 capillary theory the fluid is supposed to be 
perfectly incompressible ; and the only forces acting on it 
besides gravity, ai’e assumed to proceed both from its own 
molecules and those of the solid with which it is^n contact, 
to be wholly attractive, and to become insensible at all sensi¬ 
ble distances from the attracting centres. Calculations made 
on these hypotheses serve to explain phaenomena in a remarjj:- 
able manner. But the principles of this theory are liable to 
objection, as no account is taken of a repulsive molecular ac¬ 
tion, whilst, on the supposition of a molecular constitution of 
the fluid, the particles could not be held in places of equili¬ 
brium but by the action of repulsive as well as«attractive 
forces. The theory of M. Poisson not only meets this ob¬ 
jection by regarding the fluid as composed of insulated mo¬ 
lecules subject to the opposite tendencies of attractive and 
repulsive forces, mid as liable to compression,, but takes into 
consideration also the eflect of the variation of density, which, 
according to this constitution of the fluidj must exist within 
a small depth both from us free surface and from that in 
contact with the solid. This, no doubt, is the only complete 
method of treating the problem. , The next inqiiirj' is^ to 
W'hat degree is that superficial variation of densjfy effective? 
M. Poisson’s theory does not bear on this point, ^nd experi- 

* Comitiumcated by the Author. 
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«l|^ts have not succeeded in establislung cv^ the existence 
iif such a variation. 

* The object of the following remarks is to show, in the first 
> plii«e, that capillary pbaenomena will be little affected by the 
Mperficial variation of deij^sity, when the molecular attraction 
is feeble compared to the repulsion, and the sphere of attrao 
dive activity great comparedf to that of the repulsive activity; 
jand then to give a reason for supposing the molecular forces 
of fluids to be of this nature, by showing that such an hypo* 
thesis will account for their jlutdity. 

The constitution of fluids is here assumed to be molecular, 
and the molecules are conceived to be held in places of equi¬ 
librium by atti'active and repulsive forces, which near the 
boundaries of the fluids necessarily produce a variation of com¬ 
pression. The condition of equihbiium of the molecules at 
the free surface requires the extent of action of the attractive 
fi>rce to be greater than that ol* the repulsive, while experience 
shows that the sphere of molecular activity is of insensible 
magnitude. With respect to any point at a sensible distance 
from the surface, if we conceive a plane to pass through it, 
the resultant of the repulsions it is subject to fiom the action 
of the particles on one side of the plane will be perpendicular 
to the plane, and equal and opposite to the resultant from the 
action of the particlei^on the other side. The same may be 
aaid of thd' attractions. But the attractive resultitft may be 
very different from the repulsive resultant. The ratio of the 
two may be taken as the measure of the proportion of the 
attractive to the repulsive action of the fluid. Let ns now 
assume the attractive action to be very feeble compared to the 
repulsive, but to have a much larger sphere of activity, and 
consider what will result from this Hypothesis. 

Conceive m 0 a to represent the projection of tlie plane 
sur&ce the fluid cm the plane of the paper i ah cd^ a 
normal to the surface; a 5, the radius of the sphere of re¬ 
pulsive activity, and h d the same for the attractive force. 

l,et the spherical surface afe e be described with centre 
h and radix^ b a\ and m d a, a pension of a spherical surface, 
with centre b and radius b d. The former surface includes 
all the atoms whitht exert,a sensible repulsive force on an atom 
at bt and the ^ac^e Wtween tbU' surface and the latter in- 
idacles all the ah»ns whose attractions are sensible at the 
same point The resnltapts both of the attractive aipl re- 
^l^ive forces on b frill be fit the normal abed* The attrao 
^tive resultaa^ the eKcess pf the action idhAkecf above 
thatiof m and naek, and taken effect ht the Erection 
d) c. The repulsive restiltsmt is the excess of Ae action of the 
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hemisphere/^ e ebovte that of the tiemisphere/a e, and Is 
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effective in the direction b a. These two resultants must he 
equal. But as a & is small compared to b </» the attremtion 
on b will differ little from the attraction on a. And as tlm 
latter must be just equal to* the repulsion of the hemi^hcNre 
p b Sf whose radius sa a b, it follows that this repulsion is 
veiy little greater than the difference of the repulsions of/<? e 
and fae. That this may be the case, there must be a rapid 
variation of density at a, and at the same time, on account 
of the feebleness of the attractive resultant, a small variation 
at d. The repulsion on any particle wHl thus be chiefly 
owing to the action of the particles in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and be increased but little by th^ action of me 
more remote particles within the sphere of activity. The kw 
of repulsion will be one of rapid diminution with the increase 
of distance from the repelling molecule; and the depth to 
which the superficial variation of density is considerable, will 
be less than the radius of the sphere of activity of the repul¬ 
sive force, and therefore much less than that for the attractive 
force. And if the variation of density is inconsiderable at £> 
d fortiori it will be so at all points intermemate to b and d. 
When, therefore, it is required to investigate any effect due 
to the molecular attractions of fluids, the superficial variation 
of density may be neglected, if the suppositions on which the 
foregoing reasoning is founded be correct; and by treating 
the fluid as incompressible, the repulsive force will be tid^ 
account of with the same Vind of approximation as when, in 
problems on the commop theory*of flopls, a change of pres¬ 
sure is pi^iosed to be onaee<Hmanied by a change of density. 
According to these views' X^iplaee^s hypotheses suflice for a 
theb^ of ^pUlary attracfion, and any tbedr 3 r whidi, like that 
of M. Ptasson, l^ves the laws of the attraetitie dnd repuls^e'* 
forces perfectly athitraiy, would eeem to be ftot inconsistent 
wits Laplat^'^ but indostve of it. ' " 
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The way in which the above hypothesis may be conceived 
to'account fot the fluidity of fluids may be stated as follows: 
'^Tbe distinguishing characteristic of fluids is the facility with 
«fliich the relative portions of different parts may be made to 
change, excepting when thedbrces applied tend to compress 
the \^ble mass mto a smaller space. Now, since it is a con- 
.sequence of our hypothesis, that the repulsive force of each 
%tom varies very rapjdly with the distance, and the attractive 
'fbrce .slowly, the above-mentioned p?operty will be accounted 
for by saying, that any cause which compreeses in a very slight 
degree any portion ot the atoms, by diminishing their mutual 
distances, calls into play their repulsive action, without sen¬ 
sibly affecting their attractions on each other, or on particles 
more remote, so that they will be ready to obey any inequality 
of repulsion without dravoing surrounding particles with them. 
Suppose, for instance, a plate of small but finite thickness 
were dipped in a fluid with its planes vertical. When it just 
begins to enter, it compresses the particles immediately under, 
and by diminishing their mutual distance| calls forth a repul¬ 
sion, which again compresses and puts in motion the conti¬ 
guous particles; these in like manner act on the qext in suc¬ 
cession, and so on'till the whole mass is made to yield to the 
immersion. If at the same time a sensible attractive force 
were excited by the compression, the surrounding particles 
would be drawn towards the compressed parts, and the effect 
on those at the surface would be a depression near the ira- 
toerging plate, such as we know to take place when a solid is 
‘ dippipd in a semi-jluid substance. An obstacle would thus be 
presented to the immersion of the plate, the same in kind as that 
presented by a solid, the rigidity of which, according to this 
theory, will be owingto a great degree of energy in the mo¬ 
lecular attractions. But when the attractive forces are very 
feeble, there^will be little resistance to the immersion besides 
that'arising from the inertia of the particles, and the fluidity 
will consequently be nearly perfect. This distinctive pro- 
' perty which fluids possess of being readily divided, I have 
elsewhere observed, miw be conveniently employed as a prin¬ 
ciple from which the fundamental equations relating to their 
equilibrium or motion^may Be deriv^. 

Some mathematical consequences, which, as I am about to 
show, follow feom the views expounded above, will'also serve 
to confirm^the initial hypothesis. Admitting that the varia¬ 
tion of density at tho surfaces of fluids has small influence on 
any effects resisting from their molecular attractions, and that 
molechiar repulsions are taken account of by supposing 




the fluid incompressible, we may em^qy the common equa* 
tion of the equilibrium of fluids, viz. dpssg{^dx+Xd^ 

+ Z d s), in questions relating to capillarity. It is well known 
that this equation determines th| resultant of the forces acting 
on any particle at the surface to be perpendicular to the sur« 
face. • 

Let A N Q be the projection on the plane of the paper of ' 
a fluid surface near ^t» contact with a plane solid surface 
supposed to be projected into the straight and vertical line 
A B. Draw a tangent AT at A. The resultant of the forces 
acting on a partide at A will be 
perpendicular to A T. Conceive a 
plane perpendicular to the plane of 
the paper to pass through A, and 
to make an angle d with A B; and 
another plane, similarly situated, to 
make an angle with the same 
line. Then 8fl being indefinitely 
small, the attraction of the fluid 
between the planes on A will vary 
as S 6. Lot it = qi6, and let the 
angle TAB = ip. The total at¬ 
traction of the fluid between the 
planes A T and A B on A, will in 
the vertical direction hej'qdd cos$ 

[from d = 0 to d or ^ sin ^; and in the horizontal di¬ 

rection, y’jd 9 sin 9 [irom 9 = 0 to 9 = or y (1— cos p). 
The resultant of the solid’s attraction, which will be ifi the 
horizontal direction, will be found by putting ^ for q, and 
180*’ for <p in the last expression, and will consequently be 
2 q'. The resultant of the attraction of the portion Q A T 
between the surface and the tangent plane will Jie nearly in 
the dii^ection AT. Calling it and the force of gravity g, 
the whole attraction in A B s= g + y sin -f- ^ cos «, and 
that in the horizontal direction — 2 j'—g (1 — cos — A sin 
Since the resultant of these is perpendicular to AT, their 
ratio = tan f!, from which equality we readily obtain, 



(2?'-“ J^sinf s'g cos^ + ^. 

Now, for all fluids capable of hanging in drops of sensible 
thickness from the horizontal^ surface of the solid, .2 jf' is 
greater thap q\ and considering the small extent of ac|ivity of 
W molecular forces, both q and q must l»e. exceedingly 
greater than gravity. Also if p be an angle of considerable 
magnitude, k must be much smaller than the left side of 4:he 
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e^aation. Hence this equation cannot in generaJi be satisfied 
except for a very small value of f. If the surface were fiori- 
achstal, we should have il: as 0, cos ^ ss o, and therefore 
ss g. This relation appears to be nearly satisfied , be¬ 
tween mercury and glass, since the experim^t d* Casbois 
shows, that by ^nerely boiling the mercury, its upper surface 
in a capillary glass tube may become horizontal, or even con¬ 
cave. The reasoning by which <p was shown to be in general 
a very small angle, does not apply to mercury, which is inca¬ 
pable, like water and oils, of adhering to a’solid. The small¬ 
ness of the angle of acttud contact, seems to be a condition 
always satisfied, whenever a fluid moistens a solid*. 

It is not possible to determine theoretically the form of the 
curve A N Q near the solid, because the laws of the mole¬ 
cular forces are unknown. Considering, however, tlie small 
extent of their sphere of activity, we may say that for a small 
distance the curve will be the same, whether the fluid rise 
against a plane surface or in a capillary tube. Let N be a 
point of the fluid surface situated just beyond the sphere of 
sensible action of the solid, let N H be drawn vertically, and 
the angle Q N R cu. It is proved, on the supposition of 
incompressibility, (see Poisson’s New Theory of Capillary 
Action, art. 18,) that th^ quantity of fluid raised in a given 
tube varies as'cos w. Now, as it is shown above that the ap.- 
gle f of actual contact is constant, and very small, it follows 
the angle «», and consequently the heights of'ascent, m^ 
be different for different relative positions of A and N. If 
the fluid ascend in a tube not previously wetted, the points A 
uid N will be nearest each other, m willhave its greatest value, 
fOid the height of ascent be least. As A and N are more re¬ 
moved from each other by wetting more of the solid surface, 
the rise of the fluid may be expected to be greater, and to 
attain its maximum value when the moistening is carried to 
such a. degree, that the solid can retain no more fluid attached 
to it. In this case the influence of the solid on the form of 

* The views which this cooimunication isintended to explain are stated, 
in part, at the close of wy Report on Capillary Attraction (contained in 
the Fourth Report of the (British Association}, to which I take this oppor¬ 
tunity nf referring for the sake of pointing out an error in the remarks 
(pi. 373 .} on an equation of LaplaceS theory, equivalent to that obtained 
(djove, excepting that gravity is not taken into account. It is not true, 
as there stated, that Laplafie neglects the superficial Variation of pressure. 
The strictures of^TIr. Yout^tupon it, adduced at p. 266 of the Report, 
will appear to4)c inapplicable from the reasoning above, which it is hoped 
will serve to place the inferences to be drawn from this equation, and Ha 
impbrtance in tite capillary theory, in a true point of view. 
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the fluid surface .will be the least posubl^, and the column. 
may be considered to be supported by the action of the fluid ; 
on itself. The fluid will &us hcdd die place of the solid in 
the equation previously obtained;^we shall have fjf =s and 
the equatiw will become 

g sin f SB g- cos ^ * 

Hence, on account of the smallness of ^ and k compared to 
< 7 , the angle of ccmtact wiflb the aqueous tube will be small as 
well as of that with the solid. Consequently the intermediate 
angle m will be small) and the heights of ascent be the same ' 
whatever be the solid, if the fluid thoroughly wets it In the 
experiments of M. Link, (see Poggendorfrs Artnalen 1833, 
p. 401,) the condition here supposed w'as fulfilled by means 
of an apparatus for dipping the solid repeatedly in the fluid. 
The height of ascent is found to be independent of the nature 
of the solid, or nearly so. In subsequent experiments, (Pog- 
gendorff’s Annulen, 1834, p. 593,) the plates between which 
the fluids ascended w;ere previously dipped in strong caustic 
alkali and concentrated sulphuric acid, to get rid of a film of 
grease attaching to them, which they contract in the act of 
polishing. Water, in these new experiments, stood very 
nearly at the same height.between glass, copper, and zinc 
plates. Other fluids did not follow this law, and in the in¬ 
stance of sulphuric acid, the deviation appeared *o depend on 
a chemical action between the solid and flnid. Such a cir¬ 
cumstance would be likely to affect the form of the curve 
A N Q and angle cu, and consequently, according to .the 
theory, the height of ascent. 

The general infei'ence from the foregoing reasoning is, that 
the heists of ascent do not merely depend on the molecular 
attractions, but, while these remain the same, may be affected 
by any circumstance tliat alters the form of the fluid surface 
near the solid, and particularly by the manner and degree of 
moistening the solid by the fluid. In this way the differences 
of the heights, as determined by different experimenters, may 
be accounted for. 

The maximum height of ascent in a given tube varies, ac¬ 
cording to theory, for d^erent fluids, g.s a certain quantity 

—9 in which g is the specific gmvity of the fluid, and H* 

* This is the quantit^alled H by Poisson, and by 'Lapiace in his Snp*. 
plementary Treatise, quantity so denominated ^ Laplace’s fi(^ 

Ti^tise is equal to —^ This letter is inadvertently used sometimes in 

one of these senses, and sometimes in the other, in the Report on Ca{>iL 
lary Attraction. 
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mnods on the lavir, intensity, and sphere of acdvity of its mo* 
IsKmlar forces. Admitting the superficial variation oS density 
to be negligible, and the fluids to be incompressible, H will 
be a measure of their cohesfvenesst or the inverse of it a mea* 
sure of their fluidity, as it is proportional to the efiect of their 
molecular attractions acting under the same circumstan(%s. 
(Laplace’s Treatise^ art. 12. and Supplement^ p. 18.) On 
^i$ account it fornlerly appeared to me simplest to suppose 
this quantity to vary as g ; and the ^rst experiments of 
M, Link favoured this idea by assignipg' to difierent fluids 
the same height of ascent. Those subsequently made, which 
are the more accurate, do not give the same result, but sufli- 
ciently prove that the heights are not as the speciflc gravities, 
and consequently that H does not vary as g% as is usually 
supposed. Probably nothing can be determined respecting 
it a priori. The last-mentioned experiments gave the fol¬ 
lowing results when the fluids ascended between glass plates 
thoroughly moistened:—height x specific gravity = 5’3, for 
sulphuric aether; 6’7, for alcohol; lO'?, for liquid caustic 
alkali; 10*9, for liquid ascetic [carbonated?] alkali;, 12*5, for 
water; 15*6, foj; muriatic acid; 16*8, for nitric acid; 20*3, 
for sulphuric acid. According to what is said above, these 
numerical quantities are in tbe order of cohesiveness, sul* 
phuric aether being the leas^ cohesive body, or possessing the 
greatest degree of fluidity. 

The phenomenon of endosmose may be appealed to as in¬ 
dicating a great attractive energy in partially fluid substances. 
Wiien water is on one side of the porous membrane, and an 
imperfect fluid, as treacle, or solution of gum, on the other, 
the latter is found to draw the water powerfully through the 
pores. The force exerted at any time appears by experiment 
to be in this case proportional to the difierence of the den¬ 
sities of the fluids on the opposite sides of the membrane. 

The subjects treated of in this paper are of such a nature 
as scarcely to admit of any very definite discussion. Since, 
however, the degree in which capillary phenomena may be 
affected by a variation of density at the surfaces of fluids is at 
present quite unknown, it seemed d^irable at least to ascer¬ 
tain whether an approximation to the truth is obtained when 
that variation is neglected; uid, perhaps, the preceding rea¬ 
sons, connected with the nature of fluidity, may m^e it pro¬ 
bable that such is the case. 

Papworth St.Rverard, Dec. 10,1836. 
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XVn. Letter from Petet Barlow, Esq.t P,R,S.i^to the Rev, 
D. Lardner, LL,D.f JPIB.S., on the Theory of Qradients in 
Rdilwc^s. 

Dear Sir, 

A S you have addressed a letter to me in the last London 
and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 1 feel myself 
bound by courtesy to reply to it tbrou^f the same Journal, 
not, however, with a view of entering into any controversy on 
the question. You have in your letter very clearly stated your 
mode of solution, 1 vTill endeavour to explain also the grounds 
of my objection; the readers of the Lond. and Edinb. Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine will then be able to form their own judge¬ 
ment. 

First, t being the fraction expressing the ratio of the fric¬ 
tion to the load, and s the angle of the plane’s inclination, you 
take t to denote the resistance on the horizontal plane, f 
+ sin E to denote the same on the ascending plane, and 
^ — sin s for the same on the descending plane. Then, assum¬ 
ing what may not, perhaps, be quite true, (but to which I do 
not here make any objection,) i. e. that in locomotive engines 
the power generated and expended is the same in the same time, 
you arrive at the conclusion, that in cases of uniform velocity 
the resistance into the velocity is cons'tant: taking, therefore, 
V to denote the velocity on the horizontal plane, and u the ve¬ 
locity on the descending plane (which you also assume to be 
uniform), you arrive at the equation 


Whence 


{t — sins) V =s tY. 


» 


tY 

t — sin E 


And by this formula your tables of velocities are computed for 
the Great Western and Basing lines; but where the formula 
gives more than 40 miles an hour the results of the computa¬ 
tion are not stated. 

Thus, for example, assuming, as you do, 25 miles to be the 

velocity on a horizontal i^ane, and t = the formula be¬ 
comes 

® pC)4-isin E)* 

I have gone over all the numbers in your ^ur tables, and, 
except very trifling numerical errors, I find your results con¬ 
sistent with this formula as far as you have given the com¬ 
puted velocities; but those which you have not stated (by 
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supposing the break to be employed) are so extraordinary 
' that I think you can scarcely consider them as correct. 

For example, taking a very common gradient of 16 feet to 

a mile, or sin s = , wte find 


330 




=s 103’09 miles per hour. 


('004 7^) 

Such a gradient is very common in practice, and in practice 
in such a case the break is not applied., The computed and 
practical result ought, therefore, to agree, supposing the 
solution correct; but such a velocity as one of 103 miles per 
hour has never yet, I believe, been obtained. 

Again, with a slope of 1 in 250, by no means an uncom¬ 
mon gradient, your formula gives the velocity of descent in- 
finite : now such gradients are descended without tlie break, 
but, of course, not with an infinite velocity. For slopes 
greater than the last, of which also there are many, your ve¬ 
locity passes through infinity, and becomes negative, and the 
time of descent negative also, or less thah no time. 

I have certainly stated in my Second Report to the Direc¬ 
tors of the Lommn and Birmingham Railway Company, that 
a solution which leads to such extraordinary results must be 
“ erroneous both in theory and practice.” And my opinion is 
not altered. * The error, 1 conceive, arises from combining the 
two dissimilar forces t and sin s, and then treating the ques¬ 
tion of descent as one belonging to the case of uniform mo¬ 
tions ; whereas (according to my view of the subject) it pro¬ 
perly belongs to the class of accelerated motions. 

Your solution, however, and my objection to it are thus 
placed before the readers of the London and Edinburgh Phi¬ 
losophical Magazine, and 1 leave the question in their liands.' 

1 remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Woolwich; Jan. % 1836. Petee BaELOW. 


After closing my letter, 1 have thought it might be satis¬ 
factory to some of the readers of the Phil. Mag. to see the 
view 1 take of this question, which is as follows. 

Suppose a body free from friction to arrive at, or to be pro¬ 
pelled from, the uppdr end of an inclined plane with a velo¬ 
city o, and let the angle of the plane ss s, then the velocity 
acquired by that bo(^ in the time t will be o + ^ g> sin c. /; 
and the space descended wilFbe tv + gsin e.(gdenoting 
the spara faljen through by gravity .in one second, or g 
= 16 ^ ^t.) 

Suppose now a body subject to friction to reach the same 
plane with the same velocity, but that this body contains 
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within itself an acting power which exactly balances the fric¬ 
tion at all velocities; then I consider that the descent of this 
body will take place under precisely the same circumstances 
as the foi'mer, and therefore that tj^e space described in the 
time t will be as before / ^ n + ^ sin s. and that in both 

these cases the velocity will be uniformly accelerated. 

But if the internal acting power within the body will only 
balance the friction when th^ velocity of thd body is n, there 
will be three circumstances on which the velocity of descent 
will depend^ viz. * 

First, the original v^ocity = v. 

Secondly, the accelerating force = g sin e. 

Thirdly, the retarding force arising out of the excess of 
friction beyond tliat of the internal force employed to over¬ 
come it. 

In this form the solution of the problem falls under the 
case of variable forces, and is so involved as not to admit of 
solution without employing differentials of the second order. 

Now, I consider a locomotive engine to be a body constituted 
as above supposed, that is, liable to friction, but containing 
widiin itself an acting power capable of overcoming the fric¬ 
tion, so that where gravity does not act, the motion of the 
body continues uniform; and if on reaching a descending 
plane, the internal force was still such as to balance the fric¬ 
tion due to the increased velocity, then its descent would be 
governed by the same laws as supposed in the second case, that 
is, the velocity after any time t would be v/ = u + 2 sin «, 
and the space described would be / = t n + g sin e. 

The actual law of locomotive machines is not yet well un¬ 
derstood ; some engineers are of opinion that an increased ve¬ 
locity, by throwing the steam faster into the funnel, causes an 
increased draught, which produces a proportionally greater 
quantity of steam, in whicn case the above would be an ex¬ 
act expression for the space described; and if it is not so, and 
we still reject the omsideration of retardation, then at all 
events the above formula will mark a limit in the problem, 
and the velocity and ^>8ce thus obtained will be the greatest 
that can be acquired in a mven tin^. This, therefore, is the 
most favourable view of tlm question for Or. Lardner in emn- 
paring his velocities with mine. Tiet os see, then, what the re¬ 
sults are on this supposition. We have seen that, I being any 
length of plane, g sin«+ 'dt ^ I, 


or \— vt zs — i — 

g sm « g sin e 

h denoting the height of the plane. 


- - 

g Sin® e 
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By the solution of this equation, we obtain 


t 


2|f sm e I 


V + 




{h and v being taken in the same measure,) and the last ac¬ 
quired velocity vt will be 

Taking now the first example given m my letter, that is to 
say, a plane sloping 16 feet in a mile, and let the length of 
the plane be half a mile, (which is one of the cases in the 
Basing line given by Dr. Lardner in his table): Here, since 
n =: 25 miles, and ^ =b 8 feet: we find t/ s 29*29 miles per 
hour for the greatest velocity, and 27*11 miles per houi* for 
the mean velocity; whereas. Dr. Lardner’s formula gives the 
uniform velocity of descent 103*09 miles per hour. 

The time of descent will, in like manner, 
formula be ... 


bymy 


1 ® 6 * 


By Dr. Lardner’s formula.... 0 17 


Taking the second example, of a slope of 1 in 250, and the 
length of plane half a mile, we have 

h '= 10| feet nearly. 

Whence t/, the greatest velocity. = 30^ miles. 

Mean velocity = 27^ 

Time of descent t =1® 5*. 

< By Dr. Lardner’s formula the velocity = infinity. 

Time of descent = zero. 

With these very wide differences in our results, it must be 
that one of the two solutions is wrong, and without saying 
which, 1 am, on my part, quite content to leave the decision 
to those whose minds have not already received a bias from 
preconceived notions of the forces. A locomotive power is 
rather a novel consideration in mechanics; and either Dr. 
Lardner or I have certamly taken a wrong view of the subject, 
that is, of the fundamental law of gravitations.” That the 
results as competed by D{. Lardner’s formula are inconsistent 
with practice there ean be no doubt? and how that can be theo- 
retic^y right which is practically wrong is rather dif^cult to 
conceive# 
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XVIII. On Symbolic Notation^ as applied to Mineralogy. By 
. H. J. BrookE) Esq,f F.R.S. F.L.S.*F.G.S. 

To Richard PhillipSt Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

« 

I HAVE, at the repeated solicitation of several of my friends, 
undertaken and made some progress in a new work on 
Mineralogy, in the course of which some dii^iculties have oc¬ 
curred relative to the cbeiftical constitution of minerals and 
their distribution intQ species, which perhaps some of your 
chemical readers may assist in removing; and on this account 
I shall feel obliged by an early insertion of this notice in your 
Journal. 

Before I commenced the work in which I am engaged, I 
had thought of proposing a new edition of the late W. Phil¬ 
lips’s useful volume; but upon a close examination of its con¬ 
tents 1 found it would require so much correction, and so great 
a remodelling, to adapt it to the present state of mineralogical 
knowledge, that it would be less troublesome to prepare a new 
treatise. 

Notwithstanding the decided objection entertained by you 
to the use of symbols, I am disposed to regavcl them as very 
serviceable in ccconomizing time and labour; and it will pro¬ 
bably turn out that your objection applies rather to the unne¬ 
cessary and capricious changes to which these short-hand 
characters have been subjected, and their employment in the 
expression of conflicting theories, than to the characters them¬ 
selves. 

Symbols were first introduced by Berzelius, which fully 
answered the purpose for which they were intended; and it 
would have been much better, and much confusion would have 
been spared, if they had been rigidly adhered to, notwith¬ 
standing any slight improvement of which they might have 
been susceptible. But, unfortunately, in the symbolical repre¬ 
sentations of the composition of minerals published by dif¬ 
ferent authors, not only are the symbols of Berzelius changed, 
but the formulae are made up according to the peculiar views 
of each author concerning atomic weights, ana their several 
notions of the most fit m^ner of parcelling out into definite 
compounds such of those constituents of*a mineral, as given 
by analysis, as they choose to con^der essential to its constitu¬ 
tion, after having rejected whatev^ they imagine to bb foreign 
matter. 

These differences will be apparent on a comparison of the 
analyses of different minerals, as given by Leonhard in his 
Handbuch der OfyctognosiCf and by Thomson in his recently 
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published work on Mineralc^, with the Ibrmulse by which 
the composition .of such minerals is expressed. 

Hence arises the difBculty in selecting a chemical formula 
which shall accurately represent the chemical constitution of 
a mineral, and particul^ny as other symbolical expresMons 
might, with a little contrivance, be framed to represent eqmdly 
weU the result of the same analysis. A quCsdon, therefore, 
occurs whether there is any rule to guide us in determining 
which formula is‘the most correot. 

The doctrine of definite proportionals, as I understand it^ 
applicable to all cases of chemical uniqn. An electro-positive 
and an electro-negative element are, in ail cases, to be regarded 
as the combining atoms, whether such elements are simple, or 
consist of binary, quaternary, or any other compound of simple 
elements. Thus, one proportional of oxalic acid and one of 
potash are the combining atoms in oxalate of potash; in binox- 
alate, two proportionals of the acid form the atom ; and in qna- 
droxalate four proportionals. But in what manner do these 
two and four proportionals constitute the combining atoms? 
Again, in sulphate of nickel net potash, ai*c the two elements 
sulphates; or is sulphuric acid one, and the combined oxides the 
other? And what function does the water pCrfdrm in hydrous 
salts, as it does not appear in the formulae representing such ? 
in what manner, or eyen whether it is combined with any, or 
which, of the elements of the compound in which it occurs ? 

On referring, however, to the last edition of Berzelius’s 
Theory of Chemical Proportions, 1 find tliat the inquiry I 
have thus ventured to suggest will probably not produce a sa¬ 
tisfactory answer; but as some chemists retain in their formula;, 
and others rdect, the same ingredient of a mineral, as shown 
by analysis, they perhaps have some rule by which they are 
guided, and which if worked out might furnish a clue to the 
olnect 1 am seeking. The passage fi;om Berzelius is as follows: 

Sulphuric acid, potash, alumina, and water are compound 
atoms of the /^st order; sulphate of potash and sulphate of 
alumina are of the second order; dry [anhydrous] alum, of the 
tiird order; and lastly, crystallized alum, containing water com¬ 
bined witi the double sulphate, may be regarded as an atom of 
the fourth order. We are as yet ypjorant of the extent of the 
number of these ordhrs. Affinity among compound atoms de¬ 
creases rapidly m the numbers of the orders increase; and the 
degree which exists even anjong atoms of the third order is too 
•feeble to be observed in the operations of the laboratory. This 
affimtyjb sefioro mangled, except in minerals; and to un¬ 
derstand thoroughly the nature of these, it is necesi^ary to know 
how fer the combinalion of compound atoms can take plate, 
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tmd whediei’ there is any lioiit to the numbers of the orders of 
the combining atoms.” 

Under these circumstances, it would have been better not 
to construct any mineralogicd formulm, except the simple 
ones; and in mture the compq^ition of such minerals as 
involve the uncertain orders of atoms should be expressed 
simply by the proportion of each ingredient in *1000th parts, 
or by the nearest equivalent numbers of each, taking the 
element which occurs in the smallest quantity as an atomic 
unit We should then express by our formulm what we know, 
instead of contriving to represent an imaginary atomic consti> 
tutioi which, if the atomic theory be true, is probably in all 
cases false. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

January 7th, 1836- H. J. BrookE. 


Oa the La\ji> of Reflexion from crystallized Su faces. 
By J. MacCullagh, Fcllcm of Trinity College^ Dublin. 

To Sir David Brevsstcr. 

Dear Sir, 

T HAVE great pleasure in scniling you qii account of the 
laws by which I conceive that the vibrations of light are 
regulated when a ray is r'ellei o'l and refracted at the sepa¬ 
rating surface of two media; especially as the only guide 
which I had, in my inquiry after these laws, was your paper 
on the action of c^stalli/ed surfaces upon light, published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1819.) The observa¬ 
tion which I found there, tliai titc polarizing angle was the ' 
same for a given plane of incidence, “ whether the obtuse 
angle of the rhomb [of Iceland spar] was nearest or furtliest 
from die eye, or whether it was to the right or left hand of 
the observer,” disappointed me at first, being contrary to 
what I had andcipated from principles analogous to those 
which had been employed by Fi'esnel in the problem of re¬ 
flexion from ordinary media. 1 then sought odier principles, 
and the observation is now a result of theory.' 

Assuming, as a basis for calculation, that Fresnel’s law of 
double refraction is rigorously t^ue, 1 have been obliged to 
make ^ essential change^in his physical ideas. Conceive an 
ellipsoid whose semiaxes are paqallel to the three principal di- 
;rections of the crystal, and equal respectively t0>. its^ three 
prmcij^al indices of refraction, wd let a central section of the 
ellipsoid be made by a plane parallel to the p^e of a Wave 
passing through the crystal. The section will be an ellipse, 
and the wave will bn polarised by the crystal in it plane pa. 
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rallu to either semiaxis of this ellipse, the index of refraction 
for the wave being equal to the other semiaxis. This is 
Fresnel’s law of double refraction; and the theoiy which led 
him to it makes it necessary to admit that the vibrations of 
the wave are perpendicuj^r to its plane of polarization; 
whereas, according to the views which 1 have adopted, the 
vibrations of the wave are parallel to Its plane of polarization, 
and to one semiaxis of the elliptic section, while its index of 
refraction is equal tb the other semi^xis. These views nearly 
agree with the theory of M. Cauchy, according to whom 
the vibrations of polarized light are parallel to its plane of 
polarization, but inclined at small angles to the plane of the 
wave in crystallized media, instead of being exactly parallel 
to the latter plane, as I have supposed them to be. Besides, 
the theory of M. Cauchy, founded on the six equations of 
pressure in a crystallized medium, implies the existence of a 
third ray of feeble intensity, and for the other two rays gives 
a law somewhat different/rom that of Fresnel. Being obliged, 
in order to account for your experiments, to abandon the 
physical ideas of Fresnel, and to approximate towards those 
of M. Cauchy, I was embarrassed by this third ray; and wish- 
ing to get rid of jt, as well as of the slight deviations from 
the symmetrical law of Fresnel, I adopted the expedient of 
altering the equations of pressure, in such a way as to make 
them atiord only two rays, and give a law of refraction exactly 
the same as Fresnel’s. The equations which I found to an¬ 
swer this purpose are the following; 


A = 

- 2(c* 

dy 

+ 


B a 

- 2 

d% 

+ 

*1^) V's. 

C = 

- 2 (i« 

d^ 

da: 

+ 

i}) ^ 

X)- 
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dy^ 
d z 

+ 


E = 


ii 

+ 


F « 

«. 


di 

dy 

+ 



In tb^ equations, the axes of coordinates are perpendicu-,. 
lai^to each other, and parallel to the thr^e princi^l directions 
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of the crystal; Xti/tZ are the coordinates of a vibrating mo* 
lecule at the time t; ^ are the components of the dis> 
placement of the same molecule at the same time; a,b,c are 
the three principal indices of refraction out of the crystal into an 
ordinary medium in which the veldhity of light is equal to V.; 
and § is the density of the aether, which densi^ I suppose to be 
the same in all media. The quantities A, F, E are the compo* 
nents, parallel to the axes of Xft/y z respectively, of the pres¬ 
sure upon a planu*perpen^cular to the axis of or; F, B, JD 
are the components of uie pressure upon a plane perpendi¬ 
cular to the axis of y ^ and E, D, C, the components of the 
pressure upon a plane perpendicular to the axis of z. The 
values of D, E, F are the same as those given by M. Cauchy; 
but the values of A, B, C are different from his, and much 
simpler. By introducing into the equations of M. Cauchy 
the condition that the vibrations shall be performed without 
any change of density, the resulting values of A, B, C might 
be shown to agree nearW with those given above. The six 
pressures. A, 13, C, D, JE, F, being known, it is easy to find 
the pressure upon a plane making any given angles with the 
axes of coordinates. 

These things being premised, it is time to mention the laws, 
or rather hypotheses, which I have imagined for discovering 
the relations that exist, as to direction aftd magnitude, among 
the vibrations in each ray, when reflexion and refraction take 
place at the separating surface of two media, whether crystal¬ 
lized or not. In stating the two very simple laws that have 
occurred to me for this purpose, it will be convenient, when 
the first medium is an ordinary one, to suppose that the inci¬ 
dent light is polarized. Then by the first law, the vibrations 
in one medhm are equivalent to those in the other ; that is to 
say, if the incident and reflected vibrations be compounded, 
like forces acting at a point, their resultant will be the same, 
both in length and direction, as the resultant of the refracted 
vibrations similarly compounded. By the second law, the la¬ 
teral pressure upon the separating surface is the same in both 
media.', the lateral pressure being understood to mean the pres¬ 
sure in a direction perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 

As it would engage us to^ long to follow these laws into 
detail, I shall merely state some o^ the results which I have 
obtained from them, for the case,of a uniaxal crystal into 
which the light passes out of an ordinary medium. 

Imagine the surface of the crystal to be horizontal, and call 
the point of incidence I. With the centre-! and any radius, 
conceive a sphere to be described, cutting in the point Z a 
vertical line IZ drawn through the centre, and let a radius * 

Third Scries. Vol. 8. No. 4i5. Feb, 1836. O 
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Iparallel to the axis of the crystal, meet the surface of the 
where in P. Le“t the great circle Z O E be 
the plane of incidence, containing both the 
direction IO of the ordinary refracted ray 
produced backwards, and the direction I E 
of a normaloto the extraordinary wave; and 
draw the great circles P Z, P O, PE. The 
angle Z will be the azimuth of the plane of incidence. Let 
Z 0 = Z E = P O = P E = 4 /, the angle Z O P 

= S, and the angle Z E P = fl'. Cafil the angle of inci¬ 
dence t, and suppose b to be the reciprocal of the ordinary 
refractive index, and a the reciprocal of the extraordinary. 

Each of the refracted rays, in turn, may be made to dis¬ 
appear, by polarizing the incident ray in a certain direction 
assigned by theory. When the extraordinary ray disappears, 
the reflect^ ray is polarized in a plane inclined to the plane 
gf incidence'at an angle d determined by the formula 




cos (?+ <|)) tan 5 + 2 («®—i®)sin.5 sin ^pcos^ 


sin* z 

sin (z~<}>) 



When the ordinary ray disappears, the plane of jiolariza- 
tion of the reflected ray is inclined to the plane of incidence 
at an angle /3 determined by the formula 

—tan j3' = cos (*’+$') cotan 5' + (a*—&*) 

Sin 9 

. ,, ,, sin*i . 

sin 4 / cos 4r - rM* (3.) 

sin(«—$') ' ' 


And when the angles d, d', become equal, the plane of po¬ 
larization of the reflected ray becomes independent of the 
plane of polarization of the incident ray; and the angle of in¬ 
cidence iy at which this eijuality takes place, is the polarizing 
angle of the crystal. Hence we have the equation of condi¬ 
tion 

* O * 

cin* 7 

cos (i + 4>) tan 5 + 2 («*—6®) sin 5 sin ik cos4^ , 

' ' ' ' sin(i— 4 ) 


+cos(f+cj>')cotanfl*+(a®—5®)^?^sin4''cos4>' *.,% 

^ ' sm5' sin(i— 4 ') 


= 0.(4.) 


to be fulfilled at the polarii^ng angle. 

Since z + jb, in tliis equation, is nearly equal to a right an- 

gle, pitct t +4 = -^ + S, and $ will be a small quantity. Draw 

* 

P R an arc of a great circle perpendicular to Z O £, and let 
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ZRssji^FR — Then we shall find from equation (4.),; 
after various substitutions and reductions, * 


8 = K cos® q (cos® 4>—cos*;>); where K = • (5.) 

In deducing this value of 8, the approximations were made 
with a tacit reference to the case ol reflexion fn air front a 
common rhomb of Iceland spar. The co^cient K, in this 
case, is equal to about nine* degrees, and the resulting nume¬ 
rical values of the po^^arizing angles in various azimuths agree 
very well with your es^perimunts. You will perceive that the 
value of 8 is the same in supplementary azimuths, which ex- 

[ )lains the observation, cited in the beginning of my letter, re- 
ative to the equality of the polarizing angles at opposite sides 
of the perj)endicular I Z in a given plane of incidence. 

When the point R falls upon O, we have 8 = 0, and * + $ 
equal to a right angle. Hence, when the cotangent of Z R 
is equal to the ordinary index, the tangent of the polarizing 
angle is equal to the same index. This theorem, though de¬ 
duced from an approximate equation, might be shown to be 
exact. 

When the axis of the crystal lies in the plane of incidence, 
we may obtain an exact expression for the polarizing angle. 
The condition of polarization then becomes 


• 4 • 

Sin® z 


cos (a®—sin ^cos^j/ = 0; (6.) 

from which, by the proper substitutions, we obtain the fol¬ 
lowing expression: 

1 —a® cos® X—5® sin® X . 

(70 


.a 


sin* t = 


l-a®6® 


where X denotes the complement of Z P, or the inclination of 
the axis to the face of the crystal, and i is the polarizing angle. 
This formula, in a shape somewhat diiferent, was communi¬ 
cated, above a year ago, to Professor Lloyd, who has noticed 
it, in connexion with your paper, in his Report on Physical 
Optics. When a and h become equal, the formula gives your 
law of the tangent for ordinary media. 

The foregoing results show that; whei^ a ray is polarized 
by reflexion from a crystal, the plane of polarization deviates 
from the plane of incidence, excejit when the axis lies in the 
latter plane; and tliat the deviation may be made very great 
by placing the crystal in contact with a medium vmose 
refractive power is nearly equal to that of thtf crystal it¬ 
self; for when i is nearly equal to ^ or to ({/, the divisor sin 
(f—$i) or sin is very smaU, and therefore tan (3 or* 

02 
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tan /3' is very great. But this remark is of no value whatever 
in explaining the ‘very singular phaenomena which you have 
observed in the extreme case just mentioned; nor can 1 ima¬ 
gine any reason why there should be a deviation, as there 
was in some of your experiments, when the axis lies in the 
plane of incidence, since everything is then alike on both 
sides of this plane. Indeed the whole of this subject, which 
occupies the latter part of your paper of 1819, is very extra¬ 
ordinary and interesting; and 1 wa^ gkd to hear that you had 
resumed the investigation of it, and made many experiments 
which have not been published. <- 
1 wish you would publish them. They seem to be of great 
importance in the present state of optical science. 

I am, dear Sir, ever truly yours, 

Trin. Coll. Dublin, Dec. 22,1835. J. MAcCuLLAGH. 


XX. Some further Remarks on the Magnetic Forces. Bij 

R. W. Fox.* 

< 

T AM glad that Dr. Ritchie has noticed my remarks on the 
-*■ laws of the magnetic forces, because I hope jhat it will be 
the means of exciting more attention to the subject. 1 can¬ 
not, however, admit the justness of his conclusion, unless it 
■can be shown that the results of my experiments are conform¬ 
able to the law of the inverse of the squares of the distances 
throughout the •whole series of nine or ten removals of the 
magnet, calculating from any assumed points whatever in 
them. Dr. Ritchie has confined his calculations to only two 
or three distances. 

The magnets which I employed were cylinders of three 
inches long and one tenth of an inch in diameter, and at¬ 
tracted each other with half the Ibrce of contact when sepa¬ 
rated about From this minute distance to 

that of ^ and even | of an inch, the results were nearlyf in 
accordance with the law of the simple inverse ratio of the di~ 
stance^ calculating from the contiguous surfaces of the mag¬ 
nets; and when the same bars were made more strongly 
magnetic, their force, at half an inch, much more nearly ap¬ 
proximated to the simple^ than to fiie duplicate^ inverse ratio 
of the distance. , 

* Communicated by the Auther. 

f I have us^ this qualifying word, because at very minute distances the 
diminution of (the force did not seem to be quite equal to the inverse 
ratio of the distance; whereas it rather exceeded it towards the end of 
^e series. ^ At the distance of ^ of an inch, rite force, in the case referred 
to, was about tvVv of that of itontact. 
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Now, the question is, vrili it be possible to reconcile these 
facts with the latter law ? 

1 found that when the magnets referred to, adhered to 
each other at their terminal edges only, as shown in the 
annexed figure, it required a mfich greater force 
to separate them than when the two surfaces* or 
ends Of e, were together. This may, perhaps, be 
attributed to a better contact in the former case 
than in the latte.; and t conceive that if the con¬ 
tact had been still *more perfect, the force would 
have been reduced one half at less than of an 
inch. The fact, moreover, proves, I think, that the 
greatest foixe of magnets, when in contact at their 
dissimilar poles, is not fixed in their axes, or at any 
appreciable distance from their points of junction. 

Under these circumstances the distribution of their 
united forces is, I consider, much the same as it is 
in the case of a single magnet. 


XXI. Remarks on M. Melloni’s and Professor Powell’s Papers 
on the Transmission of Calorific Rays, inserted in Lond. and 
Edinb. Phil. Mag. for December 1835 and January 1836. 
By H. Hudson, M.D., M.B.I.A.* . 

N referring to the remarks which M. Mellon! has done me 
the honour to make relative to a communication which. 
I read to the Physical Section of the British Associationf, I 
beg to say, that I stated in the paper tliat 1 considered my 
experiments with the therrao*multiplier as impmfoct, and 
merely mentioned them as indicating a method of determining 
a point on which some doubts were still entertained. 

1 have since adopted the method alluded to, which has fully 
confirmed the correctness of M. Melloni’s observations; and 
as it appears capable of being advantageously employed in 
some branches of the investigation, I shall briefly describe it. 
ABCD is a square, mahogany board, on which two rectan¬ 
gular brass plates (each 4< inches wide), E F G H and FI L K, 
are fixed (as in fig. 1, p. 110,) alright angles to each other and 
divided into half inches; dt C M10 a pl^te of brass is fixed 
perpendicular to the board, forming a complete screen to T 
(the thermo-electric pile), excepf through a square opening 
(at N) equal to the section of the pile. A second brass screen 
EI is fixed in like manner perpendicular to the board, and 

• Communicated by the Author. 

t An abstract of uie communication here referred to will be found in 
Loud, and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. vii. p. 297.— Edit. 
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donning at its base the hypotheniise of the right-angled isosceles 
triangle 1 F £; in this second^ brass screen there is a circuho: 
isspemng (P), about 2-^ inches in diameter, whose centre is im- 
ixnediately opposite to the centre of the square hole (N); both 
centres being in the axis cf the pile, which is parallel to P Q, 
the central Upe of the brass plate E G; to this circular opening 
a brass circle is attached (moveable round its centre and) having 
four screws (as in figure 2.) by means of which any substance 
intended to be used as a screen m&y bctfirmly fixed in the cir¬ 
cle. Brass plates are made which fit tightly into the circle, 
having rectangular pieces (of difierent sizes) cut out of their 
centres. 

Fig. 1. 



Having selected one of«these plates (in which the opening 
is somewhat smaller than the cz^staly or other substance in¬ 
tended to be used as a screen) it is fixed into the drcle be¬ 
hind jhe screws (as in figure 3.) and the crystal is then fixed 
in front of it so as to completely cover the <^pening; the bot- 
ftom of the canister (for containmg hot water, &c.) is a right* 
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angled isoscdes triangle, whose equal sides measure four inches, 
so that die canister peing placed alternately in the different 
positions at R and S, it is evident that the lines drawn from 
any point of the radiating surface to a given point of the cry¬ 
stal are of equal length, and form 4he same angle with the cry¬ 
stal and canister In each case; while the other sides of the ca¬ 
nister cannot interfere with the effect. Under'these circum¬ 
stances it would appear diat any effect produced on the thermo¬ 
multiplier by the mere hetUing of the crystal should be pre- 
-cisely' the same in both cases; and any excess of effect in the 
position R may be taken as the measure of the crystal’s dia¬ 
thermancy for the kind of heat which the canister radiates. 
The circle (in which the crystal is fixed) being moveable, the 
experiment can be repeated after turning die crystal round 
through 180° so as to verify the result. 

Having made use of the apparatus above described, in ad- 
.dition to its furnishing abundant confirmation of M. Melloni’s 
statements, I think 1 have obtained a proof that rock crystal 
(about ^th of an inch thick) and other bodies, which are 
usually coi ‘sidered wholly impervious to the heat radiated from 
bodies at low temperatures, do trmmnit heat from a canister 
containing Hot water, although the effect is* obscured by the 
rapidity with which the crystm absorbs heat. I first put the 
canister as at S, and the needle almost (if not altogedier) fn- 
stanianeously begins to move with a slow but rather steady 
motion, and at length stops (say) at 5°. The canister being 
removed the needle soon settles at zero again. The canister 
is then placed at R, and immediately the needle begins to 
move (with more energyy however, than in the former case), 
and goes to 5i°, from which it again returns to about 3°, and 
ultimately settles at 5°, as when &e canister was at S. 

Thus, though there is no perceptible difference in the stati¬ 
cal effect, there appears to be a force acting on the needle at 
R (producing a larger arc of vibration and m a shorter time) 
which, I believe, can only be attributed to rays of heat trans¬ 
mitted through the crystal. 

With regard to Professor Powell’s remarks on M. Mellonf s 
paper, in the Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag. for December, 
it appaers to me that the| learned* Professor has in some de- 
OTce misapprehended M. Melloni’s observations. Professor 
Powell’s ingenious experiment v^nt to prove that rays of heat 
issuing from a luminous heated l)ody were transmitted freely, 
while those from a noa-luminous source were apparently not so 
transmitted. • • 

1^0 general fact on which Professor Powell founded the 
distinction M.Melloni admit^ blithe mamtains (and on ground 
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which I believe to-be incontestably true) iSaet^edistinctimis 
. not between luminous and obscure sources of heat, but between 
the kind of rays of heat emitted from bodies at different tempe- 
tures\ and that the accident (as I may term it) of the bodies 
■ being at such a temperature that rays of light accompanied 
the rays of h^t, has nothing whatever to do with the fact of the 
different transmissibilities of the calorific rays: 1st, Becansetbe 
same difference of transmission exists between sources alto¬ 
gether obscure \ 2nd, Because ikdsy dffej^ence (between lumin¬ 
ous and obscure sources) does not exist with reference to some 
bodies, e.g, rock salt \ and, thirdly, in bodies emitting light, 
the quantity of heat transmitted is in no way proportional, 
either to the degree of light which accompanies it in the first 
instance, or to the quantity of light which passes through 
along with it. 

In reference to this subject, it is to be observed, that it is 
altogether erroneous to consider diathermancy” in the sci¬ 
ence of heat as analogous to transparency” in optics; for that 
property of bodies by which they stop (absorb) or transmit 
rays of a particular refrangihility or colour is the true analogue 
in the latter science. 

1 suspect that this necessary distinction escaped Professor 
Powell’s attention when he alluded to M. Melloni’s hypothesis 
as “ needless and contrary to all analogyfor in this view of 
the subject, the explanation which M. Melloni has given of 
the heat being more abundantly transmitted through succes¬ 
sive plates (of similar natures) is perfectly analogous to the 
effect of a succession of screens (of the same colour) on com¬ 
mon light. The “ diathermancy” of rock salt alone appears 
entitled to be compared with transparency” as used in optics. 

Stephen’s Green, Dublin, Jan. 9,1836. 


XXII. On the Theory of Dispersion. By the Rev. B. Powell, 
MA., F.B.S., Sav. Prof, of Geometry, Oxford. 

L earning that there is not room in this Number for 
the continuation I had proposed of the researches com¬ 
menced in the last, I am anxious meanwhile to make a 
brief remark on twq points referred to in the last Number. 

1. Mr. Tovey in an exceljent paper on the formula for di¬ 
spersion, introduces a most material simplification on M. Cau- 
eny’s process. I allude to this more particularly now, because 
the writer refers to the importance of not omitting die summa¬ 
tion. 'He Will, 1 trust, find that the introduction of it as 
discussed in my paper (and still more when the continuation 
nj^pears,) will produce ati entire accordance in our results. 
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II. In the Editors* note appended to my paper (p. 28.) th«re 
is a reference to some investigations of M. Eudberg, pub^ 
lished in a former volume of this Journal. I ought, perhaps, 
to have referred to those curious researches at an earlier pe¬ 
riod : but it vrill readily appear«that they are quite distinct 
from mine. The author states at the commeqpement Of his 
paper: ** In invest^ating the principle, according to which, for 
the explanation of the dispersion of light on the system of 
undulations, we must^suppbse that when the light passes from 
the air into a more refractive medium the length of the undu¬ 
lations are much contracted, in fact, much uiorter,—I have 
found that the following relation appears to exist between the 
length of the undulation of a certain colour in the air and 
the corresponding one in any other substanceL = <z. ; 

I being the lengm in air, L in the medium, a and m con¬ 
stant depending on the medium. 

He then takes Fraunhofer’s value of I for each ray, and 
assuming that they are diminished in proportion to the re¬ 
fractive power, proceeds to calculate L for the different media 
examined by Fraunhofer: and thence the retractive indices 
by the formula, which on this assumption follows from the 
former (N being the index) ' 



and the resulting numbers certainly exhibit a very good agree¬ 
ment with those of observation. 

Now', with regard to the nature of the formula, it is to be 
observed that the author neither gives any theory from which 
it is deduced, nor a reference to any other paper, or investiga¬ 
tion of such theory; and the form of it is such as would ap¬ 
pear extremely unlikely to have any connexion with the ana¬ 
lysis of undulations. Again, had any such investigation either 
of the author or of any other philosopher been in existence, it 
is hardly conceivable that it could have remained since 1827, 
without becoming known to some, at least, of the numerous 
mathematicians in all parts of Europe who have since. that 
period been directing their attention to the subject. 

But further, (unless I gleatly miStake the author’s meaning,) 
it appears to me from the very form of expression used in the 
passage above quoted, that theJormula is not derived from any 
theory of undidatiomi for when,the says, ** In investigating, 

&o.I have found,.” the meaning really seeni^ to me 

simply this; that in attempting such an investi^tion on the 
undulatory theory he had not been able tp succeed in obtain¬ 
ing any theoretical relation between the velocity of a wave, add 
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its length: but that emfikically he found upon a compari« 
sm of numerical results, “ that this relation appears to sub^ 
;si9t,” which is expressed by the above formula. Such is the 
impression which the passage conveys to my mind; and, ln> 
de^, the tenor of the wholef confirms it. I can only add, that 
1 should be tfuly glad to have pointed out any deduction Jrom 
theory which would give so simple a formula. 

Considered as an empirical law^ it certainly merits great 
attention. But thus much will be aronce^evident,-^it is totally 
independent cX M. Cauchy’s principles^ and of my results dei- 
duced and calculmed on those principles. 

Oxford, Jan. 6,1836. 


XXIIl. Experimental Researches in Electricity.—Tenth Se¬ 
ries. By Michael Fakaday, D.C.L. F.R.S. Fullerian 
Prof. Chem. Royal Institution^ Corr. Memb. Royal and Imp. 
Acadd. of Sciences, Paris, Petersburgh, Florence, Copen¬ 
hagen, Berlin, ^c. ^'c.* 

5 16. 0» an improved form of the Voltaic Battery, § lY. Some 
practical results respecting the construction and use of the 
Voltaic Battery. 

1119. T HAVE lately had occasion to examine the voltaic 
trough practically, with a view to improvements in 
its construction and use ,* and though I do not pretend that the 
Jesuits have anything like the importance which attaches to 
the discovery of a new law or. principle, 1 still think they are 
^valuable, and may therefore, if briefly told, and in connexion 
with former papers, be worthy the approbation of the Royal 
Society. 

$ 16. On an imp'ooed form of the Voltaic Battery. 

1120. In a simple voltaic circuit (and the same is true of 
the battery) the chemical forces which, during their activity, 
give power to the instrument, are generally divided into two 
portions; the one of these is exerted locally, whilst the other 
IS transferred round the circle (947.996.t}; the latter consti¬ 
tutes the electric current of the instrument, whilst the former 
is altogether lost or wasted. The ^tio of these two portions 
of power may be vkried to a great extent by the it^uence of 
circumstances: thus, in a battery not closed, all die action is 
local; in one of the ordinary construction, much is in circular- 

. ^ From the RhikwopliiGal Transactions for 1835, Part II. Tide paper waa 
jeceiveddby thecRoyal Sodety June 16th, and read June 18th, 1^. 

i i' 73ie paragraphs of the author’s /brmer series of Researches here relel^. 
to, ttoea 876 to 1047 bodi incfaisive, belong to hit Eighth Series, re¬ 
lented in Lond. and Eihnb. Ph3. Mag., vol. ti. p. 34 ei Enix.] 
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tioQ when the extremities are in communication; and in the 
perfect one, which I have described (1001.)> all the chemictd 
power circulates and becomes electricity^. By referring to the 

a uantity of zinc dissolved from the plates (865.^ 1126.), and 
le quantity of decomposition ei&Aed in the volta^electrometer 
(711.1126.) or dsewhere, the proportions of ^he local and 
^ansferred actions under any particular circumstances can be 
ascertained, and the effica^ of the voltaic arrangement, or the 
waste of chemical popper at its zinc plates, be accurately deter¬ 
mined. * 

1121. If a voltaic battery were constructed of zinc and pla> 
tina, the latter metal surrounding the former, as in the double 
copper arrangement, and the whole being excited by dilute 
sulphuric acid, then no insulating divisions of glass, porcelain, 
or air would be required between the contiguous platina sur¬ 
faces ; and, provided these did not touch metallically, the same 
acid which, being between the zinc and platina, would excite 
the battery into powerful action, would, between the two sur¬ 
faces of platina, produce no discharge of the electricity, nor 
cause any diminution of the power of the trough. This is a 
necessary consequence of the resistance to the passage of the 
current which 1 have shown occurs at the place of decompo¬ 
sition (1007.1011 .); for that resistance is fully able to stop the 
current, and therefore act as insulation to the electricity of the 
contiguous plates, in as much as the current which tends to pass 
between them never has a higher intensity than that due to the 
action of a single pair. 

1122. If the metal surrounding the zinc be copper (1045.), 
and if the acid be nitrosulphuric acid (1020.), then a slight 
discharge between the two contiguous coppers does take place, 
provided there be no other channel open by which the forces 
may circulate: but when such a channel is permitted, the re¬ 
turn discharge of which I speak is exceedingly diminished, in 
accordance with the principles laid down in the eighth series of 
these Researches. 

1123. Guided by these principles I was led to the construc¬ 
tion of a voltaic trough, in which the coppers, passing round 
both surfaces of the zincs, as in Wollaston’s construction, 
should not be separatedlfrom eadi othq^ except by an inter¬ 
vening thickness of paper, or in some other way, so as to pre¬ 
vent metallic contact, and should*thus constitute an instrument 
impact, powerful, economical, and easy of use. On examin¬ 
ing, however, what had be^ dtme before, 1 fiiund that the 

[♦ The parammhs referred to from 661 to 874 will be found in MrFap- 
radoy’s Seventh Scries, reprinted in Lond. and Edihb. Phil. Mag., voUv. 
p. J61, et Ewr.l ’ ‘ 
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new trough was in all essential respects the same as that ioo 
vented and described by Dr. Hare> Professor in the llniver* 
sity of Pennsylvania, to whom I have great pleasure in re^ 
ferring it. 

1124<. Dr. Hare has fully described his trough *, In it the 
contiguous cppper plates are separated by thin veneers of 
wood, and the acid is poured on to, or off, the plates by a 
<]uarter revolution of an axis, to which both the trough con¬ 
taining the plates, and another trough tp collect and hold the 
liquid, are fixed. This arrangement I have found the most 
convenient of any, and have therefore adopted it. My zinc 
plates were cut from rolled metal, and when soldered to the 
copper plates had the form delineated, fig. 1. These were 
tlien bent over a gauge into the form fig. 2., and when packed 
in the wooden box constructed to receive them, were arranged 
as in fig. 3f, little plugs of cork being used to keep the zinc 

Fis. 1. 



plates from touching the copper plates, and a single or double 
thickness of cartridge paper being interposed between the con¬ 
tiguous surfaces of copper to prevent them from coming in 
contact. Such was the facility afforded by this arrangement, 
that a trough of forty pairs of plates dould be unpacked 
in five minutes, and repacked again in half an hour; and the 
whole series was not more than fift^n inches in length. 

1125. This trough, of forty pairs of plates three inches 

* Philosophical Magazine, 1824, vol. Ixiii. p. 241; or Silliman’s Journal, 
vol. vii. See also a previous paper by Dr. Hare, Anntds of Philosophy 
£Secoad&nes]^1821, vol. i. p.3^, [also Phil. M%., First Series, voL Ivif. 
p. 284.]^ which he speaks of the non-necessity ofinsulation between the 
copper?. 

t The papers between the coppers are, for the sake of distinctness, 
omitted in the figure. 
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square, was compared, as to the ignition of a platina wire, the 
dischai^e between points of charcoal, the shock on the human 
frame, &c., with forty pairs of four-inch plates having double 
coppers, and used in porcelain troughs divided into insulating 
cells, the strength of the acid em^oyed to excite both being 
the same. In all these effects the former appeared quite equm 
to the latter. On comparing a second trough of the new con¬ 
struction, containing twenty pairs of four-inch plates, with 
twenty pairs of four-inch plates in porcelain troughs, excited 
by acid of the same strength, the new trough appeared to sur¬ 
pass the old one in producing these effects, especially in the 
ignition of wire. 

1126. In these experiments the new trough diminished in 
its energy much more rapidly than the one on the old con¬ 
struction ; and this was a necessary consequence of the smaller 
quantity of acid used to excite it, which in the case of the forty 
pairs new construction was only one seventh part of that used 
for the forty pairs in the porcelain troughs. To compare, 
therefore, both formspf the voltaic trough in their decompos¬ 
ing poweis, and to obtain accurate data as to their relative 
values, experiments of the following kind were made. The 
troughs were charged with a known quantity of acid of a 
known strength; the electric current was passed through a 
volta-electrometer (711.) having electitides 4 inches long and 
2*3 inches in width, so as to oppose as little obstruction as 
possible to the current; the gases evolved were collected and 
measured, and gave the quantity of water decomposed. Then 
the whole of the charge used was mixed together, and a known 
part of it analysed, by being precipitated and boiled with ex¬ 
cess of carbonate of soda, and the precipitate well washed, 
dried, ignited, and weighed. In this way the quantity of metal 
oxidized and dissolved by the acid was ascertained; and the 
part removed from each zinc plate, or from all the plates, could 
be estimated and compared with the water decomposed in the 
volta-electrometer. 1 o bring these to one standard of com¬ 
parison, I have reduced the results so as to express the loss 
at the plates in equivalents of zinc for the equivalent of water 
decomposed at the volta-electrometer: I have taken the equi¬ 
valent number of water 9, and *of zins as 32*5, and have 
considered 100 cubic inches of the mixed oxygen and hydro¬ 
gen, as they were collected over a pneumatic trough, to result 
&om the decomposition of 12*68 (grains of water. 

1127. The acids used in these experiments wei^e three^—sul¬ 
phuric, nitric, and muriatic. The sulphuric acW was strong 
oil of vitriol; one cubical inch of it was equivdent to 486 grains 
of marble. The nitric acid was very nearly pure; one cubidil 
inch dissolved 150 grains of marble. The muriatic acid was 
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also nearly pure, and one cubical inch dissolved 108 grains of 
marble. These were always mixed with water by vdiumes^ 
the standard of volume being a cubical inch. 

1128. An acid was prepared consisting of 200 parts watery 
4^ parts sulphuric acid, anfi 4 parts nitric acid; and with this 
both my trough, containing forty pairs of three-inch plates, 
and four porcelain troughs, arranged in succession, each con¬ 
taining ten jmirs of plates with double coppers four inches 
square, were charged. These two' batteries were then used 
in succession, and the action of each was*allowed to continue 
for twenty or thirty minutes, until the charge was nearly ex¬ 
hausted, the connexion with the volta-electroineter being care¬ 
fully preserved during the whole time, and the acid in the 
troughs occasionally mixed together. In this way the former 
trough acted so well, that for each equivalent of water decom-. 
posed in the volta-electrometer only from 2 to 2*5 equivalents 
of zinc were dissolved from each plate. In four experiments 
the average was 2’21 equivalents for each plate,, or 88*4 for the 
whole battery. In the experiments with jthe porcelain troughs, 
the equivalents of consumption at each plate were 3*54, or 
141*6 for the whole battery. In a perfect voltaic battery of 
forty pairs of plates (991. 1001.) the consumption would have 
been one equivalent for each zinc plate, or forty for the whole. 

1129. Similar experiments were made with two voltaic 
batteries, one containing twenty pairs of four-inch plates, ar¬ 
ranged as I have described (1124.), and the other twenty pairs 
of four-inch plates in porcelain troughs. The average of five 
experiments with the former was a consumption of 3*7 equiva¬ 
lents of zinc from each plate, or 74 from the whole: the average 
of three experiments with the latter was 5*5 equivalents from 
each plate, or 110 from the whole: to obtain this conclusion, 
two experiments were struck out, which were much against 
the porcelain troughs, and in which some unknown deteriorat¬ 
ing influence was supposed to be accidentally active. In all 
the experiments, care was taken not to compare nenj and old 
plates together, as that would have introduced serious errors 
into the conclusions (1146.). 

1130. When ten pairs of the new arrangement were used, 
the consumption zinc at ‘each plafo was 6*76 equivalents, or 
67*6 for the whole. With ten pairs of the common construc¬ 
tion, in a porcelain trough, Ihe zinc oxidized was, upon an 
average, 15*5 equivalents each plate, or 155 for the entire 
trou^,- 

1131. No Soubt, therefore, can remain of the equality or 
even the great superiority of this form of v<fltaic battery over 
the best previously in use, namely, that with double coppers, 
in which the cells are insulated. The insulation of the cop- 
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•pers may therefore be dispensed with; and it is that circum<‘ 
stance which principally permits of such other alterations in 
the construction of the trough as gives it its practical advan¬ 
tages. 

1132. The advantages of this Torm of trough are very ntt- 
meroas and great, i. It is exceedingly compacj;, for 100 pairs 
of plates need not occupy a trough of more than three feet in 
lexigth. ii. By Dr. Hare’s plan of making the trough turn 
upon copper pivots lyhich rest upon copper bearings, the latter 
afford fixed terminations; and these I have found it very con¬ 
venient to connect with two cups of mercury, fastened in the 
front of the stand of the instrument. These fixed terminations 
give the great advantage of arranging an apparatus to be used 
in connexion with the battery brfore the latter is put into ao 
tion. iii. The trough is put into readiness for use in an instant, 
a single jug of dilute acid being sufficient for the charge of 
100 pairs of four-inch plates, iv. On making the trough pass 
through a quarter of a revolution, it becomes active, and the 
great advantage is obtained of 'procuring for the experiment 
the effect of the first contact of the zinc and acid, which is 
twice or sorgetimes even thrice that which the battery can pro¬ 
duce a minute or two after (1036.1150.). v. When the ex¬ 
periment is completed, the acid can be at once poured from 
between the plates, so that the battery is never left to waste 
during an unconnected state of its extremities ; the acid is not 
unnecessarily exhausted; the zinc is not uselessly consumed; 
and, besides avoiding these evils, the charge is mixed and ren¬ 
dered uniform, which produces a great and good result (1039.); 
and, upon proceeding to a second experiment, the important 
effect of^rs^ contact is again obtained, vi. The saving of zinc 
is very great. It is not merely that, whilst in action, the zinc 
jserforms more voltaic duly (1128.1129.), but all the destruc¬ 
tion which takes place with the ordinary forms of battery be¬ 
tween the experiments is prevented. This saving is of such 
extent that I estimate the zinc in the new form of battery to 
be thrice as effective as thtU: in the ordinary form. vii. The 
importance of this saving of metal is not merely that the value 
of the zinc is saved, but that the battery is much lighter and 
more manageable; and iRso that Ihe surfaces of the zinc and 
copper plates may be brought much nearer to each other when 
the battery is constructed,, and remain fio until it is worn out: 
the latter is a very important advantage (114(8.). viii. Again, 
as, in consequence of the saviuj^, thinner platesr will perform 
the duty of thick ones, rolled zinc may he used^ and 1 have 
found rolled zinc- superior to cast zinc in action; a superiority 
which I incline to attribute to its greater purity (1144!). 
ix. Another advantage is obtained in the economy of the acid 
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iis4d, which is proportionate to the diminution of the zinc dig* 
^Ived. %. The acid also is more easily exhausted, and is 
in such small quantify that there is never any occasion to re- 
turn an old charge into use. Such old acid, whilst out of use, 
often dissolves portions of cdpper from the black fiocculi usu¬ 
ally mingled with it, which are derived from the zinc; now any 
portion of copper in solution in the charge does great harm, 
because, by the local action of the acid and zinc, it tends 
to precipitate upon the latter, and diminish its voltaic efficacy 
(1145.). xi. By using a due mixture of'nitric and sulphuric 
acid for the charge (1139.), no gas is evolved from the troughs; 
so that a battery of several hundred pairs of plates may, with¬ 
out inconvenience, be close to the experimenter, xii. Ifj dur¬ 
ing a series of experiments, the acid becomes exhausted, it can 
be withdrawn, and replaced by other acid with the utmost fa¬ 
cility ; and after the experiments are concluded, the great ad¬ 
vantage of easily washing the plates is at command. And it 
appears to me, that in place of making, under dilFerent circum¬ 
stances, mutual sacrifices of comfort, power, and economy, to 
obtain a desired end, all are at once obtained by Dr. Hare’s 
form of trough. 

1133. But there are some disadvantages which I have not* 
yet had time to overcome, though I trust they will finally be 
conquered. One is the 'extreme difficulty of making a wooden ^ 
trough constantly water-tight under the alternations of wet 
and dry to which the voltaic instrument is subject. To remedy 
this evil, Mr. Newman is now engaged in obtaining porcelain 
troughs. The other disadvantage is a precipitation of copper, 
on the zinc plates. It appears to me to depend mainly on the 
circumstance that the papers between the coppers retain acid 
when the trough is emptied; and that this acid slowly acting 
oA the copper, forms a salt, which gradually mingles with the 
next charge, and is reduced on the zinc plate by the local ac¬ 
tion (1120.): the power of the whole battery is then reduced. 

1 expect that by using slips of glass to separate the coppers at 
their ^dges, their contact can be sufficiently prevented, and the 
space between them be left so open that the acid of a charge can 
jie poured and washed out, and so be removed from every part 
of the trough when the experiment#' in which it is us^ are 
completed. ^ 

1134. The actual superionly of the troughs which 1 have 
constructed, on this plan, I believe to depend, first and prin¬ 
cipally,, on the closer approximation of me zinc and copper 
surfaces; —in \ny trougns they are only one tenth of an inch 
apart (1148.);—and, next, on the superior quality of the rolled 
zinc above the cast zinc used in the construction of the ordi¬ 
nary pile. It cannot be that insulation between the contigu- 
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ou^ copipers is a disadvanta^ but I dp not find that it jis an» 
aQTWtage; for when, wi^ both the forty pairs of uiree«ym^ 
pmtes and the twenty pairs of fouP*inQh plates, 1 used papers 
well imbtoed with wax*, these beinff so large that when fb][ded 
at ^e edges they wrapped over eawi other, so as to make 'ce}i|^ 
as iosulatii^ as those of the porcelain troughs, stilj no sensible 
advantage in the chemical action was obtamed. 

1155. As, upon principle, there must be a discharge of 
part of the electricity from die edges of the zinc and copper 

E lates at tlie sides of j/be trough, I should prefer, and iptend 
aving, troughs constrpcted with a plate or plates of crown 
glass at the sides of the trough: the bottom will need none, 
though to glaze that and the ends would be no disadvantage. 
The plates need not be fastened in, but only set in their places ; 
nor need they be in large smgle pieces. 

$ 17. Some practical results respecting the construction and use 

of the Voltaic Battery. 

1136. The electro-chemical philosimher is well acquainted 
with some practical relults obtained from the voltaic battery 
by MM. Gay-Lussac and Thenard, and given in the first forty- 
five pages of 'their Recherches Physico-chimiques. Although 
the following results are generally of the same nature, yet the 
advancement made in tliis branch of science of late years, the 
knowledge of the definite action of electricity, and the more 
accurate and philosophical mode of estimating the results by 
the equivalents of zinc consumed, will be their sufficient justi¬ 
fication. 

1137. Nature and strength of the acid. —My battery of forfy 
pairs of three-inch plates was charged with acid consisting of 
200 parts water and 9 oil of vitriol. Each plate lost, in the 
average of the experiments, 4*66 equivalents, or the whole 
battery 186*4 equivalents, of zinc, for the equivalent of water 
decomposed in the volta-electrometer. Being charged with 
a mixture of 200 water and 16 of the muriatic acid, each plate 
lost 3*8, or the whole battery 1S2, equivalents of zinc for the 
water decomposed. Being charged with a mixture of 200 
water and 8 nitric acid, each plate lost 1*85, or the whole bat- ‘ 
tery 74*16, e^ivalents of zipc for one equivalent of water de¬ 
composed. The sulphuric and muriatic acids evolved mucl| 
hydrogen at the plates in the trou|^; the nitric acid no 
whatever. The relative strengths ^ the original acids have 
already be^n given (1127.);'but a dif^rence in that respect 

X A ain{[le tlais prqpred could iatulate t£e electridty of a troui^. 
of forty pain or plateii. . 
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OMikes na important difference in the rea^itf wben thus ex» 
^ pressed ^ equivalents (1140.). 

1138. Thus nitric acid proves to be the best for this purpose: 
Its superiority appears to depend upin its favouring the eleo 
trolization of the liquid i.i the cells of the trough upon the 
principles jlready explained ^905. 973. 1022.), and conse¬ 
quently favouring the transmission of the electricity, and there¬ 
fore the production of transferable power (1120.). 

1139. The addition of nitric acid might, consequently, be 
expected to improve sulphuric and mu'-iatic acids. Accord- 
ingly, when the same trough was charged with a mixture of 
200 water, 9 oil of vitriol, and 4 nitric acid, the consumption 
of zinc was at each plate 2*786, and for the whole buttery 
Ill’S equivalents. When the charge was 200 water, 9 oil of 
vitriol, and 8 nitric acid, the loss per plate was 2*26, or for the 
whole battery 90’4, equivalents. When the trough was 
charged with a mixture of 200 water, 16 muriatic acid, and 6 
nitric acid, the loss per plate was 2* 11, or for the whole battery 
84*4, equivalents. Similar results were obtained with my bat¬ 
tery of twenty pairs of four-inch plates (1129.). Hence it is 
evident that the nitric acid was of great service when mingled 
with the sulphuric acid; and the charge geiiei^ally used after 
this time for ordinary experiments consisted of 200 water, 4^ 

vitriol, and 4 nitric acid. 

1140. It is not to be supposed that the dif^rent strengths 
of the acids produced the differences above; for within certain 
limits I found the electrolytic effects to be nearly as the strengths 
of the acids, so as to leave the expression of force, when given 
in equivalents, nearly constant. Thus, when the trough was 
charged with a mixture of 200 water and 8 nitric acid, each 
plate lost 1 ’854 equivalent of zinc. When the charge was 
200 water and 16 nitric acid, the loss per plate was I *82 equi¬ 
valent. When it was 200 water and 32 nitric acid, the loss 
was 2*1 equivalents. The differences here are not greater 
than happen from unavoidable irr^ularities, depending on 
other causes than the strength of acid. 

1141. Again, when a charge consisting of 200 water, 4^ oil 

of vitriol, and 4 nitric aci4 «as used, each zinc plate lost 2*16 
equivalents; when^the charge with the same battery was 200 
water, 9 oil of vitnol, and 8 nitric acid, each zinc plate lost 
2*26 equivalents. ^ 

1142. 1 need hardly say that no copper is dissolved during 
Ihe regular action of die voltaic trot^^h. I have found Ithat 
iQtt<$ ammonia is formed in the cells when nitric acid, either 
jpnre or mixed with 8ul{diuric acid, is used. It is produced in 

‘ part as a secondary result at the cathodes' (1383.) of the dif- 
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ferent poitiong 49f fluid constituting the necessary electrolyte^ 
in the cells., * 

1143. Uniformity of the cAatge.—This is a roost important 
point, as I InAve already shown ei^riroentally (1042^. &c.). 
Hence one great advanti^e of Dr.^Hare’s mechanical arrange* 
roent of bis trougli. 

1144. Purity of the a/nc.—If pure zinc could be obtained, 
it would be very advantageous in tlie construction of the vol¬ 
taic apparatus (998.). I^st zincs, when put into dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, leave ^re or less of an insoluble matter upon 
the surface in the form of a crust, which contains various me¬ 
tals, as copper, lead, %inc, iron, cadmium, &c., in the metallic 
state. Such particles, by discharging part of the transferable 
power, render it, as to the whole battery, local; and so dimi¬ 
nish the effect. As an indication connected with the more or 
less perfect action of the battery, I may mention that no gas 
ought to rise from the zinc plates. The more gas which is 
generated upon these surfaces, the greater is the local action 
and the less the transferable force. The investing crust is afso 
inconvenient, by^preventing the displacement and renewal of 
the charge upon the surface of the zinc. Such zinc as, dis¬ 
solving in the cleanest manner in a dilute ac^d, dissolves also 
the slowest, is the best; zinc which contains much copper 
should especially be avoided. 1 have gen<’rally found rolled 
Liege or Mosselman’s zinc the purest; and to that circum¬ 
stance attribute in part the advantage of the new battery 
(1134.). 

1145. Foulness of the zinc plates .—After use, the plates of 
a battery should be cleaned from the metallic powder upon 
their surfaces, especially if tliey are employed to obtain the 
laws of action of the battery itself. This precaution was al¬ 
ways attended to with the porcelain trough batteries in the 
experiments described (1125. &c.). If a few foul plates are 
mingled with many clean ones, they make the action in the 
different cells irregular, and the transfenable power is accord¬ 
ingly diminished, whilst the local and wasted power is in¬ 
creased. No old charge containing copper should be used to 
excite a battery. 

• 1146. Nem and old plates .—1 have found voltaic batteries 
(ar more powerful when &e plates* weremew than when they 
have been used two or three tim^; so that a new and a used 
battery cannot be compai ed together, or even a battery with 
itself on the first and after times of use. My trough of twenty 
pairs of fotn-inch plates, charged with acid consisting of 200 
water, 44 oil of vitriol, and 4 nitric acid, lost, fi^n the first 
time of being used, 2*32 equivalents per plate. When used 

P2 
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after the fourth time with the same charge, the loss was from 
S‘26 to 4*47 equivalents per plate; the average being S*7 equi- 
▼aleuts. The first time the forty pair of plates (1124.) were 
used, the loss at each plate was only 1*65 equivalent; but 
a^rwards it became 2*16, ^*17, 2*52. The first time twenty 
pair of four>inch plates in porcelain troughs were used, they 
lost, per place, only 3*7 equivalents; but after that, the loss 
was 5*25, 5*36, 5*9 equivalents. Yet in all these cases the 
zincs had been well cleaned from adhering copper, &c., before 
each trial of power. 

1147. With the rolled zinc the fall in'force soon appeared 
to become constant, i. e. to proceed no fiirther. But with the 
cast zinc plates belonging to the porcelain troughs, it appeared 
to continue, until at last, with the same charge, each plate lost 
above twice as much zinc for a given amount of action as at 
first. These troughs were, however, so irregular that I could 
not always determine the circumstances afiecting the amount 
of,electrolytic action. 

1148. Vicinity of the copper and zinc .—The importance of 
this point in the construction of voltaic arrangements, and the 
greater power, as to immediate action, which is obtained when 
the zinc and copper surfaces are near to each other than when 
removed further apart, are well known. 1 find that tlie power 
is not only greater on the instant, but also that the sum of 
transferable power, in‘relation to the whole sum of chemical 
action at the plates, is much increased. The cause of this gain 
is very evident. Whatever tends to retard the circulation of 
the transferable force, (i. e. the electricity,} diminishes the pro¬ 
portion of such force, and increases the proportion of that 
which is local (996. 1120.). Now the liquid in the cells pos¬ 
sesses this retarding power, and therefore acts injuriously, in 
greater or less proportion, according to the quantity of it be¬ 
tween the zinc and copper plates, i. e. according to the di¬ 
stances between their surfaces. A trough, therefore, in which 
the plates are only half the distance asunder at which they are 
placed in another, will produce more transferable, and less 
loctD, force than the latter; and thus, because the dectrolyte 
in the cells can transmit the current more readily, both the 
intensity and quantity of electricity is increased for a given 
consumption of zinc^ To this circumstance mainly 1 attribute 
the superiority of the trough I have described (1134.). 

1149. The superiority of double coppers over single plates 
also depends in part upon diminishing,the resistance offered 
bv tfcip.flectrolyte between the metals. For, in fac4 with dou¬ 
ble coppers (he sectional area of the interposed acid becomes 
nearly double that with sbgle coppers, aiw therefore it more 
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freely trans^s the electncity. Doubte coppers are, however, 
effective, maii^y because they virtually double the acting sur- 
fece of the zinc, or nearly so; for in a trough with single Cop¬ 
per plates and the .usual construction of c^ls, that surface of 
zinc which is not opposed to a copper surfoce is thrown almost 
entirely out of voltaic action, yet the acid continues to act 
upon it and the metal is dissolved, producing very little more 
than local effect {9i7/ 996.). But when by doubling the cop¬ 
per, that metal is opposed to the second surface of the zinc 
'plate, then a great part of the action upon the latter is con¬ 
verted into transferable force, and thus the power of the 
trough as to quantity of electricity is highly exalted. 

USO. Mrst immersion of the-plates .—The great effect pro¬ 
duced at the first immersion of the plates, (apart from their 
being new or used (1146.),) I have attributed elsewhere to the 
unchanged condition of the acid in contact with the zinc plate 
(1003. 1037.); as the acid becomes neutralized, its exciting 
power is proportionaWy diminished. Hare’s form of trough 
secures much advantage of this kind, by mingling the liquid, 
and bringing what may be consid^ed as a fresh surface of 
acid against the plates every .time it is used immediately after 
a rest. . 

1151. Number of The most advantageous num¬ 

ber of plates in a battery used for chemical decomposition, 
depends almost entirely upon the resistance to be overcome at 
the place of action; but whatever that resistance may be, 
there is a certain number which is more oeconomical than 
either a greater or a less. Ten pairs of four-inch plates in a 
porcelain trough of the ordinary construction, acting in the 
volta-electroraeter (1126.) upon dilute sulphuric acid of spec, 
grav. 1*314, gave an average consumption of 15*4 equivalents 
per plate, or 154 equivalents on the whole. Twenty pairs of 
the same plates, with the same acid, gave only a consump¬ 
tion of 5*5 per plate, or 110 equivalents upon the whole., 
When forty pairs of the same plates were used, the consump¬ 
tion was 3*54 equivalents per plate, or 141*6 upon the whole 
battery. Thus the consui^ption of, zinc arranged as twenty 
plates was more advantageous than if arAngea either as ten 
or as forty. , 

1152. Again, ten pairs of my four-inch plates (1129.) lost 
6*76 each, or the whole ten 67*6 equivalents of zinc, iii effect¬ 
ing de^mposition; whilst twenty pairs of 'the same plates, 
excited by the same acid, lost 3*7 equivalents each,, or on the 
whole 74' eqoi'wlents. In otiier comparative experiments oC 
numbers, ten pairs of the three-inch ^ates (1125.) lost 3*725, 

* Gay.Lutsac and Thenard, Bei^urehes PhptietHfhimiquet, tom. i. p. 29. 
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or 37‘25 equivalents upon the whole;; whilst twenty pairs lost 
2‘63 each, or 50*6 in all; and forty pairs lost oh an anren^ 
2*21, or 88*4 alto^ther. Jn both these cases^ therefore, iiip 
crease of numbers liad not been advantageous as to the dfoo« 
tive productibn of transferable chemical pamr from the <ts3hole 
quantity of chemical force acdve at the surfaces of excitation 

( 1120 .). r 

. 1153. But if I had used a weaker ^cid or a worse con.* 
ductor in the volta-electrometer, then the number of plates 
which would produce the most advantageous effect would 
have risen; or if 1 had used a better conductor than .that 
really employed in the volta-electrometer, 1 might have re¬ 
duced the number even to one; as, for instance, when a thick 
wire is used to complete the circuit (865. &c.). And the 
cause of these variations is very evident, when it is considered 
that each successive plate [in uie voltaic apparatus does not 
add anything to the quantity of transferable power or electri¬ 
city which the first plate can put into motirm, provided a good 
conductor be present, but tends only to exalt the intensity of 
that q^uantity, so as to m^e it more able to overcome the ob¬ 
struction of bad conductOTS (994.1158.). 

1154. Large or smqll plates *.—The advantageous use of 
large or small plates for electrolyzations will evidently depend 
npon the facility with which the transferable power or electri¬ 
city can pass. If in a particular case the most effectual num¬ 
ber of plates is known (1151.), then the addition of more zinc 
would be most advwta^eously made in increasing the .sixe of 
the plates, and not their number. At the same time, large 
increase in the size of the plates would raise in a small degree 
ihe most favourable number. 

1155* Large and small plates should not be used together 
in the same battery: the small ones occasion a loss of the 
paver of the large ones, unless they be excited by an acid 
propoHionably more powerful; for with a certain acid they 
cannot transmit the same portion of dectricity, in a given 
time which the same acid can evolve by aixion on the laiger 
plates. , j 

1156. SimtdSfaiHebUs elecompositions.-^When the nambex of 
plates in a battety much surpasses the most favotmhle pro¬ 
portion (1151—1158.), two or ihore decomposittons may be 
simultaneo^y with advantage. Thuamy fovty pairs 
*oi p’itifes (p24.]f produced in one velta-eledroBieter; 22*^ 
;(^ie inches of gas. Being recharged exactly in the same 

prodncedlP ea^^^ irdtaNdecfammeten 2i 

* Gay-LuMM and Tbenard, Redterttiet Fhyneo-Mmiqtiu, tom. i. p. 29. 
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cubical inches. In the first experimeBt the whole.censunm- 
tion of zinc was 88*4 equivalents^ and in the second only 
48*S8 equivalents^ fi>r the wtw»le of the water dectnnposed in 
both volta-electroflaeters. 

1157. Butwhen the twenty pairs'bf four-inch plates (1139.)^ 
were tried in a similar manner, the results were ip the oppo¬ 
site direction. With cme volta-electrometer 53 cubic incnes 
of nas were obtained; with two, only 14*6 cubic inches from 
•eacm The quantity o£ charge was not the same in both cases, 
though it was of the slSme strength; but on rendering the re¬ 
sults comparative by •reducing them to equivalents (1126.), 
it was found that the consumption of metal in the first case 
was 74, and in the second case 97, equivalents for the 'whole 
of the water decomposed. These results of course depend 
upon the same circumstances of retardation, &c., which nave 
b^n referred to in speaking of the proper number of plates 
(1151.). 

1158. That the transferrings or, as it is usually called, con- 
ductitigs powtr of an electrolyte which is to be decomposed^ 
or other interposed body, should be rendered as good as pos¬ 
sible*, is very evident (1020. 1120.). With a perfectly good 
conductor and a good battery, nearly all tfie electricity is 
passed, i. e. nearly all the chemical power becomes transfeiv 
able, even with a single pair of plates (867.). With an inter-' 
pos^ non-conductor none of the chemical power becomes 
transferable. With an imperfect conductor more or less of 
the chemical power becomes transferable as the circumstances 
favouring the transfer of forces across the imperfect conductor 
are exalted or diminished: these circumstances are, actual 
increase or improvement of die conducting power, enlarge¬ 
ment of the electrodes, approximation of the electrodes, and 
increased intensity of the passing current. 

1159. The introduction of common spring water in place 
of one of the volta-electrometers used with twenty pairs of 
foor-inch plates (1156.) caused such obstruction as not to al¬ 
low one fifteenth of the transferable force to pass which would 
have circulated without it. Thus fourtew fifteenths of the 
available force of the battery were destroyed, being converted 
into local force, (which wi& rendered evi^t by the evolotioa 
of gas from the zincs,) and yet the pladna electrodes in th» 
water wesre three inches hmg, nearly an inch wide, and not 
a quarter of an inch apart. 

1160 . These points, i. e. the increase of condoctiDig power, 

• Oaj^Lutaie aaiThenani^ JSmhmku tiam. i. pp, 
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the enlargement of the electrode^ and their approximation, 

should be especially attended to in The 

principles upon which t^ir utility depend are so evident that 

there can be no occasion for further development of them 

: here. *"• 

Royal Institj^tion, Oct. 11,1834. 


XXIV. Experiments on the Protectim of Iron from the* 

Action of&alt-Water. By T. TASSteu. Grant, Esq, 

t 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal, 

GENTtEMUN, 

reference to the interesting papers which appear 
* ’ in your Journal of the present month (November 1835, 
vol. vii. pp. 389, 391.) giving an account of som eexperiments 
recently made with the view of protecting iron from the action 
of salt water, &c., 1 beg leave to communicate, that for some 
months past 1 have myself been engaged in a series of very si¬ 
milar experiments. My attention was drawn to the subject with 
the view of obtaiping a remedy for the great wear and tear arising 
from the oxidation of the iron tanks at present generally used in 
the Navy for the stow^e of fresh water. 1 first fitted a small. 
plate of zinc, 3 inches square, i^j^th of an inch thick, with iron 
rivets, to a piece of sheet iron 6 inches square, the two metals 
being completely in contact, and immersed the same into six 
gallons of spring water; at the same time 1 also immersed a 
piece of sheet iron of the same dimensions, without the zinc, 
into the same quantity and quality of water: at the expiration 
of thirty days the two pieces of iron presented nearly the 
same appearance, viz. oxidation was perceivable, and to the 
same extent in both. 1 repeated the experiment with prO> 
tectors of larger dimensions, still without any satisfactory re¬ 
sult ; and 1 have other experiments still in progress, in which 
the two metals bear a more equal proportion, but suificient 
time has not yet elapsed to form a correct opinion as to the 
result. Experimftits with the two metals in contact in salt 
water, for the purpose of sub^tutipg iron sheathing for sh^* 
bottoms instead <»«copper, have al^ oiffaged^ my attention, 
end have been attendim wit^ Various results. ' As %r as these 
re^periments have proceeded, I ibar they are not lively to be 
productive of the great beod^ 1 at first anticipated; Although 
no doubt can exist as to the zinc protecting the iron from 
oxidatjlpn> ak the simple,electrical action arjisipg^by the, con¬ 
tact or ^e two metals in' presence of the jiit^>‘Wi)l produce 
that efied^ yet I have found in all instances that the cor- 
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rosion of the zinc is veiy considerable r the following ex|)e^ 
iHIment will show to what extent: Two pieces of sheet iron 
fastened to a piece of wood, the one with nine zinc nails, the 
other with the same number of,iron nails having pieces of 
zinc |ths of an inch in diameter under the head of each nail; 
also a third piece of sheet iron fastened to the wood simply 
with iron nails: the board was then floated in the sea, ana at 
the expiration of thirty djiys, I found that the heads of six of 
the nine zinc nails l^a completely disappeared, and the pieces 
of zinc corroded to such an extent that only a very small por¬ 
tion of zinc remained. The protected iron down to this period 
was free from oxidation, whereas the iron unprotected was 
perfectly oxidized. This experiment has been repeated several 
times with the same result, which clearly shows that although 
the zinc completely protected the iron, the zinc itself became 
corroded in exact proportion to the protection that it aflbrded to 
the iron. Experiment has also proved that the same evil which 
rendered Sir Humphry Davy’s system of no practical use for 
the proterrion of copper on ships’ bottoms from oxidation, is 
also apparent to a certain extent as regards the protected 
iron; viz. that by rendering it slightly negative, a calcareous 
substance is found deposited on its surface; and that sea ve¬ 
getable matter appeared also in a short period to attach itself 
to the iron, although in a much less degree than in the expe¬ 
riments tried on the bottoms of boats which were subject to 
the constant friction of the water passing by them. 

In the experiments tried in still water, vegetable matter 
was found to make its appearance on the iron in six wedcs 
after immersion, although a strong electrical current was 
kept up during that period. The results of the expenments, 
as far as they have proceeded, lead me, therefore, to the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions: in the first place, that iron and zinc in 
connexion will not protect the former from oxidation in fresh 
water; secondly, that when iron and zinc are in connexion in 
salt water, the iron will be protected, but a calcareous and 
vegetable matter is generated upon it; and, thirdly, that in 
the same proportion as the zinc protects the iron, the zinc it¬ 
self becomes subject to corrosion. 

I wish it, however, to be clearly understood, that although 
these experiments are not so favourable as might be wished, 
1 by no means condder them so conclusive as to preclude 
the necessity of further investigation. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

Royal Clarence Yard, Oo8{)ort, Thomas Tassell GraIiIx* 

Notember 1895. ^ 
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XXY. On the Cond$icting Pffmer lodinet Bromine, and 

Chlorine for Blectricity, By Edwabs SoliiiY, Jun ^ Esq, * 

TN the Philosophical Mt^aziiie and Journal of Science^ 
No. 42, p. 441, Dr. Innlis, in his prize essay on iodine 
States that he has found solid iodine to be a conductor of elec* 
tricity. In my own observations I bad always found it a non¬ 
conductor ; 1 was therefore led to repeat my experiments vfith 
greater care, and the following are the r^ults. 

1. 1 first sought for conducting power by the beautiful mo* 
thod proposed by Dr. Wollaston, namely, me efiect produced 
upon the tongue when two metals of dinerent degrees of oxi- 
dibility, placed on either side of it, are made to communicate 
with each other, through any portion of conducting matter. 
Iodine was melted in a thin glass tube, which, when cold, was 
broken, and the iodine obtained in a solid state; a portion was 
then placed between the extremities of the two metals; but on 
no occasion was the least taste produced; though if the metals 
were connected together only by being*immersed in spring 
water, a taste was immediately perceived. When the two 
terminations of the metal plates are made to dip into a solution 
of iodine in water, a strong taste is perceiveci. 

2. In order to examipe the conducting power with the vol¬ 
taic battery, and where the application of the tongue would 
have been uncertain and inconvenient, the following apparatus 
was used. B D J K is a slip of glass, on which two pieces 
of bibulous paper, E and* F, soaked in a solution of iodide of 
potassium, are placed. The wire A, resting upon E, was al¬ 
ways made the anode C; or that resting on F, the cathode: 
thus arranged, of course no action took place. But if a wire 
was made to touch with one end the paper F, and with the 
other end the paper E, the usual series of phsraomena took 
place; iodine was evolved at A, and also at that end of the tem¬ 
porary wire which rested upon F. The fluid to be examined 
was placed in a glass tube, O, having two platinum wires, H 
and 1, fused into it; they were s^Mrated from each other by 
an interval of about die ^^^tb of an inch; thus, when the two 
wires were made to rest upon die tjjro pieces of paper F and 

* Comimiaicated Iw the Author.—^It appears that we were correct fn 
jSjfiahing that Dr. Inglu's experiments on thu subject would atttect atten- 
tfon. He hu favoared as with the foRewing reply to'oar note respecting 
it Impended to the first pert of hi* ^epce, as nuemd to above. **la answer 
to the regardiiw the cooducUog.power ef iodine, I may just quote a 
sentence from on^d Essay: *The preparation tent in, mows the state 
in whicii io^ne reqimet to be, for the t ransari iriee of SSecarwity. It has 
^merel^ been fused in a glass tube, and the tidie eftarwanfs boMen foom 
erpund it. But althougn it still continues to conduct, it did So with for 
Uttsre energy when in the fluid state.* Dee. 18,1835.**-^ElHt. ' 
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E» any current that passed would be lendered,evident by th© 
decorapositkiB of tl» iodide of potassium* , 

S. Iodine was fused in the tube G, and the end of its two 
wires, I and H, were- placed on <he papers E and F, as socut 
as the iodine was solid; not the least spot of ic^ine was per¬ 
ceived at £ or H, though the battery employed consisted of 
sixty pairaof {dates, four inches sqaare, in very strong action r 
a small piece of wirtwas then made to connect I and H, just 
where they are fusea into the glass tube; and though they were 
but momentarily connected, yet a dark spot of iodine was pro¬ 
duced ; thus proving that the only interruption to the current 
was that in the tube G, between the wires H and I. 


Fig. 1. 



4. The iodine was then replaced by a solution of iodine in 
water; the current passed immediately, and produced its full 
effect at A and H: the water only, however, was decomposed, 
and no peculiar action was occasioned. But this is certainly no 
proof that iodine is at all a conductor; we very well know tha t 
sulphuric acid added tofwater improves its conducting power, 
and so do phosphoric and sulphurofis* acids, ana many 
other acknowledged nonconductors; indeed, were it not for the 
addition dS certain ncmcendocting substances, such as sul* 
phnric acid, the decotnposhiMf ofwater would hardly be ef> 
fected by the voltaic battery. Again, M. De la Rivef has 
remarked that bromine chlorm are ntaMKinditctors^ and 

* SmFUL IVani, 1834; FifueAt/s Seventh Series, No. 755. [or Z4on5, 
sai ESnh. FUk Mag^i, vot..v. B.8S7.—£i^l 
t J mmtn de Ckmie et de 18S7, vokaxxv. 
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that pure water is also one; but that a solution of bromine or 
chlorine in water is a good conductor. A solution of iodine 
in aether also allowed the transmissiop of electricity, but in a 
less degree. “ 

5. Iodine if! soluble in carburet of sulphur, forming a fine 
pinkish red solution; when boiled in it, a considerable quan¬ 
tity is dissolved, which, upon cooling, is again deposited in 
crystals: neither the hot nor the cofd sojntion conducted the 
electricity. 

C. Iodine is also soluble in chloride of sulphur, forming a 
deep red liquid; much more is taken up by boiling, and upon 
cooling, crystals, probably of unaltered iodine, are precipitated. 
Dr. Inglis says that “ iodine and chloride of sulphur form a 
compound, having many of the properties of bromine; but 
that it is decomposed by galvanism, which the real bromine is 
not.” The-result of my experiments was different, for I found 
that when the red liquid was submitted to the electric current 
in G, it formed a perfect barrier to the j^assage of the elec¬ 
tricity, and it is very certain that decomposition cannot be 
effected without conduction. Perhaps Dr. Inglis will state 
how the experimc^it was performed, and at which electrode the 
iodine was evolved, or what were the substances evolved. 

7. Bromine I found to be a nonconductor when placed in 
the tube G; a solution of bromine in water was a much better 
conductor than pure water, as M. De la Hive has mentioned 
(see the above-quoted memoir). In these and all the follow¬ 
ing experiments here described, the test of the wire (3.) was 
applied. 

8. A solution of bromine in aether conducts, .^ther seems 
to have a remarkable action on the colours of solutions con¬ 
taining bromine, for whenever it is added to any of the deep 
Ted solutions containing bromine, or the iodide of bromine, 
the Oolour is rendered considerably lighter, so that an almost' 
opake solution becomes pale yellow, and quite transparent. 

9. Bromine is soluble in chloride of sulphur, in the same 
way as iodine, forming a beautiful red solution: this proved a 
nonconductor; but upon adding a few drops of aether it be¬ 
came a conductor, l^romiife is alscf soluble in carburet of 
sulphur, forming a splendid red solution, similar to the fore- 
mentioned one: this *was likeVise a nonconductor; but a &w 
dre^s of sether rendered it a conductor. 

10. Periodide of bromine was a conductor; the current 
transmitted bytit was fatly able to decompose the iodide cf po- 
tassiuifi kfIS and P; but tne decomposition of water, also pla^ 
in the dhstiit^ was effected with some difficulty. A little urAtiex , 
was now added to the periodide of bromine; the water floated 
at the top, and dissolve a small portion of it: the water and the 
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iodide of potassium indicated that the cucfeot was passing; 
but the liquids in the tube G were not visibly affected. 

11. An aqueous solution of the periodide of bromine beW 
ut into die tube G, conducted, and was briskly decomposed; 
ut both the platinum wires remi^ined bright and clean, and 

neither iodine, bromine, nor any compound of them, was 
evolved or deposited on either electrode, though the action 
was continued for some time. 

12. A solution of the pyiodide of bromine was a good con¬ 
ductor, and the current transmitted had sufficient intensity for 
the electrolyzation of water. Solutions of the periodide, in 
chloride of sulphur ahd carburet of sulphur, were nonconduc¬ 
tors; upon the addition, however, of a few drops of (ether, thqr 
became good conductors. 

1S. *^6 conducting power of chlorine was next tried, and 
for this purpose the following apparatus was employed: ABC, 

Fig. 2. 



fig. 2, is a glass tube tilths of an inch in diameter, having two 
puitinum wires fused into it at A, so as to be separated the 
of an inch from each other; the tube being then inverted, the 
space from E to F was filled with peroxide of manganese and 
muriatic acid; the end C w’as then carefully closed by a spirit 
lamp, and the whole being cooled, it was placed in the posi¬ 
tion represented in the figure, the space from £ to C being 
filled with a mixture for generating the chlorine, the other 
parts of the tube having^been carefully kept dry. Heat was 
then applied to C, and B was immersed in ice-cold water; as, 
soon .as a sufficient quantity of liquid had collected in B, A 
was immersed in a mixture of ice and salt, and B was gently. 
warmed; by this means the liquid chlorine was. rectified, and 
obtained quite free from i^ater or oilier extraneous fluids at A. 
Matters being thus arranged, and sufiident chlorine having 
be«i condense, the tubei was placed in the same position. as 
the tube G in the former figure, one of the two platinum ydries 
resting on the moistened paper‘F, the other upon fig. X* 
I Was at first suiprised by nnding it a conductor; biit iimda, 
tto talte was cdrefully wiped, so as to be, qtfite*fr«e from all 
admeTing salt from the freezing mixture, it proved a perfect' 
noiie<H(rat»ftor<i 
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I4> The crystallized hydrate of chlorine'was then put in the 
tube 6, fig. 1: it proved a nonconductor. A str<Hig solufixm 
chlorine, placed in the same situation, was a good CfUtductor. 
j. From these experiments the fidlowing conclusions may be 
drawn: 1st, that iodine, brpmine, anti chlorine are noncon* 
doctors; 2ndly, that they improve the conducdng power of 
badly-conducting electrolytes; and 8rdly, that two ntmcoiw 
ductors combining can form a body which can conduct electri¬ 
city, and which resists the decomposing power of the vtdtaic 
battery. r 

7. CurzoH Street, 16th January, 1836. 


XXVI. £)escriptioTi of the Aurora Borealis (f November 
16, 1835. By W. Sturgeon, Lecturer on Experimental 
Philosophy at the Honourable East India Compan;^s Military 
Acadenfyt 4fc. 


A n aurora borealis of a very unusual character was seen in 
this neighbourhood, and I imagine over a large tract of 
country, on Wednesday evening the 16th instant. I was 
walking from Greenwich to Woolwich Ijetween nine and ten 
o’clock; and when I had arrived at the top of Maize Hill, by 
the side of Greenwich Park, then about ten minutes past 
nine, my attention was first attracted by the fine light of the 
aurora in the north. .1 walked on a little further till good 
opening to the northern horizon presented itself from the road. 
leading from Maize Hill to Mr. Angerstein’s estate. At this 
opening I made a determined stand, for the purpose of observ¬ 
ing any novel phaenomenon which the aurora might happen 
to present 

At this time it consisted principally of a very extensive la- 
'teral range, on both sides of the pole star, of vertical streamers, 
which were pencilling the northern heavens from about 15° 
above the horizon to Cassiopeia’s Chair, then about the meri¬ 
dian ; and so uniform was their arrangement and splendour 
that fiiey presented one sheet of yellowish white lights the 
most intend at the base, and becoming more and more faint 
as they proceeded upwmds, until quite lost at their terminal 
aJthixSes. ' 


' Ttiis iqypeBXttiiee of the unrora had bnt just stamped its im¬ 
pression on my min^, when in one moment the whole of file 
vaorthem heavens appeared in one complete state of andifiat- 
Ib^ commotion, heaving upwards in rapid sluicesfioa immense 
wnves of lightf, which, &e the streamers whtib preceded 


'XStcMt'waTm were '«een *t- Myton neat OtaveMnd, by my KieDtac 
frien^ Mn Swiimy; and I beg to acknowledge the obligatiMi 1 am 
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them, gradually diminished in iiriiliaiK^ from their scmrce near 
the hmrizon their arrival at the zenith, which was their ge* 
neral vanishing pmnt. 

The horizontal range of theaurora daring this nnusaal dis» 
play was eastward as iar as Japiter, whose azimutli from the 
north was then about 76®; and perhaps about the same e«- 
tent westward on the other side of the pole staf, I observed 
it stretA to beyond » Lyreo (Vega), whose azimuth from the 
north was about 60°, bufc cookl not very well ascertain the 
{Msition of the v’eslern extremity at the place where I was 
standing, on account of the reflexion of the light in Lon¬ 
don mixing with that of the aurora, and the intervention of 
trees, &c. 

This extensive ocean of light, which illuminated nearly half 
of the visible heavens, and whose waves rolled with the rapidity 
of thought, lasted about eight or ten minutes, perhaps longer, 
when they gradually began to disappear, and the aurora to 
contract in all its dimensions. Until this time (nearly half 
past nine) no dense nucleus bad marked the centre of the 
aurora; the stars w^e seen between the horizon and the lu¬ 
minous base as decidedly, though not so clear, as if no ao-r 
rora were present. The star Benetnascb, in, the tip of the tail 
of the Great Bear (tj Ursae Majoris), was one of those which 
were observed below the aurora; buti^dizar (^ Ursm Majoris), 
then on the meridian below the pole, was seen in the blight 
arched base of tlie streamers and waves. 

The last-mentioned change in the appearance of the aurora 
brought it gradually to that state which is usually exhibited 
in some period or another of this boreal phenomenon. The 
dense black nucleus began to form, and soon curtained the 
stars which had previously twinkled in that segment of the 
northern sky. The luminous margin also» its usual attwdant^ 
became well defined, and its highest point was well marked to 
the westward of the meridian, perhaps nearly in the magnetic 
north. I now walked on, keeping the aurcH'a in view, which 
shot occasional screamers from various parts of the luminous 
arch. Just before 1 entered Woolwich, about o’clotdi, 
another fine display of vertical streamers spread over, the 
north^n sky, and contiriiimd for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
By this^ time 1 reached home; but too Site to ascertain th^ir 
c^ect, if at^, upon the magnetk needle, for they ikded amay 
very rapidly after thy arrival, juid beflzre eleven jbe aurorn 
bad entirely, disappeared. * , ^ 


to Mn. Svinajr, who ako saw these waves, for at more de¬ 
scription of thm than any I had befbih th^Huht of. appeai«d to 

' M ** wava of thm staoke or Hem, SebM ttikh wat pheed a 
ittxeing Amore expresribe dMcrifition could sot possibly he giveo. 



^ Si*t0Snein^ 

d 

^Pw&nn vn^ VaUtbome^ X observed aeVesMl^&ie meieMic 
WS^ trhii^ appeared tp be shot fiwm the same point 

fit,the havens, which {mic^twas sontewhere in a right line be* 
tween'me and the Twine. One oCthese meiectfs diet with a 
nwederate velocity across the northpart of die meiiiiian) at an 
nde of about 80°, and appearea to traverse ^ of dm 
n^ens of 9(SP or 100°. It burst into several luminous fra|^ 
ments at the western terminaticm of its range, and ^became 
mctinct in a moment. I listened fbi* some timei, but heard no 
noise; neither did my servant who war with me, end who 
listened attentively at my request. I had previously*p(»nt>< 
ed out to him the direction he was to look in, and he saw 
the meteor from the first to its last appearance. He also di¬ 
rectly afterwards saw another from the same quarter, which 
traversed the heavens in nearly the same direction as the for* 
mer. He called out to me, but it was lost without my seeing 
it These meteors were seen about five minutes before the 
Ipet display of streamers mentioned above. 

1 saw no appearance of the aurora to the south of the zenith, 
though frequently looked for. The sky was quite clear 
<douas, and the black southern expanse, studded with its bril- 
stars, afim'ded a fine contrast to the display of the mirora 
in the noiih. 

'Artillery Piece, Woolwich, Nov. 19,1836. 

N.6. Whilst writing the above, a friend has called on m^ 
who saw fine streamers about half-past eight o’clock. 


XXVII. On the History of BotcUory Single Steam Engines 
iioorking expansively, tn reply to Mx. Henwood. By John 
,,Taylor, Esq., F.B.S., Treas. G.S, 

•T& the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 

OENTLltMEN, 

HENWOOD by his letter in your lastNiun^r (jp. SO.) 
ire em# to exhibit a great desire for contvUvscsy, in as much 
as he.8ttacks me because my commu|^k»i3oh appears to him 
toimidy that, a rectory single engine working expansively is 
something <^Uovdty. No^, not to jnsist upon the thing be> 
iiag little mmwn. It must be evident that it was no part m my 
tilyeet to discuss Whether tl^ engine which I de^ldbed was 
pe p or othevwi8e»>a84^ that, in fact, 1 slated that ItWah not a 
nc^^venfion, and mentioned another on the same consti%ic* 
don^merly erected at Wheal Vor. 
t I found that CS^Iptain Erancie the wold mines 

has socisSsMy apjdied the same principle tO Wlm et^nms 
and aita glad to hear that ^those oi MaWla* Mtigor 4^d 
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Thomas seem further to prove that which 1 merely wished 
to draw the attention of engineers to, and by making it public 
in your pages, to give information which otherwise might not 
for a long time to come have reached to other districts. 

Having observed a certain instance of great improvement 
in the occonomy of fuel, applicable to that kind of engine which 
is mostly employed in all tlie varied operations of our numer¬ 
ous manufactures, I mei'ely desired to communicate the know¬ 
ledge of the fact; and, aS I expressed in my letter, I pointed 
it out as deserving Attention and inquiry. I think it much 
more important to the public to consider the steps by which 
improvements are worked out to practical advantage than to 
indulge in disputes about such originators of an invention as 
did little more than to broach an idea, good enough, perhaps, 
in itself, but which may only have been rendered valuable by 
the superior skill or industry of others exerted in bringing it 
into useful and general application. 

This observation may apply to what Mr. Henwood chooses 
to say ot J\Ir. Woolf, respecting whom he seems to lose no 
opportunity of endeavouring to detract from the merit to which 
I and many others think he is entitled; my expression was 
that we owe to him the method of ■workiitg high-pressure 
steam expansively*, and this is still my opinion. I have in 
another place recorded Captain Trevithick’s engine at Wheal 
Prosper, and so far have done him justice, but this engine 
did only about 26 millions duty, and did not equal other en¬ 
gines then working in the common way; nor does it appear 
that Captain Trevithick followed up his invention or produced 
any improvement upon the duty of the engines in Cornwall, 
the average not having increased until two years afterwards, 
when some of Mr. Woolf’s engines had attained to a duty of 
50 millions, and Messrs. Jeffrey and Gribble had successfully 
adapted the same principle to an engine with one cylinder. 

Mr, Henwood in a note states correctly that Captain Lean 
reports the duty ot the Charles Town engine at 40 millions, 
and not at 60, as stated by me. What, however, I did state 
was, that when I saw it, soon after it was put to work, it was 
calculated to be performing a duty of about 60 millions. This 
calculation was made by the princrpal agent of the mine, and 
the engineer on the spot, and I saw no reason to doubt their 
accuracy, and gave their account fis I received it, adding, how¬ 
ever, that I had desired that its,performance should be re¬ 
gularly reported in the monthly duty papers, by which of 
course any error in this respect would certainly^be set right; 

[* Our much respected predecessor, Dr, Tilloch. expended a consider- 
abie part of his property in his zeal for assisting Mr. Woolf.— Edit.] 
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and observing that, if the rate of duty wliich I had mentioned 
could be maintained, a very great improvement might take 
place in the engines most generally employed, 

I still think that this is a very important object for the con¬ 
sideration of persons who employ or construct steam engines; 
and if Mr. IJenwood’s notice of my short letter should assist 
in interesting them in the subject, it will not be without its use, 
though I may not be inclined to trouble you again upon the 
•disputed points. I am, Gentlemeif, yours very truly, 

Bedford Row, Jan. 26, 1836. ^ John Taylor. 


XXVIII, On ihe Crag J^orviation; in answer /oMr. Charles- 
worth’s Reply !' liy Samukl Woodward, Esq . 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal, 
Gentlemen, 

severe aniniadvei'sions by Mr. Charlesworth, in your 
Number for December 1835, on my notice of liis former 
paper, necessitates my requesting the favour of your inserting 
a few lines in reply. 

Mr.Charleswqrth’s remarks about “breach of decorum” and 
“ impugning his veracity,” &c. &c. 1 leave to the good sense 
of your readers; neither do I intend to quarrel about words. 
The difference between my opponent and myself ajjpears to 
be this : He makes his “ red crag” a distinct formation, newer 
than the one upon which it reposes, I, on the contrary, have 
asserted it to be diluvial or disrupted crag, and cited as ex¬ 
amples the cliffs north and south of Yarmouth and at Cromer. 
Mr. R. C. Taylor, at p. 21 of his Geology of Eastern Norfolk, 
states, that “ the crag itself has, at the last of the geological 
epochs, been subject to abrasion by the diluvial currents to 
which allusion has been made. Their fragments, mingled 
with those of the chalk and preceding formations, piled in 
enormous heaps, form the cliffs ofCromer and Triminingham, 
250 or 300 feet in thickness, upon the original crag, which 
rests, in situ^ at their base.” And, strange to say, at p. 86, 
Mr. Charlesworth, forgetting his discovery that “ the red crag 
was a gradual deposit formed by successive accumulations of 
marine exuviae,” quetes my friend ^Ir. Searles Wood as fol¬ 
lows : “lam inclined to thi^k the whole of the upper stratum 
has been produced from the ruin of the lower.” After such 
a contradiction of himself 4 might surely with greater pro- 
priepr retort upon him the passage occurring at p. 466,1. 27. 

My impression on the first glance at the upper bed at 
Ramsholt was, (comparing it with the Norfolk deposit,) that, 
from its discoloration by the oxide of iron and there being no 
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superincumbent bed except vegetable mould, it must belong to 
the diluvium; and on examination I could find no perfect shells; 
all appeared to me to be waterworn and broken into fragments, 
and to have been transported from some otlier deposit. 

I have shown Mr. Cliarlesworth the note I made at the 
time on the low'er bed, which is as follows : From the or¬ 
ganic remains resembling those of Malta, figuiW by Scilla, 
in his Corporibus Marmisy See., I am inclined to think the 
shells of this bed much neiver than those reposing on them.” 
''Fbis opinion has inpexpectedly been confirmed (contrary to 
Mr. Charleswortlfs conjecture at p. 92,) by the latest infor¬ 
mation from M. Deshayes, communicated to Mr. Lyell; by 
which it appears that a larger percentage of recent species 
has been detected in the so-called “coralline crag” than 
from perhaps any other portion of the great deposit. If such 
is the fact, and I have no reason to doubt my authority, there 
is an end of the question between ray opponent and myself. 

The propriety or impropriety of calling the lower bed 
coralline crag ” is, I conceive, of little moment, and a mere 
question of words, ai^d not of facts. What I contended for 
was, that it was not composed of corallines [coralsj as that 
at Aldborougli; and my opinion still is, that the use of the 
term, as distinguishing the epoch of any portion of the crag, 
tends only to mislead the inquirer- . 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

Lakcnham Grove Cottage, Samuel W OODWAllD. 

Norwich, Dec. 4, ltS.35. 
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Nekton and Flamsfeed. Remarks on ayi Article in Number CIX. of 
the Quarterly Revievt): by the llev. William Wiiewell, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Deighton, 
Cambridge; and Parker, Strand. 


T he attention of the public has been lately directed with anxious 
interest to the character of Sir Isaac Newton, by an article in 
the Quarterly Review, founded upon Mr. Baily’s Account of Flam¬ 
steed, prefixed to an edition of hisObservations,printedby the Board 
of Admiralty; and copious extracts from this ^Account’have been 
given by some of our conterpporaries. ^ 

The work itself not being published, but privately distributed, we 
have had no opportunity of judging for ourselves as to the value of 
the conclusions drawn from the letters of Flamsteed, and the grounds 
which they afford the Reviewer for announcing to the world, though 
with professions of regret, that the name of Newton is no longer to be 
had in reverence. From the appearance, however, of ]^r. Whewell's 
short pamphlet entitled * Newton and Flamsteed,* we have now 
the satisfaction of finding that the subject has been fully investigated 

Q2 
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by one who will be universally considered as most competent to. 
form a correct judgementand to very many who have beendwell- 
ing with grief and wonder upon the painful impressions created by 
this Review of an unpublished book, the following decisive expres¬ 
sion of Mr. Whewelrs opinion will be very grateful; 

** I shall conclude; leaving it to the reader to decide—whether 
the blame of intemperate virulence of feeling and irrational violence 
of conduct does not rest solely with Flamsteed ;—whether Newton’s 
philosophical and moral character do not come out from this exa¬ 
mination BLAMELESS and AOMiRABi^E, as they have always been 
esteemed by thinking men^—and whether ^the Reviewer has not 
shown extraordinary ignorance of that part of scientific history 
which he has pretended to elucidate, and unaccountable blindness 
and perverseness in his use even of the ex parte evidence which 
he had before him.'* 

Mr. Whewell’s pamphlet evinces thcclear-sightcdncss and candour 
for which he is distinguished. Though a very short, it is a very ad¬ 
mirable and interesting production^ and entitles its author to rank 
as high for moral discrimination, as he does for scientific attain¬ 
ments, We shall take the liberty to quote rather largely, knowing 
the interest which must be taken in the subject. With regard to 
the Reviewer's unaccountable blindness, perVerseness, and partiality, 
he justly remarks, that he has taken for his sole guide the state*- 
nients of one of the parties, written in the warmth of the moment, 
—has identified himself with Flamsteed's most petulant feelings, and 
has not corrected them by any attention to the case of the opposite 
party. When the great body of Review Readers are called upon, in 
this temper, to cast away all their reverence* for the most revered 
name of our nation, it must be right that some one should interpose 
a warning, and deprecate judgments of such levity and pa^t^alit)^” 

“ It is to be observed,” adds Mr. Whewell, that if we adopt the 
Reviewer’s opinion, that Flamsteed was throughout a man bitterly 
wronged, and that there was an extreme of baseness and tyranny 
on the side of the persons with whom he quarrelled, we involve in 
our condemnation almost all the eminent literary and scientific men 
of the day f: for we have, acting with Newton, and sharing in his 
views, not only Halley, the object of Flamsteed's intense dislike, but 
Gregory, Arbuthnot, Mead, Sloane, Wren. 

** The purpose for which Newton desired that the world should 
possess the best observations, was the confirmation of the great 
Theory of Universal Gravitation ;—incomparably the greatest dis¬ 
covery ever made by man; and at that period, we may say, in the 
agony of that latent s^uggleby which •the confirmation and general 
reception of great discoveries is always accompanied. We of the 
present day are accustomed to consider this immense step as effected 
at once, on the publication of the first edition of the Principia in 
1687 3 but we may easily coi^ince ourselves that this was not so. 
Even under the most favourable circumstances, a vast theory like 

* The Edinllbrgb Review intimates that this reverence has been all a 
mistake, attributable to one Mr. Conduit! 

t Designated by the Edinburgh Reviewer as “ Newton’s vide 

infra, p. H4. 
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tbis could not make its way at once« No man of Newton^s standing 
(1 believe) thoroughly accepted his views; Halley was sixteen, David 
Gregory nineteen years his junior. In England this acceptance of 
the theory required half a generation, in France and Germany 
more than a whole generation. And during this interval, the re¬ 
sult of the struggle depended upon the accordance of the theory 
with the best observations, which the Greenwich one| undoubtedly 
were. Upon these observations, then, depended a greater stake in 
the fortune of science than was ever before at hazard, and this New¬ 
ton knew well. Ilow then can one be surprised at the earnestness 
and importunity with v'hich he begs for Flamsteed’s observations; 
and tries to soothe a jealousy and reserve which appear to have 
shown themselves at an*early period? 

As for your observations, you know J cannot communicate them to 
any body, and much less publish them, without your consent. But if 1 
should perfect the moon's theory, and you should think fit to give me leave 
to publish your observations with it, you may rest assured that 1 should make 
a faithful and honourable acknowledgment of their author, with a just cha¬ 
racter of their exactness above any others yet extant. In the former edition 
of my book, you may remember that you communicated some things to me, 
and I hope the acknowledgments I made of your communications were to 
your satisfaction : and you may be assured I shall not be less just to you for 
the future. For all the wirld knows that I make no observations myselfj 
and therefore I must of necessity acknowledge their author: and if I do not 
make a handsome acknowledgment, they W'ill reckoi^ me an ungrateful 
clown.— Account of Flamsteedy p. 151. 

'' This the Reviewer has quoted ; but he has not quoted what 
immediately follows, striking as it is. 

“And, for my part, I am of opinion that for your observations to come 
abroad thus with a theory which you ushered into the world, and which by 
their means lias been made exact, would be much more ^ for their advantage 
and your reputation, than to keep them private till you die or publish them, 
without such a theory to recommend them. For such theory will be a de¬ 
monstration of their exactness, and make you readily acknowledged the ex- 
actest observer that has hitherto appeared in the world. But if you publish 
them without such a theory to recommend them, they will only be thrown 
into the heap of the observations of former astronomers, till somebody shall 
arise that, by perfecting the theory of the moon, shall discover your obser¬ 
vations to be cxactcr than the rest. But when that shall be, God knows: I 
fear, not in your life-time, if 1 should die before it is done. For Ifind this 
theory so very iniricate, and the theory of gravity so necessary to that I 
am satisfied it will nevex he perfected hut by Somekody who understands 
THE THEORY OF GKAVITY AS WELL OR BETTER THAN I DO, —p. 151-152. 

“ I have several times,” observes Mr. Whewell, ** in reading this 
passage, felt a kind of terror at the peril to which the success, or 
at least the speedy success, of the greatest of physical truths is here 
represented as exposed.” He justly adds, 

With this consciousness of being in possession of such a truth, 
while Flamsteed's records of his observations contained the only 
language in which it could be made generally convincing, we may 
easily imagine that Newton could not help urging tjte publication 
and employment of the observations, in a manner which excited no 

• Enoneously printed **worse " in the work. 
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sympathy in Flamsteed, unconscious of the nature of the then ex¬ 
isting crisis in the history of astronomy. 

" Flamsteed was only four years younger than Newton; he never 
fully accepted Newton’s theory, nor comprehended its nature. Like 
all astronomers of his time, he understood by ‘ theory’ only a mode 
of expressing lam of phtenomenay not a new generalization by which 
such laws aroi referred to a physical cflMi'e.*’ Thus, having been told 
that Newton had deduced all the inequalities of the moon’s motion 
from the laws of gravity alone, he says, in a letter to Lowthorp, 

“ With some indignation I answered that he had been as many years upon 

this thing, as I had been on the constellations and |danets altogether:.that 

I had imparted above 200 of the moon*s observed places to him, winch one 
would think should be sulRcient to limit any theory by; and since he has 
altered and suited his theory till it fitted these observations, 'tis no wonder 
that it represents them : but still he is more beholden to them for it than 
he is to his speculations about gravity, whicli had misled him. 

“ He appears,” adds Mr, Whewell, to have thought too directly 
of the value of his observations, as the means of purchasing reputation. 
How otherwise are we to account for the jealousy with which he 
objected to Newton’s combining Cassini’s observations of the comet 
of 1680 with his? when it must have been clear, even with his own 
notion of a theory, that the truth of the theory would be the better 
established, the more observations it agreed with. This is Flam¬ 
steed's own accoqnt of an interview wiih Newton in the letter just 
quoted: 

“ Some occasion of discourse about comets happening, I acquainted him 
that Dr. Gregory gave out that since he had altered his patlis of comets, and 
instead of parabolas made them ellipses, his theories would represent all 
Mons. Cassini's observations within a minute, whereas 1 thought he had 
only my observed places to represent, and that it was not only an injury to 
mcy but the nation, to rob our Observatory of what was due to it, and further 
to bestow it on the French. — p. 174. 

As the accusations against Newton are, as Mr. Whewell justly 
observes, wholly ex partcy so it is evident how narrow were the views 
and how wretched the temper of his detractor, Mr. Whewell cha¬ 
racterizes Flamsteed as having been of weak temper, suspicious, 
irritable, and self-tormenting. We can hardly think otherwise of a 
man who was in the habit of brooding over the movements of spleen 
excited by casual expressions in the letters of his correspondents, 
and recording them in ink on the paper. Thus, as early as 1694, 
Newton happens to write to him (p, 139), ‘ I believe you have a 
wrong notion of my method in determining the moon’s motions’; 
on which Flamsteed makes this note, ‘ I had : and he of me : and 
still has* And after this perfod almost "every letter of Newton’s has 
a similar comment appended to it, and these become more and more 
bitter. Yet Newton appears to have been his friend as long as Flam¬ 
steed’s temper allowed him to be so. A little after the above letter 
he writes: 

What yen sny about my having a mean opinion of you is a great mis¬ 
take. I have dWended you where there has been occasion, but never gave 
way to any insinuations against you. And what 1 wrote to you, proceeded 
only from hence, that^o?< seemed to suspect me of an ungrateful reservedfiessj 
which made me begin to he ttwctfjy.'*—-p. H6. 
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** Surely there is no want of kindly feeling in these expres¬ 
sions. * * 

“ The wrathful temper of Flamsteed's dealings with Newton and 
his friends is indeed so manifest^ that it is quite marvellous the ne¬ 
cessity of making allowance for it should not have occurred to the 
Reviewer. WhO) for examplCj can overlook it in the account which 
Flamsteed has given in his own Diary of his appearance before the 
Committee of the Royal Society on Oct. 19, 1711? and which the 
Reviewer has quoted at length? This Committee, it is to be ob¬ 
served, were the guardians of\he national interest in the Greenwich 
observations, and were uound to see that Flamsteed made them ac¬ 
cessible and useful to t]ie public. According to his own account 
he began by calling them ‘ the robbers o /*his properly,* In describing 
the altercation which ensued, he says, * I ow/?/desired him (Newton) 
to keep his temper, restrain his passion, and thanked him as often 
as he gave me ill names/ And again, in another part of the con¬ 
versation ; * I 07ily desired him (as 1 had often done) to restrain his 
passion, keep his temper, dre/ We hardly require the recollection 
of Sir Anthony Absolute to see here the demeanour of a very angry 
man; far too angry, certainly, to allow us to accept literally what 
he asserts, much less what he implies merely. 1 confess therefore I 
have great doubts whetifer, from the expression in the same account, 
' he called me many hard names, puppy was the most innocent of 
them;’ (p. 228.) we can confidently infer that the obnoxious term 
was used.” 

Perhaps we should express more^exactlv the impression conveyed 
by Flamsteed’s passionate and wrong-headed statements, if we were 
to say, that the term * puppy’ may very possibly have been in some 
way or otlier used by Newton (certainly Flamsteed's sclf-compla- 
cency and self-will made it far from inapplicable), but that, if so, it 
is certain that it was the most and not the least angry word which 
was thus employed. If anything worse had been said, it is very clear 
that Flamsteed was not in a temper to omit recording it in his letters 
and journal. 

With regard to the accusation, of which it is attempted to make 
so much, respecting the packet containing that part of Flamsteed s 
Catalogue which had, after much prevarication and many ex¬ 
cuses, been obtained from him, and placed in New^ton’s hands scaled 
up, Mr. Whewell observes, p, 16, '"that the case is very different 
from that which the Reviewer has collected, by confining himself to, 
and, what is more extraordinary, by adopting without modification, 
the indignant and querulous account given by Flamsteed. * * 

** It must be recollected that any asstimptiop on the part of Flam¬ 
steed, that he might deal with the observations made in his oflScial 
capacity of Astronomer Royal, as ifdthey were his private property, 
could not be allowed by the guardians of the institution;—that New¬ 
ton and the persons who acted with hfin, acted not as private persons, 
nor at the suggestion of their own caprice, but took measures for the 
publication, as the Visitors of the Observatory, boundlby their duty 
to see the office made effectivethat the sealed packet being thus 
national property, the seal was declared to have been broken by the 
Queen’s command.”—p. 16. 
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We may remark, that it seems impossible to assign any meaning 
%0 the deposit of the sealed packet but that, if necessary^ it was to 
be opened. The necessity did occur, for Flamsteed refused to go 
on with the printing. If the work had been allowed to be finally 
stopt, of what use was the packet? 

** Newton was acting as the authoritative head of a national body, 
and had, in that capacity, to repress, what must have appeared to 
him, extravagant claims and offensive behaviour.”—p. 13. 

Almost thirty years had elapsed during which Flamsteed pos* 
sessed the title of Astronomer Royaf, and nothing had proceeded 
from the magnificent Observatory with whieh he was entrusted.”— 
Halleys Preface. , 

In further illustration of the intellectual and moral character of 
Flamsteed, we add the following from Number exxvi. of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, just published, in which we do nothnd any mention of 
Mr.Whewelfs Remarks: 

If we consider the vast progress that was made in astronomy 
from the time of Tycho, or rather Hevelius, to Bradly, and the nu¬ 
merous inventions and discoveries by which every branch of it was 
enriched, we can scarcely find one, either in respect of theory, or of 
instruments, or of methods of observation or computation, to which 
he [Flamsteed] can justly lay claim, Delambre, indeed, allows him 
the merit of having been the first who practised the method of de¬ 
termining the pldce of the equinoxes from observed equal declina¬ 
tions of the sun ; but if we except this, which, moreover, was an 
easy corollary from Ficar/rsthen well-known method of determining 
the time from observations of equal altitudes, it vijould be difficult to 
show that he made a single step in advance of his age. The cha¬ 
racter of his mind is more remarkable for activity, and that sort of 
sagacity which leads to practical skill, than for any of the higher 
endowments. In point of genius, his name is not to be mentioned 
with that of Newton j he was immeasurably inferior even to his rival, 
Halley. His mathematical knowledge^ even for the time, appears 
to have been extremely limited. He set no value on the physical 
speculations of Newton, and evidently never understood them. He 
sneers at bis * conceptions’ about gravity, calls him < our great pre¬ 
tender,’ carps at the lunar theory, does not * relish the small equa¬ 
tions,’ and determines*to lay these crotchets of Newton aside.’ On 
no occasion does he attempt to establish a principle, or refer a phse- 
nomenoQ to gravitation; and he left to one of his successors the two 
most brilliant discoveries of modern astronomy, the aberration and 
nutation, though both were within his reach. In fact, he himself 
clearly pointed out the elTebt of the former, and even deBned its 
amount $ but he mistook (in common, however, with others) the 
phaBnomenon for the effect of parallax, although the simplest mathe¬ 
matical considerations might have shown him that parallax would be 
manifested in quite a different manner. Newton suggested to him 
the importance of noticing the state of the barometer and thermo¬ 
meter at *the\ime of the observations, but he neglected the good 
advice. Even in respect of instrumental accuracy he perhaps came 
rather behind than preceded the attainments of his dayJ^* —p. 369. 

** On the recommendation of Newton and Arbuthnot, a royal 
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v^arrant was obtained from the Queen, in December, 1710, consti¬ 
tuting the President (Newton) of the Royal Society, and whoever 
else the Council should think fit, Visitors of the Observatory ; au¬ 
thorizing them to demand of the Astronomer, * within six months 
after the year shall have expired,’a copy of the annual observations, 
to direct such observations to be made as they shouk^ think fit, and 
to inspect the instruments, and report on their state to the Board 
of Ordnance. Flamsteed, who saw clearly that he would now be 
placed more at the mercy of Wemtons party ^ than ever, complains 
loudly of this measureinsinuates that nobody knew his business 
but himself—and tells us he was worse used than the * noble Tycho, 
who had no visitors of Ins observatory appointed over him/ 

” He also remonstrated against the appointment to the Secretary 
of State (St, John), but was ‘ answered haughtily, the Queen would 
be obeyed.* He even drew up a petition to the Queen, in one of 
the clauses of which he prays, 

“ ‘ That I may not have the President of the Royal Society, nor any of their 
Council, set over me as visitors, nor suffered to prescribe to me what obser¬ 
vations to make, since they know little of my business, and will but incom¬ 
mode me in my progress, and obstruct me; as some of them have done for¬ 
merly ; but that such of thetfiobility or gentry that are skilful in mathematics, 
together with the principal officers of your Majesty’s Ordnance, that have been 
founders of my studies, may have the inspection and care of the Observatory.’ 

The idea of seeking among the nobility and g*entry for visitors 
wlio should know more of his business than Newton and Halley, 
wdth the Council of the Royal Society, may be allowed to be origi¬ 
nal ; but we suspect the qualification on which Flamsteed would 
have set most value, would have been a disposition to allow him to 
manage his business in his own way. At all events he seems to 
have hud no very high opinion of the Royal Society, of which he 
thus writes in a letter to Sharp: * Our Society decays, and produces 
nothing remarkable, nor is like to do it, I fear, while’t is governed 
by persons that either value nothing but their own interests, or un¬ 
derstand little but vegetables, and how, by making a bouncing noise, 
to cover their own ignorance.' ”—p. 383. 

Halley, however, the Edinb. Reviewer adds, “ was better ac* 
quainted with Flamsteed's business, that is, with practical astrono¬ 
my, than any other individual; and hence Flamsteed’s anxiety, of 
which some amusing instances occur, to keep him in ignorance of 
what he was doing. 

“ Flamsteed, as our extracts have made evident, entertained a 
most exalted opinion of his own importance, and the superiority of 
his knowledge of astronomy. Halley commenced his scientific ca¬ 
reer as an astronomer, and by making a catalogue of stars ; and 
therefore from the first was placed ih a situation of direct rivalry 
with him. He had likewise acquired^ by the versatility of his pur¬ 
suits and employments, a large share of popular fame, of which 
Flamsteed appears to have been not a little envious.”~p. 893. 

The Quarterly asserts that Halley was low and loose in his con¬ 
duct, and a shameless infidel." On this subject the Edinburgh says: 

These are unfair expressions of the Reviewer, calculated to create a 
prejudice.—E dit.] 

Third Series, Vol. 8. No. 45. Fei, 1836. 
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** It has been surmised that Flamsteed’s aversion to Halley arose 
from the libertine conduct and infidel opinions* which the latter en¬ 
tertained, and took no pains to conceal. We have no evidence of this*' 
Flamsteed’s charges are exaggerated to a degree that at the 
present time makes them appear almost ludicrous/*— Edinb, Rev. 
Gxxvi. p. 363^^ 

To this more might be added from the records of the time in proof 
of Flamsteed’s bad disposition anddisingenuousnessh of which what is 
called his piety cannot be received as an extenuation, as it appears 
to have consisted in claiming the Deity a§ his partisan in all his 
quarrels. Nor can his belief in judicial astrology be lost sight of, 
nor his journey to Ireland to be touched for the benefit of his dis¬ 
eased body by a gentleman, ** whose gift,” he tells us, “ was of God/’ 

Mow great is our astonishment, then, to find the Edinburgh Re¬ 
viewer, after giving such a low estimate of Flamsteed’s character, 
so inconsistent, or so far mystified by the * Icpcrous distilment ’ of 
the Quarterly, as to call on us to credit the uncorroborated assertions 
of such a person, in opposition to the uniform testimony of Newton’s 
distinguished contemporaries! During a very long life, no man ever 
was more the object of general interest and of close observation. If 
the letters of ill-conditioned persons are brought to light, what can 
we expect to find in them but complaints and calumnies:' The 
Quarterly tells u§ for our consolation, that it wc have lost a New¬ 
ton, we have, forsooth, gained a Flanisfeedl The Edinburgh goes 
so far as to favour us with an hypothesis to account for the origin 
of the mistaken opinion ^hich has hitherto prevailed that Newton 
was a man of great moral worth ! namely, that all the traditions of 
his moral character are derived from no other source than the Eloge 
of Fontenelle, who had his information solely from Mr. Conduit, a 
relation of Newton, and the inheritor of his property! Can anything 
be more ludicrous? 

We shall conclude with citing the character which is given of 
Mr, Whewell by another writer in the same Number of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. 

“ Mr. Whewell has already, by his writings, approved to the world, 
not only his extensive acquirements in mathematical and physical 
science, but his talent as a vigorous and independent thinker. To 
a narrower circle, he is known as the principal public tutor of the 
principal college of his University^ and in this relation, his zeal, and 
knowledge, and ability have concurred in raising him to an enviable 
eminence. Though more peculiarly distinguished by his publications 
in that department of science so exclusively patronized by the Uni¬ 
versity, he has vet sbbwn at once his intelligence and liberality, by 
amplifying the mrmer circle studies pursued in the college under 
his direction; and, in particular, we are informed that he has ex¬ 
erted his influence in awakening a new spirit for the cultivation of 

* It appears that Newton sometimes gravely and kindly expostulated with 
Halley uptn the latter subject: Flamsteed reviled him, and calumniated his 
moral character. 

See his conduct with regard to Hooke, in the Royal Society, Nov. 2, 
1681, and Feb. 15, 1682, when he attempted to escape the disgrace due to 
his confident ignorance by a low fraud. 
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mental philosophy; in which department he has already introduced, 
or is in the course of introducing, a series of more appropriate au¬ 
thors than those previously in use.”—Review of Wheweits 
on the Study of Mathematics as apart of a Liberal Education^ p,410. 

We rejoice that such a man has stept forward to dissipate our an¬ 
xieties, and to disabuse the public; and do not hesitate to rely on the 
assurance of so competent a judge, and one who has had opportuni¬ 
ties of carefully examining the subject, that Newton*^ philosophical 
and moral character come out from this examination blameless and 
admirable, as they have alwtiys been esteemed by thinking men.” 
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Nov 19, “ the Empirical Laws of the Tides in the Port of Liver- 

1835.— pool.*’ By the Uev. William Whewell, M.A., F.R.S. 

The author employs the results of the discussion of sixteen years of 
tide observations made at Liverpool, published by Mr. Lubbock in the 
Philosophical Transactions for the present year, in testing and im¬ 
proving the formulae, expressing the mathematical laws of the inequa¬ 
lities of the phenoinenii'of the tides, which had already been deduced 
bv the authoi from the London tide observations. He finds that the 
Liverpool observations have not only confirmed, iq the most satisfac¬ 
tory manner, these formulae, but have furnished the means of greatly 
improving them. The corrections for lunar parallax and declination, 
which, as far ns they depended on the fornier investigation, might be, 
considered as in some measure doubtful, and only locally applicable, 
have now been fully verified as to their general form ; the nature of 
the local difl'ercnces in the constants of the formulae has also, in part, 
come into vit;w 5 and the investigation has, moreover, shown that, 
notwithstanding the great irregularities to which the tides are subject, 
the results of the means of large masses of good observations agree 
with the formulte with a precision not far below that of other astrono¬ 
mical phenomena. The formulae obtained point directly to a very 
simple theory of the circumstances of tides, namely, that the tide at 
any place occurs in the same way as if the ocean assumed the form 
of equilibrium, corresponding to a certain antecedent time, and differ¬ 
ent place. The ocean, in its position of equilibrium, would have the 
form of a spheroid, of which the pole would revolve round the earth, 
following the moon at a certain distance of terrestrial longitude. This 
distance is termed by the author the retroposition of the theoretical 
tide in longitudcy its mean value being what he has termed in other 
communications, the corrected establishment of the place. If from an 
original equilibrium tide, a derivativejtidc were sent along any chan¬ 
nel, in which it is no longer influenced by the forces of the moon and 
sun, it would take a certain time in teaching any place in that chan¬ 
nel, and the circumstances of the tide at that place would not depend 
on the positions and distances of the moon and sun a|; the time when 
the tide happens, but on the positions and distances of those lumina¬ 
ries at a certain time, anterior to the time of the tide, by the interval 
occupied in the transmission of the tide along the channel. This inter- 
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val of time, which, in his former papers, the author had called iheagt 
of the tidct he here terms the retroposiiion of the theoretical tide in lime. 

Adopting this phraseology, the author finds that the phenomena of 
the Liverpool tides may be expressed as follows* 

1. The efiects which the changes of the moon’s force produce on 
the tides are the same as the effects which those changes would pro* 
^uce upon a rptroposited equilibrium tide. 

2. The retroposition of the tide in longitude Is affected by small 
changes, which changes are proportional to the variations in the moon's 
force. 

3. The retroposition of the tide in time ir also affected by small 
changes, which changes depend on the variations in the moon's force. 

On the hypothesis that an equilibrium tii^c give rise to the Liver¬ 
pool tides, we must suppose that the channel by which they are trans¬ 
mitted occupies in length, from west to cast, 11 *' 6*” of longitude; or 
we may suppose the tide spheroid to lie behind the position of equU 
librium by a certain space j and the longitude occupied by the chan¬ 
nel from end to end, may be supposed to make up the rest of the 11^ 
6 "*, the retroposition of the tide in longitude. The author proceeds 
to show how the circumstances of the tide may be hypothetically re¬ 
presented on these suppositions; although it is not to be imagined 
that these hypotheses are strictly accordant I’^ith the true stare of the 
case. As the general laws of the tides at other places must resemble 
those at LiverpooU they will of course be capable of being represented 
in A similar manner. 

The remainder of the paper is occupied by a comparison of the data 
of observations at London and Liverpool, and by an investigation of 
the corrections in the formulae thence resulting. 

November 26, 1835.—Observations on Halley's Comet, made at 
Mackree, Sligo, in the Months of August, September, October and 
November 1835.” By Edward J. Cooper, Esq. Communicated by 
Capt. Beaufort, R.N., F.R.S. 

These observations are communicated in the state in which they 
were taken, and without the corrections for refraction and parallax, 
with a view to assist computers in the calculation of a new approxi¬ 
mate orbit. They were made principally with the author’s equatorial 
telescope, having a focal length of 25 feet 3 inches, and a clear aper¬ 
ture of 13’3 inches. Some few, however, were taken with the finder, 
which is 6 feet 6 inches in focal length, and 4-9 inches clear aperture. 
The eye-pieces used were, one by Frauenhofer (an illuminated wire- 
micrometer), one by Messrs, Troughton and Simms (an illuminated 
field-micrometer), a comet eye-piece, and the ordinary eye-piece of 
the finder. The first qf these* had a magnifying power of about 400, 
the second of 226, the third of about 95, and the fourth about 40. 

An Account of the great Earthquake experienced in Chili, on the 
20 thofFebruarylB35,”wilhaMap. ByAlex.Caldcleugh,Esq,,F*R.S- 

An idea formerly prevailed aiftong the inhabitants of Chili, that the 
earthquakes of those regions take place at certain regular periods ; 
but it is nbw sufficiently proved, from the numerous catastrophes of 
this kind which have occurred during the present century, that they 
may happen indiscriminately at all times, and in all states of the at- 
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mosphere. The author is disposed to place but little reliance on most 
of the supposed prognostics of these convulsions: but he mentions 
that, previously to the earthquake described in the present paper^ there 
were seen immense flocks of sea birds^ proceeding from the coast to* 
wards the Cordillera, and that a similar migration had been noticed 
prior to the great shock of 1822. From his own observations, he con- 
dudes that the barometer usually falls shortly before any considerable* 
shock, and that it afterwards rises to its ordin*ary mean height. Both 
before, and also at the time of the convulsion, tlie volcanos of the 
whole range of the Cordillera Vere observed to be in a state of extra¬ 
ordinary activity. • 

The earthquake begaq at half-past eleven o’clock in the morning 
of the 20th of February. Tlie first oscillations of the earth were gen¬ 
tle, and attended with little noise ; they were succeeded by two ex¬ 
tremely violent tremors, continuing for two minutes and a half, the 
principal direction of the motion being from south-west to north-east; 
and they w^ere attended by a loud report, apparently proceeding from 
the explosions of a volcano to the southward. All the buildings of 
the town of Conception were thrown down during these undulations. 
At the expiration of half an hour, when the inhabitants, who, on the 
first alarm, hud fled to the neighbouring heights, were preparing to 
return to their houses, it was observed that the sea had retreated to 
such a distance that the ships in the harbour were left dry, and all 
the rocks and shoals in the bay were exposed to view. At this pe¬ 
riod an immense wave was seen slowly advancing towards the shore, 
and, rolling majestically onwards^ in ten iiynutes reached the city of 
Conception, which was soon overwhelmed in a flood of an altitude of 
28 feet above high-water mark. The few persons who had remained 
in the town had but just time to make their escape, and to behold from 
the rising grounds, the complete submersion of the city. All objects 
that were movable were swept away into the ocean by the reflux of 
this great wave, which was succeeded by several similar, but smaller 
waves, completing the work of destruction, and leaving behind them, 
on their final retreat, a scene of universal havoc and desolation. 

The island of Santa Maria, which is situate to the southward of the 
bay of Conception, and is about seven miles broad, and two long, re¬ 
mained, after the earthquake, permanently elevated at least ten feet 
above its former position; and a similar change was found to have 
taken place with regard to the bottom of the sea immediately sur¬ 
rounding the island. The amount of this elevation was very accurately 
ascertained by the observations of Capt. Fitzroy, w*ho had, previously 
to the earthquake, made a careful survey of the shores of that island ; 
thus supplying the most satisfactory afid authentic testimony to this 
important fact. 

The author gives, in the course of the paper, several particulars re¬ 
lating to the effects of the earthquake in different parts of the Chilian 
coast 5 the oscillations appearing to have extended to llie north as far 
as Coquimbo, and to the east as far as Mendoza, at the ridge of the 
great chain of the Andes. Vessels navigating the Pacific Ocean, 
within a hundred miles of the coast, experienced the shock with con¬ 
siderable force. Its influence was very perceptible in the i&landof 
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Juan FernandeZi a basaltic mass 360 miles distant from the coasts as 
was shown by the sudden elevation and subsidence of the sea, which 
at one time rose 15 feet above the usual level, carrying all before it. 

Anniversary Meeting, Nov. 30th, 1835.—John WUliam Lubbock, 
Esq. V.P. and 'IVeasurcr, in the C’hair. 

After the transaction of certain formal business the Secretary 
^read the Ucpc-rt, from which the following are extracts; 

“ The Council liave to report the following statement of their pro*- 
cecdingfi during the past year, as far as they rchitc to matters of ge¬ 
neral interest to the Society. 

“ ]3y an arrangemeut made with the Trustees of the British Mu¬ 
seum, a sum of 165/, has been jdaced at tlip disposal of the Library 
Committee for the purchase of books, in consideration of a grant by 
the Society to the British Museum of fifty-five volumes of Oriental 


Manuscripts. 

I’he printing of the classed Catalogue, under the direction of 
Mr, Panizzi, is in great forwardness, and will fcoon be completed, 

“The Council have the satisfaction of reporting, that the Com¬ 
mittee appointed, in compliance with the wishes of the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of His Majesty's Treasury, and of the Honourable Board 
of Excise, for the purpose of giving their opmion on the construction 
of instnuaents and tables for ascertaining the strength of sj irits, in 
reference to the charge of duty thereon, have nearly completed their 
labours, and will Very shortly he rciwly with their Ilcport. 

“ The Copley Medal for the present year has been awarded to 
William Snow Harris, Esq., for his ‘Experimental Investigations of 
the Forces of Electricity of liigh Intensity/ contained in his paper 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1834 
(p. 213; Proceedings, p. 277. No, 16.) 

“ One of the Royal IVledals for the present year has been awarded 
to Michael Faraday, Esq., for his investigations and discoveries con¬ 
tained in the series of * Experimental Researches In Electricity,* pub¬ 
lished in the Philoso])hical Transactions, and more particularly for the 
Seventh Scries, relating to the definite nature of Electro-chemical Ac¬ 
tion. (Pliil. Trans, for 1S34, p. 77; and Proceedings, p, 261, No. 15.) 

“ The other Royal Medal for the present year has been awarded 
to Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Andrews Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Dublin, for the pa]>ers published by liim in the 
I6th and 17th volumes of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca¬ 
demy, entitled ‘ Supplement to an Essay on the Theory of Systems 
of Rays,' and more particularly for those investigations at the con¬ 
clusion of the third and last Sujijiloment, which relate to the disco¬ 
very of Conical Refraotion. 

“ The Council propose, in the year 1838, to give one of the Royal 
Medals to the most important hnpuhlished paper on Chemistry, and 
the other Medal to the most important unpublished paper on Mathe¬ 
matics, which shall have been communicated to the Royal Society 
for publuuxtion in its Transactions, after the present date and prior 
to the mofith of June 1838. 

The Secretary also read the following List of Fellows deceased 
since the last Anniversary; viz. 

On the Home List .—His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester; 
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Sir William Blizard, Knt.; Sir David Barry, Knt.; 'Fhe Marquis of 
Breadalbane; The Earl of Charleville ; The Bishop of Cloyne ; The 
Earl ofDarnlcy; LordDe Dunstanville; Colonel Sir Augustus Simon 
Frazer, K.C*B.; Major-General Hardwicke; Captain Kater; Rev. 
Thomas Robert Malthus , Thomas James Mathias, Esq.; William 
George Maton, M.D.; Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D.; Michael Thomas 
Sadler, Esq.; Richard Sharp, Esq.; William Smith, Esq.; Edward 
Troughton, Esq.; Sir George Lemon Tuthill, Knt. M.D.; Ralph 
Watson, Esq, • 

On the Foreign List .— Frederich Stromej^cr. 

UTie Secretary stuteef that of these only three, namely, Captain 
Kater; John Brinkley. I-ord Bishop of Cloyne, and Edward Trough- 
ton, Esq. have contributed papers to the Royal Society. 

Capt. Kater contributed the following papers, fifteen in number, to 
the Philosophical Transactions. 

1. On the light of theCassegrainian Telescope, compared with that 
of the Gregorian, (Phil. Trans. 1S13, p. 20(i.) 

Having remarked the superiority in the performance of a Casse- 
grainian' telescope over those of similar dimensions in the (xregorian 
construction, t'apt. Kater made a series of experiments to determine 
the comparative cxcclleKce of these two methods of constructing that 
instrument, rroiii a mean of these cxjicriments and from a consi¬ 
deration of all the circumstances in which they \ycre made, he con¬ 
cludes that the comiiarative superiority of the Cassegrainian over the 
Gregorian telescope of ei^ual apertures and magnifying powers, is 
as 20 to 11, or very nearly twice as great* He e*»njectures that the 
superiority of illumination in telescopes of the former construction 
may possibly dejicnd on tiu'ir being exempt from the mutual inter¬ 
ference of rays meeting in the same point, as happens in the Grego¬ 
rian telescope, wlien the small speculum receives the rays after they 
have arived at tlu; focus, and after tliey have become sufficiently con¬ 
centrated to interfere with each othcris motion. 

2. In a subsequent paper, the experimental research relating to 
the same subject is further prosecuted, and the conclusion arrived at 
is, that the illuminating power of the Cassegrainian telescope, as 
compared to the Gregorian, is in the proportion of 2^ to 1. 

3. His next communication to the Society relates to “ An improved 
method of dividing Astronomical circles and otlier instruments/* 
The general principle of the method there proposed is the same as 
that of the beam compass; but the apparatus, instead of having points, 
is furnished with two micrometer microscopes, adjustable to different 
distances, as aliquot parts of the arc or line to be divided. As a spe¬ 
cimen of the method by which this apparatus is to be used, Capt. 
Kater describes the series of divisjpns and subdivisions which he 
thinks most convenient in a circle of two feet diameter. 

4. The series of investigations in which Capt. Kater was engaged 
for many years, relative to the pendulum, commences with a paper 
entitled, " An account of experiments for determining the length of 
the Pendulum vibrating seconds in the Latitude of liondon." To 
ascertain with exactness the length of the second pendulum, an 
object of considerable importance in Physical Science, was scarcely 
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possible by the methods which had been before resorted to: for the 
determination of the precise centre of oscillation of a body vibrating 
as a pendulum, depending as it does on the regular figure and uni¬ 
form density of that body, involves difficulties which might be re¬ 
garded as insurmountable. Capt, Kater fortunately discovered the 
means of solvjjng this problem, by the application of a mathematical 
property already known to belong to the centre of oscillation, but 
which had never hitherto been practically employed with this view;. 
namely, that this centre and the centre Of suspension are reciprocal to 
one another: that is to say, that if a body, vibrating as apenduluin,be 
inverted, and suspendfed by its former centre of oscillation, its former 
point of suspension will become its centre of oscillation in its new 
position; and the vibrations in both positions will be performed in 
equal times. This property, therefore, furnishes an easy method of 
determining the exact distance between these two points, in a body 
of any form, or however irregular may be the densities of its different 
parts; for it will be only necessary, for that purpose, to prcfvide a 
second axis of suspension, placed by estimation very near to the 
centre of oscillation, while the body is vibrating on its first axis, 
and also capable of adjustment as to distance, and as to its being kept 
in the line passing through the first axis, anti the centre of gravity: 
thus by repeated trials of the number of vibrations performed, in a 
given time, by, that body, when suspended on either of these two axes, 
and by altering the place of the moveable axis until this number be¬ 
comes the same in both positions, we ol}tain a final adjustment which 
gives the exact distance Cetween the centres of suspension and .os¬ 
cillation in that body; a distance equivalent to the length of a sim¬ 
ple pendulum performing the observed number of vibrations, in acer-' 
t£un time. 

The tnode of suspension adopted by Capt. Kater was the knife- 
edge, of which he points out the various advantages and disadvanr 
tages, and the methods he took for overcoming the difficulties of the 
inquiry. By employing the method of coincidences he found that, 
the number of vibrations made by tlic pendulum in twenty-four 
hours might be ol)taincd to within half a second of the truth in the 
space of eight minutes: and he then ai)plicd the usual correction 
for the extent of the arc of vibration, and also for the height of .the*' 
place of observation above the level of the sea. 

5. This paper was followed by another, On the length of the^ 
French Metre estimated in parts of the English Standardin de¬ 
termining which he employed the same micrometer microscopes as 
were used in the pendtj|,lum experiments, bringing them alternately 
over the metre and over the standard scale, placed in the same plane 
parallel to and in contact with one another; care being taken that 
their temperatures were the same. 

, 6. the following yeac (1819) Capt, Kater gives an “ Account of 
^ ^periments for determining the Variation in the Length of the Pen- * 
; dhlum S^rating Seconds, at the principal stations of the Trigonome¬ 
trical Si^ey of Great Britain :** a paper which is full of laborious 
caIcu|&dbUs, founded on the observations therein detailed. The in- 
vesti^^on df the diminution of terrestrial gravity from the equator 
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to the pole is pursued by the comparison of determinations of the 
length of the seconds pendulum at various stations; and is founded 
on the theorem demonstrated by Clairaut, that the sum of the two 
inu^tions expressing the ellipticity and the diminution of gravity 
from the pole to the equator is always a constant quantity, and is 
equal to 2^ times the fraction expressing the ratio of centrifugal 
force, and that of gravity at the equator. The extreme degree of 
accuracy with which the force of gravitation may be determined by 
the apparatus employed by Ca^t. Kater, suggested to him the possi¬ 
bility of ascertaining by its means minute variations in this force 
'observable in passing through a country composed of materials of 
various degrees of density: instances of the occurrence of which 
are given in this paper, 

7. In the year l823,Capt. Katcr communicated to the Royal Society 
an account of experiments made with an invariable pendulum be¬ 
longing to the Board of liongitude, by Sir Thomas Brisbane and 
Mr. Duhlop, at Paramatta in New South Wales, and thence deduces 
the fraction expressing the terrestrial compression. 

8. In a paper which appeared in the Phil. Trans, for 1821 (p. 75.) 
Capt. Kater gives an account of the comparison which he instituted 
of various British Standards of Linear Measures for the purpose of 
accurately examining the standard yard employed by Generd Roy, 
in the measurement of a base on Hounslow^ Heath, as a foundation for 
the trigonometrical operations carried on by the Ordnance through¬ 
out the country. He found material dilFereuces to exist between the 
standards of Sir George Shuckburgh, of Bird, of the Royal Society, 
of General Roy’s, and of the one constructed by Ranisden, which 
was used in the trigonometrical survey. Capt. Kater then proceeds to 
investigate the effect of these differences on the figure of the earth. 

9. Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn had, in the course of his inquiries 
respecting a standard of weights and measures, examined with g^ent 
care the weights of a standard cube, cylinder, and sphere, and the 
methods employed for this purpose been minutely described; 
but the mode of ascertaining the dimensions of these bodies had not 
been so fully detailed. Capt. Kater was accordingly desirous of re¬ 
investigating this latter branch of the subject before the Commis¬ 
sioners of Weights and Measures should make their final report. ITie 
apparatus he employed for this purpose, and the results of his ex¬ 
periments, are stated in a paper also published in the Philosophical 
IVansaclions for 1821. 

10. These researches were continued by Capt, Kater in the year 
1826; and the details are given in a paper published in the Phil. Trans, 
for 1826, and entitled ** An Account of the construction and adjust¬ 
ment of the new standards of weights^nd measures of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

11. The series was completed in 1830 by the account he gives of 
the detection of a source of error in estimating the standard of linear 
me^ure, arising from the thickness of the bar, on the* surface of 
which die lines are traced, and of the means he took to obriate it. 

12. The attention of Capt. Kater was at one time directed to the 

Third Series. Vol. 8. No. 45. Feb. 1836. S 
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ascertaining the best kind of steel for tlie construction of a compass 
needle, the most advantageous form to be given to the needle, and 
the most effective mode of communicating to it magnetism. Many 
curious and unexpected results were obtained in the course of this 
investigation. 

13. A remarkable volcanic appearance in the moon being observed 
by Capt. Kater in February 1821, he communicated to the Society 
shortly afterwards an account of the phsenomenon, which was pub¬ 
lished in the Phil. Trans, for the sanfe year. 

14. One of the greatest benefits conferred on science by Capt. Kater 
was his invention of the floating coUimatoj", an instrument of which 
the object is to determine the situation of the line of coUimation of 
a telescope attached to an astronomical circle, with respect to the 
zenith or the horizon in any one position of the instrument; or in 
other words, to determine the zero-point of the divisions on the limb; 
an operation which was before usually performed by the use of the 
level or the plumb-line, or by the reflexion of an object from the 
surface of a fluid. Each of these methods was liable to many in¬ 
conveniences and defects; all of which are avoided in the floating 
collimator. The principles on which this instrument is constructed 
are two; the first is the property of a telescope employed by Gauss, 
and subsequently by Bessel, in virtue of which the cross wires of a 
telescope adjusted to distinct vision on the wire, may be distinctly 
seen by another telescope also similarly adjusted, at whatever distance 
the telescope may be placed, provided their axes coincide; in which 
case the rays diverging from the cross wires of either telescope, will 
emerge parallel from its object-glass, and will therefore be refracted 
by that of the other telescope to its sidereal focus, as if they came 
from an infinite distance. The other principle, which is employed 
as a substitute for the common level, is the invariability with respect 
to the plane of the horizon, of the position of a body of determinate 
figure and weight, when floating on the surface of a fluid. Thus the 
telescope being attached to a box floating on mercury, and serving 
as a stand to the telescope, may be fixed either in a horizontal or a 
vertical position; in which latter case the reverse observations may 
be made by merely turning the float half round in azimuth. 

15. The later improvements made by Capt. Kater in the vertical 
floating collimator are described by him in a subsequent paper pub¬ 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1828. Besides ob¬ 
viating the sources of error arising from the necessity of transferring 
the instrument to different sides ofthe observatory, and of taking the 
float out of the mercury and replacing it at each observation, the 
vertical floating collimator has the further advantage of being adapted 
for use, not only with a circle, but also with a telescope, either of 
the refracting or reflecting kind. Such a telescope, furnished with 
a wire micrometer, and directed to the zenith, becomes a zenith 
telescope, free from all the objections to whidi the zenith sector, 
and the ordinary zenith telescopes with a plumb-line, axe liable. 
From the greater degree of precision attainable by the employment 
of this instrument, from the facility of its construction, the readiness 
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of its application, and the economy of time resulting from its use, the 
employment of the level and plumb-line may be wholly superseded. 

John Brinkley, Lord Bishop of Cloyne, commenced his scientific 
career, while Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Dublin, by a mathematical paper published in the Phil. Trans, for 
1807, containing an investigation of the general term of^ important 
series in the inverse method of finite differences. In 1810 Dr. Mas*- 
kelyne, then Astronomer Royal, announced to the Society by the 
communication of a letter front Dr. Brinkley, the supposed discovery 
by the latter of the anuu'^1 parallax of a Lyrae, which he was confident 
exceeds 2''. In 1818 he reported having met with apparent motions 
in several of the fixed stars which he could explain only by referring 
them to parallax. Among these a Aquilse exhibited the greatest 
change of place. I’he observations made at the Greenwich obser¬ 
vatory not being in accordance with those made at Dublin, Dr. 
Brinkley, in a subsequent paper published in the Phil. Trans, for 
1821, institutes a new series of observations with a view to discover 
the source of this discordance. In conclusion he states his inability 
to discover any explanation of this difference, or to obtain any result 
opposed to his former conclusions. He remarks, however, that the 
discrepancies between hi^ observations and those made at Greenwich 
may by some b.; considered as showing the great precision of modem 
observations, since the whole extent of Ae absolute difference is 
only one second. In the last paper on this important subject, which 
was published in the Phil, Trans, for 1824,^Dr. Brinkley endeavours 
to form a correct estimate of the absolute and relative degrees of 
accuracy of the instruments at Dublin and at Greenwich, He first 
considers the diff erence of parallax between y Draconis and a Lyne, 
and secondly the absolute parallax of a. Lyrae. 

Four other papers by the same author are also contained in tlie 
Philosophical IVansactions: the first in 1819, giving the results of 
observations made at the observatory of Trinity College, Dublin, for 
determining the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the maximum of the 
aberration of light; the second, published in 1822, containing the 
investigation of the elements of a comet observed by Captain Basil 
Hall; the third published in 1824, on the North Polar distances of 
the principal fixed stars; and the last, which appeared in 1826, com¬ 
municating the results of the application of Capt. Kater’s floating 
collimator to the astronomical circle at the observatory of Trinity 
College, Dublin, He regards the results of these observations as 
highly favourable to the principle of the collimator, which he con¬ 
siders as a new astronomical power, and as even belonging to a more 
advanced era of ]>ractical astronomy than the present. 

Mr. Edward Troughton is the authar of a paper in the Pliil. Trans, 
for 1809, entitled An Account of a method of dividing Astronomical 
and other instruments by ocular inspection; in which the usual tools 
for graduating are not employed; the whole operation being so con- 
trived, that no error can occur but what is chargeable t6 vision when 
assisted by the best optical means of viewing and measuring minute 
quantities.” The intrinsic excellence of Mr. Troughton’s method, 

S2 
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as detailed in this paper, consists in the process of examination 
employed to correct the imperfections in laying down the divisions 
by methods which give only approximate degrees of accuracy. 

The Copley Medal, and the two Royal Medals for the presentyear 
were delivered, pursuant to the awards made by the Council. 

llie ballol^for the election of Council and Officers being taken, 
the Scrutators reported the following as the result. 

President : His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, K.G.— 
Treasurer : Francis Baily, Esq.— Secretaries : Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D.; John George Children, Esq .—Forfiign Secretary : Charles 
Konig, Esq. 

ODier Members of the Council : William Allen, Esq.; Rev. William 
Buckland, D.D.; Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq.; Rev. James Cum- 
ming; Davies Gilbert, Esq.; Joseph Henry Green, Esq.; Henry 
Holland, M.D.; William Lawrence, Esq.; John William Lubbock, 
Esq.; Herbert Mayo, Esq.; Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq.; Rev. 
Robert Murphy, M.A.; Sir John Rennie; William Henry Srnyth, 
Capt. R.N,; Edward Tunier, M.D.; Rev, William Whewell. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

{Nov. IS, 1835, continued .)—Geological notes made during a 
survey of the East and West Coasts of South America, in the years 
1832, 1833, 1834, and 1835, with an account of a tran.sverse section 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes between Valparaiso and Mendoza ;** 
by F. Darwin, Esq., of Si. John’s College, Cambridge; communicated 
by Prof. Sedgwick, were afterwards read. 

Prof, Sedgwick began by observing that the notes were extracted 
from a series of letters (addresssd to Professor Henslow), containing 
a very great mass of information connected with almost every branch 
of natural history; and that he had .selected for the occasion those re- 
marks only which he thought more especially interesting to the Geo¬ 
logical Society. 

Mr. Darwin’s first letter contained some account of St. Jago (one 
of the Cape Verde Islands), which he visited early in 1832; and he 
considered that he had good evidence of its recent elevation, as he 
found on its surface beds of recent shells and cora/s considerably above 
the actual level of the sea. 

In various portions of the notes he shortly described the vast extent 
of primary rocks along the shores of Patagonia, the existence of highly 
crystalline schists in the Falkland Islands, alternating with micaceous 
.slaty sandstone, exhibiting the casts of bivalves (Terebratulac), and 
encrinital stems,and a rock nearCapeFaminecontaining*'some sort of 
Ammonites.” On the line of thu western coast of South America, from 
Chiloe toTres Montes, he found a widely extended formation of mica- 
slate, traversed and burst through by a grand transverse chain of gra¬ 
nite, and penetrated by innumerable dykes of great comple.vity of 
minerarstructure. 

From the position of the tertiary deposits, which exist on both sides 
of the Southern Andes, he concludes that the primary chain must have 
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had a great elevation anterior to the tertiary period : and he thinks 
that a rough approximation may be made to the date of the com¬ 
mencement of the volcanic period, by observing the first associa¬ 
tion of streams of lava, with certain tertiary groups on the Patagonian 
side. 

A considerable portion of the extracts was devoted^to a descrip¬ 
tion of the great tertiary groups on both sides of the chain of the Andes. 
Some of the details respecting the eastern side were derived from 
observations made on the Rio^egro, and on the line of a transverse 
section from Rio Santa firuz to the base of the Cordilleras. These 
exhibit the structure of yhat Mr. Darwin calls the great southern ter¬ 
tiary formations of Patagonia. 

The lowest of these formations appears to be of great extent and 
thickness, and in one instance was found to contain a bed of an¬ 
cient lava, which seemed to mark the commencement of the eruption 
from the craters of the great chain of the Andes. It is character¬ 
ized by a great Oyster, and by other shells and corals, some of which 
belong to species now living on the neighbouring coasts. Over it is a 
deposit which Mr. Darwin describes as chiefly composed of rolled por¬ 
phyry pebbles, which he had himself traced for more than 700 miles. 
Overlying all the rest, and at a greater elevation above the level of 
the sea, were beds of recent shells, identical in species with the lit¬ 
toral shells of the neighbouring shores. Among these, he more espe¬ 
cially notices a widely extended bed of Muscles, which still retain 
their blue colour, and emit an animal smcl^ when thrown in the fire: 
PVom these facts, he thinks the tertiary deposits of Patagonia may be 
separated into distinct periods, somewhat similar to those derived by 
Mr. Lyell from a comparison of the newer deposits of Europe ; and 
in making the transverse section, bethought that he saw traces in the 
valley of Santa Cruz of an ancient channel, which must have traversed 
a great portion of the south part of the continent before the elevation 
of the tertiary groups. 

In noticing the groups on the western side of the Andes, he de¬ 
scribes an old tertiary deposit (eocine or miocene ?) south of Rio 
Maypo, and abundance of recent shells 1300 feet above the same level. 
He also describes the association of lava with beds containing recent 
shells in the island of Chiloe. Among other facts, he notices the ap¬ 
pearance of pitchstone among the beds of lava, and the occurrence of 
a forest growing over a bed of recent oysters 350 feet above the ac¬ 
tual level of the sea. All these recent shells are the littoral shells of 
the neighbouring shores j from which he concludes that the elevation 
must have been gradual, or by successive hitches, similar to those by 
which the coast of Chili and, more recently, the coast of Chiloe have 
been unquestionably elevated. • 

In addition to these very remarkable notices, Mr. Darwin mentions 
other tertiary deposits at Chiloe and Conception, composed of beds 
of sandstone and carbonaceous shale without shells, but containing 

many silicified trunks of dicotyledonous trees, and alternatinir with 
beds of lava. 

During the progress of the four years’ survey (in addition to the 
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traverse above mentioned), Mr. Darwin crossed from Rio Negro to 
Buenos Ayres by Sierra de la Ventana, a chain almost unknown to 
geographers. He found two immense collections of large bones (of 
Mastodons) near Santa Fe, but in a condition not to admit of their 
being removed. He also found bones of a species of Mastodon at 
Fort St. Julian, S. lat. 50% and more than GOO miles from the former 
localities. In one instance the bones appear to have been associated 
with marine shells. In the gravel of Patagonia he also found many 
bones of the Megatherium and of five br six other species of quadru¬ 
peds, among which he has detected the bones of a species of Agouti. 
He also met with several examples of the pojygonal plates of the Me¬ 
gatherium, which at first induced him to regard the animal as a gigan¬ 
tic Armadillo. A very large collection of these fossils has been sent 
to England, and are in the custody of Professor Henslow till Mr. Dar¬ 
win’s return. 

Professor Sedgwick concluded by reading extracts from two letters 
describing a section transverse to the Andes, extending from Valpa¬ 
raiso to Mendoza. The Cordillera is here composed of two separate 
and parallel chains. The western chain is composed of sedimentary 
rocks, distinctly stratified, and resting on granite. The sedimentary 
rocks (composed of red sandstone, congloihorate, gypsum, &c.) are 
violently contorted, and dislocated along parallel north and south 
lines, and as they approach the granite, become so crystalline that they 
cannot be distinguished from the porphyritic dykes by which they are 
traversed. 

Following the line of section, Mr. Darwin found, at the Pass of 
Puquenas, elevated 12,000 feet above the sea, that the red sandstone 
was replaced by a black rock, like clay slate and pale limestone, con¬ 
taining numerous impressions of shells ^ a Gryphaea? is the most abun¬ 
dant j but he also found Ostrea, Turritella, Ammonites, and a small 
bivalve (Terebratula ?). 

At the Portillo Pass is a conglomerate resting on micaceous sand¬ 
stone, and traversed by great veins of granite. But at the Uspellata 
Pass (in the eastern chain), he found highly crystalline and ielspa- 
thic rocks, regularly bedded, and resting on granite, the peaks of 
which reach the elevation of 14,000 feet. A wider examination of 
the overlying groups convinced him, not only that they were more' re¬ 
cent than the western chain (being partly made up of its debris), but 
that they were of the same age with certain tertiary formations above 
noticed. For example, he discovered along the line of section, in 
the eastern chain, beds of sandstone, with silicified trunks of dico¬ 
tyledonous trees, and beds of carbonaceous shale, resting on an an¬ 
cient stream of lava, and surmounted by black augiticlava, 2000 feet 
thick; over all these were five grand alternations of black volcanic 
rocks and sedimentary deposits, amounting to several thousand feet 
in thickness. This series, in its structure and fossils, is considered as 
identical with certain tertiary deposits of Patagonia, Chiloe and Con¬ 
ception rfor it loses its mineral character only where it approaches 
the granite; in which case it is shattered,contorted, and traversed by 
great veins rising out of the central mass; and its several beds, as 
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well as the fossils they contain, become entirely crystalline. Mr. Dar¬ 
win further slates, that this singular overlying group contains very nu¬ 
merous veins of copper, silver, arsenic,and gold, which maybe traced 
down to the granite j and as a general conclusion, he expresses his 
conviction that the granite (now rising into central peaks Id,000 feet 
in elevation), must have been in a fluid state since the tjsrtiary group, 
above described, was deposited. 

Dec. 2nd.—A letter was first read from Capt. Belcher, R.N., 
F.G.S., addressed to Woodbine Parish, Esq., Sec. G.S., dated 10th 
of March, 1835, inclo^ng two others from Lieut. Bowers, R.N., 
and H. Cuming, Esq. 

These letters referred \o the effects produced at Valparaiso by the 
earthquake of November 1822. 

Capt. Belcher says that he had carefully searched the Remark- 
Books of llis Majesty's vessels stationed on the Chilian coast, between 
September 1822 and March 1823, but had not found a notice in any 
way connected with the Port of Valparaiso. He therefore infers that 
no British ship of war was present; hut he thinks that if the disturb 
bance produced by the earthquake of November 1822 had been of a 
nature to alter the soundings, or even induce the residents to attach 
importance to any known changes, they would have formed a subject 
of special communication by the commanders of ships of war. 

Lieut. Bower states in his letter, dated 7th of March 1835, that he 
was not at Valparaiso at the time of the earthquake, but arrived from 
England in I'^ebruary 1823, and found everything in the same situa¬ 
tion as when he quitted it twelve months previously. He adds, that 
since the earthquake, the water has gradually receded from the part 
situated between the landing-place and the market-place, and that a 
row of stores and substantial dwellings had been erected where the 
sea formerly flowed. 

Mr. Cuming’s letter is dated 5th of March 1835. 

The writer arrived at Valparaiso in January 1822, and resided there 
constantly until 1827, and from the latter period, with occasional ab¬ 
sences, till May 183 L At the time of the earthquake, he lived in the 
Plaza Mayor, near the landing-place at the Arsenal, and his house 
was destroyed by the first shocks. He did not go to the bench during 
the night, but was informed that the sea had retired a considerable 
distance, and had returned with great force. On the morning of the 
20th he noticed the effects, but found nothing more than a high tide. 
He never heard of the rocks having been heaved up, or of the perma¬ 
nent retirement of the sea, until the publication of Mrs. Graham*s 
work, to the statements contained in which neither he nor his friends 
could subscribe. 

Mr. Cuming's pursuit of conchology and natural history generally, 
caused him to visit frequently the rocks and inlets with which the 
northern and southern parts of the Bay abound; but though the rocks 
were covered with Fuci, Patellae, Chitons, Balani, &c,, yet he never 
perceived the least difference in their appearance from the date of his 
arrival to his finally quitting Valparaiso. He mentions particularly, 
as points which he often examin^, the Caleta, the Quebrida de Dios, 
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and the Cruz de Reyes. He also never found the least trace of the 
above productions, except in situations covered by the tide* 

After the earthquake, Mr. Cuming resided in a house in the Arse* 
nal, where the spring tides came up to the same mark as they did pre¬ 
viously to that event. He refers especially to the tides of 1822 and 
1823. 

Another circumstance which convinced Mr. Cuming that no change 
of level had taken place was the existence of a small detached rock 
opposite the Estanco, half-way between the Custom-house and the 
Market-place^ and about fifty yards from the^ walls at half tide. From 
this rock he had often taken Concholepas Peruviana previously to the 
earthquake, and subsequently it retained thd same position. 

The vessels occupied the same anchorage as they did before Novem¬ 
ber Jtj22 ; and nautical men affirmed that there was not the least dif* 
erence in the depth of the water in any part of the Bay. 

The opinion that a change had taken place in the relative level of 
land and sea, Mr. Cuming conceives originated in the accumulation 
of detritus at points where the tide flowed anterior to the earthquake, 
and on which houses, and even small streets have been since erected. 
Though these accumulations appear to have been going on between 
50 and 80 years, yet they were small previously to the violent rains 
in June 1827, which brought down into the bay the loose granitic 
soil of the hills and the ravines. This detritus has since been thrown 
up by the tides, and formed into a firm open space exceeding 250 feet 
in breadth, on which the buildings have been erected. 

The quantity of matted thus carried into the Bay has nut affected 
the anchorage, and Mr. Cuming, when dredging within two hundred 
yards of low-water mark, never found a grain of decomposed granite, 
or any kind of recent soil, but fine sandy mud, well stocked with se¬ 
veral species of shells of mature growth. 

Both to the northward and southward of Valparaiso, where the 
coast is open, namely, at Lagunilla, Vina del Mar, Con-Con, and 
Quintero, the sea has thrown up high banks of sand, many feet above 
the level of the land behind them, and reaching inland from lOUO to 
2000 feet, and at Quintero to a much greater extent. At this place 
the sand contains beds of shells in a semi-fossil state.'* Mr. Cuming 
visited these localities previously to the earthquake, and often subse¬ 
quently, but never saw a shell beyond the range of high water, except 
those in the state above mentioned, and the owners declared that no 
change had taken place. 

Mr. Cuming also states that about 70 years since, he believes at 
the same time that Conception was visited by an earthquake, Valpa¬ 
raiso was also visited. The sea retired to a very great distance, and 
the reflux was so violent that it destroyed all the houses, carrying the 
boats and canoes to the church of San Francisco, which is about a 
quarter of a mile on a gradual ascent from where the tide usually 
flows. 

A paper^,en the effects of the Earthquake-waves on the Coasts of 
the Pacific, by Woodbine Parish, Esq., 8ec. G.S., was afterwards read, 
and will be inserted at length in our next number. 
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Oct. 27,1835.—^I’he followingObservations on the Habits, &c. of 
a male Chimpanzee^ T'roglodytes niger^ Geoff., now living in the Mena¬ 
gerie of the Zoological Society of liondon, by W. J. Broderip, Esq., 
V.P.Z.S., F.R.S,, were read:— • 

“The interesting animal whose habits in captivity I attempt to 
describe, was brought to Bristol in the autumn of this year by 
Capt. Wood, from he Gambia coast. The natives from whom 
he received it, stateil ftiat they had brought it about one hundred 
and twenty miles froA the interior of the country, and that its 
age was about twelve months. The mother was with it, and, ac¬ 
cording to their rejjort, stood four feet six inches in height. Her 
they shot,—and so became possessed of her young one; and those 
who have seen our animal will well understand what Dr. Abel 
means, when, in his painful description of the slaughter of an Asi¬ 
atic Orang {Pithevus Satyms, Geoff.), he ohserx^es that the ges¬ 
tures of the wounded (feature during his mortal sufferings, the hu¬ 
man-like expression of his countenance, and the piteous manner of 
his jdacing his hands over his wounds, distressed the feelings of those 
who aided is his death, and almost made them question the nature 
of the act they were committing. During the period of his being 
on ship-hoard, our Chimpanzee vfVi^ very lively. He had a free range, 
frequently ran up the rigging, and showed great affection for those 
sailors who treated him kindly. • 

“ I saw him for the first time on the 14th instant, in the kitchen 
belonging to the Keeper’s apartments. Dressed in a little Guernsey 
shirt, or banyan jacket, he was sitting cliild-like in the lap of a 
good old woman, to whom he clung whenever she made a show of 
putting him down. His aspect was mild and pensive, but that of a 
little withered old man; and his large eyes, hairless and wrinkled 
visage, and man-like ears, surmounted by the black hair of his head, 
rendered the resemblance very striking, notwithstanding the de¬ 
pressed nose and the projecting mouth. He had already become 
very fond of his good old nurse, and she had evidently become at¬ 
tached to her nursling, though they had been acquainted only three 
or four days; and it was with difficulty that he permitted her to go 
away to do her work in another part of the building. In her lap he 
was perfectly at his ease ; and it seemed to me that he considered 
her as occupying the place of his mother. He was constantly reach- 
ing up with his hand to the fold of her neck-kerchief, though when 
he did so she checked him, saying “ No, Tommy, you must not pull 
the pin out.” When not otherwise occupied, he would sit quietly in 
her lap, pulling his toes about withTiis fingers, with the same pensive 
air as a human child exhibits when amusing itself in the same 
manner. I wished to examine his teeth; and when his nurse, in 
order to make him open his mouth, threw him back in her arms and 
tickled him just as she would have acted towards a child, the carica¬ 
ture was complete. 

I offered him my ungloved hand. He took it mildly in his, with 
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a manner equally exempt from forwardness and fear;—examined 
it with his eyes, and perceiving a ring on one of my fingers, sub¬ 
mitted that and that only to a very cautious and gentle examination 
with his teeth, so as not to leave any mark on the ring. I then offered 
him my other hand with the glove on. This he felt, looked at it, 
turned it about, and then tried it with his teeth. His sight and his 
ordinary touch seemed to satisfy him in the case of a natural surface, 
but, as it appeared to me, he required something more to assure his 
senses when an artificial surface was presented to him; and then he 
applied the test of his teeth. 

" At length it became necessary for hia kihd nurse to leave him ; 
and after inucli remonstrance on his part, she put him on the floor. 
He would not leave her, however, and walked nearly erect by her side, 
holding by her gown, just like a child. At last she got him away by 
offering him a peeled raw potato, which he ate with great relish, 
holding it in his right hand. His keeper, wlio is very attentive to 
him, and whom he likes very much, then made his appearance, and 
spoke to him. Tommy (for by that name they call him) evidently 
made an attempt to speak too, gesticulating as he stood nearly erect, 
protruding his lips, and making a hoarse noise “ hoo-hoo '* somewhat 
like a deaf and dumb person endeavouring U\ articulate. He soon 
showed a disposition to play with me, jumping on liis lower exireini- 
ties opposite to me like a child, and looking at xtie with an expression 
indicating a wish for a game of romps. I confess I complied with 
Ills wish, and a capital game of play we had. 

“ On another occasion, :Kid when he had become familiar with me, 

I caused, in the midst of his play, a looking-glass to he brought, and 
held it before him. His attention was instantly and strongly ar¬ 
rested : from the utmost activity he became immoveably fixed, 
steadfastly gazing at the mirror with eagerness and something like 
wonder depicted on his face. He at length looked up at me—then 
again gazed at the glass. The tips of my fingers appeared on one 
side as I held it—he put his hands and then his lips to them—then 
looked behind the glass—then gazed again at its surface—touched 
my hand again, and then applied his lips and teeth to the surface of 
the gloss—looked behind again, and then, returning to gaze, passed 
his hands behind it, evidently to feel if there was anything substan¬ 
tial there. A savage would have acted much in the same way, 
judging from the accounts given of such experiments with the un¬ 
tutored natives of a wild and newly discovered land. 

'' I broke a sugared almond in two, and, as he was eating one half, 
placed the other, while he was watching me, in a little card-box 
which 1 shut in his presence—as soon as he had finished the piece 
of almond which he had, I gave him the box. With his teeth and 
hands he pulled off the cover, took out the other half, and then laid 
the box down. He ate the kernel of this almond, rejecting the 
greatest part of the sugary paste in wliich it was incased, as if it had 
l^en a shell: but he soon, found out his error; for, another almond 
being preseifted to him, he carefully sucked off the sugar and left 
the kernel. 

I then produced a wine-glass, into which I poured some racy sherry, ' 
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and further sweetened it with sugar. He watched me with some 
impatience, and when I gave him the glass he raised it with his 
hands to his lips, and drank a very little. It w^as not to his taste, 
however, for he set down the glass, almost as full as he had taken 
it up; and yet he was thirsty, for I caused a tea-cup witli some 
sugared warm milk and water to be handed to him, and he took up 
the cup and drained it to the last drop. 

“ I presented him w'ith a cocoa-nut, to the shell of which some of the 
husk was still adhering; the tender bud was just beginning to push 
forth—this he imnieciia^ely bit olF and ate. He then stripped off some 
of the husk with his teeth, swung it by the knot of adhering husk- 
fibres round his head, ttashed it down, and repeatedly jumped upon 
it w'itli all his weight. He afterwards swung it about and dashed it 
down with such violence that, fearing his person might suffer, I had 
it taken away. A hole was afterw^ards bored through one of the 
eyes, and the cocoa-nut was again given to him. He immediately 
held it up with the aperture downwards, applied his mouth to it, and 
sucked away at what milk there was with great glee. 

“As I was making notes with a pencil, he ciune up, inquisitively 
looked at the paper and pencil, and then took hold of the latter. 
Before I gave it up, I drew the pencil into the case, foreseeing that 
he would siiomit the pencil-case to examiiiatiou by the teeth. Im¬ 
mediately tliat he got it into his possession, he ]>ut the tip of his 
little finger to the aperture at the bottom, and liuving looked at it, 
tried the case with his teeth. . 

“ While his attention was otherwisfi directed I had caused a 
hamper containing one of the Pythons to he brought into the room 
and placed on a chair not far from the kitchen dresser. ITic lid 
was raised, tJie blanket in wliich the snake was enveloped was 
opened, and soon after Tommy came gamboling that way. As he 
jumped and danced along the dresser towards the basket, he was all 
gaiety and life. Suddenly he seemed to he taken aback, stopped— 
then cautiously advanced towards the basket, peered or rather craned 
over it—and instantly with a gesture of horror and aversion, and the 
cry of Hoo! hoo! recoiled from the detested object, jumped back 
as far as he could, and then sprang to his keeper for protection. He 
was again put down, his attention diverted from the basket, and, 
after a while, tempted to its neighbourhood by the display of a fine 
rosy-cheeked apple, which was at last held on the ojiposite rim of 
the hamper. But no—he would evidently have done a good deal 
to get at the tipple; but the gulf wherein the serpent lay was to he 
passed, and after some slight contention between hunger and horror, 
off he went and hid himself. I then covered up the snake, and after 
luring him out with the apple, plaqed it on the blanket—No. 1 then 
shut down the lid—still the same desire and the same aversion. I then 
had the hamper, with the lid down, removed from the chair on which 
it had been placed to another part of the room. The apple was again 
shovra to Tommy and placed on the lid. He advanced cautioudy, 
looking back at the empty chair and then at the hamper: he ad¬ 
vanced further w'ith endent reluctance, but when he approached 
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near he peered forward toward the basket, and, as if overcome by 
fnght, again ran back and hid himself under his cage. 

I now caused the hamper with the serpent to be taken out of 
the room. Our friend soon came forward. I showed him the apple 
and placed it on the chair. He advanced a little, and I patted his 
head and encouraged him. He then came forth and went about the 
room, looking carefully as if to satisfy himself that the snake was 
gone—advanced to the chair more boldly,—looked under it—and 
then took the apple and ate it with gfeat appetite, dancing about 
and resuming all his former gaiety. ,, 

“ We know that there are large constricting serpents in Africa; 
and as the animal must have been very young when separated from 
its parent, I made this experiment in particular to try his instinct : 
it succeeded to the entire satisfaction of the witnesses who were 
present. 

“He manifested aversion to a small living tortoise, but nothing 
like the horror which he betrayed at sight of the snake, I was in¬ 
duced to show him the former by the account of the effect produced 
by Testudinata on the Asiatic Orang^ whose habits are so admirably 
described by Dr. Abel and Captain Methuen, who brought the ani¬ 
mal to England. 

“Tommy, among other exercises, is very fond of swinging. He 
places himself on the swing, generally in a sitting posture, holding 
on each side with his hands. He not unfrequently puts up his feet 
and grasps the cord on either side with them too, appearing more at 
home on his slack rope than II Diavolo Antonio himself. 

“James Hunt, one of the keepers, has observ'ed him frequently 
sitting and leaning his head on his hand, attentively looking at the 
keepers when at their supper, and watching, to use Hunt’s expres¬ 
sion, “ every bit they put into their mouths.” Fuller, the head 
keeper, informs me that our Chimpanzee generally takes his rest in a 
sitting posture, leaning rather forward with folded arms and some¬ 
times with his face in his hands. Sometimes he sleeps prone, with 
his legs rather drawn up, and his head resting on his arms. 

“ Of the blaek Orangs which I have seen. Tommy is by far the 
most lively. He is in the best health and spirits, and is a very dif¬ 
ferent animal from the drooping, sickly Chimpanzees that I have 
hitherto seen. A good deal of observation made on the Asiatic 
Orangs which have been exhibited in this country, satisfies me that 
the intelligence of the African Orang is superior to that of the Asiatic. 
ITus intelligence is entirely different from that of a well-educated 
dog or a mere mimic, and gives me the idea of an intellect more re¬ 
sembling that of a human being than of any other animal, though 
still infinitely below it. 

“ ITie Pygmy of Tyson and the black Orang dissected by Dr. 
Traill, and so well described by him in the * Wernerian 'Fransactions/ 
are both stated to have progressed generally by placing their bent 
fists on the ground and so advancing: indeed D^. Traill says that 
the individual which he saw never placed the palms of the hands on 
the ground. The progression of Dr. Abel’s red or Asiatic Orang is 
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described to have been after the same fashion. Whether it is that 
our Chimpanzee is in better health and more lively, I know not, but 
he certainly passes a great deal of his time in a position nearly ap' 
proaching to erect, nor does he, generally, place the bent knuckles 
to the ground. He will often stand on the top of his cage and 
apply the palms of his hands to the smooth surface of the wall against 
which it stands. It is said that a spectator who saw thus em¬ 
ployed, with his back to the company, dressed in his little banyan 
jacket and woollen cap, was^told by a companion to look at the 
monkey, as he profaiit ly called him. Where is he was the re¬ 
ply, “ Why there on tht top of the cage,” was the answer. “ What! ” 
said the first, “that littlfe man who is plastering the wall?” 

“ Tommy does not like confinement, and when he is shut into his 
cage, the violence with which he pulls at and shakes the door is very 
great, and shows considerable strength; hut I have never seen him 
use this exertion against any other part of the cage, though his 
keeper has endeavoured to induce him to do so in order to see 
whether he would make the distinction. When at liberty he is ex- 
tremely playful, and, in his high jinks, I saw him toddle into a 
comer where an unlucky bitch was lying with a litter of very 
young pups, and lay hejd of one of them, till the snarling of the 
mother and tl-c voice of his keeper, to which he pays instant respect, 
made him put the pup down. He then climbed up to the top of the 
cage where the Marmozets were, and jumped furiously upon it, evi¬ 
dently to astonish the inmates, who \vere astonished accordingly, and 
huddled togetlier, looking up in consternation at tlu*^ dreadful pother 
o'er their heads. Then he went to the window, opened it and looked 
out. I was afraid that he might make liis escape: but the words 
“ Tommy, no! ” pronounced by his keeper in a mild but firm tone, 
caused him to shut the window and come away. He is in truth a 
most docile and affectionate animal, and it is impossible not to be 
taken by the expressive gestures and looks with which he courts 
your good opinion, and throws himself upon you for protection 
against annoyance. 

“ It must be remembered that though I have not obseiwed our Chim^ 
panzee to progress with his bent knuckles touchingthe ground, as I have 
seen the Asiatic Orangs move, there is no reason for doubting the ac¬ 
curate descriptions of Tyson and Dr. Traill. I consider it as my pro¬ 
vince to relate faithfully what I saw, and I have only seen our Chimpan- 
zee, as yet, in a small room, where a very few paces will bring him to a 
chair, a leg of a dresser, or some other piece of furniture which en¬ 
ables him to call into action his prehensile hands and feet, so admi¬ 
rably adapted to his arboreal habits. The narrowness of the pelvis^ 
the comparatively inferior development of the glutmi * and gaetro- 
cnemii muscles, and other pecidiafities of conformation so ably 

* This must be understood as limited to a comparison with the same 
muscles in man; for there is in the Chimpanzee as Mr. Owen observes, “ a 
provision for a more extended attachment for the glut<ei muscles, in a greater 
breadth of the Ula between the superior spinous processes, than is observed 
in the inferior SimieeJ* 
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pointed out by Tyson. Dr. Traill, and others, but more particularly by 
Mr. Owen, show that the erect, or, more properly speaking, the semi* 
erect position, is not the natural one; though my observations upon 
living Asiatic Orangs and Chimpamees accord with the inference 
drawn by Mr. Owen from the comparative organization of the lat¬ 
ter. viz. that the semi-erect position is more easily maintained by the 
Chimpanzee than by any of the ottier known Simia. 

** I'he great intelligence and strength of the individual now in the 
menagerie of the Society, added to th^ state of its dentition, raised 
a doubt in my mind as to the accuracy of the report of its age; and I 
wrote to my friend Mr. Owen my suspicion^that he might be older 
than he was said to be. I received the following reply, in which so 
much valuable information is concentrated that I feel it to be due to 
those who may think this memoir worthy of attention to give it as 
I received it. 

‘2lst Octobei', 1835. 

‘ My dear Broderip,—I feel that we have no data towards deter¬ 
mining with certainty the exact age of the young Chimpanzee at the 
Gardens: its present state of dentition corresponds to that w'hich 
our own species presents during the period of from 2 to 7 years, viz. 
incisors 4-> canines molars all of which belong to the deci¬ 
duous series. The deciduous canines appear in the human jaws be¬ 
fore the completion of the second year; and those of the Chimpanzee 
are certainly the temporary ones, but are protruded by the enlarged 
gems of the permanent teeth behind them, so as to appear larger 
riian natural. From this*circumstance and from the space already 
existing beyond the deciduous molars, I infer that the appearance 
of some of the permanent teeth is near at hand; and w^e may still 
see an additional molar protruding in each jaw before the winter is 
over, if the poor animal should survive that period, 

‘ The human child acquires the corresponding permanent molars 
at the seventh year; and from the appearances on the jaws of our 
Chimpanzee I conclude that its age tallies with that of 5 or 6 years in 
us. But analogy will be dangerous ground for an inference as to 
precise age, since it is by no means improbable that, where the brain 
is so much less developed, the full use of it may be much earlier ac¬ 
quired. such as it is; and that the shedding of the teeth may take 
place at a proportionally early period. 

* BeUeve me, &c. * Rxcuard Owen.* 

I now proceed to the measurements of our male specimen, 
premising that the operation was a work of no small difficulty in 
consequence of the restlessness of the animal. Indeed 1 am not sure 
now about the height, though I am confirmed in the measurements 
by Mr. Miller and Fuller. The Chimpanzee would keep drawing up 
his logs and putting the musculus scansorius detected by Dr. IVaill 
into action; and it was not practicable to make him stand or lie 

quite straight with bis legs entirely extended. 

^ Ft. In. 

Heis^ht from the heel to the top of the head. 2 0 

Circumference of the bottom of the breast. 1 5 





Mr. Broderip on the Chimpanzee. 

Circumference round the hips. 

-of the head round the eyes and ears. . 

Opening of the mouth. 

Height from the middle of the upper lip to the eyebrows 

Length from the eyebrows to the occiput . 

Diameter of the ear upwards.. 

Transverse diameter of the same. 

Circumference of the external edge of the same. 

-of that par* which adheres to the head 

Height from the upj)gr point of the pubis to the clavicle 

Distance between the navel and sternum . 

Distance between the navel and pubis . 

-nipples. 

I^ength of the arm from the shoulder to the end of I 

the fingers.J 

Circumference of the. ann. 

-of the forearm four inchesabove the wrist 

I.cngth of the hand from the wrist to the end of the "I 

middle finger.j 

Circumference of the hand. 

Length of the thumlf. 

- second finger. 

-middle finger. 

-fourth finger. 

- fifth finger... 

Circumference of the thumb and little linger . 

-other fingers . 

Length of the palm . 

Breadth of ditto . 

Height from the heel to the extremity of the thigh-bone 
Length from the heel to the extremity of the middle "I 

(longest) toe.j 

Circumference of the thigh. 

-leg, at its thickest pai’t. 

-foot, taken from the origin of 1 

the thumb.J 

I.iength of the thumb or great toe. 

■--second toe . 

-third toe. 

---fourth toe. 

-fifth toe . 

Greatest breadth of the sole at the origin of the thumb 1 

or great toe .... j 

' -near the heel . 

Circumference of the great toe at the largest point.... 
--other toes. 
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Ft. In. 

1 3^ 
i 3 
0 3+ 

0 3i 
0 7 ^ 

0 24 
0 14 

0 6i 
0 4i 
0 lOl- 
0 44 
0 34 

0 4 

1 44 

0 G 
0 64 

0 04 

0 44 
0 14 
0 24 
0 34 

0 3 

0 24 
0 14 

0 14 
0 25 
0 2 
0 114 

0 54 

0 84 
0 6 

0 54 

0 14 
0 2 
0 24 
0 24 
0 14 

0 24 

0 14 
0 14 

0 14 


'* On referring to the dimensions given by Daubenton we shall 
be struck with the stoutness of our specimen as compared with that 
of the individual which was the subject of his observations. 
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** It was my intention to liavc added a particular description of the 
Individual which has been the subject of this memoir; but on care¬ 
fully inspecting the animal 1 find Dr. Traill’s elaborate description so 
accurate—(there really is no difference but sex at present)—that I 
should be needlessly occupying space if I inserted my own; and I 
beg, therefore, to refer the reader to that gentleman’s highly valuable 
papers in the * Wernerian Transactions’. 

" Since writing the above the cage ip which our animal was con¬ 
fined has been enlarged and several barked branches have been nailed 
to a stem so as to form an artificial tree. lliCse branches he ascends 
with great activity, mid frequently swings witli his head downwards, 
holding on by his lower extremities, and rec'overing himself with 
greater agility than any rope-dancer,”—W. J. B. 


XXXI .—Litelligence and Miscclla7ieous Articles. 

OVTICAL EXPKUIMKNT. 

following description of an optical experiment will no doubt in- 
l terest many of the readers of the London and Etlinburgh Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine: this experiment is easily performed, and may be 
seen by several persons at the same time. 

Mr.Lipkens, of Voorburg, it is believed, was the first to notice the 
phaenomcnon, and on a recent visit to this country was so kind as to 
call the attention of the writer to the fact, and to allow of its being 
published in England, * 

The apparatus which may be most advantageously employed for 
the development of this phaenomcnon, consists of a stout hollow sphe¬ 
rical glass vessel about six or eight inches in diameter, with an open 
neck, to which should be attached, by cement or otherwise, a brass 
cap, furnished with a stop-cock. 

The experiment is performed thus: Pour into the globe aswmH por¬ 
tion of water, and then, by means of the lungs or of a condensing 
syringe, force air into it, the quantity being adjusted according to 
the strength of the globe. If a lighted candle or lamp be so placed 
that the flame may be viewed through the horizontal diameter of the 
spherical vessel while it is charged with condensed air, and supported 
at the same time in such a position that the neck with the bnuss cap 
and stop-cock are uppermost, then every time the finger of the operator 
placed upon the opening of the stop-cock so as to close it, is raised, 
a sudden and rapid escape of a portion of the confined air or vapour 
taking place, it will be observed that the image of the flame will ap¬ 
pear with a halo of coloured light. Ckmerally the first escape gives 
a light yellow halo surrounded with a red circular fringe; the se¬ 
cond liberation a blue halo; the third shows a green halo, and in 
most cases the haloes are encompassed by a series uf coloured rings. 

Before all the condensed air is allowed to escape, the water in the 
globe may be shaken about in it without any detriment to the ex* 
periment. 

The phenomena exhibited by this experiment (if dexterously per- 
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formed) give result^ something similailto those noti^d on the egress 
of a polarised ray of light after it has* traversed at right angles si po¬ 
lished plate of quartz of a given thjpkness, and cat perpendicularly to 
the axis of double refraction. t*’or U is well known, that when a ra^ 
has thus passed through, if examined by an analysing eye-piece, it 
exhibits a variable coloured central aperture 'yvith rings, the tints of 
the apertpre changing according to the position of the^iolished dry- 
•stalline plate with regard to the eye-piece. 

So far as the writer was enabled to experiment with his globe he 
found the results capricious, fbr he never could predict what would be 
the precise colour ol tli^ first halo, but the mean of a number of ex¬ 
periments gave the ordqr of changes as above related. 

Mr. Lipkens favoured the writer in French with his ideas on the 
subject, which maybe translated thus: 'lliecause of the pheenomenon 
presented by the experiment is evidently due to vapours formed in 
the glass globe by a change of temperature in the nir which it in¬ 
closes. and which takes place, as we know, every time that there is a 
rapid change in the tension of that air. 

The variety the colours of the haloes which are obtained by al¬ 
lowing the compressed air to escape successively in the way described^ 
might depend on the dimensions of the vesicular molecules of the 
water, or on ^he thicktfbss of the envelopes of these molecules. Mr. 
Lipkens then states, that as far as he knew, the necessary means 
required to obtain one central colour rather than another, are not 
yet discovered, and consequently it appears that were philosophers 
to discover and give a general explanation of the phenomena in ques¬ 
tion, their time would not be misemployed. 

London, Jan. 27$ 1836. F. VF. 


THULITE AND STROMITK. 

In a list of minerals appended some years since to a volume On 
crystallography. 1 gave 92® 30' and 87® 30' as the angles of this 
mineral; and 1 did so upon the authority of some iragmeots of a red 
mineral received by Mr. Heuland from Sweden, having “ TbuUte** 
written by Ekeberg on the paper containing them. But I have wnce 
found that the fragments I measured were bisilicate of manganese, 
or, as I have named it, Stromite, of which, or of thulite. 1 bad not at 
that time seen any other specimen. I shall feel obliged to the EditoN 
of the Phil. Mag. if they will insert this correction. H. J. Brooks. 


ON THE MIRAOK, AS SEEN IN CORNWAlX. 

To the Editors of the PhU. Mag. and Journal of Sdenee. * 
OSNTtEMEK, 

The^ mirage is so frequently seen in this hilly county; that I did 
not think or lending you the following notice of one wtddh I laH^ 
saw, until I recollected that some eminent travellers who had w^«. 
nessed similp* j^bmnomena abroad have deemed them worthy e^a 
full description in their narratives. 

Utird iSerfet. Vol. 8. No. 45 Feb. 1836. 


T 
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Early in the morning of the^25tb of September ]ast> while oo the 
coach upon the high ground about a mile and a half west of Truro, I 
observed towards the south-east, a valley, the appearance of a beau¬ 
tiful lake, or inlet of the sea, winding round a distant point, and then 
branching off into several little creeks or sheets of water, which soon 
iCst themselves among the windings of the contiguous vales. I'he 
nearest part this imaginary water was about half a mile from the 
cbach, and so much did it resemble an inlet of the sea, that a fellow 
passenger, who was a stranger to the locality, could not be per¬ 
suaded for some time but that it was ideally such. 

The sun had been up about an hour, and^the morning was calm 
and unusually cold. The thick fog which ha^ risen from the valleys, 
had not quite reached the tops of the hills, and its surface seemed 
as level as the ocean ^ so that while reflecting the unclouded beams 
of the sun, it could not possibly be distinguished from an inlet of 
the sea. 1 am, Gentlemen, 

Your very humble Servant, 

Redruth, 9th December, 1835. R, Edmonds, Jun. 


SUBSIDIARY HYPOTHESIS TO THE ELECTIIO-CHEMTCAL THEORY 

OF SIB II. DAVY. 

The beautiful theory advanced by Sir H, Davy to account for che¬ 
mical affinity, by ascribing it to electrical agency, has many suppor¬ 
ters, because it Isa theory founded on extensive observation and nu¬ 
merous facts. It supplies chemists with a principle capable of ac¬ 
counting for the pheenom^na ascribed to affinity, and aflbrds a con¬ 
sistent explanation of the chemical agencies of the Voltaic apparatus. 
Dr. Turner briefly embodies the substance of the theory as follows: 
'' What chemists term chemical attraction or affinity is under this 

f oint of view an electrical force arising from particles of a different 
ihd attracting each other in consequence of being in opposite states 
of electrical excitement. Substances which have a disposition to 
unite, assume opposite electrical conditions when brought into con¬ 
tact, and the very existence of the compound depends on its elements 
retaining their state of excitement.'' 

Now granting the validity of this opinion, still there is a residual 
phenomenon to account for, viz. the reason why substances of dif¬ 
ferent kinds assume opposite electrical states when brought into con¬ 
tact. Judging from analogy, we think a reasonable ex}danation can 
be found oy supposing particles of different substances to possess 
different capacities for electricity, or a different specific electricity. 
We know that bodies have different capacities for heat,—thus, we 
know that mercury at the temperature of 212^ contains a very, dif-. 
ferent quantity of heat to that of an equal weight of water at a sirni- 
lar temperature,—and it IS a legitimate inference^ in perfect cqnfor- 
tAty with the laws of induction, to assume that bodies also have dif- 
fen^t specific electricities l that two substances of different 'kinds,, 
pii^d under such circumstances that each has an equal opportunity , 

or retajuih|; its electricity, will contain, when an equi-; 
lihlriumIs established between each of them and the aWosphere br\ 
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Kurrounding objects^ and conae^uw^ between each other aUc^ dif¬ 
ferent quantities of electricity. Nott we know that if two bodies of 
a similar nature (say two pith ball^ contain dissimilar quantities of 
electricity, they will attract each other^ the one containing the great¬ 
est charge being positive with regard to the other; and we may infer 
from this, if two bodies of a different kind,such as potassium and oxy¬ 
gen, assume, the one a positive and the other a negative electricity, 
when brought into contact (an admission necessary for the support 
of Sir H. Davy's theory), that the potassium, which evinces a positive 
energy, contains mote electricity than the oxygen, wnich becomes ne¬ 
gative. If so, if this oiTtains when both are placed under similar cir¬ 
cumstances,—-both at &n equilibrium of electricity, it follows in¬ 
evitably that they must have different capacities for electricity; so 
that the inference of different capacities for electricity is, we think, to 
the full as clear as the inference of the attractive force or affinity being 
dependent on electricity. This theory will account for some bodies 
having a (lis})Obition to unite, others evincing no such disposition at 
aI1,&c.: thus the two pith balls oppositely electrified, by the one con¬ 
taining an excess and the other a deficiency or at least a smaller 
quantity thun the other, stand in the relation of two dissimilar sub¬ 
stances having different specific electricities, and consequently con¬ 
taining diffe;ent <]uuntities; and in like manner they possess an at¬ 
traction for each other, but no sooner do they touch than an equili¬ 
brium of electricity is established, and they are no longer in the same 
relative condition,in as mucli as each now contains the same quantity 
of electricity; by reason of their specific elettricities being equal, they 
therefore no longer have any attraction for each other. This is very 
different with regard to oxygen and potassium; these bodies when 
brought into contact powerfully attract each other, and then still 
maintain each its peculiar .specific electricity, and consequently 
their mutual attraction continues: hence the reason why the elements 
of a compound retain their respective states of excitement, upon 
which the very existence of the compound depends. According to 
this view, substances which in their natural condition not only have 
no attraction or affinity for each other, but repel each other, (if any 
such actually exist,) should be considered as possessing like specific 
electricities; and the disparity in the force of attraction should be 
considered to depend on the disparity in the capacity for electricity. 
To illustrate this by an example, we should consider that the disparity 
between the speci^c electricity of oxygen and potassium is so great 
that they unite the moment they are brought within reach of each 
other;—then the disparity in the specific electricities of oxygen and 
hydrogen we should consider as less than that between the two for¬ 
mer, and therefore they do not unite when simply brought into con¬ 
tact; but they do not repel each other, therefore they do not possess 
equal specific electricities; so that by making the dispari^ more ap¬ 
parent, (which is done by giving each a higher charge, as when an 
electric apark is passed through them,) they do attract each other# and 
unite—once united, their natural difference in electrical capacity 
suffices to huld them in union. Just so the two pith balls do not re- 

T2 
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pel each other, do not evinc^^he/vll^ilarity of their specific electri¬ 
cities, until made more appareiiX by their possessing a higher charge 
Uian surrounding objects; and when they have parted with their su¬ 
perabundance and attained an equilibrium with surrounding objects 
the repulsion ceases: so in the other case would the attraction cease> 
but the elements of the compound cannot lose their relative super¬ 
abundance dnd deficiency;—so that we should consider that the dif¬ 
ficulty of union of substances and the quantity of additional electrical 
excitement required to make them cotnbine, is a measure of the dif¬ 
ference of their specific electricities. This theory may be applied also 
to account for a substance evincing one kind of electric energy when 
about to combine with one substance, and^the opposite state when 
about to combine with another; thus, according to this view, sulphur 
possesses a greater specific electricity than oxygen and a less specific 
electricity than mercury/and is consequently positive with regard to 
oxygen and negative in relation to mercury. 

26, Woburn Place, London. ^ » w 

August 17, 1835. LdwakuB.Wai.ford. 


NOTE ON MR. ClIALLfs’s PAPER ON CAPIELARV ATTRACTION. 

The following editorial note was written .with the intention of an¬ 
nexing it to that passage of Mr. Challis’s paper inserted in the piesent 
number, p. 94, in which mercury is excluded from part of llie investiga¬ 
tion, as being incapable of adhering, like other fluids, to solid bodies. 

We apprehend that it will eventually be found necessary to extend 
this investigation to the'case of mercury, which is us capable of ad¬ 
hering to metals, (to platinum, for example,) as water and oil are of 
adhering to other solids, metals being in fact moistened by mercury. 
i$eePhilosophical Magazine, First Series, vol. Ixviii. p. 110, note; and 
Quarterly Journal of Science, vul. xx. p. 82 et seq .; vol. xxi, p.23l 
el seq. In the note in PbiK Mag. here referred to, the perfect con¬ 
tact of fluids with the solids which they are capabje of wetting is at¬ 
tributed to their mutual chemical action; and Mr. Daniell, in the 
Quarterly Journal, /oc. ciL, also ascribes it to the “ affinity ” of the 
fluid for Ihe solid; but Mr. Faraday appears to refer it to an inter¬ 
mediate species of attraction, in part elective, partaking in its cha¬ 
racters both of the attraction of aggregation and chemical affinity:" 
>ee his Exp. Res. in Electricity, Sixth Series, par. 620,624, in Phil. 
Trans, for 1834, pp. 66> 67* It is even probable that the results ob¬ 
tained by Link, as described in the last page of Mr. Challis’s paper, 
may be explained in a similar manner, for the order of the heights to 
which the fluids mentioned ascended is almost precisely that of what 
we should conceive^ a priori, would be the relative degrees of an ap¬ 
proximate chemical attraction of the fluids for glass or Its elements. 
The mathematical investigation, we may suggest to Mr» Challis, of 
the entire series of facts related by Mr. Faraday in the memoir alluded 
tQ, and which are ascribed by that philosopher to the mediate at- 
tf^c^n in cmestion, could not fail materially to contribute tfi the 
d^idatiSn of this obscure though very important and interesting 
sulgect.— E. W. B. 
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yi* BREITHAUPIftejJfNRBALOGY. 

In No. 27 of this work we notic^two varieties of wavellite frorti 
Frankenberg, and stated, upon what we now find to hate been in¬ 
accurate information, that they had been named by M- Brelthaupt 
Peganit and PegmatlL This latter name should have been 
We have since had an opportunity of examining anoth^ of this g6ft- 
tleman's new minerals, his Arsenic Glance, which appears to con¬ 
sist of native arsenic and ccalena in distinct and unmixed iayerk. 
A specimen, said to he his Biftrachite, has also been brought to us; 
but it seems to be only an amorphous mass of a grayish rock, without, 
any definite mineralogicil character j and possibly many more equally 
good species might be afforded from the same locality. 

We cannot but regtet to see an already overloaded nomenclature 
thus encumbered with new names representing nothing that can ever 
rank as distinct minerals. The alumocalcite of this author is another 
instance of considering accidental varieties of known minerals as new 
species; and the specimen in situ of his erlanite^ from which the 
fragment that has been analysed was taken, is said to be some miles 
in extent, and at least 100 falhotns in thickness. The Andes might 
afford a copious harvest of such simple minerals as this.— Edit. 


Halley’s comet. 

This interesting body has bCen twice seen since its perihelion pas¬ 
sage by the Rev. R. Dawes, of Ormskirk, on the 16th and 19th in¬ 
stant. On the 16ih its place was noied,*hnd found to be, January 
15,785,1836, Greenwich, mean tiine,RA. comet 15 h. 59miD.46'8ec. 
south declination 27 deg. 22 min. 30 sec. These values will require 
some further correction, and the declination is considered to be an 
approximation merely. On the 19th the haze only gave time for a 
casual glimpse. As the comet is said by Mr, Dawes to be ''cxcced- 

it is hopeless to look for it with any telescope which does 
not considerably exceed his in power—that is, a very excellent five- 
feet telescope, made and mounted by Dollond. Mr. Dawes is acknow¬ 
ledged to be one of the most skilful and delicate measurers of minute 
celestial pheenomena in this country, and has contributed several 
valued memoirs to the Royal Astronomical Society. By interpolat¬ 
ing from Lieutenant Stratford's admirable ephemeris of Hallbiv’s 
comet, for the moment of Mr, Dawes's observation, the place is found 
to be R.A. I5h. 59 min. 43*5 sec. south declination, 27 deg. 22 min. 
42 sec., a very near coincidence, especially when it is remembered 
that the ephemeris only pretends to be approximate, is founded on 
unreduced observations, and Is not as yet corrected for planeietry 
perturbations^ Ac. < • 


ON SESQUISULPHATE OF MANGANESE. BY PR. TtiOMSON. 

When neutral solutions of sulphate of zinc and chloride of maii|;a- 
n^ are mixed together, no sensible change takes place. But if tne 
mixture be concentrated, it gradually deposits yellowish wbit^ co- 
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loureH crusts, which constitufl; aAiiherto undescribed salt of manga* 
nese. . . \ 

This salt dissolves readily in water, but I could not succeed in ob* 
lainiQg it in crystals. Its taste is sweetish and astringent^ and 
elighUy acid. 

16*26 grs. of it, rendered as dry as possible by pressure between 
the folds of blotting*paper, and subsequent exposure to a gentle heat, 
were dissolved in water, and mixed with a great excess of carbonate 
of ammonia. The mixture was left foa twenty*four hours, and during 
that time was frequently agitated. It was then thrown on a filter, to 
collect the white precipitate which had fallen/ This precipitate became 
brown by ex]) 0 sure to the air, and by ignition acquired a reddish tint. 
In this state it was red oxide of maifganese. It weighed 578 grs. 
ss 5 38 grs* of protoxide of manganese. 

The ammoniacal liquid which passed through the filter being eva¬ 
porated to dryness, and the residue redissolved in water, left a small 
quantity of matter, which became red by ignition, and was also red 
oxide of manganese. It weighed 0*07 gr. = 0*065 gr. of protoxide. 
So that the whole protoxide of manganese contained in 16*26 grs. of 
the salt amounts to 5*445 grs. 

The liquid thus freed from base was treated with nitrate of silver. 
The chloride of silver obtained, weighed, after ignition, 0*5 gr. = 
0*12 gr. of chlorine. 

The excess of silver being removed by the addition of a little com¬ 
mon salt, the liquid was precipitated by muriate of barytes. The sul¬ 
phate of barytes obtained being collected, washed, and ignited, weighed 
24*06 grs. = 8*5 grs. sulphuric acid. 

What is wanting to complete the 16*26 grs. must be water. For 
on other constituent could be obtained. 

Thus it appears that the salt is composed of, 

Sulphuric acid. 8*5 

Chlorine... 0*12 

Protoxide of manganese. 5*445 

Water. 2*195—16*26 

The chlorine was doubtless combined with manganese, probably in 
the state of tris-chloride. We must, therefore, subtract 0*36 from*the 
protoxide of manganese. The remainder, 5 085, is the quantity of 
manganese in combination with the sulphuric acid. Now, 5*1 is 
8*5 as 4*5 to 7*5. So that the salt is composed very nearly of 

1^ atom sulphuric acid. 7*5 

1 alom protoxide of manganese 4*5 

2 atoms water. 2*25—14*25 

The water was rather less than two atoms. Probably a little had 
been driven off in the attempt to dry the salt by heat* 

To what the yellow cblour is owing which this salt possesses 1 do 
not know. The solution of it in water is colourless, so that none of 
th& manganese can be in a state of red oxide. I could detect no 
oxlgk of in the oxide of manganese, and none could be extracted 
by digmitiDg ihp newly precipitated oxide in caustic potash. 

i Records of SdencCt vol. ii. p. 369. 
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ON CRYSTALLIZED OXIDE OF>W|Itg^UM. BY M, F. WOHtER. 

When perchoride of chromium jfspaSsed in the state of vapour» 
through a glass tube heated to redness, it is decomposedinto oxide 
of chromium, which remains in the tube in a crystalline form, and a 
mixture of chlorine and oxygen gases. The crystajs of oxide of 
chromium thus obtained arc black, of a metallic lustre^ hard, well 
defined, and brilliant, possessing exactly the same form Its the nativl» 
peroxide of iron {Jer oUgiste)^ which confirms the isomorphism before 
recognised in these two oxic^jes. The exterior characters of these 
oxides, when crystallized, are precisely similar; the specific gravity 
of this oxide of chromkim is 5*21, nearly approaching to that of 
oxide of iron; but whiLft the latter gives a red powder, that of the 
former is green, like the common oxide of chromium. These cry- 
tals are as hard as corundum, which, next to the diamond, ranks as 
the hardest known body .—Journal de Pharmacie^ Juin 1835- 


. NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

A Manual of Uritish Vertebrate Animals. By the Rev, Leonard 
Jenyns, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Computation of Eclipses and Oc- 
cultutions. By J.W, Ljibbock, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 

Notices of ^ ornmunications to the British Association for the Ad* 
vancement of Science ; at Dublin, in August 1835, 
isGeology of Yorkshire, Vol. 11. By Prof. Phillips. 

Philosophical Transactions, Part II. 1835. 

Remarks occasioned by Lord Brougham s PaleyS Natural Theology 

illustrated. Bv Thomas Martin. 

■ 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR DECEMBER 1835. 

REMARKS. 

December l. Clear and fine: cloudy and windy at night. 
2. Very fine. 3. Cloudy. 4, 5. Fine. 6. Frosty and foggy, 7. Foggy. 
8. Hazy : ruin. 9. Cloudy and cold. 10 . Slight snow. 11—l3.Sharp 
frost. 14, 15. Hazy. 16,17. Dense fog. 18 . Clear: hail shower at noon. 
19, Cloudy and cold. 20, Slight snow. 21. Overcast: clear and cold. 
22. Sharp frost: foggy. 23—26. Frosty and foggy. 27. Cloudy. 28. Fine, 
29. Overcast. 30, Fine. 31. Frosty with dense fog. 'I’he quantity of 
rain in this month amounted only to a quarter of an inch. 

P.S* Observing the discrepancy apparent in your last Journal between 
the results of observations at the Apartments of the Royal Society and at 
this Garden, I intended to have sent some account of the instruments used 
here, and their situation. Such will be necessary; but as some investiga¬ 
tions are being made on the subject, I thought it better to defer it till next 
Number. I shall therefore only remark that the thermometers here, in¬ 
dicating the ma^p, and min, of temperature, are in an open space, unaffected 
hy radiation from buddings —a circumstance which must have a very great 
influence on those used for the same purposes at Somerset House.— 
R. Thompson. 

BoUon .—December 1, 2 . Fine. 3c Cloudy. 4,5. Fine. 6. Cloudy. 
7, 8. Foggy. 9. Cloudy: rain early a.m. to 11. Fine. 12. Cloudy. 
13. Fine. 14,15. Cloudy. 16. Fine. 17. Foggy. 18. Fine. 19. Snow : 
stormy night with snow. 20,21. Cloudy. 22~26.Fine. 27—30. Cloudy. 
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XXXII. On the genejMl Magtietic Relations and Characters 
of the Metais. By Michael Faraday, D.C.L. F.R.S., 4rc.* 

/^ENERAL views have long since led me to an opinion, 
which is probably also entertained by others, though I 
do not retnember to have met with it, th*at all the metals are 
magnetic in the same manner as iron, though not at common 
temperatures or under ordinary circumstances f. 1 do not 
refer to a feeble magnetismuncertain in its existence and 
source, but to a distinct and decided power, such as that pos¬ 
sessed by iron and nickel; and my impression has been that 
there was a certain temperature for each body, (well known 
in the case of iron,) beneath which it was magnetic, but above 
which it lost all power; and that, further, there was some rela¬ 
tion between this point of temperature, and the intensity of 
magnetic force which the body when reduced beneath it could 
acquire. In this view iron and nickel were not considered as 
exceptions from the metals generally with regard to mag¬ 
netism, any more than mercury could be considered as an ex¬ 
ception from this class of bodies as to liquefaction. 

I took occasion during the very cold weather of December 
last, to make some experiments on this point. Pieces of va¬ 
rious metals in their pure state were supported at the ends of 

* Communicated by the Author. 

f It may be proper to remark that the observations made in par. 255 
of my “ Experimental Researches,” have reference only to the three classes 
of bodies there defined ns existins at ordinary temperatures. 

1 Encydf^. Metrop., ‘ Mixed Sciences,’ vol. i. p. 761. 
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fine platinum wires, and arulcd to a very low degree by the 
evaporation of sulphurTJu^ticid. They were then brought 
close to one end of one of tire needles of a delicate astatic ar¬ 
rangement, and the magnetic state judged of by the absence or 
presence of attractive forces. The whole apparatus was in an 
atmosphei;e of about 25° Fahr.: the pieces of metal when 
tried were always far below the freezing-point of mercury, and 
as judged, generally at from 60° to 70“ Fahr. below zero. 

The metals tried were, * 


Arsenic, 

keacl. 

Antimony, 

Mercury, 

Bismuth, 

Palladium, 

Cadmium, 

Platinum, 

Cobalt, 

Silver, 

Chromium, 

Tin, 

Zinc, 

Copj)er, 

Gold, 


and also Plumbago; but in none of those cases could I obtain 
the least indication of magnetism. 

Cobalt and chromium arc said to be both magnetic metals. 
I cannot find that either of them is so, in its pure state, at 
any temperatures. When the property was present in speci¬ 
mens supposed to be pure, I have traced it to iron or nickel. 

The step which wo can make downwards in temperature 
is, however, so small as compared to the changes we can pro¬ 
duce in the opposite direction, that negative results of the 
kind here stated could scarcely be allowed to have much weight 
in deciding the question under examination, although, unfor¬ 
tunately, they cut off all but two metals from actual compari¬ 
son. Still, as the only experimental course left open, 1 pro¬ 
ceeded to compare, roughly, iron anil nickel with respect to 
the points of temperature at which they ceased to be magnetic. 
In this respect iron is well known’*'. It loses all magnetic pro¬ 
perties at an orange heat, and is then, to a magnet, just like a 
piece of copper, silver, or any other unmagtielic metal. It does 
not intercept the magnetic influence between a magnet and 
a piece of cold iron or a needle. If moved across magnetic 
curves, a magneto-electric current is produced within it exactly 
as in other cases. The point at which iron loses and gains 
its magnetic force appears to be very definite, for the power 
comes on suddenly and fully in small masses by a small di¬ 
minution of temperatui'e; and as suddenly disappears upon 
a small elevation, at that degree. 

With^nlckel 1 found, as I expected, that the point at which 
it lost its magnetic relations was very much lower than witli 

• See Barlow on the Magnetic Condition of Hot Iron. Phil. Trans. 
1822. p. 117 , &c. 
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iron, but equally defined antf'’’di|Aurt* If heated and then 
cooled, it remained unmagnetic Ijbng after it had fallen below 
a heat visible in the dark: and, in fact, almond oil can bear 
and communicate that temperature which can render nickel 
indifferent to a magnet. By a few experiments with the ther¬ 
mometer it appeared that the demagnetizing temperature for 
nickel is about 6.S0° or 640°. A slight change about this 
point would either give or tqke away the full magnetic power 
of the metal. 

Thus the cxperimen^, as far as they go, justify the opinion 
advanced at the commencement of this paper, that all metals 
have similar magnetic relations, but that there is a certain 
temperature for each beneath which it is magnetic in the man¬ 
ner of iron or nickel, and above which it cannot exhibit this 
property. This magnetic capability, like volatility or fusibi¬ 
lity, must depend upon some peculiar relation or condition of 
the particles of the body; and the striking difference between 
the necessary temperatures for iron and nickel appears to me 
to render it far more jihilosophical to allow that magnetic 
capability is a gencralproperty of all tnetals, a certain tem¬ 
perature being the essential condition for the development of 
this state, than to suppose that iron and nickel possess a 
physical property which is dehied to alj the other substances 
of the class. 


An opinion has been entertained with regard to iron, that 
the heat which takes away its magnetic property acts somehow 
within it and amongst its electrical currents (upon which the 
magnetism is considered as depending) as flame and heat of 
a similar intensity act upon conductors charged with ordinary 
electricity. The difference of temperature necessary for iron 
and nickel is against this opinion, and the view I take of the 
whole is still more strongly opposed to it. 

The close relation of electric and magnetic phaenomena led 
me to think it probable, that the sudden change of condition 
with respect to the magnetism of iron and nickel at certain 
temperatures, might also affect, in some degree, their con¬ 
ducting power for electricity in its ordinary form; but I could 
not, in such trials as I made, discover this to be the case with 


iron. At the same time, although sufficiently exact to indicate 
a great change in conduction, they were not delicate enough 
to render evident any small change; which yet, if it occurred, 
might be of ^reat iniportance in illustrating the peculiarity of 
magnetic action under these circumstances, and might even 
elucidate its general nature. 

Before concluding this short paper, I may describe a few 
results of magnetic action, wbi^, though not directly con- 
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ceirned in the argumentJ^of^ are connected generally with 
the subject*. Wishing to kiww what relation that temperature 
which could take from a magnet its power over soft iron, had 
to that which could take from soft iron or steel its power rela¬ 
tive to a magnet, 1 gradually raised the temperature of a mag¬ 
net, andfbund that when scarcely at'the boiling-point of al¬ 
mond oil it lost its polarity rather suddenly, and then acted 
with a magnet as cold soft iron: ,it required to be raised to a 
full orange heat before it lost its power as soft iron. Hence 
the force of the steel to retain that cc^dition of its particles 
which renders it a permanent magnet, gives way to heat at a 
far lower temperature than that which is necessary to prevent 
its panicles assuming the same state by the inductive action of 
a neighbouring magnet. Hence at one temperature its par¬ 
ticles can of themsdves retain a permanent state; whilst at a 
higher temperature that state, though it can be induced from 
without, will continue only as long as the inductive action lasts; 
and at a still higher temperature all capability of assuming 
this condition is lost. , 

The temperature at which polarity was destroyed appeared 
to vary with the hardness and condition of the steel. 

Fragments of loadstone of very high power were then ex¬ 
perimented with. I’jiese preserved their polarity at higher 
temperatures than the steel magnet; the heat of boiling oil was 
not sufficient to injure it. Just below visible ignition in thedark 
they lost their polarity, but from that to a temperature a little 
higher, being very dull ignition, they acted as soft ron would 
do, and then suddenly lost that power also. Thus the load¬ 
stone retained its polarity longer than the steel magnet, but 
lost its capability of becoming a magnet by induction much 
sooner. "When magnetic polarity was given to it by contact 
with a magnet, it retained this power up to the same degree 
of temperature ns that at which it held its first and natural 
magnetism. 

A very ingenious magnetizing process, in which electro-mag- 
uets and a nigh temperature are used, has been proposed 
lately by M. Aimdf. I am not acquainted with the actual 
results of this process, but it would appear probable that the 
temperature which decides the existence of the polarity, and 
ibove which all seems at liberty in the bar, is ^at required. 
Hence probably it will be found that a white heat is not more 
advantageous in the process than a temperature just above or 
ibout that of boiling oil; whilst the latter would be much 

• See on this sul^ect, Christie on Efibcts of Temperature, &c. Phil, 
rrtms- 6^ 6&C. 

f Annak* de Chmk et de tome Ivii. p. 449. 
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more convenient in practice; The only theoretical resison 
for commencing at nigh tempcrmures would be to include 
both the hardening and the polarizing degrees in the same 
process; but it appears doubtful whether these are so con¬ 
nected as to give any advantage in practice, however advan¬ 
tageous it may be to commence the process above the depo¬ 
larizing temperature. 

Royal Institution, Jan. 27, 1^36. 


XXXIII. On tke\ffects of the Earthquake Waves on the 
Coasts of the Pacific, By W oodbine Paiiish, Esq.^ 
Secretary to the Geological Society.* 

A T one of our meetings last season, in a discussion which 
arose out of the discovery of recent shells and other ma¬ 
rine deposits on several parts of the coasts of Chile and Peru 
above the present level of the sea, I ventured to throw out the 
opinion that a great part of those appearances might, perhaps, 
be referred to violenl'tipheavings of these® under the influence 
of earthquakes. 1 had then only in my recollection the earth¬ 
quake waves which burst over Scylla and Lisbon in Europe, 
and Callao in America; but upon looking into the early 
writers upon the countries bordering* on the Pacific, I have 
found so many recorded instances of these disruptions of the 
great ocean, and in some cases attended with such remarkable 
effects, that 1 have thought it might interest the Society to 
have them collectively before it, particularly upon any new 
discussion of such phtenomena as first gave rise to my obser¬ 
vations upon the subject. 

Under that impression I have put them together in this 
paper. 


Historical Notices of the Effects of the Earthquake Waves on 

the Coasts of Chile and Peru. 

Acosta in his Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias, writ¬ 
ten in 1590, gives us a chapter upon the earthquakes of bis 
time, from which the following is a translation: he says, ** On 
the coast ,of Chile, I do not remember precisely the year, 
there took place a very terrible earthquake, which overthrew 
whole mountains, stopping up with them the courses of rivers 
and turning them into lakes, destroying towns, and a vast 
numbe|p of people.” It caused the sea to rise out of its hed 
some leagueSi leaving ships dry far inland. 

* Read More the Geological Society Dec. 1835; and now communi* 
cated by the Author. ♦ 
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A few years afterward^iti IMS) Arequipa was destroyed 

im, earthquake. ^ ^ 

Jn 1586', on the 8th of July, hapipened an earthquake at 
Litno which, according to the Viceroy’s account of it, was 
felt for 170 leagues along the coast. Amongst other calami¬ 
tous conseq^iences of it, Acosta mentions that ** the sea then 
•am upheaved as on the Jmpner occasion on the coast qf Chiles 
rising afler the shock qf the earthquake mightily out qf its hedy 
and bursting over the shore nearly two leagues inland, ooer- 
•whetming all that shore, and leaving thcfshrubs and trees as it 
were swimming in the waters.” ' 

Frezier in the account of his voyage to the South Seas (in 
1712, 1713, I714f,) speaks of an earthquake wave which de¬ 
stroyed the town of Arica in 1605. lie says, “On the 26th 
of November 1605, the sea, being agitated by an earthquake, 
suddenly flooded and bore down the greatest part of it; the 
ruins of the streets are to be seen to this day,” &c. 

The next account we have of a similar event is from Ulloa’s 
Voyage to South America. In enumerating the earthquakes: 
experienced at Lima, he writes: “ One of the most dreadful 
of which we have any account was that of the 20th of Octo¬ 
ber 1687. It began at four in the moi'iiing, with the destruc¬ 
tion of several public edifices and houses, whereby great num¬ 
bers of persons perished ; but this was little more than a pre- 
sage of what was to follow, &c. &c. 

During the second concussion, the sea retired considerablt, 
from its Iminds, and returning in mountainous waves, totally 
overwhelmed Callao and the neighbouring parts, together wM 
the miserable inhabitants” 

Our own countryman Lionel Wafer, who was in those seas 
at the time, says, “ When' we were in the latitude of 12 de¬ 
grees so' south, and about 150 leagues from the coast, oui 
ship and bark felt a terrible shock, which put our men intc 
much consternation, so that they could hardly tell where the} 
were, or what to think, but every one' began to prepare foi 
death; and, indeed, the shock was so sudden and violent that 
we took it for granted the ship had struck upon a rock: bui 
when the amazement was a little over, we cast the lead anc 
sounded, but found no ground, so that after consultation w« 
concluded it must certainly be some earthquake. The sud¬ 
denness of the shock made the guns of the ship leap in theii 
carriages, and several of the men were shaken out of tlieii 
hammocks: Capt. Davis, who lay with bis head over a gun; 
was thrown out of his cabin. The sea, which ordinarily look 
green, seemed then of a whitish colour, <fand the water whicl 
Ve took up in our buckets for the ship’s use we found to bi 
mixed with sand : this at jBrst made us think there was somi 
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spit of land; bat when we had sounded, it confirmed oilr opi* 

nion of the earthquake.Afterwards we heard the news that 

at that very time there was an earthquake at Callao, and the 
sea ebbed so far from the shore that on a sudden there mis no 
•mater to he seeti\ and that after it had been away same time it 
retttrned in rolling mountains of water, which carried the ships 
in the road of Callao a league tq) into the country, oveiflowing 
the city of Callao, together with the post, and drowned man and 
beast for 50 leagues along the shore,” SfC. Sfc. 

Wafer describes i^e effects of a similar catastrophe at Santa, 
about three degrees to the north of Callao, which he wit¬ 
nessed. He says, ‘‘ On landing I went up to the town, which 
was three miles or thereabouts from the sea. In our way 
to the town we crossed a small hill, and in a valley between 
the hill and the town we saw three small ships, of about 60 
or 100 tons each, lodged there and very ruinous: it caused in 
us great admiration, and we were puzzled to think how those 
ships could come there; but proceeding towards the town we 
saw an Indian, whor^we called, and he at the first motion came 
to us. ^\'e asked him several questions, and among the rest 
how those ships came there. He told us that about nine 
years before (1678) those thice ships were riding at anchor in 
the bay, which is an open place about, five or six leagues from 
point to point; and that an earthquake came and carried the 
watei out of sight, which staid away twenty foot hours, and then 
came in again tumbling and i oiling with such violence that it 
carried these ships ooei the town tvhich then stood on the kill 
which we came over, and lodged them ihite, and that it de¬ 
stroyed the country for a considerable way along the coast. 
This account when we came to the town was confirmed to us 
by the priest and many other inhabitants of the town. 

Ulloa speaks of great earthquakes at Lima in the years 
1697, 1699, 1716, 1725, 1732, 1734, and 1745, but does not 
give us the details of them. He gives a more particular ac¬ 
count of that one, the most dreadful of all up to the time he 
wrote, which took place in 1746. But of this I shall rather 
give an extract from the narrative published at the time by 
authority of the Viceroy. 

After .stating the direful effects of this earthquake at Lima, 
that account proceeds thus: 

Yet at least the remains of what Lima was are still ex¬ 
isting ; not so fares it with the garrison and port dj^ Callao, 
where the very objects of the misfortune are quite vanished 
out of sight: this doubles the concern and an^isn of the mind, 
which shudders at the contemplation of the dreadful calamity. 
Not the least sign of its former fi^re does nouf'appear: on 
the contraiy, vast heaps of sand and gravel occupying the spo^ 








h, of its walls for a time epdured tlie whole forc6 of 
qoake^ and resisted the violence of its shdcks; but 
MMlpiblj bad its poor inbabitaots 'begun to recover f^Om the 
hlOftot of the lirst friffht which the dreadftil ruin and devasta- 
tjjpaJbad occasioned there, (and how great that was is not to be 
known^) when suddenly the sea bega/i to swell, either through 
the impulsive force which the earth by its violent agitation 
iiX|)ressed upon it,—and thereby keeping tip for a time, in one 
vast bodj|r, mountains of water,—or by what other means na¬ 
tural philosophers m^ please to assign, which on these occa- 
sbQs are the causes orits elevation—and swelling rose to such 
e p^igipus degree, and with so mighty a compression, that 
oh fidJing from the height it had attained, (although Callao 
atood above it on an eminence which, however imperceivable, 
continnes still increasii^ all the way to Lima,) it rushed 
Ihrioosly forward, and overimwed with so vast a deluge of w ater 
its ancient bounds, that foundering the gre^iter pai t of the ships 
which were at anchor in the port, and elevating the rest of 
then above the height of the walls and towers, diove them 
<n j!tnd left them on dry ground, far beyond the town; at the 
I tine it tore un fropi the foundation ever} thing that was 
* in if of houses and buildings, excepting only tlie two great 


£ 


tea, and here and there some small fragment df the walls 
^a^lves, which as registers of the calamity^ are still to be 
ae^' emong the ruins and the waters, a dreadful monument 
of what they were. 

** In diis raging flood were drowned all the inhabitants pf 
^ place, who at that time might amount to near .5000 per- 
abaib of sJl ages, sexes, and conditions, according to the most 
, fetact made,” &c. &c. 

^ ** lliiere were twenty-three ships, great and small, at anchor 
ih'the port at the time of the earthquake; and of these, as has 
boen menwned before, some were stranded, being four in 
nivaber, vhs. die * San Firmin’, man of war, which was found 
in ti^low gropnd of the upper Chacara, the part opposite to 
ibe {dec^ where she rode at anchor, and near her the * St. An- 
tookC to Bon.lbomas Costa, a new ship just ar- 

xbred ftom uoayaquE: tbe vessel of Don Adiray Corsi rested 
the, where before stood the hospital of St. John, wd 
t * Sttccour’ of Don Joim Baquixano, which bad just 
evenh^ wm a cargo from Chile, was thrown 
this motmtaiii%%iilh one attdthe oi^^ Of them at 
the «sa r atu) all dm were foundered.*^ 

dMit>**^l£yis ittuOdai^ extended to 

the Si'€fesifios aiid’Olkimi^ mai the 




*««, 

towns' of Chfmciw, Gufira» and the vaUajrs X%d)a 

SapOi and F^teviW underwit' th^ tome ikte as the euy of 

Uma.” 

Five years afterwaird^^ in lYfil* on the ^th of May, the 
city of Gonoeption, cdled by the Indians Pencd» on die fitow 
of Chile» was totally destroyed by an inundation qf the sea; 
in consequence of which the inhabitants removed to some d|> ^ 
stance from it, and rebuilt their city on the spot where it now 
stands. 

In Molina's account of Chile, speaking of this event, he 
mentions that the city was again inundated, alluding to a at-' 
milar catastrophe which had befallen it some years before, |n^ 
1730: to which tJlloa has more particularly alluded. He' 
says, on that occasion (in 1730) “ the sea at Jirst rethreda^ 
comidjeraUe 'rntys hvA soon it rose so greatly that^ yawing its 
ordinary hounds^ tt inundated the city (Penco) and the vOuidfy 
about tt, obliging all the inhabitants to seek safety on the neigh^ 
bouring hills” 

The earthquake wave which overwhelmed Conception !b 
1751, was equally felt at the island of Juan Fernandez. 1 have 
a manuscript report of the Viceroy of Peru (lately published 
in the Journal of the Royal Gec^raphical Society), wherein 
it is stated that the first colony of the Spaniards had not 
long been settled there when it was ahuost totally destroyed' 
by the same dreadful earthquake which, in the year 175JI, 
overthrew the city of Conception in Chile: with the ear&* 
quake the sea rose and overwhelmed the houses, most of which 
had unfortunately been built along the shore. Thirty->£ve 
persons perished from this calamitous event, and amongst 
them the governor with his wife and children.” 

It is unnecessary for me to repeat, that in the great earth* 

a uake of 1822, on which there has been so much discussion, 
le sea is said to have been amtated in an extraordinary d^ 
gree. Mrs. Graham, in her .fournal, tells us that ** on the 
night of the 19th of November, during the first great shock, 
the sea in Valparaiso Bay rose suddenly, and as suddenly re¬ 
tired, in an extraordinary manner, and in about a quarter iflf 
an hour seemed to have recovered its equilibrium.” 

She further mentions having heard from the' 
board Lord Cochrane’s ship, that when His Lordshifi 
odiers threw themselves immediately into a boat tojp 
assistance, if help were still possible, of the 
rushing wmpif^d them higher qw boat ha^ hi* 
ftrSf and they jfheh saw itreiirejrtghi/m^eind hrahl 
the launches and other smaiA veuds dry^ 

I had written so fiu: when,die, aeehnnta 
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^ of the dreulfol earthquake which^ on the 20th of Febroa^ 
^asif again utterly destibyed the city of Conceptiooi with its 
ms^pcaX at Talcahuano, and all tlte towns of Chile between 
ih^arallels of 96‘^ and S8° south latitude. 

Ine details which have as yet reached us afford another 
remarkable evidence of the direful and irresistible effects of 
the earthquake wave. In the Bay of Talcahuaoo the sea is 
said to have risen three times, overwhelming the town, and 
sweeping away its ruins with such a rush and whirl of waters 
as, to quote one account, it is niore^ easy to imagine than 
describe, and carrying some of the ehips far up upon the 
shores 

llie circumstance of a vessel, <‘the Glemalier,” having ex¬ 
perienced a violent shock when at a distance of ninety-five 
miles from the coast, which stopped her course and induced 
the master to believe she had struck the ground, coincides 
remarkably with old Wafer’s account of what happened to 
himself off the coast of Peru during the earthquake of 1687, 
and is of value, in as much as it conoborates his testimony to 
a fact which before seemed hardly credible*. 

Such is the list with which history furnishes us of these 
terrific inundations. Fearful as it is, if we bear in mind bow 
recently we have become aware even of the existence of those 
coasts, and how extiemely imperfect is our knowledge of 
them at all, we shall have no difficulty in believing- 
comprises but a very small portion, indeed, of a series 6T events 
which, in a very short period of time, geologically yaking, 
must have left indelible marks of their tiemendous agency, 
attesting but too well the calamitous visitations to which the 
inhabitants of those shores are subject. 




XXXIV. Note on the Transmission of Radiant Heat. By the 
Rev» Baden Poweli^ M.A., F,R^.y Savihan Professor qf 
Geometry^ Oxf<iTd.\ 


F IW scientific discussions are more unsatisfactory than 
those in which writers endeavour to point out, or explain, 
misconceptions of each other’s meaning. In reference to one 
or two remarks somewhat of this nature made m the course 
of papers in recent Numbers of this Journal, on the subject of 
raoiant heat, I will merely state, in the fewest possible words, 


^ ^ We b^eve that severe it tMit many other iaitMess of the tame feet 

in Ilia older liceoimti and c<dleattoi» reipaei:* 

* Ip /Comnkuiiicittad bjr tha AuAor. 
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distinctly what my' meanbg eg^ there }i&d^ the qnelv* 
tiun. 

The result which I obtained in 1825, and which M. Mdio 
loni has so fully verified, was this: The ejSTect from a lumttK 
ous hot body,^ without any screen, upon a black and a xt^ite 
surface respectively, was observed to be in a certaih t«tioj: 
the same effects when a transparent screen was interposed 
were in a different and greater ratio. M. MelJoni's theory is, 
that this new and different relation to surfaces is communi> 
cated to the rays by, and in, the act of passing through the 
screen j so at least I understand it. Now this is what I objected 
to as a very singular theory, discordant (as I conceive) with 
all analogy, and needless^ in as much as the effect is explained 
by the much simpler supposition, that there are two distinct 
sorts of heat emanating at the same time from the luminous 
body, distinct in their relations to surfaces as well as to screens. 

It was to this single point alone that my remarks applied. 
With the other valuable results of M. Melloni I mn not now 
concerned. I will me^ly add, in the present unformed state 
of this entire branch of our knowledge it seems hardly safe 
to adopt any theory, except as a mere conjectural guide. 
But I have the greatest hopes that before long we shall be in 
a condition to advance to some* satisfactory general principles, 
when 1 find such an instrument as iSl. Melloni’s in active 
employment in the hands of such able and zealous experi¬ 
menters as are now engaged with it in Edinburgh and 
Dublin. 


XXXV. On Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s iiemm'ilrs on certain Points 
in Meteorologyi ^c., inserted inLond. andEdinh. Phil. Mag. 
far November 1835. By Joseph Atkinson, Esq.^ Secretary 
to the Carlkle Literary and Philosophical SMiety. 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 

GENTEEjMEN, 

T HAVE been induced by Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s remarks 
on the equinoctial gales, contained in your Magazine for, 
November last, to look for a corroboration of his suppositiph 
that the equinoctial gales have of late come from the esH^ill^ 
but,l cannot find, that such has been the case here. 
tuation of Coul is most probably the cause of the' eastei^lj^' 
winds Mhg prevalent there. Qn the 22nd of < Septemhe^» 
which is theday mentioned as the one on which .he wrote hif^: 
letter, white an easterly wind was blowing, 1 findr w sieiudim;|^; 
wind noted in my journal. This of Iwf iff to dio#' 

. • . ' ■ X2 ■ ■ 
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that locality has a great deal to do with the kind of winds 
prevalent at each place. 'C)n the SOth of September, in the pre¬ 
sent year, the easterly winds began to below here, and con¬ 
tinued without intermission till the 8th of October; and from 
the 26th of August to the 2nd of September, easterly winds 
also prevailed: but while these winds were altogether light, 
scarcely approaching to the character of a breeze, the west¬ 
erly winds, which prevailed from the 2nd to the 29th of Sep¬ 
tember, were very strong, and od several days, especially on 
the 28th of September, might be called gales. 

Sir G. Mackenzie’s remarks as to the easterly winds having 
lately come much charged with moisture will, I find on re¬ 
ference to my journal, apply to Carlisle as well as Coul; for 
on looking back at those days on which easterly winds have 
prevailed during the past year, 1 find a great proportion noted 
as drizzly or showery. 

I have also remarked that easterly winds have become 
much more, prevalent here of late years than was wont to be the 
case, while the south-westerly have of late been decreasing in 
number. Whether this excess of easterly winds is likely to 
continue, or will only be for a year or two, it is of course al¬ 
most impossible to tell, but I am inclined to think it only 
temporary. It is rather remarkable that in the month of Fe¬ 
bruary last (1835) the wind never blew from an easterly 
point for even a quarter of a day. The month of May seems 
to be the one in which easterly winds have most prevailed 
here for the last two years. 

The observations which are made at the Apartments of the 
Royal Society in London must surely be very loosely taken, 
for 1 often find the height of the thermometer as noted at 
3 P.M., to exceed the maximum ! This most probably arises 
from the use of two thermometers, having either different 
scales, or else hanging in different positions. This circum¬ 
stance, added to the evidently too small quantity of rain which 
used to be given as the results of the observation of the rain- 
gauge (but which have lately been seemingly better attended 
to), shake the faith of the meteorologist in any of the observa¬ 
tions published under the sanction of the Royal Society. 
Surely there ought to be one maker appointed to construct 
every instrument used by Societies, whether Royal or not, 
and by those who, living at a distance from towns, would still 
wish to compare their observations with those of others. The 
great attention which is now paid to meteorolo^ as a branch 
of scienae demands that something should be ^ne to secure 
■the agreement of all instruments used by observers of the 
, Weather. Seveml pagfts of some scientific Journal should 
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also be devoted to the publication the monthly results-(ac> 
cording to a fixed tabular form) ol observations taken in va¬ 
rious parts, not of this kingdom, but of the whole world, 
if possible. 1 am, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 

JosKPH Atkinson, 

Carlisle, Dec. 1,1835. Sec. of the Carlisle Lit. «nd Phil. Soc. 


XXXVI. On the *-epidsive*Pawer of Heat. By H. F. Talbot, 

Esq., E.R.S.* 

Experiment l.—On the Vaporization of Stdphur. 

T^HEN a minute portion of sulphur is warmed between 
two plates of glass, it sublimes, and forms gray nebulous 
patches, which are very curious microscopic objects. Each 
cluster consists of thousands of transparent globules, exactly 
imitating in miniature the nebulae which we see figured in 
treatises on astrononiyf. By observing those particles which 
are larger than the others, we find tlieir figure not to be 
spherical, but plano-ponvex, with the fiat side to the glass. 
Being very transparent, each of them acts the part of a little 
lens, and forms in its focus the image of a distant light, which 
can be perceived even in the smaller globules until it vanishes 
from minuteness. If they are examined again after a certain 
number of hours, the smaller globules are generally found to 
retain their transparency, while the larger ones are become 
opake, in consequence of some internal change in the arrange¬ 
ment of their molecules. 1 find that Mitscherlich and others 
have noticed this property in sulphur of undergoing a sponta¬ 
neous change:};. There is a circumstance attending this expe¬ 
riment which deserves particular attention. Although the 
sulphur has been sublimed by heating it over a lamp between 
two plates of ^lass almost in contact with one another, yet the 
globules are found adhering to the upper glass only; and as 
their number amounts generally to many thousands, it is evi¬ 
dent that the preference which they thus exhibit to the upper 
glass must have some strong determining cause. 

The reason of it is, no doubt, that the upper ^ass is a little 
cooler than the lower one; and by this means we see that the 

vapour of sulphuT is very jsowerfully repelled § by heated 

> 

* Comtnunicated by the Author. 

t .oe^ingf perh^s, their mutual disposition to tha^ sum* geneva] 
laws ofattraction as the Nebulae . 

X See Phil. Mag. and Annals, K.S., toI. iii. p. 144* for correl^itrn 

facts.— Edit. , v, 

§ This h a veiy beautlfiil instance tn corrobora^On and *'intteviid<6n''flr 

Prof. Powell'S experiment described in the' Phil. fHttt it. 

p. 485.— Edit. 




Mi. Tilbbt^on the Repulsive Power (f Heat. 

S ''bM. Tbe plano-convex •form of the pnrticles is owing to 
e force with which they endeavour to recede from the lower 
glass, and their consequent pressure against the*surface of the 
upper one. I think this experiment is a satisfactory argu¬ 
ment in favour of the repulsive power of heat, and 1 believe 
it has not b£en hitherto described. 

Experiment 2 .—On the, Vapqrization of Arsenic. 

When a particle of arsenic is sublimed between two plates 
of glass, it forms nebulous patches, considerably resembling 
those formed by sulphur in the preceding experiment. But 
the microscope detects a great difference. Instead of a glo¬ 
bular or semiglobular form, the particles of arsenic are cry¬ 
stallized. The minuteness of some of the crystals almost ex¬ 
ceeds calculation. I would suggest* the employment of this 
method to detect the presence of arsenic in minute quantities 
of matter. The difficulty of demonstrating its presence with 
sufficient certainty is shown by the number of chemical essays 
that have been written on the subject, while a particle of the 
size of a pin’s head is amply sufficient to display this micro- 
scropic crystallization; and the form of the crystals being di¬ 
stinct and definite, the observer can soon make himself ac¬ 
quainted with their figure, so as to run little risk of mistaking 
any other substance for them. 

Note on Radiant Heat. 

M. Melloni says (in the Number of this Journal for Decem¬ 
ber last, vol. vii. p. 475,) that 

** For a long time the immediate transmission of terrestrial 
radiant heat by transparent substances, both solid and liquid, 
has been denira; and the opinion has become prevalent that 
we see in experiments of this kind only an effect of the heat 
absorbed by the body submitted to the calorific radiation.” 

This prevalent opinion ” he has shown to be erroneous, 
but by experiments which are too delicate to be repeated with 
facility. 

As a popular illustration of the fact, therefore, seems to 
be wanted, I subjoin the following rude but convincing expe¬ 
riment. 

Let a poker be heated bright red hot, and having thrown 
open a window, approach the poker quickly to the outside of 
a pane, and the hand to the inside. A strong heat is felt at 
tm instant} which ceases as soon as the poker is withdrawn, 
fmil'Qiay be again renewed, and made to cease a^uickly as 
Now, everybody knows that if a piece of glass » so 
pMeb warmed as to convey this impression of heat to the 
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hand, h will retain some part of that heat for a minute or 
more; but in this experiment tfie heat vanishes in a mo¬ 
ment. It is not, thereibre, heated glass which we feel, but 
heat which has come through the glass, in a free or radiant 
state. 


XXXVII. Extracts from a Prize Essay on Iodine. Jambs 

iNtifLis, Af.D. 


[Continued from p. 20, and concluded,] 

j 


1 MENTIONED before that Serullas had proposed iodic 
acid as a test for the vegetable alkalies. I find that Iwdriodic 
acid may be used as such also. To the sulphate of quinine 
I added in solution a few drops of sulphuric acid, so that the 
sulphate might be soluble in water. I next added a solution 
of hydriodate of potassa; instantly there was a yellow preci¬ 
pitation, which became gradually of a greenish colour. I added 
more hydriodate, and the precipitation of yellow iodide of 
quinine still took place, which finally became of a reddish 
brown colour. I have not examined this compound, but call it 
iodide of quinine, the hydriodates being all soluble', and I do 
not see how it could be an iodate. 

I find also that the hydriodate of.pbtassa throws down a 
white precipitate with tincture of capsicum. I cannot deci¬ 
dedly say that this acid is as good a general test as the io¬ 
dic. * * * * 

I wished to obtain a compound of cyanogen with iodine^ 
and for this purpose made a solution of bicyanuret of mer¬ 
cury in water, which I added to an alcoholic solution of io¬ 
dine ; immediately the red biniodide of mercury fell, and the 
action I thought to be this: 

1 atom of “1 Cyant^en. 
bicyanuret | Cyanogen, 
of mercury. I Mercury. 

3 atoms | Iodine.. 

of I Iodine.. 
iodine. J Iodine.. 



Bicyaiiuret 
of iodine. 


Biniodide 

ofknercury. 


If too much cyanuret of mercunr be added, then all the 
precipitation is red. But if there be onlv sufficient* then a 
lightish brown powder in crystals falls. I boiled and strained 
off the sup^natant liquor from the biniodide of mercu^, imd 
laid it asi^l.to crystallize; but this could not be effitcted. 
The liquid is exceedingly pungent, and ochalei^a vapour 





< 
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^ptdnfiil to the eyes. When added to water a copious yellow 
fmMsipitation takes place.*' It contains about two thirds of al- 
eohcd; ts, when pure, of a clear amber colour; when placed on 
thd sldn it causes a painful sensation, and excites an inflam¬ 
matory blush. It, after being boiled, deposits acicular red 
crystals, interspersed with yellow ones gf a similar shape. 
!Even when much diluted with either water or alcohol, the 
odour and taste of this new cyanide are very pungent. * * ^ 

I next wished to obtain an iodide of chromium, and this 
I endeavoured to do in the same manner as the chloride is 
got. I mixed a drachm of the hydriodate of potassa with 
half a drachm of the bichromate of potassa, and adding 
fuming sulphuric acid, I distilled; but could not succeed in 
procuring it. In the Lond. and Ediub. Phil. Mag. and Jour¬ 
nal of Science, (No. IS. September, 1833, vol. iii. p. 235,) 
I observed that M. Peligot describes a compound of chromic 
acid with melallic chlorides. I thought that some analogous 
compound might be formed with the metallic iodides. 

To the bichromate of potassa in solution, and when boiling, 
1 added concentrated hydriodic acid itr excess. A consider¬ 
able portion of iodine is evolved, and a thick black compound 
formed, having iodine in excess. I put a jiortion of this into 
water, and having boiled it, laid it aside to cool. No crjfstal- 
lization took place, bitt the solution* was of a decided green 
colour. 


The black compound when dried and broken in(o pieces 
resembles kino; it is of a dark green colour, with considerable 
lustre, and is friable. The liquid that drained from it gav§ 
crystals of hydriodate of potash. The action I suppose to be 
as follows: 


Chromic acid. 
Chrqmic acid. 
Potassium.... 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

^^odine. 

Potassa..... 



Chromate of potassa. 
Water. 

Chromate of the iodide 
of potassium- 




I thought that hydrocyanic acid, being of easy decomposi¬ 
tion, would, when combined with tincture of iodine, give hy¬ 
driodic acid and a cyauuret of iodine. I allowed them td teact 
on each other for some weeks; no deposition was observed, 
but on testing the fluid, hydriodic acid is readily detected. I 
cousider^thb solution a$ a hydriodate of the iodide of cyasp* 
jpeu,** » »^* »• * * 
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XXXVIII. On the Anatomical and Optical Structure of the 
crystalline Lenses of Animals, particularly that of the CodL 
Sir David Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S., F.P.2LS. Ed. 


[With a Plate.] 

[From the Philosophical Transactions for 1833, pi 323-332; 

with additions.] 


tfAVING observed ver 3 k suigular phaenoniena in the cry- 

^ stalline lenses of (ishes and quadrupeds when exposed to 
polarized light, I was led to examine their anatomical struc¬ 
ture, with the view of ascertaining if it had any relation to 
these optical appearances. Leeuwenhoek and Sattig had pre¬ 
viously made some progress in this research, but their methods 
of observation were ill fitted for so delicate an inquiry, and 
experience soon convinced me that the structure of the lens 
could not be thoroughly investigated cither by the microscope 
or the scalpel. 

Anatomists had long regarded the crystalline lens as coin'r 
posed of concentric larpinac, and these laminai of minute fibres; 
but M. Soemraerring, in bis work on the Human Eye, pub¬ 
lished in ISOf, regards this structure as the eifect mer^^ly of 
macei'ation in alctmol, and maintains that it does not exist in 
the recent or the living eye'*'. This decision, which its author 
has supported by many plausible but unphilosophical and in¬ 
efficient arguments, appeared to set aside all the results which 
had beeit obtained by preceding inquirers, and rendered it 
necessary for me to adopt a iigw mode of investigation, which 
should not be liable to the same criticism. 

The crystalline lens of the cod, like almost all globular 
lenses, has the form of a prolate spheroid, the axis ol revolu¬ 
tion being a little longer than the equatorial diameter. This 
axis is the axis of the e^'e, or of vision. 

The body or substance of the lens is inclosed in an exceed¬ 
ingly thin and transparent membrane, called its capsule; and 
this membrane is so elastip that when it was stretched upon a 
plate of glass, the extended portion polarized a blueish white 
tint of the first order. If we puncture the capsule, a thickish 
fluid flows from the opening; but upon removing tlie capsule 
altogether, this fluid is found to constitute only the outer coat 
of the lens, the substance of the lens growing denser and 
harder as we approach to the centre of it. 

The body of the lens is not connected with the capsule, as 


* "Lent, post mortem ita traetBta.etiamsiin gegmenta spbsrica, laminas 
et fibres dehiscat, tamen miuime inde sequitur lentera recetftem seu vivam 
ex ejusmodi fibrls, lametlis ct segmenth sphmncis coiiflari,jwt per vitam 
lentis sans Abriram zeoHtidi ullo niodo similem esse.”—pp. fiy, w. 

T%ird Series. Vol. 8. No. 46. March 1836* Y 
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Dr. Yomig supposed, by any nerves or iilaments whatever: 
on the contrary, it floats as it were within the capsule; and in 
holding the leas in my hand, 1 observed its axis o£ revolution 
take a horizontal position whenever it was placed in an in¬ 
clined direction. This observation I repeated many times with 
the same lens, though 1 have not been able to do it with others. 

When the letis is taken out of its capsule, and the softer 
parts removed by rubbing it between tiie finger and the thumb, 
we obtain a hard nucleus, the structure of which we shall now 
proceed to examine. In order to get rid of Soemmerring’s 
objections, I have often removed the recent lens from a newly 
caught fish, and taken out the nucleus without exposing it to 
any process of maceration or induration. I then detach a film 
or two from the nucleus, and find it to consist of regular trans¬ 
parent Iamina3 of uniform thickness, and capable of being se¬ 
parated like those of sulphate of lime or mien. The surface 
of these lamiiicc is perfectly smooth, and reflects light as co¬ 
piously as any other polished substance of the same refractive 
power*. 

When we look with a microscope at the surface of any la¬ 
mina, before it has been detached, it has the appearance of a 
grooved surface, like mother-of-pearl, or one of Mr. llarton’s 
iris surfaces; and in lyrge lenses it is often easy to trace these 
apparent grooves or lines to the two poles of the axis of revo¬ 
lution, the lines being widest at the etjuator, and growing nar¬ 
rower and narrower as they approach the poles. In small 
lenses, however, it is extremely difficult, and often impossible, 
to follow these lines to their points of convergency by the use 
of the microscope; and hence both Leeuwenhoek and Sattig 
maintained, that in fishes the points of convergency formed 
a line at each pole, the line at the one pole being perpendi¬ 
cular to the line at the other. These lines are bisected by 
the polar point, and the parts of the line on each side of the 
pole are called septa. Hence the lines or fibres which com¬ 
pose the laminte are related to two septa in fishes, according 
to Leeuwenhoek and Sattig. 

In examining these phaenomena, I observed the surface of 

the laminae sparkling with the colours of mother-of-pearlf, 

and upon applying a microscope, adjusted to such a focus as 

to show distinctly the reflected image of the candle, 1 observed 

• 

* The objections urged by Soemmerriug may be still more completely 
removed by examining the lenses when newly taken out of the eye and im¬ 
mersed in a glass trough of distilled water. In many cases the septa and 
the fibresbe distinctly seen before it is possible that the lens could 
have undergone any change whatever. 

t Thm colours may be transferred to waXj like those of mother-of- 

pearl. 
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on each side of this image one or mot'e highly prismatic images, 
produced by interference, like those m grooved surfaces. 
As the direction of the fibres is necessarily perpendicular to 
the line joining the coloured images, I was enabled to trace 
them to their termination, or points of convergency, when the 
fibres themselves could not be rendered visible by the best 
microscope. But while this new method of observation en¬ 
abled me to detect all or rao|t of the varieties of fibrous organi¬ 
zation which exist in the crystalline lenses of animals, it fur¬ 
nished at the same time a simple and accurate method of de¬ 
termining the diametei^of the fibres at any point of the sphe¬ 
roid. 'llie distance of any of the coloured images from the 
colourless image was a direct measure of the breadth of the 
fibres; and with the aid of a series of Mr. Barton’s beautiful 
divisions upon steel, from 312*5 in an inch to 10,000, which 
he was so kind as to make for me, it was easy to obtain these 
measures withbut even the trouble of calculation. 

By these means I succeeded in tracing the fibres, or thin 
slender lainirnc, to two poles diametrically opposite to each 
other, and coinciding with the poles of the spheroidal lens, as 
shown in Plate II. fig. 1. In small lenses, and particularly 
in the lenses of birds, the accurate convergency of the fibres 
to one focus is loss distinctly seen; but if is easy to distinguish 
this diffused polarity, as it may be called, from the conver¬ 
gency of the fibres to points arranged in a straight line, and 
constituting the two septa already mentioned. 

The distribution of the ftlires now described is the simplest 
that occurs in the lenses of animals. Every fibre has the 
same length and the same form; and its curvature is, like the 
meridian of a spheroid, without any contrary flexure. 

The perfect flatness of the surfaces of the concentric laminae, 
as indicated by their power of forming a distinct image by re¬ 
flexion, shows that the fibres which compose them are flat and 
not cylindrical; and when we look through them with a pow¬ 
erful microscope, this conclusion is an)ply confirmed by the 
unifprm distribution of the I'ofracted light. 

In order to measure the diameter, or rather the breadth of 
the fibres, I detach from the equator of the lens an extremely 
thin lamina, and having placed it above a small aperture in a 
plate of brass, I look through it at a candle, and measure the 
angular distance of the first coloured image from the white or 
central .image, taking the centre of the red ray as the point 
from which the measurement is to be taken. When the first 
coloured images on each side of the central image are ex¬ 
tremely distinct, it will be better to measure the angular di¬ 
stance of the red parts of their spectra, and to take half that 

Y2 
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distance as the angular distance of the Hrst image from the cen¬ 
tral image. If we call this distance A, and put B for the 
breadth of each fibre, or the breadth of the transparent part, 
together with the breadth of the opake interval or line which 

separates the fibres, we shall then have ^ ^ being a 


constant quantity for the red ray to be determined by experi¬ 
ment. According to Fraunhofev^s experiments on Interfe¬ 
rence, C is equal to 0'0000256 of an English inch for the 

middle red ray; hence the formula becomes B = 0000256 




In order, however, to save the trouble of calculation, and 
in cases where a general estimate only is required, I use Mi*. 
Barton’s system of grooves already mentioned; and upon look¬ 
ing through the lamina at the white image, or rather the cen¬ 
tral image of the iris surface, I can at once cojnpare the di¬ 
stance of the first prismatic images of the one with the same 
distance in the other. If I am using, for example, the divi¬ 
sions of 5000 in an inch, and if I find the distances of the co¬ 
loured images the same with the laminte and with the steel, I 
infer that the breadth B Is the 5000dlh of an inch. This con¬ 
clusion, however, is not quite correct, for we may have been 
comparing the effect of a perpendiciilar_ incidence on the la¬ 
mina with the effect of an oblique incidence on the steel. Now, 
Fraunhofer has shown that the coloured images separate as 
the incidence in a plane intersecting the grooves at right an¬ 
gles is increased, and that the value of B, to which this in¬ 
creased distance corresponds, is smaller in the proportion of 
radius to the cosine of the angle of incidence, I. Hence the 


- , , „ 0*0000256 

formula becomes B=: . , 

A. cos. 1. 


This property gives us the 


advantage of a variable scale; and in making the experiment, 
1 found that at an incidence of 25°, when the divisions of 5000 
in an inch were employed, the coloured images of the laminae 
corresponded with those of the grooved steel. Hence the 
value of the quantity B, or the breadth of the fibres, is about 
the 5500dth part of an inch. 

I next detached laminae fi'om partvS nearer the pole, and 1 
found that the coloured images gradually separated as the 
fibres approached to the poles; thus proving, what might have 
been inferred from other facts, that the fibres gradually taper 
ui breadth from the equator to the poles of the lens. In order 


* Fraunhofer found that in a system of lines where B was 0‘000l22?of 
> a Fani inch, A. was 11° 25'20": and in another system, whm'e B<was 
^ fr0005919, A was 2° W 57". 
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to allow the Bbres to be packed without condenaati<m mto 
apherical latninas^ their breadths must diminish as the coune 
of the distance from the equator. . 

Although the prolate form of the spheroid indicates that 
the thickness of the laminee, or of their component fibres, 
must increase slightly towards the poles, yet 1 have not been 
able to prove this experimentally, or even to determine the 
thickness of the fibres, i have more than once detached, by 
accident, a single fibre from the mass, and by an examination 
of the black line which forms its edges, 1 am satisfied that its 
thickness is at least five times less than its maximum breadth. 

Having thus determined the form and size of the fibres, we 
come now to a very delicate and interesting part of the inquiry, 
namely, to ascertain the mode in which the fibres are laterally 
united to each other, so as to resist separation, and form a 
continuous spherical surface. The remarkable mechanism by 
which this is effected was first pointed out to me by an optical 
phaenomenon. In looking at a bright light through a thin lamina 
of the lens of a cod,^I observed two faint and broad prismatic 
images, situated in a line exactly perpendicular to that which 
joined the common coloured images. Their angular distance 
from the central image was iiearly five times greater than that 
of the first ordinary prismatic images, and no doubt whatever 
could be entertained that they were owing to a number of 
minute lines perpendicular to the direction of the fibres, and 

whose distance did not exceed the ^ x 5, or the 12,500dth 

2500 

of an inch. 

Upon applying a good microscope to a well-prepared lami¬ 
na, [ was delighted to observe the structure shown in fig. 2, 
where the two fibres, ab^ bcy are united by a series of teeth, 
exactly like those of rackwork, the projecting teeth of one fibre 
entering into the hollows between the teeth of the adjacent one. 
The length of the teeth, or np, is equal to about one half of 
m Ilf and this length of course diminishes towards the pole in 
the same ratio with the fibre. The breadth of the teeth is 
such, that five of them, namely, three of one fibre together 
with the two teeth of the adjacent fibre, which they inclose, 
are equal nearly to mn -f np, which is the measure of the 
quantity B in the preceding formulae. With an ordinary mi¬ 
croscope, the series of teeth between any two fibres seem to 
form a dark line, whose breadth is np; and it is in conse¬ 
quence of the interruption of the light thus occasioned, when 
the lamina is dry, and the surfaces not in optical contact, that 
the fibrous lamina acts upon light like grooved steel, the space 
np in the lamina corresponding to the groove f&rmed by the 
cutting diamond point in the metallic surface. 
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.. ■-Aidiough the parallel sides of the teeth do not form con¬ 
tinuous lines, yet they produce colours by interference in the 
same,manner as if they were continuous; and it is by their 
influence that the secondary prismatic images are procliioed 
in a line perpendicular to the sides of the teeth. In the living 
as well as innhe recent lens the faces of tlie teeth and of the 
fibres are ail in optical contact, and light passes through them 
in every direction in the same tnapner as if the whole lens 
wete a continuous solid. 

The toothed structure which has now been described, I 
have found in the salmon, haddock, herHng, shark, and, in¬ 
deed, in the lens of every fish where 1 have looked for it; and 
in this class of animals it is generally very distinct, and almost 
always capable of producing the secondary prismatic images. 
In the salmon, however, the teeth are much narrower than in 
the cod, and the colours which they produce are less distinctly 
seen. 

Having thus determined the form and magnitude of the 
fibres and their teeth in a given lamina, it becomes interesting 
to ascertain if they suffer any change in shape or size at differ¬ 
ent distances from the centre of the lens. With this view I 
continued to remove one coat of the lens after another, till I re¬ 
duced it to such a minute nucleus that 1 could no longer use 
it. 1 then dried it at tlie fire, and having crushed it, 1 ob¬ 
tained small portions of laminae extremely near the centre: in 
this way I found that the fibres gradually diminished towards 
the centre of the lens, and the teeth in the same proportion, 
so that the number of fibres in any spherical coat or lamina 
was the same from whatever part of the lens it was detached. 

In the lens of a cod, I found that there were 2000 fibres in 
an inch at the equator of a spherical coat or lamina, whose 
radius was /^ths of an inch; consequently there must have 
been 2500 in the spherical surface*. If we now suppose that 
the breadth of each fibre is five times its thickness, and that 
each tooth is equal to the thickness of the fibre, or that five 
teeth are equal in breadth to a fibre, we shall obtain the fol¬ 
lowing results for the lens of a cod four tenths of an inch in 
diameter: 

Number of fibres in each lamina or sphe¬ 
rical coat... 

-- teeth in each fibre . 

----— in each spherical coat... 31,250,000 

— ... ■ - fibres in the lens... 5,000,000 

-teeth in the lens . 62,500,000,000 

or, to express the result in words, the lens of a small cod con- 
• The radius being or *2, we have 3>1416 X *4 X 2000 ss 2513. 


2,500 

12,500 
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tains five millions of fibres, and inxty-two thousand five hun¬ 
dred millions of teeth. A transparent lens exhibiting such a 
specimen of mechanism may well excite our astonishment and 
admiration! 

The magnitude of the fibres and of their teeth varies in 
different animals. In the lens of a South American fish, for 
example, called the sheep-head, there are only 61S fibres in a 
spherical surface*; but it,will be seen in a subsequent paper, 
that there are other animals in which the fibres are still more 
minute than those in the lens of the cod. 

By means of very’fine microscopes, with high magnifying 
powers, I have succeeded in d|tecting the same structure in 
the lenses of birds and quadrupeds; but in these classes of 
animals it is much less distinctly developed than in fishes. 
The teeth are much shorter; and when the lens belonged to 
an aged animal, the toothed structure was extremely indistinct 
and irregular, and in some parts of the fibres it entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

The fibrous structure represented in fig. 1, and in which 
the fibres converge to two opposite poles, is never found, in 
so far ns my observations extend, in any of the Mammalia 
or Cetacea. It is the universal structure in the lenses of all the 
birds that 1 have examined; and though it is the most com¬ 
mon structure in fishes, it is not the only one which they ex¬ 
hibit. In the following table, I have given the names of the 
different animals in whose lenses I have found the structure 


shown in fig. 1. 

Cod. 

Fishes. 

Loch-Leven Trout. Mackerel. 

Haddock. 

Turbot. 

Coal Fish. 

Serpent Fish*. 

Sole. 

Gold Fish. 

Diver. 

Sayd. 

Great Lamprey. 

Mullet. 

Grey Dog. 

Bull-head. 

Herring. 

Flying Fish. 

Whiting, English. 

Holibut. 

Frog Fish. 

Pout. 

Fresh-water Fluke. 

Sen Cat. 

Dab. 

Salt-water Fluke. 

Eel. 

Plaice. 

Spirling. 

Pike. 

Lumpsucker. 

Cassowary. 

Birds. 

Turkey. 

Curlew. 

Albatross. 

Barnacle Goose. 

Chaffinch. 

Pelican. 

Sea Eagle. 

Thrush. 

Crane. 

Snowy Owl. 

Magpie. 


* The diameter of the Ions was sth of an inch, and Xbere were 975 
fibres in an inch at the equator. 
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Plover. 

OcMntnon Pigeon. 
Wood Pigeon. 
Emberiza. 

Alauda arvensis. 
Ttinga. • 
Black Grous. 

Red Grous. 
Partridge. 

Wild Duck. 

Pheasant. 

Penguin. 


Cock. . 

Hen. 

Green Linnet. 
I^rnithorhynchus. 
Ued'tailed Hawk. 
Trumpeter. 
Vulture, Indian. 
Circaetes braphy 
dactyl us. 
Crested Guan. 
Condor. 

Rhea Ostrich. 

» 

Lizards. 


.Adjutant. 

Peacock. 

Kite. 

] Raven. 

Gray Parrot 
Nicobar Pigeon. 
Crested Curassow. 
Mandarine Duck. 
Chukar Partridge. 
Owl, Indian. 
‘[Macacus Cynomol- 
gus*.] 


Lacerta striata. Lacerta Caloles. 


For many of the lenses in the preceding table, and for 
others which I shall have occasion to enumerate in subsequent 
communications, I have been indebted to the kindness and 
zeal of Captain Basil Hall, Captain Robertson, Professor Grant, 
Mr. George Swinton, Dr. Knox, Mr. William Clark, and 
Mrs. Green of Cumberland Island. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1816, I have de¬ 
scribed and represented' by drawings the singular structure 
of the crystalline lens of the cod, as exhibited by transmitting 
through it a beam of polarized light. I have there shown that 
it consists of three difierent structures; viz. the nucleus, which 
has negative double refraction like calcareous spar; the ex¬ 
ternal strata, which have the same kind of double refraction ; 
and the intermediate strata, which have positive double re¬ 
fraction like zircon. The axis of vision, or that of the sphe¬ 
roidal lens, is the axis of double refraction for these three 
structures. I have discovered the same structure in the lens 
of the haddock, the salmon, the frog-fish, the skate, and the 
whiting, and indeed, with more or less distinctness, in all the 
lenses of fishes which were large enough to show the polarized 
tints. 

A doubly refracting structure, related to the axis of vision, 
is distinctly se^n in the human lens, and in that of quadrupeds 
and birds; but it differs considerably, both in its character 
tmd intensity, from that which exists in the lenses of fishes. 
In the paper to which I have already referredf, I have stated 


* For theHenses of most of these birds, &c. and many others which will 
be delcribed in subseouent papers, I have been indebted to the liberality 
. of the Zoological Society. 

t Philosophical Transactions 1818, p. .315. 
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that in the lenses of sheep and oxen there is only one' series 
of luminous sectors, or one structure, corresponding urith the 
intermediate set in the crystalline of fishes. This, however, 
is a mistake. By nicer means of observation I can distinctly 
see all the three structures in the lens of the sheep, the x>x, 
and the horse; but, what is very singular, the hucleus and 
outer structure have positive tfouble refraction, while the 
double refraction of the intermediate structure is negative t 
a result exactly the reverse of that which 1 have obtained 
from the lenses of fishes*. If this triple structure is intended, 
as I have already conjectured, to correct nberiation, or to im¬ 
prove vision, it will be a curioys problem to determine how 
this is effected, and to connect the one structure with the ex¬ 
istence of a spheroidal lens without the aqueous humour, and 
the other with the coexistence of a flat lens and an aqueous 
humour. 

When the lens of a cod is prepared so as to indurate and 
retain its form and transparency, the process of induration 
confounds nil the tl]ree structures in one; viz. a negative 
doubly refracting structure many times more intense than that 
which exists in the recent lens. When a lens thus indurated 
was exposed to polarized light, 1 observed round the axis of 
the lens a beautiful system or negative aininxal rings, seven in 
number, and intersected with a well-defined black cross. 
When the polarized light passed through any equatorial dia¬ 
meter of the lens, a system of seven biaxal rings was beauti¬ 
fully displayed, the principal axis being of course negative. 
This sj'stem of rings was intersected by the black cross, 
when the plane of the equator coincided with that of primi¬ 
tive polarization, and they displayed the two dark hyperbolic 
branches when the inclination of these planes was 45'^. These 

{ >hamomena 1 observed most distinctly in the lens of the 
>oiieta; and I have seen them also in the lenses of the cod, 
the shark, and the flying-fish, which happened to have been 
preserved without any fissures or loss of transparency. 

In looking at a candle through the indurated lens of a cod, ^ 

4 

* Since this paper was printed in the Philosophical Transactions, I hmce 
been able to examine the lenses of the Sheep, tbe^ Ho^e, and the Cows^ 
at various ages, and to discover diffeiences in the polarizing structure de¬ 
pending upon the age of the animal; but, what is very strange, 1 have seen 
tbi Mmriring structure change after death, and when one lens was placed ' 
in distilled water, and exhibited only two series of 8ector§,”lx>th poitUve, 

1 have observed the formation and development of tm additional series 
of sectors, both negative^ the one between the two podtive series of sectoTii ^ 
and the other at the external margin, thus i^ihg four .series, via.' 

commencing from the centre of the laps, * 

IhirdSeries. Vol, 8. No. 46. March I ^$6^, Z 
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Prof. Wagner’s Observations on 

held At a distance from the eye, and which had been preserved 
for three years, I observed tlie candle encircled with three 
beautiful concentric rings, red on the inside and green with¬ 
out. These colours were no doubt those of mixed plates. 

In examining the laminae of the crystalline lens under the 
microscope,' we are often perplexed with a variety of colours 
Apparently spread over the surface of the plate. These co¬ 
lours are not the effect of chromati^ aberration, but arise from 
the interference of the coloured pencils produced by the two 
surfaces of the laminae. If we take a thin lamina, and, hold¬ 
ing it opposite to a candle, look at itS surface with a lens 
about an inch in focus, we shall see the whole of it covered 
with the most brilliant and varied colours, not inferior to 
those of the richest opal. These colours vary as we incline 
the laminae in a plane cutting the fibres of it perpendicularly; 
and when the portion of the lamina is flat, they form a series 
of rectilineal serrated fringes perpendicular to the direction 
of the fibres. When the portion of the lamina is much curved, 
the fringes are irregular, and form, occasionally, returning 
curves of every variety of form and of Svery imaginable tint. 
If we immerse one of the surfaces of the lamina in a fluid of 
the same refractive power, we remove, as it were, the fibrous 
structure of that surface, and the serrated fringes immediately 
disappear. This observation led me to imitate these fringes 
by combining two series of grooves cut on the surface of se¬ 
parate strips of glass*. The eflects were precisely similar 
and highly beautiful; and in the prosecution of the subject 
1 was led to the observation of a series of very curious phae- 
nomena, which will form the subject of a separate communi¬ 
cation. 


XXXIX. Observations on the Compound Eyes of Insects. 
By Rudolph Wagner, Professor in Erlangen.-^ 

O N examining the works of John Miiller on the Eyes of 
Insects, with a view to the 2od Fart of my Manual of 
Comparative Anatomy, I have only been able, as might be 
expected, to confirm the greater part of his statements. But 
with respect to.the very interesting structure of the compound 
eye I have arrived at a difierent opinion. Strauss, indeed, 
represents small knOb-shaped, or rather cup-shaped, ganglions 
of the fibres of the optic nerve, which Muller and Dugra 

* These ghaenomena are much more splendid, when the grooves are 
formed upon thin plates of isinglass, by taking an impression of them from 
a steel surface. 

+ From Wiesmann’s Arrhtti ftir A’anirgeMrAteAte, 3**'Heft. 1835; com¬ 
municated by Mr. William Francis, Berlin. 
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deny. In Sphinx Airopost however, I first observed liow the 
fibres of the optie nerve surround the apex of the conical 
lenses, like a cup, and pass forwards over the lens to its an¬ 
terior facet and to the cornea. The nerve, therefore, forms a 
true retina which surrounds the crystalline lens like a capsule. 
The nervous fibril is readily broken off under the* apex of the 
cone, but the retina is also always perceptible at this part. 
The reason why this has i;>een overlooked appears to me to 
be that they used too weak magnifiers; with a magnifying 
power of 300 times my statements will be confirmed. 1 have 
often repeated the observations on Beetles, (for example, on 
Melolontha^) on Papiliones, (for example, on Pap. Ui’ticat) 
and others. Whether the crystalline lenses are cylindrical or 
hexagonal is difficult to say; and even where they may be 
6-angular, as in Meloloniha^ of which 1 am still doubtful, the 
angles must be much rouuded. In Mel. vulgaris (Plate II. fig. 
3.), and more distinctlyin (fig. 5.), each lens appeared 

to me to consist of six three-sided prisms, whose bases are di¬ 
rected outwanl'i, so that they with their apices rejoin one an¬ 
other convergent in the axis of the lens. At a is the lens, 
inclosed by the sheath of its retina and entire, at h bisected; 
two prisms cover the third, .which lies under them. <; is a 
single prism from the side; d a sin^ilar one seen from the 
side opposite to the basis, (fig. 4. of Sphinx Atropos). 

If this statement be true, the eyes of insects will appear 
only single ones inwardly aggregated; behind each cornea lies 
a crystalline lens with retina and choroidea; the layer of pig- 
mentum takes the place of the latter. The rays of the axis, 
therefore, would not alone, as Muller supposes, fall on the 
nerves, nor the other rays be absorbed by the pigment, but 
would fall on the retina exactly as in the human eye. I have 
not yet examined the construction in the pyriform crystalline 
lenses without the cornea subdivided into facets. 

We thus discover every day a greater complexity of ap¬ 
parently simple organs, and a closer analogy with the human 
construction, even in the Invertebrated animals. I think I find 
a greater perfection in the organization of the eyes in the An.- 
nelida^ particularly in Hirudo, for instance. See my Lehrbueh 
der Vergleichende Anatomies 2te Abtheilung, p. 428. 

[iVofe.—Since these observations on the compound eyes of the Lepido- 
pterons Insects were published by Wagner, a similnr structure has been 
detected by Burmeister in the compound eyes of some of 'the Branchiopo- 
douf Crdstacea.— Edit.] 
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XL- On the Formula for the Dispersion of Light derived from 
M. Cauchy’s Theon/. By the Itev. Baden PoweiI/, M,A., 
F.B.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 

(Continued from p. 24.) 

YN a former Number of this Journal 1 stated in a general 
Y way the nature of some considerations of importance re¬ 
specting the formula of dispersion deduced from M. Cauchy’s 
tneory, promising at the same time to give some further ac¬ 
count oi the other researches of Sir W, R. Hamilton, with 
which it is connected, and of which the author has kindly 
allowed me to make use* In saying that that eminent mathe¬ 
matician had taken up the subject,” 1 beg it to be under¬ 
stood (and I mention it at his reouest,) that I allude to no 
otRer investigations than whnt are here to be given. In the 
present paper, therefore, I shall proceed to explain his method 
of comparing, in the first place, the degree in which the ap¬ 
proximate and exact formulas accord with each other; and 
in the second, the analysis by which he deduces a process of 
computation bv the exact formula: the numerical results, as 
derived from the two methods, will then be compared. Some 
illustrations of other points will form the subject of a future 
communication. ^ 

Upon the principles explained in the last paper, if we take 
the development of the sine divided by the arc, and square 
the polynomial, using the approximate formula, 

we shall have 

dut if we use the exact formula, 

■ , (^Y} 

and substitute for S its value — 
we shall in like manner have, 

i - S (H*)- + 

&c« (^0 

. ^ 


(10 

( 2 .) 
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Now, to compare this with the .approximate development 
(2.) we may assume 

Hi = v/SpF) 


6 , = 

* xV S(H’‘) 

which being substituted in (2.) will give 




Hence it is manifest that by our assumption of and 
in the approximate formula, the two first terms of both deve¬ 
lopments aie identical; but the third and subsequent terms 
will difier. We thus obtain an idea of the degree in which 
the approximation deviates from the truth. 

In the next place, adopting the exact development (4.) we 
may proceed to the important discussion of a method of de¬ 
termining the coefiicjents, and of actually computing the 
value of ft in any given case. The development may be ex¬ 
pressed in the following form, writing single letters for the 
coefficients: 

= Aq — Ai( — j 4 - Ag ( —, &c. (7.) 

Now, if r be the time of a vibration, or, what is the same 
thing, of the propagation of a wave, ja being the reciprocal of 
the velocity, we shall have 



X T 


Thus the series (7.) becomes 



Again, we might substitute other letters for the coefficients 
by making them include the powers of fc so as to express the 

series in powers of (] only. By extracting the root, and 

developing the reciprocal of the polynomial, it will be easily 
seen that the series resulting wdl be still one of the same 

powers of ('~ )» expressed in this form, 

{A. sa + a^ (—) + flfj (—) +f &c. 


(9.) 
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Now, if we substitute this value of ^ in each term of the 
ft>Uowing expression derived from (8), viz. 

0 = — 1+ AflU*— ^ (i0‘) 

we shall have 

r — 1 + Ao [flo + Uj T-® + &c.]* 

I — A, [flo + t-‘ •+ &c.]* . T-® (11.) 

^ ~ I + Ag [flo + a, T-* + &c.]® . T-* 

L 

If in this expiession we collect the coefficients of the same 
powers of t and equate them respectively to zero, we shall at 
length obtain, 

" Aq ^ 


— 5 Aj Aq ^ (I2-) 

«s= &Ai»Ao~^-.» AgAo*' 


We might continue the process: but confining ourselves to 
the three first terms, we find, 1st, that are positive; and 
Og may probably be so; Ssndly, that, since the first coeffi¬ 
cients Ao Ai, &c. are all independent of u, and since we have 
values of the second set a, in terms of these only, therefore 
these last are also independent of p, that is, are constant for 
all rays in the same medium, but differ for different media. 
Thus in the series (9.) the value of jts will differ only by the 
change in the factor r, that is, for rays whose times of vibra¬ 
tion are different, or, in other words, for rays whose lengths of 
waves are different, that is, for the different primary rays. 
We shall thus obtain the means of calculating the value of ju. 
for each ray independently of the medium, supposing we may 
restrict ourselves to the three first terms. For we have the 
three constants a^ a, a, the same in the series for each ray; 
thus if we take such serieses for any four rays we can eliminate 
the three constants. 

Let us then consider the four rays (in Fraunhofer’s nota¬ 
tion) B, D,F, Hj for any one medium, we shall have this sy¬ 
stem of equations^ viz. 


f^H 


sa Co + a, Tg* H- flg T£*'| 
«* <*0 + TB® + «8 ^D* ■ 


"e I 
OO + TJ® + Og Tf* j 
«0 + Tg® + Oj Tg*J 
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Between these jit is possible to eliminate the three medium^eon- 
slants ao ai and thus to deduce a general relation^ valid 
for all media, between the four indices i^jy fty and the 
four periodic times Tj, Xp Tjj. 

Now, a litUe consideration will show that this relation can 
only involve the two ratios of the three differences of the four 
indices, and the two ratios of the three differences of the four 
reciprocals of the squares »of the periodic times. Taking 
these we may for abridgement write, 






1> 


/*F I^ B 


= r. 


.~9 

D 


H 


.-2 

” =s r 

B 




.-2 

H 


B 

.-2 

B 


F 


(14.) 


(15.) 


Then it will appear that the result of elimination will be a 
relation between the four quantities Sj, Sp tp only; and will 

not involve the four other quantities ftp ft jj Xp x^, if we pre¬ 
viously substitute for ftj^ jxp xJ® their respective expres¬ 
sions deduced from (14.) and (15.), which are 

f*D = + Q^h'^F'b) 1 , . 

/ \ I (I®*/ 

P'p — J 

— *'8*+ *D 1 

= ri* +/, (rS»-ri*) ] 

This result of elimination will therefore be the same as if in 
the equations (IS.) we had supposed 


B 




0 

Q 


-—3 —. 1 

’ll “ * 


s .. 


--S 


= 1 
= t. 


•» — *D 'T — ‘■F 
I^D ~ *D 

AoSsO a, =:i flg=C 


(18.) 


that is, the same as if we eliminated any two new (juanUUes 
b and c between the three new equations 


i 


(19.) 



w ‘ pm; if Ught 

' «'* tlris last «littittiaUoa ia eaa^, and gives as tlN» 
the following: ' , • ♦ 


% 



This relation may be expanded by substituting the valdes 
(14.) and (15.) so as to put it und^r the fo|in» 


0 SB 


r (f^D 

-(/»F-“#*B)(T5*~Ta®)(T5a-T3*)(Tii*-T-S) 

_ + -^P'a ) (’■?*-■ri*) (t 5®-V) (T?*-r5® J J 


( 21 .) 


and in this way the relation (20.) may be verified, as it will 
then be found to be satisfied independently of the three me¬ 
dium-constants Oq Oj a, by the expression (13.) for the four 
indices. 

Now, to proceed to the actual calculation, we have Fraun¬ 
hofer’s values of A for the stuudard rays; ^*’ese are obtained 
from interference, and are absolutely independent of any me¬ 
dium. Now if t' the^ time which light r kes to traverse a 
given length I' in vacuo, will obviously have 



If then we take t' as the unit oflclme, we have for the time 
of a vibration in vacuo 


A 

T - y. 

Thus if s= xishi^ Fraunhofer’s observa¬ 

tions we have Ag s *00002451 inch, it follows that we have 
s= *2451, and similarly 

tj, = *2175 Tj.=s* 1794 rH=:*1464. (22.) 

Now, there m a circumstance which may b& remartfed 
among these numbers, which afibrds'a coo^iderable focUity m 
our calcuiatiom The square of r,. will be found to be almost 
exactly afi harmonic mead between the square of the extreme 
values tg i Or We hove ^ 

(’S’+ '•»’) ■ ’«»•> 

^ 4 

SO that in the notation of (l<50 

^ i («*•) 



dmvedjhm CaiNBfe^’M! 

^vailing ourselves of this circanutan<» we may put th|» re 
labon ( 20 ^ or ( 21 .) under the simpler form 

or» what is equivalent, 

whence a^, = - ( 1 - 2 ^^,) ^ 

which are wholly func’tions of the values of r, viz. 




» 




Thus employing the values ( 22 .) of T 3 th» follow¬ 
ing numbers result: 

log (—«d) -T-80441 

log (-ip) = 1-06281 

Now-, to take an example of a particular medium; for flint 
glass, No. 13, Fraunhofer found 

ftg = 1-6277 f-tj = 1-6483 == 1-6711. 

Hence by (26.) and the above logarithms, we may calculate 
the value of which will be found to result 

jitjj s 1-63492; 

by Fraunhofer’s observation it was 

ftj, = 1-63S0. 

Such is the method of Sir W. R. Hamilton: he has, how¬ 
ever, not only calculated this example, but has gone through 
die values of the index, for the same ray D in all the mema 
examined by Fraunhofer. These results I will subjcan, add¬ 
ing a column of the same values as computed by myself, by 
a tentative method with only the approximate formula, from 
my paper in the Philosophical Transactions. 
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<• 

V 

Medium., 

Obierved by 
Ftaunhofer. 

D 

Calculated 
by the exact 
Formula. 

Calculated 
t by the approxi. 
mate Formula. 

Flint-glass 

13. 

1‘63S0 

1*63492 

1*6355 

Do. 

23. 

1*6337 

1*63350 

1*6335 

Do. 

SO. 

1*6306 

1*63051 

1*6305 

Do. 

3. 

1*6085 ^ 

1*60825 

1*6079 

Crown-glass 

M. 

1 *5591 

1*55901 

1*5593 

Do. 

13. 

1*5281 

1*52788 

1*5279 

Do. 

9. 

1*5296 

1*52945 

1*5296 

Oil of turpentine. 

1-4744, 

1*47444 

1*4746 

Solution of potash. 

1*4028 

1*40270 

1*4029 

I Water. 


1*3336 

1*33346 

1*3333 


I shall not here enter on any detailed remarks or compari¬ 
sons of the relults exhibited in this table. From it the reader 
will be enabled to form a correct judgement of the degree in 
which the approximate method is comparaWe with the exact; 
at least for media of no higher dispersive power than those 
examined by Fraunhofer. Meanwhile we may just observe, 
tliat tlje results here given by the exact formula are invariably 
a little in defect compared with those of observation; whereas 
the approximate numbers are sometimes in defect and some¬ 
times in excess. To this circumstance, and some further 
investigations connected witlr it, I shall recur in a future 
communication. 


In the last Number (p. 113) I alluded to the calculations of 
M. Rudberg. It may be worth while to observe that such a 
fornlula as that which he adopted empirically, may give results 
nearly coinciding with those of the formula derived from 
theory which I have used, as will appear by the following con¬ 
siderations. 

M. Rudberg’s formula, in my notation, becomes 

' / t ■) 

Now (writing a ss a'), let us suppose a quantity H' so 
assumed that we have 




# 



af>? 



a'X as 
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then (writing H' ssH) we shall have 

-L = H [i-(»-i) 1 + 

This may obviously coincide with approximate development 




1 


fl4 


6 ^ 120 A'* 


— &c. J, 


especially if we confine ourselves to the first two terms, 
(which is usually sufficient,} making (ot—1) = —. 


XLI. Remarks on a Note on a Pamphlet entitled **Newton 
and Flamsteed ” in No. CX. of the Qtiarterly Review. By 
the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. *F.B.S., Fellow and Tutor 
oj Trinity College^ Cambridge.* 

To the Editoi' of the Quarterly Review. 

My dear Sir, ^ TrinityCollcge, Cambridge, Feb. 3,18.^6. 

I HAVE just seen No. 110 of the Review; and I perceive 
that the reviewer of Mr. Baily’s account of Flamsteed, 
in No. 109, has done my remarks on his article the honour of 
writing a note respecting them, which you have inserted. 

As 1 do not see in this note any new arguments ot^ the re-* 
viewer’s side of our controversy, 1 do not conceive that I have 
occasion to add much to what I have already said, for 1 pre* 
sume your readers do not look for an answer to mere hard 
words. A few additional remarks will, 1 think, enable com¬ 
petent judges to decide between us. 

I asserted, and assert, that Flamsteed never fully compre¬ 
hended or accepted Newton’s theory;—never understood the 
difference between the Newtonian theory of the of the 
celestial motions, and the empirical laws of phccncmena which 
he himself called theories;—in short, the difference between a 
formula and an explanation—between the discovery of what 
occurred, and the discovery why it occurred—between an ob¬ 
server and a philosc^her. I quoted a letter which proved this; 
nor does the reviewer venture to deny the clear inference 
which irresistibly.follows from this quotation. But he takes 
refuge in the whole tenour of the correspondence,” without 
quoting a single passage. To any one cafmble of understand* 
it^ the distinction which 1 have pointed out, the whole tenour 
oi ihe correspondence shows Flamsteed to have had no glimpse 
of this difference. For example, he says (Account oi Flam* 

* From the 2nd edition of Mr. Wfaewell's Pamphlet. See odr last Num¬ 
ber, p. 139—147. 
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steedy &C.J p. 211,) of the theory, **Icdll it minef because it 
consists of my solar and lunar tables corrected by myself, and 
shall own nothing of Mr. Newton’s labours till he fairly owns 
what he has had from the Observatoryand (p. 214) he 
says, that,Newton “would needs question the observations 
when they agreed not with his theones, or rather conceptions'* 
The book is full of such expressions. The Edinburgh re¬ 
viewer, wiser than his brother, hss pointed out this. 

When my opponent has produced any one passage which 
shows that Flamsteed understood the, difference between the 
nature of his own labours and those of Newton, (which these 
passages and many others prove he did not understand,) we 
shall be able to appreciate his claims to use language like that 
which he has applied to my opinions. Till then, such ex¬ 
pressions as “ audacious dictum” and “ we must beg our non¬ 
undergraduate public to consider,” must, I think, pass for 
bold words used to supply the lack of proofs. 

I repeat also, that Flamsteed’s complaining that the English 
nation was robbed, because Newton’s theory of comets was 
confirmed by French observations, is another proof that Flam¬ 
steed did not understand what the nature, interest, or value of 
a true theory was. 

With regard to the hard terms alleged by Flamsteed to 
have befp used by Newton, 1 should, 1 think, have conveyed 
more exactly the impression which Flamsteed’s angry state¬ 
ment leaves on calm consideration, by saying that it is proba¬ 
ble that when Flamsteed had talked of the Royal Society as 
the robbers of his property, Newton did, in some way, em¬ 
ploy the term “puppy”; but that it is certain that this was 
the hardest word which he was provoked to use; for it is 
abundantly clear that if anything worse had been said, Flam¬ 
steed was not in a temper, or of a character, to abstain from 
recording it. The reviewer’s argument amounts to this 
that an angry man cannot exaggerate or misrepresent, because 
a clergyman ought not to lie. 1 do not think this will avail him. 

On the subject of the sealed packet, I will put the issue in 
the form of a question. What does the reviewer take to have 
been purpose of depositing the observations in Newton’s 
hands? My answer is simple. From Flamsteed’s known 
irritability, it was thought necessary to require this deposit, 
in order to secure the publication, m case Flamsteed should 
refuse to proceed. The case provided for arrived: the remedy 
was applied. 1 want to hear of any other interpretation of the 
deposit. 

The exclamatory way in which the reviewer disposes of the 
account given by Arbuthnot of this step, appears to me rather 
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tragical than lo^cal. “ The Qaeen’s command. . What a 
paltry, pitiful subterfuge! The Queen’s command! How often 
IS the name of royalty thus abused! ” The evidence that it 
had been abused in this case is, I believe, only Flamsteed’S 
opinion—“ This I am persuaded was false ” (p. 294)—which 
1 hold to be altogether insufficient, even if he had been an 
uninterested and reasonable person. 

The note quotes a passa^ of my remarks, in which I had 
said that I left it to the reader to decide ** whether the re¬ 
viewer had not shown an extraordinary ignorance of that part 
of scientific history,” &c. As I wrote with the wish of avoid¬ 
ing anything ofiensive, I have once or twice since been dis¬ 
posed to regret that 1 had not left this decision to the reader, 
without saying that I had done so. I feel much less of this 
regret after reading the reviewer’s acknowledgement respect¬ 
ing the preface to the first edition of the Observations, that 
“ he certainly is ignorant of this prefaceand after his speak¬ 
ing of it as a want of candour to call it Halley’s, which no 
person at all acquainted with the history of asti’onomy needs 
to be informed. As to the statement made in this preface, I 
need not inform those who have read my Remarks, that I did 
not put it forward as unquestionable auttiority, but as the case 
on one side, in opposition to the ex-parte statement made by 
the reviewer on the other. There is, however, this material 
difference‘that this statement of Halley’s was puUished to 
the world, and challenged contradiction; that adopted by the 
reviewer is found in the moody soliloquies and querulous effu¬ 
sions of a weak man, which did not see the light till a hundred 
and thirty years later. As to Flamsteed’s charges against 
Halley’s edition, I can hardly suppose that the reviewer will 
carry any unprejudiced reader with him when he adopts them; 
though this proceeding is certainly in the general spirit of his 
treatment of the sulnect. 

I did not argue the question of right in my Remarks; but 
I must now say that I am very far from assenting to the state¬ 
ments on this ’subject which have been published. The ques¬ 
tion of the kind of constraint which the nation has a right to 
exercise over the publication of the astronomer royal’s Obser¬ 
vations, 1 conceive to be a very difficult one: but Halley’s 
statement that the Observatoiy had existed for thirty years 
and that nothing had been published, is a strong pritnd facie 
case ; for it womd be absurd to suppose that the Observer 
was at liberty to lock up his observations for ever. What 
would be the use of such an Observatory? or the meaning of 
its having visitors ? I must observe here that the reviewer has, 
very unwarrantably, transformed the statement that nothing 
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wa]» published^ into a charge thiU; nothing was done. The 
eomplaint was, that though much was done, nobody bat the 
observer could profit by it. 

1 do not think it a reasonable infliction either on the reader 
or the writer, that a discussion of the character of one man 
should ramify into controversies on the merits of several others; 
and therefore I shall say as little as possible respecting Hal¬ 
ley and Whistbn. Halley, an eminent and vigorous philoso¬ 
pher, who devoted himself to science in the most liberal and 
useful manner during a long life, I hope to see vindicated, by 
some one acquainted with the history of those times, from the 
aspersions which the childish spleen and gall of an irritated 
rival threw upon him, and which have been so strangely and 
precipitately adopted by men of the present day. 1 lament 
his or any one’s errors; but when the reviewer reminds us of 
the exclusion of Halley from the Savilian professorship on 
the ground of his want of religion, we may, perhaps, allow 
ourselves to hope that his subsequent election to the ofike im¬ 
plies that such unhappy opinions had been discarded. The 
charges of ignorance and immoral conduct are utterly at va¬ 
riance with all we know of him; and rest on nothing but 
Flamsteed’s extravagant prejudices anti passions servilely 
adopted by the reviewer. The frienil of Newton, the favoured 
servant of King Wilfiam, Queen Anne, Queen Caroline, to 
whom the offer was made of being appointed preceptor to the 
Duke of Cumberland, was never by any other person accused 
of want of respectability: and the man whom Lalande termed 
the greatest of Englisn astronomers, and whom the severe- 
judging Detambre calls one of the most eminent men of sci¬ 
ence that Europe has produced, can sufler little from Flam¬ 
steed’s disparagement of his knowledge. 

I hold Whiston’s testimony to be of small value (not that 
he himself was a 'worthless person^ as the reviewer takes the 
liberty of misquoting me), from the extraordinary inconsistency, 

E rejudice, and self-conceit, which I And in his memoirs of 
imself. That he had some mathematical knowledge is little 
to the purpose; though, even in such subjects, 1 suppose the 
reviewer is not prepared to admire the judgement which led 
him to recommend the scheme of finding the longitude by 
having ships moored all over the surface of the ocean, each to 
fire a gun at midnight, so as to be heard and seen at any place. 

The reviewer states that Halley also kept his observations 
of the moon long unpublished, in order to have a chance of 
obtainin^the reward for the longitude; and asks,' ** What does 
Mr;Whewell diink of private property now?” To which I 
ftnswer, that I think of Hallo's property ah I think of Flam- 
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fiteed’s. Halley did publish^ and widi dispatch) his other ob> 
aervations. I nave never either defended or blamed his hold¬ 
ing back the lunar observations; but 1 may observe that the 
crisis which gave the peculiar importance to the publication 
of Flamsteed’s was past; and 1 do not think Halley’s motive 
at all reprehensible. In all such cases it is difficult to decide 
what constraint may be applied so as to produce publication. 
There may be a fault of procrastination and fastidiousness, 
which was Flamsteed’s. The attempt to expedite publication 
in the manner which may be most advantageous to astronomy 
is meritorious; and this merit was Halley’s and Newton’s. 
Whether in pursuit of this object they went beyond the limits 
which it is so dilRcult to define, I do not pronounce; but I 
am sure that Flamsteed was no judge of those limits; and his 
evidence is so far damaged by his circumstances and charac¬ 
ter, that it hardly helps us in deciding the point. 

When you reviewers condescend to controversy, you have 
an overwhelming advantage in being advocate and judge at 
the same time. I presume it is in a momentary usurpation of 
the latter capacity that my opponent calls my pamphlet 
“ rash,” “ unwortliy,” &c. And when, moreover, to the cir¬ 
culation and authority of the Quarterly, you add tlie rapid 
reply of a monthly periodical, as in the present case, a poor 
pamphleteer has no chance of bein^ heard in opposition to 
you. 1 shall therefore take the vehicle nearest at hand for 
this letter, and send it to the Cambridge paper; by which 
means it may, 1 hope, come to the knowledge of several of 
those who care most about the question. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, yours vei^ faithfully, 

w. Whewelu 


To the Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle. 

Sir, 

I shall be much obliged by your publishing this letter as a 
postscript to that addressed to the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, which you did me the favour of inserting in last week’s 
Chronicle. 

Some of my friends, feeling that strong interest in the f^ir 
fame of Newton, which those cannot fall to feel who love to. 
contemplate die union intellectual and moral excellence, 
have expressed regret at my not bavind answered jthe charge 
that Newton neglected to acknowledge his obligation to Flam¬ 
steed for die obseryadoms by which the numerical elements of 
the lunar theory were determined; and that in the.second edi¬ 
tion of the Prineipia be erased the acknpwledg^ent he had 
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nude in the fir$t. 1 had passed over this pointy as not bear¬ 
ing materially on the dispute respecting the publication of 
Fl^steed’s observations, which appears to have attracted the 
largest share of the notice of the public; and with a view of 
abndging, as much as justice would permit, this unprofitable 
discussion of the errors and weaknesses of those whom we 
have been accustomed to admire: but a few words on the 
subject just mentioned may serve to show how much of mistake 
there is in such statements. ' 

That the Newtonian lunar theory was published the second 
fime without any acknowledgement of wbat it owed to Flam¬ 
steed, is not true. Newton’s Theory of the Moon,” on its 
first appearance after the use of Flamsteed’s observations, and 
on the only occasion (so far as I know) when it was published 
with that title, was inserted in David Gregory’s Astronomia 
'Phy&ictB et Geometricce ElementOi printed in 1702. It is there 
stated (p. 332) that the illustrious author had made the calcu¬ 
lations agree very nearly with the phmnomcna, as he had 

{ >roved by very many places of the moon observed by the ce- 
ebrated Mr. Flamsteed.” And the elements of the theory 
are there by Newton referred to Greenwich. With this book, 
Flamsteed was on various accounts much discontented. One 
great reason was, that Gregory had said, The most solid 
walls, and even rocks' and mountains, arc not absolutely 
steady; ” “ This,” says Flamsteed, “ is a fling at my wall-arc.” 
(Flamsteed, p. 204.) But I do not see that he here complains 
of any omission of his name in the Lunar Theory. Newton 
had previously communicated his theory to Flamsteed, in the 
shape in which the observer could understand and use it 
(Flamsteed, p. 72); and though Flamsteed speaks contemp¬ 
tuously and disparagingly of it, he employed it in constructing 
lunar tables, which he called a Theory. It is of this that he 
says, a little before the publication of Gregory’s work, (p. 211,) 

I call it mine, and shall own nothing of Mr. Newton’s la¬ 
bours, till he fairly owns what he has had from the Observa- 
toi^.” The obligations of the theory of universal gravitation 
to Flamsteed, were of the same nature as its obligations to 
Tvcho Brahe, who believed that the sun went round the earth. 
The observations were highly useful; but it would have been 
an absurd perversion of the truth to have called the observer 
one of the authors of ^e theory. Yet it is probable that no¬ 
thing less than this, ^d probably not Uiis, would have satis- 
fi^ the discontented and morbid mind of Flamsteed. What 
was stated ill Gregory’s book was just; and 1 do, not see 
what more could have been briefly said. 

By the time of the publicaticm of the second edition of the 
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Principia in lYlS, (the year before the sacrifice to Heavenly 
7hith% the impossibility of noticing Flamsteed in any man> 
ner which would not disgust and irritate him, must have been 
very clear. Newton appears therefore only to have acted with 
common prudence and forbearance in avoiding such notice as 
much as possible. Flamsteed is not quoted as authority for 
the Lunar Theory, of which he rejected a great part (See 
Account of Flamsteed, pp.^04, 305, 309.) His observations 
of the comet are quoted as the best. In several other points, 
as the observations of the satellites ofrJupiter, Newton refers 
to published observatfons of other astronomers, instead of the 
private communications of Flamsteed. It was proper to rea¬ 
son upon published rather than upon unpublished observa¬ 
tions ; and the terms on which Flamsteed had put himself 
with Newton were probably felt by the great philosopher to 
be such as rendered it undesirable to make use of the private 
letters of his perverse correspondent. 

So far as the published letters of Flamsteed prove anything, 
they show, that not only he did not feel himself injured by 
not being mentioned in those parts of the second edition of 
the Principia which refer to the moon, but that he entertained 
such an opinion of the work as would have made him angry 
at being so introduced. Thus, soon t^ter the publication, he 
says, (p. 305,) “ I think his new Principia worse than the 
old.” And (p. 309) he writes to his friend Abraham Sharps 
“ I have determined to lay these crotchets of Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton wholly aside; and 1 think if you purchase not the new 
edition of his book [of which the price was 18s,] you will be 
at least 17s. a saver by it; for I know not whether all the 
alterations and additions be worth 12d.” 

So much for the wrong done to Flamsteed by not being 
sufficiently mentioned in me second edition of the Principia. 
I have been told also that I ought to have noticed more par¬ 
ticularly some of the extravagant expressions of assumed au- 
ffiority and intemperate accusation which occur in the note 
in the Quarterly Review: but as these can affect only the 
character of the anonymous reviewer, 1 do not see how it can 
be worth while to make them the subject of remark. 

I will again leceoe it to the reader to decide^ after looking at 
the passages 1 have just prpduced, whether the writer of the 
note, in appealing to “ the whole tenqur of the book,” as 
j^ovihg that Flamsteed comprehended and accepted Newton’s 
^eory, was not asserting at random, and taking the chance 
of the impression he m^t produce, without ha^ng read 
work which was under his review, or understandli^l the ques¬ 
tion on which he undertook to pronounce. 
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Prof. Rigaud m a No^ in the 

1 suppose that if the vilifier of Newton has nothing to sap« 
port him but rhetoric of this kind, die admirers of mat great 
man will not feel any permanent inquietude; and my sole ob¬ 
ject will be answered. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant. 

Trinity College, Feb. 6,1836. W. Whewell. 


XL 11. Observations on a Note respecting Mr, Whewell^tehich 
is appended to No. CX. of the Quarterly Review. By S. P. 
Kigaud, Esq. M.A. F . B . S.i Savilian J^rofessor of Astronomy^ 
OxfrrdL. 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 

Sms, Oxford. 

The following remarks were, for the most part, drawn up 
before I saw the letters which Mr. Whewell has printed in 
the Cambridge Chronicle of the 6tli and 18th of February*. 
Some parts of what had been written were found, in conse¬ 
quence, to be unnecessary; but leaving these to his able de¬ 
fence, I am still induced to offer the remainder to your con¬ 
sideration. Irritation is so great an obstacle to the attainment 
of truth, that I deeply regret the tone which the writer has 
' assumed. That, howeVer, I leave to his better feelings; my 
business is with his facts and his arguments. 

S. P. Rigaud. 


^HE reader is most probably acquainted with the Note in 
question; it seems unnecessary, therefore, to occupy his 
time with introductory explanations of the parts which have 
been thought to require correction. The topics, though ex¬ 
amined separately, are taken nearly in the order which the 
orimnal suggested. 

Whiston was an honest and laborious man, but very defi¬ 
cient in judgement. As he advanced in life he became more 
pertinacious in error; he had sacrificed the world to his sin¬ 
cerity, and, conscious of moral rectitude in his purpose, he 
persuaded himself that he must be equally right in his opinions. 
Bishop Har^s own character adds no weight to the senti¬ 
ments which he may express on this subject, but the few words 
which have been quoted from him are not cbntradictoiy to 
what is here said. Sir Isaac Newton, therefore, may be equally 
jiutified in his early patronage of his successor in the Lucasian 
Fro^sorship, and in afterwards shunning his society. This 
change Wliistbn was unwiHing to consider as just; and in 
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speaking of the man whose friendship he hid lost, he says in- 
deed what he thinksi hut his thoughts, which at best were 
often inaccurate, were now warped by his feeling of disap¬ 
pointment. 

1 have not the slightest wish to take in any way from what 
may be justly due to Flamsteed; on the contrary, 1 honour 
his self-devotion to that department of science in which he was 
qualified so eminently and so usefully to excel; I honour his 
independence and noble application of his own proper^ to 
his great (and it ought to have been national) object; I re¬ 
spect his religion, but I fear that I do not adopt so high a 
view of it as some of his undiscriminating admirers. 1 do 
not mean to express any doubts of his opinions on the great 
truths of Revelation, or of his general intention to conform his 
conduct to the dictates of Christianity; but his unhappy tem¬ 
per, irritated by disease, was suffered to become ungovern¬ 
able. “ If any man seem to be religious and bridleth not his 
tongue, but ueceiveth his own heart,” the apostle has told us 
the state to which he may be reduced. 1 presume to judge 
no one or to pronounce that his religion is vain ”; but, with 
every allowance for the weakness of human nature, 1 must 
say, that professions of forgiveness too frequently repeated, 
and constant assumption of the special favour of Heaven, are, 
when unaccompanied by kind thoughts and mild language, 
the sources of very painful impressions. 

To enter fully into the character of Halley would require 
more time and space than can now be assigned to it; but there is 
one point which must not be passed over. To call him a 
“ self-convicted infidel ” is, to say the least, strong language, 
which when applied to the mighty dead, should not have been 
used without mature consideration. The authority, from which 
it is derived, was probably Wliiston’s account of the election 
in 1691 to the Savilian Professorship. The application, that 
Whiston makes of it to his own case, might have suggested 
the possibility of some bias in the direction which he gives to 
the story; and as the question is now about Halley’s own view 
of his opinions, we have much better evidence in a le^er which 
he wrote on the 22nd of June^ in the same year, to Mr. Abra¬ 
ham Hill, which proves that, so far from submitting of neces¬ 
sity to an examination, in which he was likely to bear himself, 
as Whiston reports, with unbending defiance towards Bentley, 
he courted, the. inquiry in confidence (fi'being able to clear hmse\f 
Jrom the charge vAich wcfs brought against him. The letter lik^ 
wise supplies us with the definite nature of this charge; for it 
mentions a caveat having been entered against him till he could 
show that he was “ npt guilty of asserting the eternity of the 
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world.’* This objection nec^arily* involved his being an 
atiieist, and not merely a sceptic as Wldston ’says, which shows 
^aiu the Inaccuracy of his relation. It may be from the 
&ult of a bad memory, it may be from a limited extent of 
leading, but I can at this moment recall to my recollection 
no one passage, in which Halley has published anything pro> 
£we; and I may add that in some disquisitions on the general 
deluge, which he published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
he treats the Scripture account wit^ all due respect. These 
disquisitions seem also to supply a clue to the cause of the ca¬ 
veat ; for having reasoned on the dislocations visible on the 
earth’s surface, he subjoined an explanation of his hypothesis, 
because it was suggested to him that those changes might 
rather havehappened in times before theMosaic creation, (when 
a former world was possibly reduced to chaos, out of whose 
ruins the present might be formed,) than at the period of the 
Deluge. This, in the eyes of many religious persons, may 
then have amounted to a heinous offence; but whether it did 
so with justice may now be safely left to the determination of 
Christian geologists. The passage immediately referred to 
occurs indeed in theFhilosophicalTransactions for 1724; but 
Halley had treated of the Deluge in the 190th number of the 
same collection, which, having been published in 1687, makes 
it not improbable that he may then, in discussing the subject 
among his friends, have used the same topics, and have thus 
raised the storm which burst on him in 1691. But to return 
to the term originally objected to: it was proposed, in 1691, 
to send in teslimonims of Halley’s character to the electors of 
the Savilian Professor; and the form, in one part, said that his 
friends recommended him from their own long experience 
of his mathematical genius, probity, sobriety, and good life.” 

* This, perhaps, should not be assumed as a necessary consequence, lest 
injustice snould be done to those philosophers, both heathen and Chris¬ 
tian, who, talvu jnetate, have entertained the notion of the eternity of the 
world as the coexistent effect of an Eternal Intelligent Cause ,* the Stoics, 
for instance, Volkelius, &c. 

Writers on Natural Theolo^wnow considered as of the highest authority, 
following the example set by Crellius, are, we believe, disposed to place 
most relmnce upon the arguments to be derived from the course of nature 
daily presented to the riew, as being of the greatest efficacy, both with or- 
dinai7 minds and with those to whom abstruse questions respecting the 
materia prima, ice, may have suggested themselves. 

" Nunc id,’* says Crellius, ^ quod tota Peripateticoram, imo et Platoni- 
eorum schola, non modd ffitetur, sed et uiget,probabimus,nemperes hujns 
universi omne|,/£Ru gratii existere; sed it^ ut coatrooereiara de mateNd 
f>rim(t,qusecunque tandem easit, RO»j(!ictamuttior/rain.”~CreUius, De Deo 
at tjjiu Attributu,c«Q. iii.,in which work he was assisted by Stanislaus buMe- 
niedus, a Polish nobleman, the author ^ the T^eatnm Cohidieum^'R, T.} 



This passa^ is copied from a paper in Halle/s own hand* 
writing) and shows that ** self-convicted ” is the last term 
which can with propriety be applied to him. I hope that 1 fri^ 
as much as any man a deep abhorrence of irreligion, and -I 
would not say a word to palliate its baneful nature; but to 
overload accusations of this kind with unsupported preju¬ 
dice seems to me to be the surest way of destroying their 
effect. « 

That anything should have induced Newton to use harsh 
language to Flamsteed is sincerely to be deplored; but there 
are circumstances not to be neglected which may be gathered 
from Flamsteed’s own account of what passed on the 26th of 
October 1711. His ironical thanks and recommendation to 
restraint of passion, were no soothers of irritation. While the 
accusation of robbery was dwelt on, it must be remembered 
that Newton was under the persuasion of Flamsteed having 
** called him an atheist”; that Flamsteed, when this was men¬ 
tioned, left him, without the slightest notice, in error on so 

g rave a point; and though he denies that he had uttered it, 
e does not deny that he had entertained the suspicion; for 
he only adds, x hope he is none.” If Newton, under such 
provocation, had remained unmoved, he would have been not 
merely (as he was) one of the first of men, but he must have 
been more than man; if the mildness of his natural temper 
had not wholly unfitted him for personal altercation, he never 
couidjmvc used such an unappropriate appellation as * puppy ’ 
—how he would have expressed himself if more familiar with 
the language of reproach, I am unwilling to inquire. 

When l^ewton called for the catalogue of stars, “It would 
neither be prudent nor safe,” Flamsteed said, “ to trust a copy 
of them out of my own keeping. He [Newton] answered, 
*‘that I might put them into his hands sealed up; whereby 1 
understood they were to be so kept by him till 1 had finished 
the whole, and was ready to print it” Here then was no 
solemn pledge”; not even any express conditions or precise 
explanation are said to have accompanied the delivery. Now 
Newton’s undoubted oUect was to secure the publication of 
the catalogue, and as Flamsteed had taken his own view for 
himself, Newton may, on his side, have understood that the 
precaution of the seal was only to make the papers “ safe ” 
until the time came for printing them,. There are difficulties 
about the story of this seal bemg broken, for it is told (1 do 
not mean intentionally) without sufficient precision. Every 
honest mind revolts gainst a breach of trust; but we ought to 
be well convinced of me character of the act and of the crimi¬ 
nality of the person against whom it is alleged, before we pour 
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cxAi our indicuBtion against him. The description (in p. 294) 
seems to refer to the packet which was put into Newton’s 
bands in 1705, and in another place (No. 163) Flamsteed 
says that the seal was broken when the catalogue was returned 
to him in 1708; but neither in his personal narrative (p. 86] 
nor in his letter to Sharp (No. 1S5/, does he make any such 
complaint as he probably would, if the circumstance had oc'- 
curred at that time. The sextant observations were com¬ 
pletely printed in 1707, and the managers decided on the ex¬ 
pediency of immediately proceeding with the catalogue; they 
may, therefore, have then considered the time to have arrived 
when it was necessary to open and examine the document; 
but there are particulars which seem rather to indicate that 
they had not broken the seal till a later period. Whether 
they were right or wrong in the proposed arrangement of the 
publication does not affect the question of the fact, and it is 
clear that nearly four years having elapsed, during which they 
could not overcome Flamsteed’s opposition to their intentions, 
they determined to wait no longer for his concurrence. The 
Queen’s order to proceed with the publication appears to have 
been issued in the beginning of 1711, and this, seems to be 
the probable time when the seal was broken. It is inconceiv¬ 
able that Newton would have pleaded the authority of the 
Queen’s order for what had taken place in 1708; and if he 
had, it is highly improbable that Flamsteed would have failed 
to notice so obvious a contradiction. By comparing Nos. 100, 
104, and 199, it may be seen that, when irritated, Flamsteed 
could forget what he had written, and in the hurry of 
vexation he has here made a confusion in his narrative. Surely, 
therefore, it would be unjust, without more complete know¬ 
ledge of particulars, to condemn Sir Isaac Newton and all his 
friends on such an accusation, which is neither explained nor 
corroborated by any concurring evidence. In such a case it 
would be more fair to judge of the story by his established 
character, than to sacrifice his character for the establishment 
of the story. One thing, however, may be fairly presumed,— 
that the Queen’s order justified what was done; for Flamsteed, 
in his reflections does not appeal from it, but confines his 
complaint to the authority not having been really obtained, 
or not till after the ofifence had been committed, (which latter 
supposition is introduced as if the first broader assertion, was 
immediately accompmiied by some doubts of its accuracy). 

In the reference to what Halley says on the thk^ years of 
Flamsteed’s life, at Greenwich, the writer would nave done 
w<dl to have looked to the or^nal. It is indeed said, in the 
prefece, that during that time “ n%il prodiera^—and nothing 
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had been published; but, as Mr. Wbewell had observed, it is 
added immediately after, tot annos nmi effluxisse otioso% 
schedasque Grenovicenses in baud modicam crevisse molem.” 
The whole, therefore, together is a plain statement of an un> 
dutiable truth. 

The work which is regularly done in the execution of any 
employment belongs of course to the employer, and his hav> 
ing made a hard bargain |n no way affects his right. Any 
one, therefor^ engaged in a great scientific work, was entitled 
to apply to the Astronomer Koyal for assistance from his un¬ 
published observation^, when they had accumulated for years 
and there was no immediate prospect of their publication. A 
discretionary power certainly rested with the observer, but it 
referred to the nature and object of the application, and whe¬ 
ther, if not immediately sanctioned by the Crown, it was such 
as to imply a fair presumption of the Royal approbation: 
the power did not extend to an arbitrary refusal. Flam¬ 
steed may be considered as obliging Newton whenever he 
readily communicated his official labours to him, but the 

S eatest part of what he specifically ** worked for Sir Isaac 
ewton” consisted in the reduction of his observations, an 
operation, in which he appears to have persisted contrary to 
the expressed wishes of Newton (No. ^0). 

** The sacrifice to heavenly truth ” was not a holocaust of 
300 copies of the book, for 388 pages of each were retained 
by Flamsteed, and form a part of the 1st vol. of the Historia 
Ccelestis. The whole that was burnt was the title and pre¬ 
face, with the catalogue, and 120 pages extracted from the 
later observations—^about one fourth of what had been printed 
by the referees. 

That 100^ per annum was too small a payment to the astro¬ 
nomer royal does not admit of a doubt; but his office existed 
long before the importance of it was rightly understood, and 
Burstow was a Crown'living, which was given to Flamsteed by 
Lord Keeper North to set him more at his ease. This is not 
the manner in which the astronomer royal ought to be remu¬ 
nerated for his services; but in those days it was probably 
thought an easy method of saving the public money. This in 
no degree diminishes the injustice of not supplying, him with 
what was necessary for the Observatory | and, although he 
certainly looked to some return from the sale of his observa- 
don, this was a miscalculation of what the market was likely 
to produce. 

Newton, in 1691, (No. 14)} had said to Flamsteed, ^‘Ifyon 
and I live not long enough, Mr. Gregory and Mr. Halley are 
young men.** The office of astronomer royal was a fair ob« 
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ject of honourable ambition, but those who accuse Halley of 
the endeavours to supplant his predecessor, are bound to bring 
forward direct facts, not surmises, in support of the charge. 
With such an object, it was the more disinterested in him to 
hold that the salary ought not to be augmented. He may 
have done <-80 in iFlamsteed’s time, but I am not acquainted 
with the authority for it. 1 have always heard that the objeo 
tion was made by him to Queen ^Caroline, when she visited 
the Observatory, and expressed a wish for the inadequate 
payment being increased. From a document in the British 
Museum it is clear that this could not have taken place before 
September 1729. Halley, then, for nearly ten years conti¬ 
nued himself to receive only the original pitiful salary ”; 
the report was erroneous, which Crosthwait heard, of his 
having in 1728 got an addition of 100/. per annum (No. 
279.); and after al^ heonly obtained the further pay of the rank 
which he had held in the navy. * 

There are some particulars respecting Halley’s observations 
which ought to be added to the writer’s account, because they 
bear immediately on the present question. It was on the 2nd 
of March 1727 that Sir Isaac Newton reminded the Council of 
the Royal Society that they had neglected their duty by not 
having of late demanded, in obedience to the Queen’s order, 
the fair copy of the annual observations. We see, therefore, 
that Newton’s earnestness on this point did not originate in 
any personal feeling against Flamsteed, and the minute shows 
that he took the opportunity of Halley’s being present to make 
the representation. The whole is ^iven by Mr. Baily (in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol; viii. p. 188.), * 
and he adds, It is worthy of remark, that this was the last 
meeting of the Royal Society at which Sir Isaac Newton was 
present, as he died on the 20th of the same month.” It is not 
indeed improbable that his death was hastened by this exer¬ 
tion of the good old man in the execution of what he consi¬ 
dered to be a duty. Hearne says, in one of his memorandum 
books, “ Some time before he died, a great quarrel happened be¬ 
tween him and Dr. Halley.This ’tis thought so much 

discomposed Sir Lsaac as to hasten his end.” Sir^ David 
Brewster, in his Life of Newton, has alluded (p. 339) to this 
circumstance, but he does not seem to have noticed the time 
to which it refers. Halley, it must be admitted', in this case 
was wrong. His withholding the required documents and 
taking up J^lamsteed’s idea of the observations being private 
property were possibly, after Newton’s death, never interfered 
with; and by the tacit acquiescence of the Government, not 
only the rights of the Crown were virtually abandoned, but the 
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claims of the astronomer rojiqi were cmifirmed by lens-con- 
tinued usage. 

*•* I nave much regretted the line which has been tahea, 
by the Reviewers. The public mind will be ipade up on tW 
di^renoes between Newton and Flamsteed, md after a time» 
this^ history wiU Im left to the few who are curmns about such 
salats; but while new, there was something enciting in it, 
and it has been put prominently forward, while the British 
Catalogue, as republished*by Mr. Baily, has been noti<^ 
with merely transient praise. Now this is certainly not the 
least valuable part o£> a very valuable volume. It is a work’ 
of useful and lasting reference for the astronomer, which pos« 
sibly no one would have undertaken excepting the person to 
whom we are indebted for it, and which no one could have 
executed who had not, with the advantiwes of modern science,' 
been, like him, for years familiar with the Historia Coelestis. 


XLIII. On Whiston, Halley, and the Quarterli/ Reviewer of 
the Account of Flamsteed.” By A Corkesfondent. 


To the JEditors of the Fhilosofhical Magazine and Journal. 

% 

GckTEEMEK, ’Manchester, Feb. 20 . 

'T'HE Note on Mr. Whewell in the late Quarterly Review 
is sufficiently revolting on account of its coarseness, and 
the insulting imputation on that gentleman of having pre* 
.sumed upon his official station in the University, apd ^eated 
the subject of Newton and Flamsteed as if he were palming hb 
opinions upon undergraduates. Now I leave it to the readers 
of Mr. WhewdiPs letter to judge if ever imputation could be 
more unfounded, and if his letter be not altogether free from all 
appearance df assun^on of the amhoriQr either of his office 
or (what is touch more) of his high scientific reputation. 

But what is still more reprehensible is the tmre&ced disin- 
gennonsness which the writer displays. What can be a more 
palpable misrepresentation than that contained in the follow^ 
mg pamage relating to Whiston: If, therefore, he was the 
worthless, shallow person that Mr. Whewell would have us to 
believe... .V Now what Mr. W’hew^jcaally sayaof Whistem. 
is, that his,/M^imt<tof^ill worthbsa. What is thi% wt an atttoppl; 
to deceive Ae wader ? 

Another Histiince of this utter vrant of principle b displayed 
in the writer^ reviliim Halley for the very same ^mick 
ThirdSeiies* YoLfi.'No. 46. March 1666, .S .% 
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which he had in the preceding pa^ eulogized in Whiston^, 
nhmely, that he would not dissenmle his religious opinions. 
** The secret history,” says h^ ** of the enmity against Whis- 
ton, is his cotiscientious departure from the doctrine of the 
church of England, and his adoption of the principles of 
Arianism.” While of Halley he says, “ Mr. Whewell cannot 
he ignorant that Halley was a sei^-convicted infidel^ and that 
he lost an honourable and lucrative situation by being so;—and 
therefore, it seems more than probable that Flamsteed was 
disgusted with him.” 

it must be evident to everybody that the opprobrious term 
^^self-convicted’* must have been meant to impute to Halley 
a consciousness of guilti of moral depravity* x and his devia¬ 
tion from orthodoxy, whatever it was, and ingenuous acknow¬ 
ledgement of it, are, to suit the purposes of detraction, stig¬ 
matized as a disgraceful crime, while Whiston’s, in order to 
make him an auxiliary, is justified and even praised as ** a con¬ 
scientious departure.” Let us try the question by making the 
terms change sides. Why did he not call Halley’s a con¬ 
scientious departuref and Whiston “ a self-convicted Arian ” ? 
—evidently to serve the cause of falsehood by insinuating a 
prejudice. As for the term infidel^ we know how vaguely and 
inconsiderately, and malignantly, it has often been used; 
and that Newton himself was even called an athdst by some 
of his contemporariesf. The character and extent of the de¬ 
viation of these distinguished men from any standard of opi¬ 
nion is wholly anotlier consideration: but the moral quality 
of the fact of their entertaining and avowing their convictions 
is the same. With regard to Halley, Whiston’s account bears 
direct testimony to his sincerity and disinterestedness. 

1 will only add, that the Note is, with regard to honesty, of 
the same stamp with the article which it vainly attempts to 
defend; and remain, Gentlemen, yours, &c. C. S. 

r 

* Sirrah» ’tie conscience mekes you squeak. 

So saying, on the fox he flies. 

The self^conuicted felon dies.— Ga^$ Fablet^ ii. 1. 

i Even in our own time a venerable and pious divine and distinguished 
naturalist has not escaped ^ilar mali^i^ from one who aspired to be a 
competitor; we IHitii, Mag. and Annals, N.S. vo1« x. p. 37S: and in the 
Morhing Chronicle^ a journal pretendivtt to great liberality, those philoso- 
phers, who from th^ ascribing to the Oreator the power of enduing met* 
ter with life and thought^ ere denominated mateinalist^ We also lately 
been stigmatized as atheists. 
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XLIV. An Abstract of a Memoir on Physical Geolo^ ; with 
a further Exposition of certain Pomts connected luith the 
Subject, By W. Hopkins, JEsy., M.A., P.G.S,, of St. Petefs 
College^ Cambridge,* 

TN a memoir entitled Researches in Physical ^Geology " 

lately printed for the Transactions of the Cambridge Pni- 
losophical Society, J have endeavoured to develop, by reason¬ 
ing founded on mechanical 'principles, tmd by mathematical 
methods, the effects of an elevatory force acting simulta¬ 
neously at every point beneath extensive portions of the crust 
of the earth, in producing in it dislocations and elevations 
such as we now recognise. I have not there, however, at¬ 
tempted to give any exposition of the mechanical principles 
on which the investigations are founded, beyond what was 
necessary to make the subject intelligible to persons familiar 
with investigations of a similar character; but, with the hope 
that the interest which the subject of elevations must always 
possess in the estimation of the speculative geologist may 
appertain in some measure to any new theoretical views re¬ 
specting it, 1 have now been induced to attempt a somewhat 
more detailed and popular exposition of the mechanical con¬ 
siderations which have entered into m^ own investigations, 
and which must in some measure, I conceive, enter into all 
others on similar points possessing any claim to a demonstra¬ 
tive character. I cannot expect to remove difficulties inhe¬ 
rent in such investigations, and which must be felt to be con¬ 
siderable even by those best prepared to oiter upon them; 
but if I should succeed in so far diminishing them as to ren¬ 
der the subject more accessible by the oray way in which, in 
my opinion, it can be successfully approached, my object will 
be accomplished. What 1 have now written may be consi¬ 
dered as an abstract of a considenible portion of my memtur, 
with a somewhat more detailed exposition of several points 
connected with the subject of it. 

When natural phsenomena, characterized by general laws, 
have suggested to us a general cause to which they may be re¬ 
ferred, our first object must be to investigate the consequences 
of this cause acting under certain conditions, and to compare 
our results with those deduced from observation. Obsmat- 
tiem, however, unakled by theory, can rarely accmnplish 
more than to detect approximations, more or less accurate, 
to those perfectly definite laws which the phamomata would 
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accurately follow under the influence of the principal cause 
alone to which they are referrible# The coincidence between 
these perfectly definite laws and those deduced from our as> 
tomeu General causey independentiv of perturbing ones, must 
idford the strongest test of the trutn of our assumption. The 
strength of the evidence thus derived, will of course depend 
in su^ cases upon the accuracy of the approximation to de¬ 
finite laws in the observed pbsenqmena; but it is important to 
observe, that this first approximation must always be the most 
important one, and that it must .be made the instant we begin 
to speculate on the causes of such plfaenomena as I have al¬ 
luded to, if the slightest value is to attach to our speculations; 
and also that accurate (or what is synonymous in all, or at 
least in all but the amplest cases,) mathematical methods of 
investigating the effects which would result from our assumed 
.general cause, are just as necessary in the case we are sup¬ 
posing, as if the observed phaenomena presented accurate co¬ 
incidences with the general laws to which they only approxi¬ 
mate. 

These remarks (sufiiciently trite perhaps) are made with 
the view of meeting directly the vulgar objection of the use¬ 
lessness of applying mathematical investigations to geological 
problems. To assert; this is, in fact, eouivalent to the nsser- 
don that that branch of the science with which we are imme¬ 
diately concerned presents no phaenomena characterized by 
general laws, or referrible to a definite and simple cause. 
Such however is not the case. The phsenomena do distinctly 
approximate to obvious geometrical laws, and there is a sim¬ 
ple cause to which|^ey may be referred, the effects of which 
It has been my objlrot in the memoir in question to investigate 
on mechanical principles, in order that we may compare the 
laws obtained from these results with those to which the ob- 
eerved phaenomena are found to approximate. 

The phaenomena with which we are chiefly concerned in 
these investigations are those dislocaUons of the crust of the 
globe, which we re^gnise more particularly in faoHs and 
vdneral veins, or rather in the narrow fissures in which what 
is properly termed the mineral vein is deposited. The letter 
phaenomena mkht, in fact, be almost entirely comprehend^ 
ui the former, nnee it is found very generally, where mineral 
vmne occur in stridfied masses, that the strata are somewhat 
higher on one side of the vein than the other. In general 
(his difference of level (n<^ exceed!^, perhaps, n few feet) is 
not sufficient to be designated as though it sometime 

increases so much as to be considered such. In these cases 
irpald appear absurd to suppose thst we fissure of the 
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mineral vein and the $iult are not to to the same 

mechanical origin, or that oth^r veins in die same district 
should not be referred to the same cause as such an one as that 
just described, from which, except where the above-mentioned 
difference of level becomes great, they differ in no respect 
It is also highly important to observ^ that (as far*as invest!* 
gation has yet proceeded,) where feuTts and mineral veins co^ 
exist in the same district^ they fellow, with reference to their 
positions, precisely the same laws. 

I do not mean, however, to maintain that all mineral v^is 
kre necessarily to be referred to the same mechanical cause. 
I conceive that some of the Cornish veins—^those, for instance, 
of St. Austle Moor—are clearly referrible to some cause quite 
distinct from that in which the veins of our limestone districts 


have originated. The latter possess, I believe, universally tbe 
characters which lead'us to regard them as having originated^ 
like faults, in dislocations produced by mechanical violence, 
while the former are almost totally destitute of these charao 
ters. It would, therefore, be absurd to conclude that these 
two classes of veins have necessarily' had the same origin. It 
is not, however, from d priori considerations that these points 
are to be finally decided: but since the evidence of dislocation 
afforded by a fault is independent of its vertical magnitude 
1 cannot but regftrd the mineral veins of bur limestone di¬ 
stricts as indicative of dislocations in the masses in which 


they exist, equally with the faults with which they are so fre¬ 
quently associated. I therefore regard them in this point of 
view; the correctness of our doing so must, of course, be ul¬ 
timately tested by the harmony which may exist between our 
theoretical-deductions involving this hypouiesis^ and the phae- 
nbmena which these veins actually present to us. 

The planes of these dislocations approximate, in the first 

E lace, to verticality; and, secondly, their hori 2 ontal directions 
ear distinct relation's' to the general configuration of tlie 
elevated district in Which they exist. If there be a central 
cucis of elevation, the directions of dislocation are approxiL- 
mately parallel or perpendicular to it, as is the case m most 
of oiir toining districts; and if there be a central of ele¬ 
vation, these directions diverge from it as a centre. Such 
^pitors to be the case in Moi^Etna, aqd the groups of the 
■ Can^ and Mont Bori. The lake district in this 
b^^'affdrds a shpilar instimee. - '. 

^jesb are t]^ laiss' -ektabllsbed -by observation, so for as 
it hak y^ eiitencfed. MWOy attojhalDus cases may possibly 
eg^t^ bat they vfilt not invaU^axe the’ oonclnsionj tiiatj so far 
as life phtentehena ara dbatootfeised by .these laws, they are 
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attribatoble to the action of some ^neral caose^ at least as es< 
tensive in ita operation as the district throughont vrhicli die 
phasoome^ are observed to follow the same law without 
breach of continuity. This cause is assumed to be that which 
naturally suggests itself to the mind of every geologist, viz. an 
elevatory force acting simultaneously at every point of a por> 
don of the earth’s crust, of at least the extent just intimated, 
and of any assigned thickness. It is manifest, that the eleva¬ 
tion of this mass must produce in it extmsion^ and con^quent 
tension^ which, if of sufficient intensity, will cause Uiose dis¬ 
locations or ^ures which we now recognise in the phaeno- 
mena already alluded to. These fissures must, according to 
this theory, be legarded as the primary phenomena, With 
which all the other phmnomena of elevation, as faults, mineral 
veins, anticlinal lines, &c., are connected as secondary ones. 

• I have carefully abstained in my memoir from any specula¬ 
tions on the causes wiiich might produce this elevatory force— 
I merely assume its existence. It is easy, however, to con¬ 
ceive such a force to act as above supposed, if we assume the 
existence of a cavity beneath the elevated mass, either origi¬ 
nally coextensive with it, or rendered so by the action of me 
elevatory force itself. Any vajiour or matter in a state of 
fluidity from heat, forced into this cavity, or expanded there, 
will produce the elevatory force which I assftme to have acted. 
This appears to be the simplest mode in which we can con¬ 
ceive such a force to be produced; and if we choose to set 
out from the more remote hypothesis of the earth’s having 
been originally fiuid, it might 'probably be shown that the 
formation of cavities such as above supposed, would, under 
i^ple conditions, be the necessary consequence of that pro¬ 
cess of cooling by which we must then suppose the crust of 
the globe to have assnmed its present solidity. Instead, how¬ 
ever, of assuming the existence of a cavity, we might suppose 
a portion of the solid matter of the earth, at a certain depdi 
beneath its surface, to become by some means expanded, and 
by its expansion to elevate the supermcumbent mass. This 
hypothesis, as far as my investigatfons are concerned, would 
equally suffice, as, in fac^ would any other by which we coUld 
aeooant for the simultaneous action* of an elevatory force upon 
a portion of the earth’s crust of sufficient extent For many 
reasons, however, Independent of my immediate ot^t ^ 
should not hesitate to rejeOt this latter hypothesis aX^gieneraHy 
inw^ient to account for di»erved phaBnomena, and as in- 
vclviog serious pii^sical difficulties. If we adopt the hypothesis 
of internal cavfides,' we may observe that thaw is no reason 
wily we should not suppose them to exist not only at diffor- 
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ent depths in different places bat also plong the sa^ vertical 
line» so* that one shall to placed under anomer. It might, X 
conceive, be shown to be highly probable, if we shoula 
recur to the hypothesis of the original tiuiditv of the giob^ 
that^ the deeper cavities would in su<h case be the more ev 
tensive, • 

< The immediate consequence of the elevatqry force, as al¬ 
ready remarked, rdll be to produce extension^ and consequent 
tensions^ in the elevated mass. Our first object must be to 
determine the directions of these tensions, for the purpose of 
ascertaining those of the resulting fissures. We shall after¬ 
wards consider the influence of the constitution of the elevated 
mass; at present it is only necessary to regard it as admitting 
of a certain small extension without rupturing. 

I. For the gi eater simplicity let us first suppose the ele¬ 
vated mass to be of indefinite length, of uniform depth, and 
bounded laterally by two vertical parallel planes, beyond which 
the disturbance does not extend. Let A B B' A' be a section of 
the mass by a vertical plane perpendicular to the axis of ele¬ 



vation, A C B qriginally coinciding with A B; and let us abo 
suppose that every such section is precisely similar and equal. 
Then it is manifest that there can be no extension perpendi¬ 
cular to these sections*, and that, conse<]|uently, the whole estr 
tension must lie in directions perpendicular to the axis of 
elevatkm. Now let us conceive for a moment the elevated 
mass to consist merely of a very thin continuous lamina of it, 
A C B. Then it is evident that the extension, and tberefinta 
the tension, at any point, as C, in the secttoi^ must ba in tbn 
direction T C T^ of a tang^t to the curve line ABC. 
us now conceive another limina, sunilar to the first, bnt 
ontany adhesion to if^ superpcNBed upon it It is clear that 
its extenaon, and, therefore, its tmision, must be preetsdly the 
seme as that of the first lamina, always suj^ioeing the ori^^el 

* The hypodied* of iadefinite length in the ^Ovntlon is equivtient to 
that fif >ts being tehninated sections equal and rimilar to the one de* 
ncriqed m the tmt, so % aaralatfs to tt» abienoa at. ^oQg^tudmal ex- 
ttosion. 
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imextend^ dimensions of each to have been the same, 
j^^in, suppose a third lamina superimposed in the same 
manner, and then a fourth, and so on, till a mass of any asr 
sSmed Sickness shall have been thus composed* It will then 
fimow, from what has been shown, that the tension at any 
point c of the mass in this state must lie in the plane of the 
section, and in the direction to the tangent of the curve*line 
ac bf formed by the intersecdcm ^f the vertical plane of the 
section with the lamina in which the point c may be situated. 

The only difference between this hypothetical mass and 
any proposed actual mass of the same form and dimensions, 
will consist in this—that in the former there is no cohesion 
whatever between the successive laminae of which we have 
suf^sed it to be formed. If, however, our laminae should 
be superposed on each other in their une:xtended state, and 
made to cohere firmly together, (in which case the mass would 
differ in no wise from any actual mass,) and tlien elevated to 
the posiUon represented in the diagram, it is easily seen that 
the position of each point of the mass would be exactly the 
same as in the l^pothetical case above stated. Consec^uently, 
the extension of any portion of the mass (and therefore the 
tension) must be the same in the two cases. Hence then it 
follows that if ABB '^ represent any actual devated mass, 
the direction of the tension at any point c will be that of the 
tangent line at that point as above described. 

'j^ere is no difficulty in extending reasoning precisely si¬ 
milar to the above to any more complicated form of the ele¬ 
vated mass, of which the upper and lower surfaces were ori- 
. g^ally parallel, and horizontal, and we sha^ arrive at this 
conclusion.— If voe conceive the moss, previom to its elevation^ 
to be composed qf horizontal laminee {or thin strata) the direc- 
ti<m qf the tensions at any pvposed point of the mass vhen de* 
voted hut stUl wdnrohcih lie in the torment plane to the 
curved surface formed by that originally horizontal lamina in 
•which the proposed point may be situfUed / and the intensity rf 
the tensions <a>iU be the same*, in d^ffb'ent laminee at points 
similarly situated in each. 

If the mass in its undisturbed position be not of uniform 
depth, (f. e. if the upper and lower sorfiices be not parallel,) tho 
above reasoning would not be accurately applumble. .The 
case, however, we have comddered may be taken as the stand¬ 
ard one tqi whidi <uhws will kppnxdmate with mdre. or less 
adcoracy, paithmlady as pbysi^ reascms, might be asingned 

** 1%«re are causes why tUv should he only very approxhuatdy tnte^ 
Hmviit, p. 49.) 
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wh]r an extensive cavhy mthin the earth should be nearly 
horizontal. Adhering then to this case, itis manifest that the 
extension of each component lamina of the mass will depend 
on the^ybrS} assumed by it when the mass is elevated, since its 
boundari«^ by hypothesk, remain immoveable. Consequently 
the direction of the tension in the tangent jiUme before men»’ 
tioned must also depend upon the form of the lamina. This 
direction is not geaerally hpnzontal, but since it will usually 
be nearly so, and will always determine the horizontal direct 
tion, or azimuth, of a vertical plane drawn through il^ we shall 
be understood when if may be convenient to speak of the ho¬ 
rizontal tensions. 

It is manifest then that the determinations of the directions 
of the tangential tensions in the elevated mass, must in cases 
such as the above be a- purely geometrical problem, as may be 
easily elucidated by a few instances. In the elevation already 
described (of which the segment of a cylinder, by a plane 
parallel to its axis, may be regarded as the approximate type, 
and v{hich may therefore be termed cylindrical) it has been 
shown that this tension lies entirely in a vertical plane perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis. If the elevation approximate to tlie form 
of a cone (which maybe conceived to be formed by the super¬ 
position of similar conical shells), it jnay be shown*, that if 
each lamina remain unbroken, the direction of the only ten¬ 
sion will be parallel to the slant side of the cone, and will pass 
through its axis; but that if a dislocation exist along the ver¬ 
tical axis, the principal tension at any proposed point (parti¬ 
cularly near the vertex} will be perpendicular to the vertical 
plane passing through that* point and the axis, there being 
also another tension in that plane. If again the form of the 
elevation should approximate to the segment of a sphere there 
will be two tensions at each point of me mass, one of which 
will lie in the plane through the proposed point and the verti¬ 
cal axis of the elevation, the other being perpmidicular to that 
plane. 

The above are some of the most simple forms which the 
elevated mass can be conceived to assume; they may, howw 
ever, be taken as the approximate types of many of the general 
devadons which present themselves to our observation, con¬ 
sidered independently thdr local irregularities. When the 
superficial boundaiy of the elevated mess is very irr^ulsr, 
toarticnlarly if st^parfie^ extent be not very great,) the 
direcikms of greatest extensitm, or of greatest tenmon, will be 
very different in dififermit points; and it may become very difi- 

* See Memoir, p. 47* 
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&^t to calculate with an^ precision the resulting pheenotneoa. 
Qsaes however may easily be .conceiyed without such di0S- 
Oildtyy though more complicated than the simple ones above 
alluded to. Suppose, for instance, recurring to^our hypothesis 
of, internal cavities, one cavity of great extent to exist at a cer> 
tain depth, and another smaller one within the mass above the 
fiirmer, and communicating with it, so that any fluid pressure 
acting in the lower should be communicated immediately to 
the upper one. That portion of the elevated mass which lies 
directly above the upper and smaller cavity, may manifestly 
be subjected simultaneously to tlie tenfsion impressed upon 
the whole mass from the action of the elcvatory force in the 
larger cavity, and to that produced by the partial elevation 
above the smaller one. These two sets of tensions may be 
conceived to be superimposed the one on the other, in the 
same manner os any two sets of forces in eauilibrium may be 
so superimposed *. Their intensities and directions will de¬ 
pend on the forms of the general and partial elevations re¬ 
spectively. Thus we may have a partial elevation of which 
a cone or segment of a sphere should be the approximate 
,type, superimposed upon a general one of which the type 
would be the segment of a cylinder. Other combinations 
might be formed in a similar manner. 

Should it appear preferable to consider the subject inde¬ 
pendently of the hypothesis of internal cavities, we have only 
to conceive our partial elevations to be produced by a more 
intense action of the elevatory force at wose points. As re¬ 
gards the resulting state of tension, it is perfectly immaterial 
which hypothesis we adopt. t 

The states of tension above described refer to the mass in its 
elevated but unbroken states i. e. previously to the formation 
of those fissures which must of course be formed when the 
tension shall become greater than the cohesive power of die 
mass. The tension will b^in to be produced at the instant 
the act of elevation commences, and will increase till it ac- 



which would probably modiice die most irregular phaeno- 
mena, and suen as would be altogether without the sphere of 
calculation. I exclude therefore the hypo^esis of tnis kind 
of acdmi, not as invdl<niig in itself auy mani^tipiip^flhabiUly^ 
but as incqpsutent wkh the existenoe c{ distkiot i^proximar 


* One of the»e sell of tetuions limy possSkly modify i 
mgeiftetel explanation, or in a fint af^oximete ^alcu&d 
may be n^lected. 
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tions to general laws in tbe itstilting phaenomena. It would 
appear probable however Aat the time above mentioned will 
be short 5 and 1 therefore nsimte it to be so, and that conse> 
qnently the tensions increase rapidly bat amtinuoudy from 
zero to that degree of intensity which is necessary to oven* 
come the cohesive power of the elevated mass. This assump¬ 
tion has also the advantage fecilitating some parts of the 
mathematical investigadoa*. 

It will, peihaps, be somewhat more convenient for our 
further investigations^ if we conceive the tensions at different 
points of one of our elevated, but still continuous and un¬ 
broken, component laminae, transferred to corresponding 
points of a plane lamina t. For this purpose, imagine each 
point of the curved lamina projected on a plane horizontal 
one, and that the same tension exists at each point of the 
latter, as at the point of the former, of which it is the projec¬ 
tion ; the direction of each tension in the horizontal lamina 
being the projection upon it of that of the corresponding 
tension in the curved one. Now one of our ultimate objects 
will be, to determine the horizontal directions of the fissures 
which must result in the elevated mass, when the tensions be¬ 
come of sufficient intensity to produce them, and these direc¬ 
tions may be considered as couicidingi>with those which would 
be produced in our hypothetical horizontal lamina- Conse¬ 
quently our investigation will be reduced to the determinatkm 
of these latter directions. 

To elucidate this, suppose our general elevation to be such 
as first mentioned above, or what I have termed cylindricaL 
Its projection on a horizontal plane will be a parallelogram. 



represented B E F Suppose also a par^ 4evaticm 

* 

* See Menmr, p. SI. 

t We iiMV rmtark that the vertied elevatioa of tbe ^sturbed tuns, in 
the state above describ^, is alwhys extremely small comiiered with its 
horaonial mctent. 
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eipiproxlinately spherical, superimpotied upon the generd one, 
ewh that O shall be the projection of its vertical axis, and 
tibe dotted circle that of the circumference of its base. Then 
taking P as the projection of any proposed point in the par> 
tial elation, we must suppose appli^ there, firs^ a tension 
(F) impressed on the mass generally per^ndicular to X) £; 
secondly, a tension {/j) in a direction passing through O (see 
^ 233); and thirdly, another tensionperpendicular to P O. 
^om these data the directions of the fissure through P, when 
the tensions become sufficient to produce it, must be deter¬ 
mined. And here we may remark, tfaai since one lamina of 
our elevated mass will be similar to another, the tensions F,y), 
and J ],, will be very approximately the same for each; and 
that consequently toe direction of the fissure just mentioned 
will equally determine the horizontal direction of the fissure 
which shall pass through any point of which P is the projec- 
tiop. The extensibility of the mass being assumed to be 
small, the intensities of the tensions w#l be propor¬ 

tional to the extension each would produce m the mass at P, 
if it acted separately, or to the additional extension produced 
by each when acting simultaneously. The accurate determi¬ 
nation of these intensities would in most cases present great 
dificulties. In general, however, it will be sufficient to con¬ 
sider such tensions as^ (l^Ionging to the partial ele¬ 
vation) merely as forces producing modifications in the effects 
of F, the nature of which can be determined with sufficient 
accuracy for practical puiposes, 

[To be oontinued.3 
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XLV. On the Aurora^ Naoember 18/A, 183S. BytheBev. 

T. K. Robinsox, B.Z). 

To the Biitors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal, 
Oem%1.£M£K, 

» STURGEON’S notice of the aurora of ^ November 
18th (not 16th as misprinted,) induces me to send you 
the notes which I made of its appearance, as from his posmve 
statement ** that he saw no apj^arance of aurora to the sohth 
of the zenith, thouj^ frequently looked for,” this seems to be 
one of the very rare oaaes wheie auroral pbmiioinimui oan be 
proved to pceur in a low region of the atmo^lMaie. TiMy 
are as follows, the time bemg reduced to Greenwkit. 

« Nov. 18. Sky stnmgly illuminated, but covered with 
^douds till S’* 20***, when two arches w^e visible, which broke 





November 18^ 18Sd| as seen at 4rmagh. 89? 

suddenly into streau>ers. The largest was nearly straight, 
but was met by anodier band of streamers m^ing an angle 
with it, thus: 


«Cygni 

n 



South of the zenith, however, there is a permanent arch, its 
lower edge on * and y Orionis, and at the crest its altitude is 
30° 13' *. Its upper edge passes through the Pleiades, but it 
is broader there than at the vertex. This greater breadtb 
seems to be a fragment of another arch coalescing with the 
principal one, and is fading away. 

« gh 'X'lie lower edge is on Aldebaran. The upper still 
on the Pleiades. 

“O'* 48®. The arch suddenly becomes more luminous. The 
altitude of its lower vertex is now 34° 21'. A splendid yel¬ 
low streamer darts along 30° of its upper edge, parallel to 
(which is new to me, for all that I have noti^ hitherto were 
perpendicular to the arches or nearly so;) with litde intermis¬ 
sion clouds and rain, but the arch when last seen unchanj^d. 

«10'' 35®. Clear. The arch has disappeared, but the whole 
sky is covered with flashes which are brightest to the nortb.’^ 

I may add, that the arch gave sufiScient light to read the 
seconds of my chronometer and note them down, so that it 
seems impossible that Mr. Sturgeon could have failed to ob¬ 
serve it, bad it been visible at Woolwich. If this was not 
the case, then probably the appearance which he describes 
was the dissolution of my arch, and this meteor must have 
been lower than any which I have seen. Perhaps some of 
your correspondents may be able to afford additional iofoiN 
mation. 

Armagh Observatoiy, Feb. 5,1838. T> R. RoBlMSOlf. 

* These aUhades were taken by the sextant, the visible hen’- 

xiMt's image t» the arch, and measnriog its altitude (in tim ease 0^ 51') by 
a cirde in the daylight. 
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CXXTI.. An Account qfBxpenments made ai iConstan^np^ 
' m Brammond’s Lighft for the jmrj^se of lAgMkouse jMtt- 
mination in the Black Sea. By W. H. Bablow, Civil 
Bngineer. Communicaied hy P. Barlow, Bsq.^ F,B.S,t in a 
Letter to the Editors of the Lond. and Edino. Philosophical 
Magazine and Journal of ^ience. 

Gentlemen, Royal Military Academy, Feb. 4, 1836. 

T CAN hardly tell how far the following account of experi- 
^ ments made on Drummond’s light af Constantinople may 
be considered deserving a place in your scientific Journal: it 
is to me highly interesting, on account of the ingenuity and 
perseverance it displays in the pursuit of a scientific object, 
under very difficult circumstances; and I think that it must 
be gratifying to scientific men uenetally to know that the 
Turks, hitherto so bigoted to ola maxims and religious pre> 
judices, are availing themselves of the most refined disco¬ 
veries of modem philosophy. 

It may be well to state, as introductory to the following 
letter, that Mr. W. EL Barlow has been a resident for some 
' time in Constantinople, for the purpose of constructing a brass- 
foundery and boring-apparatus, upon a large scale, with a 
view of remodelling the Turkish artillery; and that on the re¬ 
turn of Namik Pasha from this countiy, (who had examined 
with a scrutinizing eye matw of our manufacturing and scien¬ 
tific establishments,) Halil Pasha, the sultan’s son-in-law, sent 
for Mr. Barlow, aiid spoke to him on the sujtjject of restoring 
some dilapidated lighthouses in the Black Stm, and requested 
to know if he was acquainted with a yery remarkable light 
which was known in England under the name of Drum- 
' mood’s lamp. He was answered that he knew of it generally, 
and that if he could find any description of it in any of his 
books, he would furnish him with tiie particulars. Fortunately, 
on referring to an ii^enious Armenian physician, Dr. Zohrdb, 
who had studied at Edinburgh, he fell upon a number of the 
Nautical Gazette m which an account was given of the light, 
and on the ground of the infonnatimii<‘Uius obtained the 
periments detailed in the following letter were undertaken, 

I am, dear Sir% yours very truly, 

Peter Barlow. 


Leti^ to Pder BmieWi Bsg. 

Constanfiocide, Jm. 6,1836, 

** 1 have already informed yoii of my first experiments on 
: ’lijrummond’s lights and tjbZ' astonubment it produced in the 
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Tui^ when U first ehone ibrth in lAl its briliiancy. * Mesfar 
allah allah gtmee boo! * was heak^ on all sides, and I must 
acknowledge that my astonishment and delig^ht were no less 
when 1 first found my attempts successful, in which Dr. Zohrab 
equally participated, neither of us haring ever seen it in £hi> 
gland. I promised you that on my return from examining and 
reporting on the state of the lighthouses in the Black Sea, 
I would give you a detailed account of my proceedings 
promise which I now propose to redeem as far as the ext 
of a letter will permit. 

** When Halil Pasha first mentioned the Drummond's light, 
having searched ray own library in vain for any description, 
1 applied to Dr. Zohrab, who, having studied in Edinburgh, 
and being in the habit of reading English works, I thought 
might possess the desired information; and fortunately he had 
a number of the Nautical Gazette in which was given several 
particulars of the light, with drawings, and as we were reading 
of its beauties, a sudden thought struck us of trying to make 
it. 1 set to work that night, and made a drawing of the sim-^ 
plest apparatus 1 could conceive capable of producing the de¬ 
sired effect, which was as follows. In " ~ 

bladders, one containing 
oxygen, the other hydro¬ 
gen. C is the mixing- 
box, to which they are 
attached by being firmly 
tied upon the two project¬ 
ing pipes. In this box were placed about thirty pieces of 
wire gauze, which, by the by, we were sadly at a loss to ob- 
tain*till we accidentally fell upon two wire-gauze malks which 
had been used at the last carnival; 'these were instantly cut 
up and arranged in the mixing-box, at the upper end of which 
we attached the small pipe and* stopcock as in the figure. 
The stopcock belonged to an apparatus of Dr. Zohrab’s, and 
the small pipe was made by an ingenious Annenian at Gfr> 
leta. Thus prepared, we filled the nladders wHii the proper 
gases (after only one unsuccessful attempt), and a piece of lime 
placed on a lump of clay was put before the jet: a board was 
then placed on the bladders vith a weight on it. We then 
light^ the jet, and Hb our inexpressible joy a l^t instantly 
burst forth so intense that it was impossible to look directly 
at it This being accomplisbed, and ow apparatus appearing 
safe, 1 determined to exhibit the light itself to the Pasha, in¬ 
stead of the drawing of it whidi 1 had prmnised him. The 
astonishment and approbation wer6, as I have stated, very 
great, and I was ttntt^atdly dhpatched to the Blacic to 
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fig. 1, A and B are two 
Fig. 1. 
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This last hjshtlmmef^ an hour; itisdesci^W 
biodw; but I must here first mention a cireumstanoe attending 
ottt first exhibition. After this was over, Dr. Zohrab my* 
adif removed our apparatus, and there being stiU someiHae 
in the bladders, we lighted it again for our own amusement 
in my drawing-office when it exploded with great Violence 
while I was pressing the bladders with my hands. You re¬ 
member the ex{dosion of my gases in my little room at Rush- 
grove Cottage, but that <«ras nothing; this 'was so sharp that 
I lost the sensibility of my right ear for nearly a mon^ and 
the explosion forc^ pieces of the bladders quite through the 
doth of my trowsers; and yet, excepting my ear, I escaped 
without injury. 

In my urge lamp it was necessary to have recourse to ga¬ 
someters instead of bladders. Thes^ accm'ffing to Drum¬ 
mond’s description, were to act under a pressure of SO inches 
of water; ana our explosion had taught ns Aat this pres¬ 
sure must be very equable to prevent ue' mixing of the gases 
in any great quantity. Many were the schemes I had, and 
ejected, but at last I adopted the following:—A, fig. 2, is a 
Odlnder of tha two feet’in diameter, and four feet mx inches 
high, closed at the bottom, and open at the top; ^ is another 
lender, one ffiot nine inches in diameter, of tne same height^ 
hHVing a diaphragm at one fodt eight inches from the bottom; 
ibis formed thehydrogdi gasometer, and was used as follows; 
Erom the bottom of the larger cylinder rose a pipe D^ to die 



of one foot nine inej^e^ ^4 a w|u 
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an inch ^eep In t!|be tiisp&ragm tlbe inn^r^Clj^liQdet to receive 
its end; tbe inner c^liimery therefore* toeing placed within the 
other, its edge rented on the bottom of dteHatter* To fill the 
gasometer, me interior cylinder wae taken out, and water 
poured into the other to the levd /; the former wa$ th^ re« 
placed, the stopcock c opened, and the air expelled till the 
diaphragm reached the surface of the water; the gas was now 
introduced at the stopcock,«nd the gasometer thereby raised: 
twenty>seven inches of water were now poured into the part B, 
which, together with the w^ht of the tin, made up the wholo 
pressure of thirty inches. loLs forced part of the water in 0 
up the sides of the vessel, and other water was added till 
the external water rose to the level L, which is twenty-nin^ 
inches above the top of the pipe; and consequently restored, 
the water in the lower part of the gasometer to its original' 
level 1. It is now evident that as many inches of gas as are 
let off are supplied by the upper part descending; and the sur¬ 
face of the upper and lower diameter being the same, the level 
of the water at I and L always remained the same, and con¬ 
sequently the pressure. There is, moreover, very litde friction, 
ana the action is soil; and equal. The oxygen gasometer was 
constructed in the same manner; but being oiuy required to 
hold half the quantity, its area of bottom was made only half 
the former, tlie height being the same. The other parts aro 
easily comprehended: d is another cock; m, the mixing*box; 
s, s, its supports; the emission pipe; and the lime-ball. 
Fig. S is a plan of tbe whole, showing both gasometers. The 
mixing-box is made by soldering tbe pipe m into the outer 
pipe », which has a diaphragm pierced with holes; the part of 
the pipe m projecting throu^ it has also holes round its side* 
The lamp is lighted thus: the hydrogen being let on by 


Fig. 3. 
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Hydrogen. 
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mto Cf and pstaes out ibcotif^ A^^^peappj Hm 
iK teMfr l^ted, and It bitma a ted totsteady Same ; ^len 
die oxygen stofMock is tnnied gradu^ly, idien diis gas pMSes 
dmifigb the holes into e, whejre it mixes with die hydroffjms 
idid they cpme out in perfect union at the pipes jp^p. 
hydrogen cock is .now fully op^ed, and the other cock gra» 
dually opened and adjusted dll the lime-ball gives out its most 
brilliant light, when the hydrogenfflame entirely disappears. 

The dimculties we eaeountered and the extratnrdina^ shifts 
vre were put to would be very amusing to you, but they are 
too long for a letter; suffice it to say, that in the end the ex« 
iment succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectation. 
Pasha was delighted with its performance, and has taken 
the apparatus to bis palace. 1 have since exhibited to him 
coal^s light, which 1 managed much easier, and have drawn 
out my estimates for this light and Oil; but no doubt the latter 
will be preferred, and 1 soon expect to be at work in putting 
in moper repair the lighthouses of Fanaraki. 1 am anxi¬ 
ously waiting your further description of Beale's light, which 
1 wul also show to the Pasha, who takes great interest in all 

W. H. BAM.OW. 



XLVJl. Additional Bmaiks on the Zow ^Magnetic Ai- 

tiactions and Rqptdsums. By the Bev. Wiixiam Ritcuie, 

JLL.D. FM.S.* 

• 

S Mr. Fox still seems to think that the law of magnetic 
attractions is inversely as the distance between the ends 
the attracting magnets, withotd any refetence <adiateoer to 
iiieirjbrmf the ftillowmg considerations wil 41 think, convince 
him and everj^ imparlim inquirer that the siqiposed law has 
no existence in nature. 

> Let two magnets be formed, oblate steel, into the annexed 
figure huving the poles at P, F, and consequently jwthene 
from the ends u, h than if the * 
bar wme rectangular; then the 
attraction between those mag¬ 
nets will follow veiy d^ferowt 
law ffcan that whkhi exists when 
the bars are^equalfy bfondL The fact is, the supiMeed law 
obtained ^measur^ bom fite ends of Ihe mt^et will ehas^ 
wfth.the «f the mqgsObs their md even with tM' 

V ^ 

C se wn ii^eeinil ly thnlnthb^ 
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^ Th^ law 4a ^estioi;^ th«% no umf^iV«hj. 

tiable ^(aaoB^tkii^mmt l9e o^ of ^r^O^et^e con^e^ 
beyond the poweie of the taget nefin^ ^Mu4jniB4io uwekU 





XLVIII. On tie Theory of Gradients on SaU'ox^. 

By Mr, W. B. Woolmousc. 

To the Editors the Fhitosophical Magazine and Jottrnal, 
GamixsMEN, 

A S Dr. Lardner and Mr. Barlow, in your Nambera fia ■■ 
Januaw and February, hold out conniotins opinions on 
the theory of gradients on railways, end have Im the sttb^et 
in a state more calculated to create doubts in the minds of the < 
less informed of your readers than to lead them towards the 
formation of settled conclftsions, perhaps you will favour me 
with the insertion of a few words, by way of explanation, as 
far as the philosophy of the question presents itself to my 
mind. Mr. Barlow, without absolutely saying which of dm 
two solutions is wrong, though probably quite conclusive in 
his own view of the matter, first states his objecticm to the 
arithmetical results of the formula empibyed by Dr. Lardner 
for the velocity, in certain cases, then gives an outline of fak 
principle of investigation, and finally expresses himself quite 
content to leave the decision to those whose minds have not 
already received a bias from preconceived notions of the 
farces.” Whatever sentiments may prevail as to the oompet- 
tmicy of my opinions on such a subject, it will at least be 
aoknowiedj^ that 1 possess tbe qualification of bekqj; free 
from the bias here alluded to^ and 1 ans induced to hope thaf. 
your readers will, on this very ground, acquit irib of any ima* 
ginable interference in thus undertaking,* voluntarily, ^ ex« 
aroination of a point that has already had the attention of such 
distinguished Juidividuals* By close and continued ap^eaticm 
of particular opinions to pardcular subjects, it is itmeed sia> 
prising how they fix themselves in the mind* and beoomeullk 
mately, whether true or fals^ of almost a fundamentel characfrot 
But Idonotconsider thisobsei*vatioBt 0 bea}q}Ucableto tlmfti>es« 
sent case. Itkmy wishtosimpUl^andmcposethetro^aa^al 
Iganpenwh^it. ,4do not»hDvever, inti»de thepnssmttriemai^ 
in e^wndtithm of the withetti immedbgivmmf 

ahbcNqgb quite free from apprdmnsifm as to dmir* ttwomfreijl' 
soundness. To many of your readers, who jasniit be ^ fimilr 
satidSed with the presait altuation of thh qaestk% I nnvtev 
theltes myaelfytMKjUbdi in vnbMdifrng tliv^> 
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V According to Dr. Lardnnr, the subject is ** totally distinct 
from> the consideration of accelerating forces”; he considers 
jU to be essential that the velocities be continued uniform^ and 
therefore discards everything in the shape of an accelerating 
force, ^ow, in order that such a theory may be sustained) 
it is a well known elementary principle of forces, that the power 
employed must be always precisely eoual to the resistance, or 
the amount of friction combined i^ith the proper resolved effect 
of gravity along the railway, observing, however, that in the 
term friction, we must include the resistance to the motion ex¬ 
perienced by the carriages, &c., in passing through the atmo¬ 
sphere. We shall not here discuss the practicability of pre¬ 
serving this exact balance between the forces at the various 
changes of inclination; nor shall we offer any serious objec¬ 
tion to the principle that the friction is the same for all veloci¬ 
ties, which has received the sanction of general practice, 
though doubtless inaccurate, as far as regards the effect of tlije 
atmosphere. 

Continuing the notation of the preceding letters, we have t 
for the moving power that will keep the load moving at a 
uniform speed V along the level plane; ^ + sin a for the moving 
power to keep the load moving at the same uniform speed up 
the inclined plane; ahd ^ — sin « for the moving power to sus¬ 
tain the same uniform speed down the inclined plane. To 
the truth of this there cannot be any doubt, if we assume, as 
Dr. Lardner has done, that the friction t is not altered by the 
slight inclination of the plane. By following Dr. Lardner*s 
reasoning, we are hence fairly led to the result that the same 
amount of mechanical force will be expended in ascending 
and descending the inclined plane, as in drawing the same 
load backwards and forwards along the level plane of the same 
length L. « 

Though Dr. Lardner is certainly justified in stating this 
conclusion to be a plain result of first principles, it should at 
same time be remembered, that it rests solely on the hypo¬ 
thesis that the power in each case is to be precisely adapted 
to the amount cf resistance, so as to preserve throughout the 
the same uniform velocity V. This hypothesis has not been 
admitted by Mr. Barlow, and it must necessarily fail in deter¬ 
mining the' defect produced by the deflection of a rail during 
the transitorv passage of the carriages. In this wav, it ii^)pears 
'to me t^at the principle advocated by Dr. Larger carries 
‘with it a restriction that entirely unfits it for an xfojectkm to 
what has been advanced by Mr. IBarlow, in his Second Re¬ 
port, addressed to foe directors of the London and Birmiog- 
liam Railway Company. On the other hand, ** however^ 1 can^ 
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only come to Mr. Barlow’s conclctsion, thht it is altogether 
erroneous, both in theory and practice,” whra the assumed 
main^ance of uniform motion is objectionable, as it most 
certainly is, in the case of the deflections of rails. Ccmten^ig 
myself at present, then, with the opinion that the cipntending 
parties thus view the question of power expended, on diffeiv 
ent suppositions as to (he vray in which it is applied, 1 shall just 
take a very brief sketch of tne question of velocity, when the 
motion is not assumed to continue the same through planes of 
different inclinations. > 

Dr. Lardner supposes that in cases of uniform velocity, thje 
resistance into the velocity is constant, and on this assumption 
deduces the equations stated by Mr. Barlow in page 97, viz. 

(^ —sin8)»=tV V as ; — 

' # — sin e 

This assumed principle is, in my opinion, decidedly inaccurate, 
more especially when it is contemplated that the carriages will 
pass along with the uniform velocity so expressed. For uniform 
motion can only be continued when the moving force continues 
equal to the resistance; and assigning with Dr. Lardner that the 
amount of friction is independent of the velocity, the speed will 
in such a case be quite indeterminate; or, in other words, the 
powcr*so applied will sustain uniformly velocuj/ that mw 
have been previously communicated. If the friction were realfy 
independent of the velocity, while a moving force which exactly 
balances the resistance would maintain uniformly anj^ pre¬ 
viously imparted motion^ a moving force which exceeded the 
resistance would transmit the carriages with a velocity con¬ 
tinually accelerated, in conformity with what has been said by 
Mr. Barlow: but as the portion of resistance arising from the 
atmosphere at least, increases with the velocity, it is evident 
that the resistance will gradually augment till it balances the 
moving force, and so a uniform motion will eventually succeed. 
If the carrii^es be so acted upon as to retain a uniform velo¬ 
city V along a level plane, and with such velocity and moving 
power they arrive at the upper end of, and proceed down, an 
inclined plane, the investigation given by Mr, Barlow, pagps 
98—100, will be strictly accurate on two suppositions, viz,^ 1. 
That the friction is independent of the velocity and incljinaljion 
the pltme; 2. That the action of the moving power ,is not 
diminished by the increase of velocity. The former swpo^i- 
tion is sanctioned by Dr. Lardner; the latter, as Mr. Barlpw 
justly observes, if not true, will have the effect of giving i^e 
velocity find space passed over, rather in excess of the truth, and 
ther^re the more favourable for a coipparison with Dr* Lard- 
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’vsa?% t«lodtk»» whidb are so arach in exedsa. Tben» can be 
^l^o dma^ as to the inaccunu^ of tiio precodkig froth 

*inliieh the }asi>maitioned velocities are calculated, as the 
.o^|ie which it is derived is not founded in theoiy. 

^ypnrsi ftci 

Februuy 20.1836. W. S. B. WcWM/HOUSB. 
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XLIX. Note respecting the Undulatoty Theory of HeaU 
and on the Circular Polarization of Heat hy Total R^xion» 
By James D. Foebes, Esq.^ F.KSS. i. ^ JS., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

To the Ediipis of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 
Gentiemen, 

N a subject so vast and so little explored as that of 
radiant heat is undergoing investigation, it is hardly to 
be expected either that experimentalists should abstain from 
speculation, or, on the other hand, that such speculations 
sbouid be, in cases, happily devised by their authors, or 
folly apprehended by men of science generally, 'fhe more 
immediate results of M. Melloni’s researches as to the nature 
oS heat, do not seem to me to have been very philosophically 
stated in such expositions of them as 1 have seen (at least in 
BnglUh); but it is not of this that 1 at present mean to Ipeak. 
M. Mellon! lately read a paper to the Academy of Sciences 
stating certain objections to the undulatory theory of heat, on 
which M. Ampere has lately published some ingenious specu* 
lative views, but which (so far as I know) has received little 
or po experimental support except that which 1 have given in 
investigating the laws of its polarization. 1 wish to point out 
Tirbat 1 conceive to be the present state of the subject, specu¬ 
latively regarded, and to mention an additional discovery 
which I have recently made in confirmation of these views. 

The tEUfi^ents which M. Melloni adduces to prove that 
light and neat are not the same modification of matter all 
amount to this,«—that they may be separated, often in the most 
irregular and capricious manner, os when the action of a co¬ 
lours^ medium absorbs certain rays of the luminous spectrum 
and yet leaves unaltered the symmetry of the heating spec¬ 
trum *. Such experiments, or many simpler one% show that 
heat is not lights but nothing more, li M. Ampihre really 
meant that the fight of the smar spectrum is the awe thing 
with the frsat of me solar spectrum, nothing is easier than to 
refiite it, and 1 pointed ont as distinctly as words cmi express 
j^e faiftt that light and heat are apparentiy s^}ar«d)le in my 

• VItetUat (Jotirnai), 2drdt)eG'. 1885. 
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paper on Polarizatkm, Art. S& ** all onr «Kpefi»i«nts point 
to the first feondUislon]) naanelj^ (fiat fiea^ tiio^gfa mttiaately 
paftaking of the natni'e of and aoconapanyhig it under 
certain circomstanees, is capable of almost complete separation 
from it under others.” This is all that can be said as to the 
matter of fact, and includes within it ail the experiments quo* 
ted in M. Melloni’s paper. For it will be found that the dif¬ 
ficulties which beset the 'undulation theory of heat are all 
addressed to our ignorance^ not to our kturwledge ; they are 
negative rather than positive ; they refer entirely to dispersion 
and absorption, the two great difficulties qf the theory of 
Young and Fresnel; and it would be equally presumptuous 
and unreasonable to expect to find at once in the new and 
obscure subject of heat a solution of doubts which the far more 
ccnnplete knowledge which we have of the subject of light has 
been unable to resolve. The olijection of the impermeability 
of one substance to heat which is permeable to light, cannot 
prove light and heat to be two essentially distinct modifica¬ 
tions of the condition of the etliereal fluid *for the same 
objection applies to different kinds of light; a red glass is im¬ 
permeable to yellofw light, though it is perfectly transparent 
for red light. To say that this conclusion results from the 
pheenomena of partial absorption by coloured glasses, is taking 
advantage of the total ignorance we are in with regard to lu¬ 
minous absorption, as a sort of negative argument. The only 
result is what I have already stated, (and I agree with M. Mef- 
loni that it is unanswerable,) that one and the same undulation 
does not invariably impress the senses of sight and feeling at 
once. The great difficulty is this—^to account for the cQual 
refrangibility of two waves having different properties. This 
I conceive is the vohole difficulty at present. Now I argue 
that this cannot be urged as an idtimate difficulty until the 
undulatory theory of dispersion is complete, which, notwith¬ 
standing the most remarkable investigations and experiments 
of Cau^y and Povrell, I scarcely think can be admitted to be 
acebmplished. The difference hetmeen heat and light must be 
suck that the hsm of rrfrangihility shall either be it^ependettt 'iff 
Ui or ihall admit qf one restdt corresponding to seoeral values (ff 
the distinguishing element. Thus, if the iMgth of the wave oe 
the sole diAtncticm, the velocity in a dense medium must afilmit 
of a single value for several values of the lengtfi; a tery sup- 
pomfilb case, as such functions are frequently periodi^ifif. 

f flumgib M. expression contain*} a tHgonenictricat funcHon, 

it ccMdd not phgncaUy Ap{ily to this fiiipposltioOv 




diiG^tHjtton may be founded <»i the mdehtbf dbplacemeo^ 
Wtfte etheieal particles^ or on a want of coincidence with the 
dnW of force produced by displacement as commonly assumed^ 
or on a thousand other causes, on which 1 do not wish'to 
dwell because I see little advantage in presentii^ premature 
hypotlieses which a year or two may demolish. I^cannot help 
observing, however, in an experimental point of view, that u 
Sir D. Brewster’s analysis of the Sblar spectrum be adopted, 
we have a difficulty in the case of light identical with that in 
the case of heat. It surely would have been uni'easonable to 
urge against thi^ analysis that it could not be true, because it 
is contrary to the assumption that colour depends on frequency 
of vibration;—and refrangibility solely upon the velocity of a 
wpve:—these are the very points to be proved, and if we have 
ho breach of analogy between light and heat but on ground 
still debateable as regards the former, the supporters of caIo> 
rific waves have little to tremble for. 

Since the experiments of M. Matteucci respecting the in¬ 
terference of calorific rays have been treated (and 1 am in¬ 
clined to think justly) as inconclusive, the proof of the polari¬ 
zation and double refraction of heat is the only one to which 
we can refer with any confidence as a basis of analogical rea¬ 
soning. The phmnombna of polarization and depolarization 
of perfectly dark heat I have now succeeded in making as 
obvious as most of the more ordinary experiments on trans¬ 
mission, and I have lately succeeded in completing the ana¬ 
logy in one case which seems to put the nature of me calorific 
emanations beyond a doubt. Fresnel’s marvellous prediction 
. of the circular polarization of light by two internal total re¬ 
flexions at certain angles, is justly appealed to as One of the 
most conclusive evidences in favour of a theory which could 
fdresee so singular a result. By employing a rhomb of rock 
salt 1 have obtained precisely analogous results in the case of 
heat wholly unaccompanied by light*. The loss is so trifling 
in pfassing through this amazing substance (the discovery of 
whos« properties I hold to be the most valuable part of M. 
Melloni’s valuable labours), and the total reflexion so far com- 
ple^ that this curious and complex experiment is almost as 
easily tri^ as any of thbse in common polarization. 

With such evidence before me 1 cannot for a mcunent dmfbt 


that the waves (if such, there be either in light or heat) pro¬ 
duced by npn-luminous hot bodies are idenHcitf in^hdi^er 
those produmng light, that ihi vS^tians' dp 

^di8fi>re' concluding^ I b^ to ixientimi -briedy a^decitiyorex* 

-''4> CooimunicBted to the Royal Society of Eduburgh, let Feb. 
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periment which 1 have aiada to show that conduction has no 
induence in producing the appearance of polariaation. For a 
statement of the objection 1 refer to my note inserted in tfab 
Journal for November last. It is thus obviated; 



I had a tin vessel constructed of the shape shown at A, which 
had one surface a similar in size and position to the first or 
polarizing plate used in my experiments, and of which the se¬ 
condary radiation to the analysing plate was supposed to pro¬ 
duce the variations observed. The analysing plate 6 was 
placed between the thermo-electric pile P and the vessel A, 
which was filled with boiling water, and which therefore pro¬ 
duced on an enormou^ exaggerated scale the effects attributed 
to my mica plate. The vessel A was then turned into the 
various rectangular positions as regai-ded B, without any de¬ 
cided difference of effect on the pile being observable; indeed, 
if any, that effect indicated a maximmt of heat reaching the 
pile when the position of the surfaces was unsyiumetrical, or 
when in polarizing, it is least. This experiment was also re¬ 
peated for the case of polarization by reflexion. 

By a particular process (which I will lake another oppor- 
timity of describing,) I have been enabled to prepare mica 
plates, which, whilst they polarize more effectively than my 
former ones, are of extreme tenuity^ so that they are almost 
incapable of becoming sensibly heated. With such plates I 
can polarize about 50 per cent, of heat wholly unaccompanied 
by light, and readily polarize the heat of boiling water. 

I am. Gentlemen, yours truly, 

Edinburgh, ISth Feb. 1836. • James D. ForbEB. 


L. JSeply to some Bemarks contained in Dr. John Davy’s 
of Sir Humphry Davy. By Charles Daubehy, M,D,t 
Prq/issor of Ckemistry, ^ty Oxford. 

‘ Mr, Editor, 

I N Dr. Davy’s lately published book, entitled Memoips of 
the Life of Sir Humphry Daw,” occurs a passage reflecting 
on mn^idf, on which 1 feel myself called u^n toi^r a fovure- 
mam. 
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AfUr noticing his brother’s change of opinion with respect 
to the cause of volcanos, Dr. Davy proceeds as follows: 

“ Jt would hardly be supposed,, that my brother’s motives 
for modifying his views respecting the nature of volcanic ac* 
tion, as above stated, and for giving up in part a brilliant 
hypothesis,‘could be misinterpreted, and referred to an un¬ 
worthy feeling; yet this, to my surprise, has been done, and 
even by Dr. Charles Daubeny, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Oxford. This Gentleman, in defending the 
hypothesis which he advocates, and w}iicii is precisely my 
brother’s early hypothesis, comparing Sir If. Davy’s early 
views with his later, says, ‘ The authority of Sir H. Davy may, 
1 conceive, on this occasion, be fairly pleaded against himselfj 
and the weight of his ipse dixit in the two latter years of his 
life be viewed as counterbalanced by the contrary judgement 
he had pronounced, apj)arently on the same evidence, at an 
earlier period; neither is it inconsistent with what we know 
of his character, to suppose that he should have acquired a 
distaste for the theory in question, when he found it seized 
upon and illustrated by an humble [humbler] class of in¬ 
quirers.’ ” 

** This I would remark is neither generous nor just, nor even 
reasonable criticism. Ibis not generous to assign to unworthy 
motives, a meritorious act; for so surely may be viewed the 
relinquishing such an hypothesis by the author of it, when he 
found it not sufficiently supported by facts. It is not just, be¬ 
cause not true, that he merely gave his ipse dixit against his 
early hypothesis; in my brother’s observations on volcanos, as 
1 have mentioned, he assigned his reasons for so doing, con¬ 
sisting chiefly in want of the positive evidence which he ex¬ 
pected to have met with in examining into the phaenomena of 
active volcanos, provided the chemical theory were true. And 
least of all, is the criticism reasonable: it is. almost absurd to 
suppose that my brother would relinquish his hypothesis be¬ 
cause approvea of and advocated by others. Dr. Daubeny 
might as well have fancied that he would have changed his 
views respecting chlorine, and the metallic bases of the fixed 
alkalies, as soon as they were seized upon and illustrated by 
an humbler class of inquirers.” 

The asperity of the above remarks seems but little warrant¬ 
ed W the occasion which has called them forth. 

Had Dr. Davy been aware of the sentiments I have always 
expressed relative to his deceased brother, he would have 
_ acquitted me of any wish to depreciate his memory, and would 
haye felt that even in the absence of any other mode of ac¬ 
counting for this change of opinion, I should liave abstained 



in j^eplg to Dr. John Davy. 



from sagge.sting (me which would have seriously dwparaged 
it. 

-But the whole amount of the charge (if charge it <»n be 
called) which I had brought against Sir H. Davy, consisted 
in attributing to him some degree of fickleness or qaprice in the 
abandonment of a preconceived opinion, apparently without 
sufficient reason. 

How far the modve suggested for this change of opinion 
may be consistent with the character of the individual himself, 
(which is now a matter of history, and not a fit subject for in¬ 
discriminate panegyric,) will best be appreciated by those who 
were most in his intimacy. 

For my own part, as a warni admirer of his genius, though 
gathering my impression of his sentiments and disposition 
from public report; without any recollections from personal 
acquaintance to correct the impressions thus received, but 
with every disposition to extenuate the foibles of so great a 
philosopher ; 1 shall sincerely rejoice, if the book now pub¬ 
lished by hi-^ brother, a small partalone of which I have as yet 
perused, should succeed in its proposed object of elevating the 
personal reputation of the individual, and thus convince the 
world that my interpretation c)f his conduct in this trivial par¬ 
ticular has been erroneous. * 


Still, however, Dr. Davy must excuse me, if, from all that 
has yet appeared, 1 persist in regarding his brother’s change 
of opinion in this instance a matter rather of taste than of 
ju^ement 

in the memoir on volcanos referred to, Sir Humphry di¬ 
stinctly admits that his previous theory is fully competent to 
explain all the phsenomena^, although he (x>ncludes by 
assigning a preference to the other explanation as recomraenci- 
ed % greater simplicity; a sentence which, as his biographer 
Dr. Paris justly observes (Life, p. 347), must be admitt^ to 
be rather equivocal. In his Consolations of a Philosopher he 
is somewhat more explicit, yet even there the only reason he 
assigns for preferring ^e theory of central heat is vague enough, 
being, as he thinks, ^*more agreeable to the analogies of things.” 

Having, therefore, l(X)kea in vain in either of these records 
of his sentiments for any attempt to show in what way ** tbis 


• “ Assuming the hypothesis of the existence of such alloys of the metals 
of the earths as may burn into lava in the interior, the whole phaenmnena 
may be easily explained from the action of the water of the sea and air on 
these metals; nor is there any &ct, or any of the orcumstances which I 
have Toentioned in the preceding part of this paper, which cannot be easily . 
explained, according to'that hypoth(»is.”—‘Memoir on the Phasnqmetu.of 
Volcanos, by Sir H. Davy, Phil. Trans. 1828. [or Phil. Mag. and Amals, 
N.S. vol. iv. p, 85—94. Edit.] 
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simpler hypothesis ” will account for the chemical phrenoraena 
accompanying volcanic action, and Dr. Davy himself not 
having supplied this desideratum, I cannot view his adoption 
of it in any other light at present than as a matter of taste on 
his part. Dr, Davy, indeed, makes his brother say, though I 
Have not yet lighted upon the passage in which this sentiment 
occurs, that the chemical theory does not rest on sufficient 
evidence. ” 

This however, although a ground for scepticism as to the 
truth of the one, would afford no reason for adopting the 
other; for granting that of two hypotheses both competent to 
explain the facts, the simpler one ought to be preferred, no 
competition surely can exist between them, when this can 
be predicated only of one. 

That the chemical theory will enable us to account for the 
phfpnomena, has been shown in the memoir which called forth 
Dr. Davy’s animadversions, and since more fully elsewhere*, 
and is admitted, as has been seen, in the fullest manner by 
Sir Humphry in the very paper to which allusion is made. 
Neither do I see the force of the negative evidence which Dr. 
Davy has produced to impugn it, for he is too conversant 
with volcanic operations to be ignorant that sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen is amongst its commonest products, and is too good a 
chemist to admit the possibility of substances like potassium 
or calcium in their unoxidized condition finding their way up¬ 
wards in the midst of the steam, which always accompanies 
volcanic ejections f. What, then, becomes of the objection, that 
if the hypothesis wei*e correct, inflammable gas might proba¬ 
bly be detected issuing from the volcano, or that some pure 
or uncombined alkaline or earthy inflammable basis mignt be 
discovered entangled in the lava, when the former is seen to 
be actually present, and the latter can so little be expected ? 
And, whilst the presence of hydrogen, combined as it naturally 
would be with the sulphur which we know to exist in such 
situations, furnishes a striking confirmation of Sir Humphry 
Davy’s original views, neither he, nor any other chemist, has 
succeeded m accounting for it according to the opposite ones. 

The same may be said of the sal ammoniac, tne nitrogen, 
and according to the simplest form of tlie hypothesis as ex- 

• Bncyclop. Metrop., art. Geology. 

t This objection, at least, cannot have oridnated with Sir Humphry, 
but must be tim exclusive property of bis bromer, fm: in die memoir re- 
ferr^ to we find Sir Humphry distinctly asserting, That the extreme 
,&cility of oxidation belonging to these bodies, must prevent them from ever 
' found in a pure combustible state in the products of volcanic erup- 
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pounded by Cordier, even of the water and the muriatic add} 
which are noticed by Davy himself as issuing from the vol¬ 
cano, whose phenomena he describes. 

Whatever ground, therefore, may exist for his scepticism 
on the subject, none certainly has been assigned for his 
adoption of the rival hypothesis, which, without efi'ecting the 
object of explaining the facts, is saddled with assumptions 
equally gratuitous ; the existence of the alkaline and earthy 
bases in the interior of the earth, being not more unsupported 
by direct evidence, tjian that of a central fluid mass; seeing 
that the increasing temperature detected in descending into 
the bowels of the earth, may be explained quite as well by 
chemical processes carried on at the requisite depths, as by 
the hypothesis of central fluidity. 

I trust I have now said enough to justify my having stated 
tliat Sir Humphry only gave his ipse dixit in support of his 
new hypothesis, a point which I was at that time more parti¬ 
cularly anxious to establish, from a wish to obtain for the 
theory I had advocated an unprejudiced hearing, and being 
well aware of the weight which the deliberate judgement of 
such an authority as that of Sir H. Davy on a question of 
science would obtain with most readers. Since that time the 
favourable opinion expressed by the present as well as by the 
late President of the Geological Society with respect to the 
chemical theory, will have secured it a candid reception 
amongst naturalists ; whilst the authority of one of the most 
distinguished of Sir Humphry Davy’s living coteraporaries 
and rivals in science, Mons. Ampere, will vindicate its claim 
to respect amongst chemical philosophers.—One more word 
with respect to the reasonableness of imagining that Davy 
might choose to abandon his former hypothesis without deli¬ 
berate consideration. 

In the first place, considering the numberless applications 
of which his great discovery of the alkaline and earthy bases 
admitted, it is not necessary to suppose that he would regard 
this one with any peculiar favour. And indeed the only al¬ 
lusion I find to it at all in any ofhis earlier publications con¬ 
sists of four lines in a note appended to his Memoir on the 
Decomposition of the Earths. 

Secondly, the solid character of the discoveries pn which 
the reputation of Davy was based, would naturally make him 
indifierent as to the fate of a theory resting on assumptions 
which, whether probable or not, were such as could themselves 
neither be substantiated nor set aside by direct experiment; 

The higher, indeed, we estimate the fame of Sir H. Davy, 
the less difficult will it appear to us to account for his aban- 
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doDttient of his original views, and for his preference as a mat¬ 
ter of taste for others which were calculated, from their vety 
vagueness, to allow full scope to that imagination, which, as 
appears from his Consolations of a Philosopher, continued in 
unimpaired vigour to the last. There is, therefore, no analogy 
between the'motives of his conduct in this case and in & 

S estion with respect to the nature of chlorine, in which Sir 
. Davy might feel a just pride, asdiaving recalled the scien¬ 
tific world from theory to a simple expression of facts, and 
thus corrected the logic of chemistry, ii^ quite as great a de¬ 
gree as he extended our knowledge of this particular class of 
combinations. 


It may be readily inferred from these remarks that I regard 
the chemical theory of volcanos, which it has been my humble 
endeavour to elucidate and to confirm, chiefly valuable by 
erecting a standard to which volcanic operations may be com¬ 
pared, and thus encouraging more minute attention to the 
phenomena they present. This the mere vague and general 
statement of their originating in central heat is not so likely 
to do, and hence it may perhaps be regretted, if the preference 
for a simpler hypothesis, or the authority of great names, 
should so prepossess the minds of men of science as to pre¬ 
vent their entertaining ‘the views I have advocated, and to 
inyduce them to dismiss the subject as altogether beyond the 
r^ch of probable conjecture *. 

It is on this latter ground chiefly that I have chosen to ad¬ 
dress you, for with respect to that part of the subject which 
concerns myself I should have been content perhaps to leave 
the question at issue to the candour of the public, and to the 
impression which most persons will entertain, that I at least 
can have no desire to attribute unworthy motives to Sir H. 
Davy. 

Oxford, Feb. 23,1836. 


* In Dr. Thomson’s Outlines of Mineralogy, Geology, and Mineral Ana¬ 
lysis just published, I find this sentiment expressed, but the only objections 
stated to the chemical theoty are, 1st, The specific gravity of the earth ; 
2adly, The nature of the elastic fluids emitted by volcanos. I regret, there¬ 
fore, that the learned author, who has done me the honour of quoting and 
commending the work on volcanos 1 published in 1836, had not also con¬ 
sulted the article on Geology in the Encyclop. Metrop., to which I contri¬ 
buted the portion relating to volcanos, as he would have there seen the first 
objection fully, and I hope fairly, treated, and the latter shown to be quite 
in accordance with the theoiy. 

The low specific gravity of the metals of the alkalies appem to operate 
the reception of tlie theory in the minds of many j yet if it can be 
mown that the bases of those volcanic products which appear upon the 
Sttffkce have collectively a greater specific gravity than the mass resulting 
their onion with oxygen, I cannot see wherein the force of this objec- 
fieiltvtides. 
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Jan- 19,13EAD, Descriptions of the species of Lacis found grow* 
1836. A V ii 3 g in the River Essequibo, and of the fish called Facou, • 
which feeds upon these plants- By Robert H. Schombcirgh. 

^ Feb. 2.—-Read, Observations upon a supposed new species of Fiero. 
nica found in Staffordshire, in^ letter to Mr. Sowerby; by Mr. George 
Luxford. 

Also, descriptions of two species of the genus Pinus from the Hi¬ 
malaya Alps. By Professor Don, Libr. L-S. 

The first of these, which belongs to the group of spruce firs, has been 
described and figured by Dr- Wallich, in the 3rd volume of his splendid 
work on Indian plants, under the name of Pinus Smii/iia7iaf in honour ' 
of the late eminent 4Vesident of the Linnsean Society. It is nearly 
related to Pirns oriefHalis, a native of Armenia and the western parts 
of Georgia, and has been cultivated for more than ten years in our 
gardens, and was at first supposed to belong to the Indian cedar 
(Pinus Deodard). Khutrow, Morinda, and Ragu, are the names by 
which it is known in its native mountains. 

The second species belongs to the group of silver firs, and is nearly 
allied to Pinus TVebbiana, but is essentially distinguished from it by 
its longer acutely bidentate leaves, of nearly the same colour on both 
surfaces, by its shorter and thicker cones, with trapeziform scales, and 
rounded notciied bracteolse. Dr. Wallich, who l ad neither seen 
flowers nor fruit, has doubtfully referred it to Tazus, under the spe¬ 
cific name of Lamberiiana, in his Catalogue. Several tnwellers have ^ 
noticed the tree, but Mr, Koyle appears to be the only one who has 
been fortunate enough to meet with it in flower and fruit, 

"Hie author has noticed a remarkable peculiarity in the seeds of the 
species belonging to this group, which consists in the rupture or se¬ 
paration at the inner side of the external integument, leaving the 
nucleus with its inner covering exposed at that part. 

The following are the characters of these two species : 

Sp. 1. Pinus S'^ixniANA. Wall.. 

P» foliis solitariis compresso-tetragonis rectis subulatis piingentibus,‘8trobilLs 
oblongis cylindraceis: squsmis obovato-rotundatis coriaceis rigidis mar- , 
gine Imvissimis, an^erarum crista subrotuudd eros^ crunulata. 

Sp, 2. Pinus Pindrow. MSS, 

P, foliis bifariilm versis linearibus planis utrinquo coucoloribus apice bideh- 
tatis, antherarum crista bicorniculatd, strobllis ovalibus: squamis trapcr 
zoidco-cordatis, bracteolis subrotundis emarginatis eros^ crenulatis. 

Feb- 16.—Read some observations on the Nephrodium rigidum* 
By Professor Don, Libr.L.S. 

For this valuable addition to the British Filices, we are indebted to 
the Rev. W. T. Bree, who discovered it many years ago on inglebo-': 
rotigb, and it has since b^n published in the Supplement^ English 
Botany. The British specimens accord entirely with foreign 
and with the accurate figure given by Schkuhr (£:ryprog^ 
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'!l^e author has proposed the following character of the species: 


N. rtffidum, fronde lanceolata bipinnatS: pinnulls oblongis pinnatifidis: la- 
= einiis argutO dentato-serratia: venulis inconspiicuiS, soris biserfatim 
coutiguis, indusio scarioso dilatato, atipite rhachique densd paleaceis. 


The species ranks next to dilatatum and spinulosum, but differs 
from both by'its larger and more crowded sori, broader and more de¬ 
pressed indusium, and by the stipes andrhachis being copiously clothed 
with narrow ramentaceous scales as in /^idiutn aculeatum^ The more 
delicatcTronds, with pinnatifid pinnuls, having the lobes serrated with 
sharp-pointed, incurved teeth, essentially distinguish it from Nephro- 
dium Filix Mas, between which and spinulosum it appears to be inter¬ 
mediate in its habit and characters. 

Read also remarks on some varieties of Erica cUiaris and Tetralix. 
By Professor Don, Libr. L.S. 

’ The extreme states of these two species are easily recognised at first 
sight; btift it must be admitted that varieties do occur in which the 
characters of both appear blended. The normal form of ciliaris is 
characterized by its flat, ovate, ternary leaves, elongated axis of its 
inflorescence, oblong and slightly curved corollas, ard naked anthers j 
and that of Tetralix by its quaternary, linear leaves, revolute at the 
edges, capitate inflorescence, globular corollas, and aristate anthers. 
Some of the varieties of ciliaris exhibited to the meeting, for which 
the author was indebted to Mr. Hewett C. Watson, had the axis of 
their inflorescence quite as much depressed as in Tetra/ix, along with 
the narrow quaternary le*aves of that species. Another specimen, 
clearly referrible to Tetralix, had the corolla nearly as long as in cili- 
atis. Another variety of Tetralix, lately discovered in Ireland, and 
which by some botanists is regarded as constituting a distinct spe¬ 
cies, has entirely the hdbit of ciliaris, but with the depressed inflo- 
Tescence,*globalar corollas and aristate anthers, of the former species ; 
%nd it differs from both in the entire absence of the short pubescence 
from the upper surface of the leaves. 

The only permanent mark by which ciliaris and Tetralix can be 
separated is by the absence or presence of the awn-like appendages at 
the base of the anthers. 

'A. comparison of Irish specimens of Gypsocallis mediterranea with 
others contained in the Smithian Herbarium, shows that they agree in 
every essential point; and although the two plants when grown to¬ 
gether in a garden exhibit a somewhat different aspect, there cannot 
remain any doubt as to their identity. G. cornea is readily distinguished 
by the'much greater length of its anthers and ovarium. 


,, , GIBRALTAR SCIENTtFIC SOCIBTY.—NEW OBSERYATORY AT 

CATANIA. . ■ 

, his truly gratifying to s^e that activity in scientificpmauits ur fast 
-spreading from,Britain to her colonies. The institution at Quebec has 
Already Sstinguishe^ itself by the publication 4 )fsotUe able papers on 
-^American.'geology,.^l^graphy, and statistics } and we now find that 
a pew society has started up ^ Gibi^iltay,. wj^iph^ We trust, may prove 
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as sMble aa the Rock iteelf, for the gradual changes in the members 
of so respectable a garrison are ever likely to renew its s*pirit. We 
are alluding to ** The Gibraltar Scientific Society,” of wliich Dr. Bur¬ 
row, D,D-, F,R.S., is thewoithy president} and we hope soon to 
learn the names of the Council- One of that body. Captain W. 11, 
ShirrefF, R,N., and a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, possesses a welUsituated observatory, mounted with excellent 
instruments, in the use of which he has long been expert. This gen¬ 
tleman introduced two yoiing»officers of g»eat merit to the December 
meeting, Lieut. Graves and Lieut. Stanley, of the Navy, on which occa¬ 
sion they were elected honorary members, as a mark of consideration for 
their hydrographical labburs in the Archijielago. We look forward to 
the proceedings of this promising association with much interest. 

The respected correspondent to wliom we are indebted for the 
foregoing notice adds the following: 

“ From a letter from Sig. Cacciatore, of Palermo, I find that the 
University of Catania arc about to build and equip an Observatory, 
partly at their own expense, and partly at that of the King of Naples. 

I have been applied to respecting instruments, &c.” 


LI I. Intelligence and Mhcellanems Articles, 

ON NITRO-BENZIDE AND SU^VHC-BLN^IDE. BY I,. MITSCHER- 

MCll. • 

hot and fuming nitric acid is gradually 
zide, — added to benzine, action ensucsr, accompanied 

will) the evolution of heat; and a peculiar substance is formed, which 
remains dissolved in the hot nitric acid; but when cooled it partly 
separates, and floats on the surface. If the acid is then diluted with 
wuier, this product fails to the bottom of the vessel. By washing, 
and then distilling this substance, it may be obtained perfectly pure, 
as a yellowish liquid, possessing a very sweet taste and peculiar 
odour, somewhat between that of the volatile oil of almonds and oil 
of cinnamon. Its specific gravity is 1*209 at 59^ Fahr., it boils at 
415*4^ Fahr., and distills unchanged. At 37*4° Fahr. it solidifies, 
affording acicular crystals. 

This Bubstunoe may be distilled unchanged with nitric acid. Di¬ 
luted sulphuric acid does not get on it} but when the concentrated 
acid is boiled with it, it is decomposed, with the disengagement of 
sulphurous acid gas, and the solution becomes highly coloured. When 
heated with potassium, it detonates so violently as to break the ves¬ 
sel. It is almost insoluble in water ; neither aether nor alcohol act 
on it. The strong acids, such as the nitric and sulphuric, teadily 
dissolve better at a high than alow temperature. It is composed iS 

12 volumes of the vapour of carbon, 

10 - - hydrogen, 

2 '. . . . . azote, 

4 . - —- oxygen. 

Third Serm. Vol. 8. No 18. March 1886. 3 D 
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^The specific gravity of the vapour is about 4-4. * 

^ 1 volume of nitro-benzide is composed of 

H volumes carbon> 

24 - hydrogen^ 

^ azote, ^ 

1 —^ oxygen. 

The formah'on of nitro-benzide may be explained by supposing that 
a volume of nitric acid gas combines with a volume of benzirte, 
whilst there separates 4 - vol. of hydrogen and + voK of oxygen. 

Sulpho'benzide .—if benzine is mixed with anhydrous sulphuric 
acid it is not decomposed, nor is any sulphurous acid gas liberated; 
but a thick liquid, very soluble in water, ts obtained, which, when 
diluted with water, affords a crystalline substance equal to about 
five or six parts for every 100 of benzine employed. This substance 
is very slightly soluble in water, and may be purified by washing 
with water. To completely purify it, it may be dissolved in 
cether, filtered, the solution crystallized, and the crystals distilled. 
At 212^ Fabr. this substance melts, forming a transparent and colour- 
tess liquid, and boils at a temperature between the boiling-points of 
sulphur and mercury. It is inodorous, insoluble in the alkalies; but 
soluble in the acids, where it separates the water. Heated with 
sulphuric acid, it forms a particular acid, which forms a soluble coni* 
bination with barytes. The other acids do not alter it. 

It is composed of 12 carbon, 

10 hydrogen, 

' 1 sulphur, 

2 oxygen. 

It thus appears that nitro- and sulpho-benzide are formed by the 
upion of nitric acid and sulphuric acid with benzine, and that during 
this combination water is separated. It is owing to this circumstance 
that the union of these substances is so stable as to resist the ordi¬ 
nary methods of separating the acids. M. Mitscherlich, from the 
anaipgy of these bodies with the amides, has proposed to call them 
nitro* and sulpho-benzide .—Journal de Pharmacies Juin 1835. 


FORMATION OF ASTHEU. BY M. MITSCIIERLJCH. 

•The decomposition of alcohol into sether and water is not inter* 
esting merely by the production of a:ther, but is especially so as an 
example of a particular kind of decomposition, which cannot be so 
weUfoIIowed with any other substance, and which is manifested in the 
formation of some important products, for example, in that of al¬ 
cohol itself; M. Mitscherlich has endeavoured to elucidate the 
I^Sbnomena of this decomposition by the following experiments: 
Take a mixture of 100 parts of sulphuric acid, 20 of water, and 50 
of anhydrous alcohol, and heat it gradually until its boiling-pohit 
becomes 284^ Fahrenheit. Alcohol is then allowed u> fall gradt^iy 
into the vessel which contains the mixture, add the current is to be 
so regulated*that the heat of the mixture remains constantly at $84^. 
Jfr fmTv example, the operation be conducted with a mixture of ajx ^ 
oii^j^s of'suiphurie add,'one ounce and one fifth of water, and three 
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of alcohol, and if the density of each two ounces of prodocl'as it ig 
obtained be taken, it will be observed that this density passes gra¬ 
dually from 0*780 to 0*788 and 0*798, and afterwards remains con¬ 
stantly at the last-mentioned density^ which is exactly that of the 
alcohol employed.’ If the operation be properly conducted, an 
unlimited quantity of alcohol may be converted into aether, provided 
th%t^ thestdpkurio acid does not change. The distifTed liquor is 

of two distinct fluids ; the upper one is mther, containing n 
little^prater and alcohol; the lower one is water, with a little, alcohol 
andiipter. Its weight is nearly equal to that of the alcohol employed* 
and 4 is composed of 

^ther. 65 

Alcohol. 18 

Water . 17 —100 

If into six ounces of concentrated sulphuric acid six ounces of 
pure alcohol are suffered to flow gradually, a product of constant 
density is not obtained until the sulphuric acid has taken its pro,- 
portion of water. Take, on the contrary, three ounces of sulphuric 
acid and two ounces of water, and let alcohol be added, drop by drop; 
the first two ounces distilled are merely spirit, if wine o( specihe 
gravity 0*926, containing scarcely a trace of sethcr.. The density 
decreases until the quuntity of water of the sulphuric acid is re¬ 
duced to its proportion, and the product of the distillation has ac¬ 
quired the density of the alcohol, 

If concentrated sulphuric acid be added to anhydrous alcohol in 
excess, pure alcohol distils at first; but* when tlic temperature 
reaches nearly 260°, the first traces of aether begin to appear; the 
production of aether is at its maximum between 284*' and 302°. 

It results, from the preceding observations, that alcohol, when in 
contact with sulphuric acid, is converted into aether and water at a 
temperature of about 284°. A great number of analogous decom¬ 
positions and combinations are known, which may be attributed en¬ 
tirely to the influence of the contact of bodies. The most remark¬ 
able example of this kind is that of the conversion of oxygenated 
water into water and oxvgen, by the slightest trace of the peroxide of 
manganese and some otner substances. The decomposition of sugar 
into alcohol and carbonic acid, the oxidizement of alcohol when it is 
changed into vinegar, are phaenomena of the same kind; and so also 
is the cohversion of starch and sugar by means of sulphuric acid. :. 
M. Mitscberlich, observing that in the preparation of carburetted ' 
hydrogen by means of sulphuric acid and alcohol water is formed 
at the same time, attributes this decomposition of alcohol to the ^ 
influence of mere contact, and not to the affinity of sulphuric acid/ 
for water.—Jemrna/ de 'Pharmacief Juin. 1835. v-, v v 
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ON THE SEPAUATION OP BARYTES AND STROIJTIA.—BY 

MR,. J. D. SMITH. 

The great analogy existing between the salts of barytes and strontisj 
may render an observation on the difference of solnbililty'iii water of 

2D2 
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t^eir chromates worthy of notice ^ and the ihore so, as it adds one 
ib the few methods already devised for the analysis of substances 
containing both these earths. I had remarked some time before, that 
when a solution of neutral chromate of potash was added to one of 
muriate of strontia considerably diluted, no precipitation took place 
until the mixed solutions were boiled, and even then that a large 
quantity of strontia was still held in solution 3 whilst, on the other 
hand, the action of the neutral chromate of potash on a solution of 
muriate of barytes was widely different f for let the solution of barytes 
be ever so largely diluted, yet chromate of potash invariably produced 
precipitation ; so much so that wherever a sulphate was capable of 
detecting this earth, chromate of potash also indicated its presence. 
Wishing to examine some minerals supposed to contain both strontia 
and barytes, it occurred to me that the property possessed by a dilu¬ 
ted solution of muriate of strontia of not precipitating with chromate 
of potash, might be made available for analytical purposes. I there* 
fore made a few experiments to ascertain the fitness of this salt as an 
agent, for separating the salts of these earths when dissolved in a large 
quantity of water. These experiments at first did not afford very 
exact results; for the precipiiated chromate always appeared to in¬ 
dicate rather more barytes than was originally taken ; but this was 
found to be owing to the chromate, like the sulphate of barytes, re¬ 
quiring ignition before weighing, to expel a little water which obsti¬ 
nately adheres to it when dried at low temperatures; this error was 
entirely obviated by heating the chromate to redness previous to 
weighing it. 

The cause of the error being thus ascertained, 20 grs. of carbonate 
of strontia and 5 grs. of carbonate of barytes were dissolved in dilute 
muriatic acid; the solution was carefully evaporated to dryness to expel 
the excess of acid; the dry sail was redissolved in distilled water, and 
Che solution diluted to a pint and a half ; to this was ailded a dilute 
solution of chromate of potash, made with transparent crystals, in 
order to prevent the otherwise possible admixture of sulphate or 
carbonate. After standing for a short time it was filtered, and the 
chromate of barytes washed, dried, and ignited; weight 6'o3 grs.= 
5 grs. of carbonate. The solution and washings were then evapora¬ 
ted to reduce the liquor to a smaller compass, and a solution of 
sesquicarbonate of ammonia added, which precipitated carbonate of 
strontia; this when collected and dried weighed 19*19 grs. 

Another experiment, in which theqiiantity of barytes exceeded that 
of the strontia, was conducted in a similar manner, with the exception 
of the employment of less water (f pint) to dissolve the dry salt be¬ 
fore the addition of the chroniate of potash. In this case there were 
obtained from 12 grs. of carbonate of barytes, and 8 * grs. of car- 
, Innate of strontia, 15*8 1 ^. of chromate = 12*09 grs. of carbonate of 
barytes, and 7'26 grs, of carbonate of strontia.. 
j la both the above experiments it will be remarked that there is less 
carbpnate of strontia obtained than was originally taken: this is Owing 
^jtp^^tr^iitia not being entirely precipitatccTby a solution bf sesquicar- 
bpnatC'^f ammonia; for when this saltanB muriate of strontiil are 
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mised, the former being in excess^ the filtered liquor will become 
slightly turbid on the addition of oxalate of ammonidj, and stirring the 
solution. 

In the following experiment, in which lOgrs. of each carbonate were 
taken, and oxalate substitute<l for sesquicarbonnte of ammonia, the 
results were chromate of barytes I3'04grs.= lOgrs. of carbonate, and 
11 *9 grs, of oxalate 10 grs. of carbonate of strontia; thus showing 
the superiority of oxalate of ammonia as a precipitant for strontia ; 
the only precaution necessary is to have the solution neutral. 

Note. Pyroxylic spirit produces a more intense crimson flame witl^ a 
small quantity of muiiute of strontia than alcohol does, and conse¬ 
quently is of greater service as a test for recognising strontia when 
occurring in minute quantity. 

St. Thomas i Hospital, 

Keb. ]m. 


COMPOSITION OF CARBONATE OF ZINC-—BY MR. J. D. SMITH. 

When solutions of sesquicarbonate of ammonia and sulphate of 
zinc are mixed, a white, bulky, and gelatinous precipitate is produced; 
this after repeated washings with hot water, by which carbonic acid 
gas is plen^ lully evolved, falls us a white powder. 80 grs. of this 
powder lost by ignition grs., and 80 grs dissolved in a counter¬ 
poised bottle of dilute sulphuric acid, lost 12*5 grs. of carbonic acid. 
From these experiments it appears that 80 grs. of this powder are 
composed of 57*5 grs. oxide of zinc, 12 .^^ gr.s. of carbonic acid, and 
10 grs. of water; which numbers indicate a compound of 2 ^ eqs of 
oxide of zinc, 2 eqs. of water, and I eq. of carbonic acid 5 which may 
be viewed either as a -f carbonate of zinc with 4 eqs. of water, or as 
I eq. of hydmted subsesquicaibonate of zinc united to 1 eq. of hy¬ 
drate of zinc. Its equivalent number being in former case 280, in 
the latter 140, 

or 2 ^ eqs. of oxide of zinc 100 

1 eq. of carbonic acid 22 

2 eqs. of water. 18—140. 

St. Tliomab's !lo^pital, 

Feb. 1836. 


ON niOLITEj A SUPPOSED BISELENIURET OF ZINC, AND 

BERITSf SUPPOSED TO BE CARBONATE OF TELLURIUM^-^BY 
PROFESSOR DEL RIO. 

An account is given by Mr. Del Rio, in vol. iv. of tjie Phil. Mag. 
and Ann., p. 113, of two new minerals found in Mexico; one supposed 
to be biseleniuret of zinc and sulphuret of mercury, which in honour 
of Mr, Del Rio 1 have named Riolite; the other, considered a bisele¬ 
niuret of zinc and bisulphuret of mercury, I have named Culebrite, 
from the place in which it occurs. 

By the last mail I have received the following letter from Mr. Dei 
I^io relative to the first of these substances, and to another mineral, 
supposed to be carbonate of tellurium, which I shall b^ obliged (o the 
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mhxm of the Fbfl. Mag. and Journal of Science to insert in that 
]Peb* 13,1836^ H. J. BaooKB, 


Dear Sir, “ Mexico, November 14, tSSS. 

* I have again examined the mineral you have been so kind as to 
IliKtae JRiolite, and have found it to be not a xeleniuret of zinc, but a 
sekniUTfi ore with a variable mixture of Aulphoseleniuret of mer-* 
cttiy, and selemarets of cadmium and iro^, 

f put in a retort 53| grs* which 1 washed to separate the carbonate 
of lime : as some particles were attached to the sides of the retort, 
I washed it down with some water, and at the moment many round 
little lumps of selenium arose to the surface, which was covered with 
a film of the same, proving that it wa^ not combined There were sub¬ 
limed by the distillation 3H grs of selenium and of mercury, which 
was also amalgamated with selenium; and there lemained in the re¬ 
tort 10 grs. of a yellow and grey jwwder. 

K i treated the 10 grs. with muriatic acid, wliich dissolved the iron 
an’d the cadmium, and the selenium was precipitated as a black pow¬ 
der, which amounted to ^ gr. 

I precipitated the diluted solution (1.) with a small bar of zinc: 
grey and voluminous cadmium was easy to be distinguished from 
the iron : both amounted to gr. 

3. The iron was dissolved in diluted muriatic acid, and the cadmium 
in concentrated ^ and the last was precipitated again with a bar of zinc 
ill a crucible of platinum, tb which some cadmium was attached as a 
stiver white metal, and some was precipitated as a dark giey powder, 
whieh deposited upon the charcoal at the blowpipe a reddish brow n ring. 

4. Together with the black powder (I.) I observed another preci- 
jyiitate lighter in colour and heavier, which I separated by w^ashing, 

treated with hydrochloromuriatic acid. All was dissolved imme¬ 
diately, and red selenium arose to the surface, which was reduced 
tif-'t^lcnious acid by the addition of nitric acid : there remained only 
wili^lted globule of sulphur. At the same time some sulphate of lime 


precipitated, which amounted to gr. 

5» I precipitated the last solution with hydrosulphate of ammonia, 
and I obtained 6| grs, of sulphuiet of meicury, 

6. The selenium (1.) was put in a little capsule over the lamp in 
a dark corner of my room with adine sulphuric acid, and gave many 
small flashes 6f light on the surface of the liquid of the selenlous acid 
whicti sublimed; I smelled some sulphurous acid, and the decanted 
solutbn precipitated red selenium with water; the remaining solution 
^pjrecipxtated /he same without watery and there was at the bottom 
^enbos acid as a white powder. 

/ As tiie quantities of mercury and cadmium are variable, because I 
mote in other sfieciinenS; I think this mineral is nothing el«>« 
'iMwiU mixture to which no formula can properiy be applied- 

VginAing) when I thought it wasa seleniuret of a fixed base, 
twice ai the blowpipe %vith some iron and borax, and after 
Asmlnfl: W charcoal I found both times the next day very small doubfl^ 
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rhomboidal, oblique pyramids of selenioret of iron of a dark gtdv'iw 
lour: the iron was dissolved in muriatic acid^ and the black seletiiun- 
was precipitated. 

I take profit of this oppor||unity to let you know that the fferrefiti 
is not a carbonate of tellurium, as it was announced by my pupil, bp 
of line and nickel, which gives to it the pretty pistachio and grass- 
green colour: it contains also some cobalt; and the apple-green 
fibrous, and very soft sul)st^nce, which accompanies it, and 1 sup¬ 
posed erroneously to be a species of the preceding, shows to be at the 
blowpipe an arseniate of nickel. 

As soon as I get sonfe pieces of your Culebrite, I will examine U, 
and give you notice. 

Andhea del Rio. 

«« I I r 

METCOROLOGICAt OBSERVATIONS FOR JANUARY i836< 

it> MARKS. 

January 1. Snow. 2, Severe frost ! slight snow At ni*,ht. 

S Thawing: cloudy and fine. 4. Cloudy, storniy, 8. IJaRy: fine- 

9. Frosty. lo. Stormy, with <ioine snow. 11. Overcast: heavy rmOv 
12. Sharp frost * elcur anil calm. 13. Frost) : cloudy. 14. Cloudy and 

windy. J). Heavy rain: dear and windy at night. 16,17. Clear and 

frost!. I >*. Cloudy and cold. 19. Fine. 20. Frosty haze : overcast. 

21. Fine: cltMr. 2J. Slight rain. 23. Boisterous. 24—26. Very fine. 
27. Fme: stormy at night. 28. Fine: slight rain: windy. 29. Cloudy and 
cold, SO. Clear and frost! fine but cold. 31. Rain. 

The plan which is followed in regard to the«nieceorological observAtiona" 
made at the tiarilcii of the Horticultural Society, is in accordance tvith 
that recommended by Professor Oaniell in his e.xcellent Meteorotog;icAi 
Essays. A full account of the instruments employed is given by Mr. Booth 
in vol- vii., p. 97, of the First Series of the Hort. Soc. Transactions, ft will 
oe proper, however, to mention such circumstances as are connected with 
the abstractwhich appears in the Phil. Mag. and Journal of Science. 

The barometer is siiuated about fourteen feet above the mean leva! of 
the Thames, at Chiswick, The observations are taken at 8 a.m., 1 p.m,, 
and 10 p.M. A correction is made for every observation for the capacity 
of the cistern, the neutral point of the barometer, and the temperature of 
the mercury; so that the column of mercury is reduced to that which, at 
a temperature of 32°, would bal ince the atmosphere. The thermome*' 
ters indicating the ntAr. and min of temperature are self-registering, and 
ofRutherfonl^s construction; they are placed in an open space in the 
Arboretum, and are protected from the rays of the sun by a sort of tw* 
brella of painted canvas^ They are attached to the post which supports* 
the umbrella, a little below the level of the margin of the latter, and Aboui 
four feet from the ^ound. 

The rain-gauge is made according to Mr. i^oward $ directions, inihia 
work upon the Climate of London. The quantity is registered every mom* 
ing, when there is any, at 8 a.m. The direction of the wind ^ted jat 
1 f-H. * 

.Boiton.-^January 1, 2, Cloudy. 3, Cidbdy; rain p.m. 4.. Cloudy. 
5*Pine. 6. Cioudy.. ?, 8. f^ne. 9. Cloudy. 10, Cloudy: stiqw; F-w* 
11, l2i^oudy. 13. Fine. 14. Fine: snow melted s storiiy i^t, wjbh 
rain, 1 ^ Fine:rain r.M. 16)17. Fine. ta. Cloudy; mitt km. 

20,21. Cloudy. 22. Cloudy a rain p.m. 2S. Stormy. 24. Fine * * 

25. Fbggy. 26, Cloudy. 27. Pine. 28. Fine: rain km. '39.'Fihe: snow 
A.M. 30 . Cloudy and stonnj; snow a.m. 3 U Snow. 
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LIII. Qb\etvaiions upm the Ilabils of fhe VXecotus SMrxiws^ 

ot Long-eai ed Hat. liy J. ul C. Sowerby, Esq.^ F.L.S.* 

A BOUT tlie beginnhi^ of Auf^ust J i 5 «t, a liMng specimen 
of tlie Long-eared Bat was given to iny children. We 
constructed a cage ftir him by covering a 1 ttx with gau/e and 
making a round hole in the side fitted with a phial cork. 
When he was awake we fed him with flies introduced through 
this hole, and thus kept him for several weeks. The animal 
soon became familiar, and immediately a fly was presented 
alive at the hole he would run or fly from any part of the 
cage and sei4c it in our fingers, but a dead or quiet fly he 
never would touch. At other times dozens of flies and grass¬ 
hoppers have been left in his cage, and waking him by their 
noise, he dexterously caught them as they hopped or flew 
about, but uniformly disregarded them while they were at 
rest. The common Blatta, hard Beetles, and Caterpillar he 
refused, t ven after he had been induced by their moving to 
attack them. As we became still more familiar our new friend 
was invited to join in our evening amusements, to which he 
contributed his full sliare by flitting round the room, at times 
settling upon our persons and permitting us to handle and 
caress him. He announced his ^ing awake by a shrill chirp, 

* Read at the first Philosophical Meeting of the Camden Literary and 
Scientific Institution, January 1836: and now communicated by the 
Author. 

Third Series. Vol. 8. No. 47. April 1836. 2 E 
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which was much more acute than that of the Cricket. Now 
was the proper time for feeding him. 1 before stated that he 
only took iiis food alive: it was also observed that not only 
was motion necessary, but that generally some noise on the 
part of the fly was required to induce him to accept it; and 
this fact was soon discovered by the children, who were en¬ 
tertained by his taking flies from their fingers as he flew by 
them, before he was bold enough,to settle upon their hands 
to devour his victims. They quickly improved upon their 
discovery, and by imitating the booming of a bee, induced 
the bat, deceived by the sound, to settle upon their faces, 
wrapping his wings round their lips and searching for the ex¬ 
pected fly. We observed that if he took a fly while on the 
wing, he frequently settled to masticate it; and when he had 
been flying about a long time he would rest upon a curtain, 
pricking his ears and turning his head in ail directions, 
when if a fly were made to buzz, or the sound imitated, he 
would proceed directly to the spot, even on the opposite side 
of the room, guided, it should appear, entirely by the ear. 
Sometimes he took his victim in his mouth, even though it 
was not flying; at other times he inclosed it in his wings, with 
which he formed a kind of bag-net; this was his general plan 
when in his cage, or when the fly was held in our fingers or 
between our lips. 

From these observations I should conclude that many of 
the movements of the Bat upon the wing are directed by his 
exquisite sense of hearing. May not the sensibility of this 
organ be naturally greater in those animals whose organs of 
vision are too susceptible to bear daylight, when those organs, 
from their nature, would necessarily be of most service ? such 
as the cat, who hunts much by the ear, and the mole, who 
feeding in the dark recesses of his subterranean abode is very 
sensible of the approach of danger and expert in avoiding it. 
In the latter case large external ears are not required, because 
sound is well conveyed by solids and along narrow cavities. 
In the cases of many bats and of owls tlie external ears are 
remarkably developed. Cats combine a quickness of sight 
with acute hearing; they hunt by the ear, but they follow their 
prey by the eye. Some bats are said to feed upon fruits; have 
they the same delicacy of hearing, feeling, &c. as others ? 
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LIV, Observations on the fi'equent Presence of Lead in En¬ 
glish Chemical Preparations! on the Cause of that Pre¬ 
sence; and other Remarks relative thereto. By Gustavus 
Schweitzer*. 


examination of the purity of chemical preparations, 
^ in which I have been engaged for some time, convinces 
me that many of them are*impure and contain lead. In se¬ 
veral whicli 1 have examined I have found subcarbonate of 


magnesia containing Jead<in the proportion of 2*40 grains 
subcarbonate of lead m 1000 grains of snbcarbonate of mag¬ 
nesia. Bicarbonate of potash contained a similar proportion; 
bicarbonate of soda, subcarbonate of ammonia, &c. showed 
the same impurity. It is clear, when these substiinces, so 
universally used, contain lead, that many other combinations 
which are prepared from them must be equally impure. The 
cause of this impurity arises greatly from the manner in which 
these substances are prepared. Leaden vessels are too often 
used for the crystallization and precipitation of them, and how 
easily alkaline substances act on lead is too well known to 
need comment. But another cause of this impurity, although 
the ()ortiun present is .but very small, is the white glass used 
in this country, which must be an object of great consequence 
to practical chemists and druggists. I know not whether any 
direct experiments have been made to show what influence 
alkalies, acids, and salts may have on white glass. I have 
therefore endeavoured to ascertain this point by the following 
experiments. White glass bottles, such as are used for medi¬ 
cine, were taken and filled, some with distilled water and 
others with common water. No lead was imparted to the 
water in either case, even after inimersion in it for a few 
weeks exposed to a common temperature; but when the di¬ 
stilled water was impregnated with carbonic acid gas, after a 
few days the fluid gave, with the proper tests, ample proof of 
the existence of lead ; and when boiled to expel the gas, no 
indication of lead w’as obtained, proving that a bicarbonate of 
lead was formed by the action of the carbonic acid gas on the 
glass. Acetic acid, nitric acid, muriatic acid also take up 
lead from white glass. Diluted sulphuric acid, after standing 
some time in these glasses, shows no indication of dissolved 
lead, but after pouring off the acid and rinsing the bottle 
with nitric acid the presence of lead was detected. Neutral 
salts showed an equal action when they contained such acids 
as produce with oxide of lead insoluble combinations, or com- 


• Comniunicatcci by the Author. 
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binations of very sparing solubility, and produced more or 
less a film on the glass, which film was dissolved by nitric 
acid;—as the phosphates, oxalates, chromates, sulphates. 
Chloride of lead is but slightly soluble in pure water, and 
according to my analysis 100 parts of distilled water will dis¬ 
solve 0'74 part of chloride of lead. Solutions of chlorides 
will also dissolve chloride of lead, ntore or less, according to 
their strength, but still less than lUstilled water, because when 
to a concentrated solution of chloride of lead in distilled 
water a few drops of chloride of Cj^Iciuin of 0’2 strength are 
added, the greater part of the chloride of lead will be sepa¬ 
rated, but bv chloride of calcium in excess the chloride of lead 
will be retaken up, (13iscbof, ifeues tjahre^sb, d> Chemie und 
Fhysick^) This 1 found to occur with the ctilorides of am¬ 
monium, iron, lithium, magnesium, potassium, sodium, and 
zinc, and most likely will be provetl to be the case with all 
chlorides of a corresponding strength. Therefore chloride of 
lead will be imparted to a solution of a chloride when kept 
in white glass bottles according to the strength of the solution 
of the chloride; the more chloride the solution may contain 
the less will be taken up of the chloride of lead. The chlorides 
will take up by boiling a considerable quantity of chloride of 
lead, a portion of which will crystallize when the fluid is 
cooled down. 

Caustic alkalies act very powerfully on white glass, and 
much oxide of lead will be dissolved. Caustic ammonia acts 
very slightly on the glass; subcarbonate of potash, soda, and 
ammonia also take up lead, but considerably less than the 
caustic alkalies. A strong solution of-the subcarbonates will 
take up less than a diluted one. Volatile oils show no action 
on the glass. These experiments prove that the white glass 
bottles commonly used are not fit fur chemical and medical 
purposes; which fact is worthy of the attention of the Medical 
Board. The great addition of oxide of lead in the manufac¬ 
ture of glass to make it more fusible must be avoided. Accord¬ 
ing to the'analysis of Faraday, the ordinary Hint glass contains 
33'28 per cent of oxide of lead, whereas for all chemical or 
medical purposes a glass free from lead should be used. 

A piece of lead perfectly clean and bright on the surface 
was kept in distilled water in a closed vessel, and after some 
time showed a white crystalline coating of subcarbonate of 
lead; the fluid was also filled with little crystalline scales. 
The fluid turned red litmus-paper blue, and tests indicated 
freely the presence of lead in the fluid; but when it was care¬ 
fully filtered through paper which had been freed by weak 
nitric acid from its impurity, no indication of lead whatever 
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was perceived, showing that the carbonate of lead w^ merely 
dispersed in the water and not dissolved. A similar effect 
was shown by oxide of lead treated with pure water, but no 
solution of it was perceptible if it was kept with the water, 
whether in an open or a closed vessel;—a fact which is op¬ 
posed to the received opinions*. Well-water and mineral 
water corrode lead, forming a coating of oxide of lead on the 
metal without taking up a particle of the oxide; but mineral 
waters stn^igly impregnated with carbonic acid gas I found to 
contain faint traces of lead, when they had been lor some time 
in contact with it. ]M^. W%lker according to his analysis found 
in the mineral water of Bath, lead originating from the pipes 
or pump used for the conveying of the water. (Quarterly 
Journal of Science, Literature, and Art, January to March, 
1829.) Might not the lead in these instances be dispersed 
mechanically in the water ? The result of my experiments 
induces me to believe so. 

Volatile oil dissolves lead freely. Alcohol and mtheivwhen 
pure, do not act on that metal. When an alkaline fluid contains 
a of lead, the best test to apply is the hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia, as this reagent will detect joo.otfo 8*'- of crystallized 
acetate of lead ; but this is almost the limit of its dilution, as 
the observation must-be made by thg light falling upon the 
surface of the liquid, which must Jiave a diameter of not much 
less than one inch. In a neutral fluid, or in one which is only 
slightly acid, the presence of lead may be shown by the appli¬ 
cation of sulphuretted hydrogen gas; but it is advisable to avoid 
the use of nitric acid, as by a little surplus of it faint traces of 
lead will be easily overlooked. Acetic acid is preferable be¬ 
cause its surplus does not affect the delicacy of the hydrosulphu- 
retted gas. Very gooA tests also are soluble sulphates and chro¬ 
mates, particularly to decide on the nature of the metal, al¬ 
though not to such an extent as the tests before mentioned. 
Chromate of potash will indicate traces of lead, when sulphate 
of soda ceases to do so. Sulphate of lead will be partly dis¬ 
solved by concentrated nitric acid; muriatic acid shows traces 
of lead, acetic acid only faintly shows them. Chromate of 
lead when treated with strong sulphuric acid will be changed 
into sulphate of lead, and the decanted acid will contain no 
lead. Nitric acid dissolves traces of lead from the chromate; 
muriatic acid changes the chromate of lead into chloride of 
lead and the chromic acid into oxide of chrome by develop¬ 
ing chlorine, particularly by the application of heat. Acetic 

* Haiidbuch der iheoretischenChentie von Leopold Gmelin, 1 Band, 2Abth. 
p. 1073. [See on this subject Capt; Yorkes paper in Loud, and Ediub. 
Phil. Mag., vol. v. p. 81.—Emx.] 
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acid acted on chromate of lead and tcAk up some lead, parti¬ 
cularly when the acid was for several days in contact with it: 
according to Mans, (Poggendorff’s Annalen^ band ix. p. 127.) 
it is not soluble in acetic acid. 

Royal German Spa, Brighton, GUSTAVUS ScHWElTZEH. 

November 29 , 1835 . 


LV. Further Researches in the Undulatory Theory of Light. 

By John Tovgp^,*^^. 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

/RESERVING that my paper on the relation between the 
length and velocity of a wave of light, inserted in your 
Number for January last, has received, in your Number for 
February, a favourable notice from your eminently scientific 
correspondent Professor Powell, 1 venture to send you a con¬ 
tinuation of toy researches. 

My object now is to transform the general equations (3.) 
of that paper, into others adapted to any case of undulation 
in which the directions of the coordinates can be so taken 
that the displacements rj, may be regarded as i'unctions of 
X and t. 

On the condition just stated, we have, by Taylor’s formula, 



d:x* 


Ax- Aa^ Ax* 

2 ^ dx^' 2.3 dx*' 



ij Ax* 
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dP ’ 2.3 ^ dx* 
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d^^ A 
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Ax* 
dx* ‘ 2 . 3 . 4 ? 


+ &C. 


Now, suppose the arrangement of the molecules in the state 
of equilibrium to be such that for every molecule on one side 
of ffi, within the sphere of its influence, there is another at 
an equal distance on the opposite side; then, if we substitute 
these expressions for A A»), A in the first of the equa¬ 
tions (3.), the sums S. ^ (r) A jt, £ . ip (r) AjP, S.\l/(r)A 
2.4/(r) AarS 2. \|/(r) A^ Aa;% 2 . \J/(r) A_y A j;*, 
2.(r) A 2 A x’, 2 . (f) Az A X*y &c., in which the degrees 

of the products of the variations are odd, will vanish; be¬ 
cause, whatever be the signs of Ajt, A^, Az for any molecule, 
these signs will all be changed for the corresponding mole- 
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.cule on the opposite side of m; consequently the signs of the 
odd products of the variations will be changed, while the ab* 
solute values of the variations and of their products remain 
the same for both molecules. This supposition respecting the 
arrangement of the molecules is due to M. Cauchy, and ap¬ 
pears very probable; because it seems impossible to conceive 
how the equilibrium could subsist unless it were true. It is 
also probable that the sp|;iere of the influence of each mole¬ 
cule com))rehends a great number of other molecules; and 
accordingly we shall assume this as an hypothesis. Now, as 
we cannot suppose tlie molecules, in their state of equilibrium, 
to be more crowded in one part of the sphere than another, it 
follows that the terras of the other sums z . 4; (r) A a?*, 
2.4/ (r) Ay A .r*, 2.4* (r) A » A jr®, 2«4^ (»•) A a: A a?®, &c., in 
which there are odd powers of the variations, will be about 
half of them positive and half negative, and will nearly destroy 
each other, and consequently these sums will nearly vanish. 
Neglecting them as well as the former, the first of the equa¬ 
tions (S.) becomes, by the substitution. 




Ax® Ax^ 

2 ^ da/^ ‘ 2.3.4 


+ &c.)| 


The second and third of the equal ions (3.) are of the same 
form as the first; consequently, if we transform them in the 
same manner, and, for the sake of abridgement, put 


2 . (c^ (r) + 4» (r) A.r®) Ax® = s® 


m 

2^2. (4) (r) + 4f (r) Ax*) Ax* = s« 

&c. &c. 

m 

^ • (‘1’ w + (^) A X® = s,® 

fit 

2.3.4 ^ + 'K»‘) V® 


Y 2 . (4> (r) + 'I' (f) A z®) A X® = s,® 

(^) + 4^^ Az*) Ax* « s,/» 
&c. &c. 


we shall have 
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df% ^ -2 ^ ^ 


» '«% 


rfoT' 

__ » 

^ ‘’dx^ 


dx^ 


( 2 .) 


dt^ “~^‘>’dx^ ^ rf^4 


+ &c. 


These etjiiations show that the displacements in the three 
rectangular directions are, lo the extent to which we have 
carried the approximation, independent df each other. 

We have supposed the masses of the molecules to be all 
equal; but if tlie medium be composed of two fluids uniformly 
mixed, and if the masses of the molecules of one fluid be all 
equal to m, and of the other all equal to »«', the equations 
(2.), which we have just obtained, will still be of the same 
form ; because each of the sums S may then be divided into 
two parts, one of which parts, multiplied by »», will embrace 
the molecules of one of the fluids, while the other part mul¬ 
tiplied by m', will comprehend the molecules of the other 
fluid; and the molecules of each fluid may be conceived to be 
arranged in the manner which we have supposed. In this way 
the equations may be extended to the case of any compound 
medium in which the elementary media are uniformly mingled. 

In another communication I propose to deduce the inte¬ 
grals of the equations (2.), and point out the extent of their 
application. I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

Evesham, Feb. 9, 1836. JoHN TovEY. 


P.S. There are three typographical errors in my last paper. 
At page 9, line 12, for a: read Ax; page 10, line 3, for dz* 

read A z^; and line 22, same page, for s'* read 
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LVI. An Abstract of a Memoir on Physical Geology ; with 
a farther Exposition of certain Points connected with the 
Subject. By W. Hopkins, Esq.^ M.A., F.G.S.f of St. PeteFs 
CMegCi Cambridge. 

[Continued from p. 236.] 

II. pTAVING now reduced the determination of the hori- 
-*■ -2' zontal directions of the Assures produced in the ele^ 
vated mass to that of the Assure which would be produced 
in a {>]ane lamina every point of which is subjected to known 
tensions, we may proceed with this latter problem. Our Aral 
object is to determine the direction in which the tensions haxx 
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the greatest tendency to cause a fissure to begin at any proposed 
point. To give all requisite generality to the investigation, 
let us suppose there to be any number of these tensions, and 
let F,^ , &c. denote tiieir respective intensities at any pro¬ 

posed point,/3,,/S^, &c. the angles which their directions 
make with that of F; 




/. 

-r 
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_ A 


a. 


&c. ; 


X/4 cos 2 ^ == /X, cos 2 jS, + jxj cos 2 4, &c. 

the angle which the required direction makes with that of 
F; we snail have for the determination of 


cot* \|/ 4 


142/* cos 2 ^ 


cot 4'— I — 0.* 


X /u sin 2 ^ 

This equation will determine the direction in which the ten¬ 
sions have the greatest tendency to cause a fissure to begin at 
any assigned point, but when its formation has begun, it is ob¬ 
vious that the state of tension in its immediate vicinity must 
be alteted, and that the tensions thus modified may not have 
a tendency to continue the fissure in the same direction as that 
in which it was the tendency of the original tensions to make 
it begin, I have shownf, however, that .with our hypothesis 
as to the mode of action of the eievatory force (see p. 234>) the 
above equation will be very approximately applicable to the 
action of these modified as well as to that of the original ten¬ 
sions. 

The actual direction in which the fissure will be formed 
will not in all cases depend solely upon this tendency of the 
tensions, but partly also on the constitution of the elevated 
mass. If, however, its cohesive power be perfectly uniform, 
it is manifest that this direction will be determined by the ten¬ 
sions alone, or will coincide with that given by the above 
equation. It will appear also that this is equally true in cer¬ 
tain other cases; when it is not so, the effect of any peculiac 
constitution of the elevated mass must be invesdgatea. I shall 
now proceed with these points. 

Let us still confine our attention to a simple lamina of uni¬ 
form thickness. Its cohesive power at any proposed point 
may be estimated in exactly the same manner as the intensity 
of the tension at that point:};. Let the point of the lamina be 
designated by P, and draw through it, in any direction in the 
^ane of the lamina, a straight line whose length is unity. 
Then. conceive two equal and opposite forces C/v/*) acting 


% 

See Memoir^ p. 1$. t Memoir, pp. 20,21. 
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ttniformly along this line perpendicular to it« and in the plane 
of the lamina, on the contiguous particles situated respec* 
lively on opposite sides of the line, thus tending to form 
a fissure along it. The cohesive power opposes this tendency, 
and if it be uniform along the line just mentioned it will be 
measured that value o\f which is just sufficient to over¬ 
come it. If the cohesive power along this line be variable, f 
will manifestly not be a measure of it with reference to the 
single point P. In such case we must conceive the cohesive 
power to be equal (for the unit of length) at every point of 
the line to that at P, and then that value of f (which we may 
designate by fJ) which would, under such circumstances, just 
overcome the cohesive power, may be taken as a measure of 
it at the point P, when estimated in the direction perpendicu¬ 
lar to the above line through that point. 

In the first place let us suppose the value of 11 the same for 
every direction of this line; then is it manifest that the direc¬ 
tion in which a fissure may be formed immediately at the 
point P cannot be determined in any degree by the cohesive 
power, since its value is the same for every direction through 
P. The same conclusion will clearly apply to every point 
where the value of 11 is independent of angular direction, and 
equally so whether/Z be the same or difierent-for different 
points, i, e. whether the cohesive ))ower be uniform or vari¬ 
able, so long as its variation depends solely on the position of 
the point P; or, in mathematical language, the above con¬ 
clusion will hold whenever ZI is a function only of the co¬ 
ordinates of P. In such case then, the fissure will be formed 
through P in that direction in which the tensions there have 
the greatest tendency to form it, and our equation will be as 
strictly applicable for the determination of this direction as if 
the lamina were perfectly homogeneous. We shall be able 
shortly to extend still further the conditions under which this 
equation will be similarly applicable. 

- It is easy>to extend the above reasoning from a lamina to 
tbevgeneral elevated mass. 

however, the value of il be different for different angu¬ 
lar positions of our line of a unit of length through P« (as, 
for instance, when a laminated or jointed structure prevails 
in the mass, or any accidental line of less resistance passes 
through the proposed point,) it is manifest that the direction 
of the fissure there will depend on the tensions and this vari¬ 
able value of 17 conjointly, and the equation above given will 
. ho longer suffice generally for ks determination. The case of 
laminated or jointed masses I professedly exclude from these 
investigations, since their lines of dislocation will necessarily 
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bd p}*incipally determined by their peculiar structure, and 
will therefore be in great measure independent of the causes 
whose edects I am investigating. The case however of th4 
existence of partial and irregular lines of less resistance, re^ 
garded as modifying, and not as principal causes, comes within 
the sphere of our investigations. We may now proceed td 
this point. 

Recurring again to the sin;^le case of a lamina, it is easily 
shown* that if a fissure in its continuous propagation through 
consecutive points meet a line of less resistance, it will t)e 
propagated across it widiout change of direction, or along it, 
according as a certain condition is or is not satisfied, this con¬ 
dition depending on the angle at which the fissure meets the 
line of less resistance, and the cohesive power along tliat line 
estimated in a direction perpendicular to it. If this angle be 
a right angle the condition is necessarily satisfied, as it must 
be also if the angle do not deviate much from a right angle, 
unless the cohesive power just mentioned be extremely small, 
so that in such cases the line of less resistance will have no 
effect on the <lirection of the fissure. If the angle just men¬ 
tioned deviate too much from a right angle, the'fissure will be 
propagated along the line of less resistance; but I have 
shownf that when this ceases to be the case it will almost im¬ 
mediately resume the direction determined by our equation, 
so that if these lines of less resistance exist only partially and 
irregularly, and be of limited extent, they will only produce 
partial deviations in the direction of the fissure, without very 
materially affecting its general bearing. This reasoning again 
is easily extended to the general mass. 

We shall now be able to arrive (as intimated above) at 
another and important condition respecting the constitution 
of the elevated mass, with which our equation will be strictly 
applicable to determine the direction of a fissure. If a single 
tension act at a point of a lamina, it is easily shown;}; (and in 
fact is in itself sufficiently obvious,) that the resulting fissure 
will be perpendicular to the direction of the tension, the co¬ 
hesive power being such as above shown (p. 274) to be consis¬ 
tent with the strict application of our equation. In like mati* 
ner it may be easily conceived, that since all the tensions act 
in the planes of their respective laminte, whatever their hori- 
Kontal directions ma^ be, the resulting fissure, whatever may 
be its horizontal direction, must necessarily (independently 
of perturbing causes,} lie in a plane perpendicular to each 
lamina at the points where it intersects it. Hence, then, it 


* Memoir, p. 24. 


t Memoir, p. 23. 

2F2 


I Memoir, p.. 14. . 
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follows that however small the cohesion may be between two 
successive laminae or strata, this will produce no effect on the 
position of the fissure. In such case then its horizontal di¬ 
rection will still be accurately determined by our equation. 
I'his is important, because in a stratified mass the cohesion 
between different betls must probably be often much less than 
that between the constituent particles of each bed. The same 
conclusion will hold with respect to any accidental planes of 
less resistance which do not deviate too much from horizon¬ 
tal ity ; but if they be vertical, or nearly so, they will produce 
the accidental and partial deviations which have already been 
noticed. 

In forming a judgement of the probable extent of these 
planes of less resistance, we must be careful not to be too 
much influenced by the impressions produced by the exami¬ 
nation of a disturbed district, since we are now speaking of 
the existence of these planes in the undisturbed mass. I would 
also observe, that we are only concernetl with this kind of 
discontinuity in the cohesive power, so far as it depends on 
local and irregular, and not on general causes, since, as already 
stated, I exclude those cases in which any regularly jointed or 
laminated structure may be supposed to have existed in the 
mass previously to its elevation. Now as far as the planes we 
are speaking of might be cau^d by accidental circumstances 
in the constitution or deposition of the mass, it would seem 
necessary to suppose them irregular in position and partial in 
extent; in w'hich case, as we have seen, partial deviations 
only would be produced by them in the vertical or horizontal 
directions of the fissure. 

It appears then from what has preceded, that the equation 
above given will accurately determine the direction of a fissure 
at any proposed point, produced by tensions such as we have 
supposed, not only, in a homogeneous mass, but also in a mass 
in which there may be any number of planes of less resist¬ 
ance, provided they do not deviate too much from horizon- 
tality, and notwithstanding any variation in the cohesive power 
of the mass depending on the difference of position of one 
, ptfint and another. From the interpretation of the equation, 
it appears that the fissure (or rather its intersection with a 
horizontal plane) will in general be rectilinear only in the 


particular case in which the ratios 



&c. are the same 


for every point through which it passes, supposing the direc¬ 
tions of the tensions at one point respectively parallel to those 
at another. There is, however, one important exception, viz. 
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the case in which there are two tensions only, and these ten¬ 
sions at right angles to each other. The direction of the fis¬ 
sures will then be always perpendicular to that of the greater 
tension. If therefore the directions of this tension at different 
points be parallel to each other, the fissure will be rectilinear, 
whatever be the ratio of the two tensions. The case of a 
single tension is a particular case of the above, when the 
smaller tension vanishes.. If there be two tensions making an 
acute angle A^ith each other, the direction of the fissure will 
be within the exterior or obtuse angle between the directions 
of the tensions; an^ if one tension be considerably greater 
than the other, or if the angle between their directions do not 
deviate materially from a right angle, the fissure will lie much 
nearer to the direction of the smaller tension* than to that of 
the greater. 

111. Having thus explained how a single fissure may be 
formed, and its direction determined, let us consider the for¬ 
mation of a number of similar fissures all following the same 
law, and not remote from each other, thus forming a system 
qfjissures. In the greater number of cases in which such sy¬ 
stems have been recognised the lines of dislocation have been 
approximately rectilinear and parallel. It will suffice, there¬ 
fore, to take this case, which will be somewhat the most simple 
to explain. ^ 

In the first place I have considered in my memoir, how far 
it would be possible that the fissures of a system should be 
formed consecutively. For this purpose I have examined the 
modification which would be produced* in the tension of the 
mass by the existence of a rectilinear fissure extending for any 
assigned distance, assuming, for the greater simplicity, the 
mass to be acted on by one system, of tensions perpendicular 
to the fissure; and it appears that if we draw a line perpendi¬ 
cular to the fissure and meeting it at a point P, not too near 
its extremities, the tension at any proposed point of this line 
and in its direction (or perpendicular to the fissure) will lie 
less than that which will be caused by the existence of the 
fissure, in a direction parallel to itself, provided the distance 
of* the proposed point from the fissure be less than theVidius 
of curvature at P of the curve formed by the intersection of 
the vertical side of the fissure with a horizontal planef. Now 
it has been before stated that when there are two tensions at 
any point in directions perpendicular to each other, if they 
produce a fissure it must be perpendicular to the greater of 

• Comiclerably nearer to it than the resultant of two forces respectively 
equal in intensity to the two tensions, and in the same directions. 

f Memoir, p. 33. 
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these tensions, and tlierefore, in the present case, perpendn 
cular to the Former fissure. Consequently, since the radiiis 
of curvature aliove mentioned will, if the fissure be of con¬ 
siderable length, be very large at every point, it will be im¬ 
possible for a second fissure to be formed parallel to the first 
and not very remote from it, by the general tensions to which 
the mass is supposed to be subjected *. 

We may conceive, however, any number of parallel fissures 
in the case we are considering to be formed simultaneously. 



Thus suppose two parallel fissures, AP, A'P', produced by 
tensions acting perpendicularly to their directions, to begin 
simultaneously at A and A', and also to arrive at P, P' at the 
same instant, P P' being perpendicular to A P and A' P'. 
There will manifestly be no reason why they should not in 
such case be continued simultnne4|sly from P, P', just as they 
began at the same instant at A and A'. If, however, the re¬ 
laxation produced by the opening of A P be communicated 
through the distance P P' histantaneously\i it is clear that as 
soon as A P should have advanced in its progressive forma¬ 
tion by the smallest quantity further than the other fissure, 
the formation of this latter would be instantly arrested. Un¬ 
der such circumstances, then, the possibility of the simulta¬ 
neous formation of two or more fissures would be rather a 
mathematical than a physical possibility. The fact is, how¬ 
ever, that the relaxation produced by the one fissure is not 
communicated instantaneously to the distance of the other. 
Time will be necessary for this purpose, and this removes the 
diffic]|[ty of conceiving this mmle of formation, since it is no 
longer necessary that the velocities of propt^ation of the t^o 
fissures should be mathematically equal. For, suppose one 
fissure to have reached P when the other has reached O', 

* If there were another system of tensions perpendicular to the first, 
this cpnclusion would be true for still greater distances front the existing 
fissure." We may remark that these two cases of tensions would shem to be 
tj^ie only ones in which systems of rectilinear parallel fissures near each other 
'dtnld in any way be produced. Sep Memoir, p. .36. 

f This would be the ca^c if the mass were absolutely inexlemible. 
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then it is easily seen that if the velocity of propaji;ation of the 
first fissure should be sucii as to continue it from Q to P, in 
less time than the relaxation of the tension would be commu¬ 
nicated from Q to Q', (Q Q' being parallel to P P,) the con¬ 
tinued formation of A! would not be arrested. Now I have 
shown* that the velocity of propagation will be extremely 
great, so that the distance Q' P may be large, and all physi¬ 
cal impossibility is therefore entirely removed. Let us sup¬ 
pose, for instance, a system of parallel fissures to begin simul¬ 
taneously along the lower surface of the elevated mass, and 
to be propagated upwards f. If the mass be nearly homoge¬ 
neous, the velocity of propagation will be nearly infinite; and 
if the fissures be not too near together, it is very possible that 
the time requisite fur the relaxation of the tension to be com¬ 
municated from one fissure to the distance of the next, may 
be greater than that which is necessary to propagate the fis¬ 
sures to the upper surface of the mass. In this case it is 
manifest that every fissure will necess*ily be continued to 
that surface. It seems most probable, however, that in actual 
cases, similar to that just stated, a part only of the fissures 
commencing below would reach the higher portion of the 
mass. If its thickness should be very great, the fissures 
reaching the surface would probably be at a proportionally 
greater distance from each^ther. 

In this manner, then, the formation of systems of parallel 
fissures presents no difficulty. Adopting this view of the sub¬ 
ject, we are immediately led to the conclusion, that the whole 
of any disturbed district, characterized by a continuous system 
of parallel dislocations, must have been elevated simultaneously. 
It is not, however, here meant to be asserted that the whole 
elevation must have taken place at once, but that that move¬ 
ment which determined the positions of the principal and cha¬ 
racteristic dislocations by causing the commencement of their 
formation, must have been a great movement, and must have 
extended at least as fur as such dislocations may be observed 
to follow continuously the same law. Subsequent efforts of 
the elevatory forces might tak«tplace in any number, but it is 
client that they would have but little effect in producinj^ new 
fissures parallel to the former, (since the mass would generally 
yield along the old ones,) though they may be very instru- 

* Memoir, p. 22, 

t 1 have shown (Memoir, p. 43) that fissures must generally commence 
in the lower portion of the mass; and we may remark, that according to 
our hypothesis respecting the rapid increase of intensity of the elevating 
force, from the instant the elevation commences, the formation of the As* 
lures must b^in almost accurately at the same instant. 
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mental in extending those existing previously. Partial eleva¬ 
tions, or subsidences, may be easily conceived to be thus pro¬ 
duced ; but whatever alteration may take place in this man¬ 
ner, in the general conformation of the district, must be un¬ 
der the guidance, as it were, of the fissures previously ex¬ 
isting. 

Nothing perhaps will tend more to corroborate the views 
I have been explaining on this important point of the forma¬ 
tion of systems of fissures, than thd attempts we.may make 
to account for it otherwise, assuming always that the phae- 
nomena are due to the action of mechanical causes extraneous 
to the mass itself, and independent of that kind of internal 
molecular action to which the existence of joints, or of a la¬ 
minated structure, may possibly be owing. In the first place, 
1 have shown that two parallel fissures not remote from each 
other could not be formed consecutively by a repetition of 
the elevatory action extending to the whole elevated mass; 
this consecutive fortflhtion, if it should take place at all, must 
therefore be owing to consecutive partial efforts of the eleva¬ 
tory force at different points of the mass. But I have shown* 
that, if the elevatory force be confined to a portion of the 
mass of comparatively small superficial extent, fissures must 
either be formed diverging from it in all directions, such as 
have been recognised in Mount Etna, and in the groups of 
the Cantal and Mont Dor, or concentric about the vertex, so 
' that it is mechanically impossible that systems of parallel fis¬ 
sures could be thus produced. In fact, I can in no way con¬ 
ceive this successive formation of parallel fissures, without 
hypotheses respecting the mode of action of the elevatory 
force which are infinitely too arbitrary to be admitted for an 
instant. 

After one system of fissures is formed, there is no difficulty 
whatever in conceiving the formation of a second system per¬ 
pendicular to the former. The existence of two rectilinear 
parallel fissures must evidently destroy all tension in the por¬ 
tion of the mass between them, but will have no effect on the 
extension, or therefore on tlt§ tensioh which may exist in a 
.direct^!! parallel to the fissures, the only one in fact in wh^ 
any tension can be impressed on a part of the mass so situr, 
ated. Consequently whatever tendency there may be to form 
a second system of fissures, it must necessaril;^be in a direc- 
,tion perpendicular to that already existing. This second 
system might be formed by any forces, however partial or 
irregular their action, (always assuming it not absolutely m- 


• Memoir, p. 47. 
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ptdsitx,) since the only direction in which the mass could ad> 
mit of any tension being impressed upon it would be, as just 
stated, that parallel to the first system. It seems to be me¬ 
chanically impossible that any second system of parallel fissures 
could be thus formed except in the direction here stated. 

[To be continued.] 


LVII. On the lately proposed^ Logarithms of Unity., in Reply 
to Professor De Morgan. By John T. Graves, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq.,M.A. 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

¥N the Philosophical Transactions for 1829, and in the abs- 
tract of a memoir printed in the Fourth Report of the 
British Association, it is proposed to modify the ordinary 
formulae for the logarithms of unity and of numbers in general 
by certain rather startling extensions. These innovations 
Prof. De Morgan is not disposed to admit, as appears from sec¬ 
tions (158.) and (245.) of his able and useful Treatise on the 
Calculus of Functions, recently published in the Eticyclopeedia 
Metropolitana. His principal difficulty seems to be founded 

2 iir 

on his dissent from the proposition that e 2«7r—v'—l = i, 

and accordingly he challenges the supporters of the new 
theory to the proof of that equation. Now in one sense I do 

2tv 


not either assert or admit its accuracy; for e^ * i has 

many values, while 1 has only one. I am bound, however. 



to show that 1 is among the values of ^2*^—i/—1. To 
show this would be to prove, that, according to my under* 

2 i TT 

standing of the term, 1 ^ Neperian* logarithm 

. of 1. ^call ^ an ^-log. of — ^ e as well as of + 4 / e. If 

1 am told that logarithm ought to be so defined that x ought 
to be called an a-log. or a logarithm to base a only of the 


• I have been accustomed to write “ Ne[^rian” instead of ** Nabierian,” 
because the inventor of logarithms, in the title of his oneinal work- on the 
subject, signs bis name in Latin, Neperus”; because tne Scottish mode 
of spelling the name was unfixed in his time, and because foreigners have 
generally adopted the Latin orthography. 

Third Series. Vol. 8. No. 47. 2G 
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arithmetical value of 1 must say that I should not approve 
such a restriction. It would, if the proposed theorems be cor¬ 
rect, arbitrarily exclude from the name of logarithms orders of 
functions which enjoy the same fundamental and characteristic 
p'opcrties as those that are favoured with that name. It would 
also in some cases be difficult of application. The expression 

{m—*/ —in)^ has two values. If we adopt the restricted 
definition, of which of those values shall we be allowed to call 

^ a logarithm with reference to the base m— v'—1»? On 

the other hand, there are cases where has an infinite num¬ 
ber of real and positive values. But I proceed to prove that 

2J«- _ 

1 is among the values from postulates which 

I believe will be conceded by Professor De Morgan. 

For all values of x, real or imaginary, by cos x, I denote 


X* 

~ TA' 1.2.3.4- 




1.S£,3.4.5.6 


+ ••• 


( 1 .) 


and by sin x 1 denote 


X 

1 

1 assume that 


..3 




.5 


-5 - ^ 

1 . 2 .^ 1.2.3.1.5 


T.2.3.1-..5.6.7 *** ^ 


{'+ 1 + K2 + lls + 

} 


-fl+« 




X -^1+ f + X2 iks + 


I . {^+ 2 /) . (•*■+.'/)'* . (^+.'y)® . 

1 + -1-+ 1.2- + j72.3 + - 


(3.) 


that the complete and correct equation for <f is 




and that, if «e denote in succession 0 and all integers positive 
and negative, the values of 1* are properly represented by the 
formula * 

cos (2w xv )+* V'—1 sin (2 w O' t). (5.) 


* I have found that upon the whole it tends to superior clearness of 
notation to place 1 foremost where it occurs as a factor- 
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+ gWTff) , (a/~1 2 wxvY , ^ 1 

L 1 1.2 ’ 


f- A’ iT® 

{*+T+Ti 


+ 


«f • 


} 


( 6 .) 


but by (3.) this product is equal to 

j (i/-i 2«>jrf 1) (V'-lStOTT+l)® ^3 

I 4 ^ ~ 1 <■ ft 


1 


1.2 


+ 


(v/~l 2«Jir + I)=' . 

1.2.3 *■' 


(7.) 


The development (7.) therefore is complete and correct, 
having as many values, and only as many, as e*. 

^3 2 

To apply this result, on substituting ^ 

21T 

(7.), we find that the values of e y/-! are represented 
by the formula 

/^lOTT— (V'_12 7ir) 


1 + 


1 


2 tOTT— y'—i\2 ^ y' _1 2 1 w) 


/2t07r—1\ 

V 2iw-v'-V 

, /'2t0fl-—V' —1\3 ( i/'—I 2i7r)\ 
■^^2?^-^^/* 1.2.3 


( 8 .) 


Now, among the values of (8.), which are found by giving 
to to in that formula all its values in succession, there is one 

2 1 «• 

value (which I denote by ^ v'—l) that will correspond 

to the q|ise of to =s i, in which case the development (8.) re¬ 
duces itself to 


(\/—12 ttr) (V—12iw)* , V'—IStw)* 

= cos (2 I ir) + v' ^ sin (2 i w) = 1. fi. E. D. 

, It may be remarked that, tested by formula (7.), the ex¬ 
pression e will be found to have an infinite number 

2 G2 
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of real values, which are successively equal to 1, and to the 
ascending integral powers of with their reciprocals. 

The expression equivalent to cos (y'— 14 i*r’) 

+ i/ — 1 sin (-/—1 4 1TT*). In these investigations there is 

oflen much convenience in thus putting imaginary quantities 
after sin and cos, and the want of familiarity with this practice 
has, perhaps, been an obstacle to the full comprehension of 
the new theory. 

There is another objection started by Professor De Morgan 
but not'pursued. He says that after supposing a =s yd, 

where yS = cos fl + V' — 1 sin 9, I find (xf~^a), but 

that 1 should have obtained precisely the same expression, if 

I had assumed yd = c ‘ ^ c being any quantity whatever. By 




I here understand the Professor to mean that particular 

(edr. 


value of c ^ which is equal to 1 + -y 


+ + 

1.2 1.2.3 




and which I should denote by On this understanding 

I fully agree with his statement, but not with the inference 
which I suppose him to draw from it. I suppose him tacitly 
to infer, without minute examination, that when yd = cos d 

+ V' —1 sin d, or the expression y(jry~*a) cannot 

have so general a meaning as it would have if the meaning of 
yd were generalized in the mode he mentions. This is an in¬ 
ference which, if the functional definition of a" adopted by 
me were admitted to be proper, would at most only charge 
my solution with not being sufficiently general. I acknow¬ 
ledge, indeed, that the impropriety of that definition would 
be evinced, if it fairly led to a meaning of a* which subverted 
any established exponential theorems more fundamental than 
those which that definition embodies, or if by the inconvenient 
generality of the values it would comprise, the expediency of 
a further limiting equation of condition were pointed out. 
The supposed inference, however, as above stated, is not cor¬ 
rect, for it l^appens that even if yd were assumed equal to 

1 + Y l^*^***’ expressiony(j?y-'a!) would 

« 

Im unaffected by any variation of c, since it would indicate 
operations which would eliminate c from the result. That re¬ 
sult would in consequence be identical with mine, and if ex¬ 
amined with a little attention, would be perceived entirely to 
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coincide with what is ordiuaily understood by of in all cases 
where the nfeaning of o' has been fixed by usage, and to 
confer a reasonable analogical meaning on o' where usage has 
been silent. The definition of o' which 1 adopt is this: o' 
denotes in succession every function of or, which, inde> 
pendently of x and y, fulfils the following conditions: 

X. ^ (x Jt-y) ( 9 .) 

^ 1=0 ( 10 .) 

This definition is, perhaps, the simplest that could be pro* 
posed, the most extensively applicable and the most accordant 
of any with other less fundamental properties of o' which have 
been observed to hold good within certain limits. 

The abstract contained in the Fourth Report of the British 
Association does not contain the reasoning by which I find 
f (r f~'a) to be the general solution for a', /fl being equal to 
cos 6 + v'' — i sin 6. My reasoning is as follows: 

I first proceed to show that if J'x and f x denote two func¬ 
tions of X, each of which fulfils condition (9.), we shall have 
f' X ~ f{c x), c being some constant. 

Let /' X =f'\)x, ^x being some unknown function of x, 
the form of w'hich is sought: then by the assumed property 
ofy*', we shall have f^x.f'^y ■= f "if {x y) y but by the 
same property of fy we have f'^x.f'hy +'{>^)« 

Hence/\If (or +J/) =/(4'‘r + 'I'J/)* 

Now, if ik (-r + y) differ from rj/ j: + let 5 + (a? + y') 

=s A’ + ; fhen we shall have ^’{0 + 'k (j + ^)} =s 

+ 'I'y) = ^y ); but b> the property of/,/ {fl+4^ (j: +^)} 

=/®/'I' {x+yy> hence/0 {x -f y) =/4; {x + y); hence 

/6 = 1 . 

Hence the general equation to find 4' ^ is 


0 + 4/(«• + I/) = 4/X + 4»_y, 

(11.) 

0 being some quantity such that/0 = 1. 

« 

Let \l/x — $ = 4^'« 

(12.) 

l^y this substitution we obtain from (11.) 


4/' (j? + y) sae 4^'-» + ^f'y 

(IS.) 


1 consider equation (13.) the purely algebraic part of the best 
definition that can be given of what is meant by multiplication 
in its extended sense, since that definition is based on the 
most characteristic formal property of multiplication in arith¬ 
metic, the science suggestive of symbolic rules. In. my view 
of algebra, if we presuppose arithmetic in general, and alge* 
braic addition, we may at once, on having obtained equation 
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(1S.)» assume = cx, c being some algebraic multiplier, 
since it is impossible to arrive at any simpler pfoof than the 
mere form of the proposition. 

For those to whom this assumption may not seem satisfac¬ 
tory, we may make the proof that 4;' a: = c x rest upon dif¬ 
ferent data. Whatever be the form of 4;' and value of A, 

the expression ^ ^ remains unaltered, 

whettier h be regarded as the increment of j? or^. We have 
therefore in general 

_ d4> ’(.r+3^) 
d X dy 

or, in this particular case, performing the respective partial 
differentiations on the equivalent expression in (13.), we ob¬ 
tain 


(14.) 




dx 


d X 


d(4/\r+4/'y) 

dj dy 


(IS.) 


but since —^-- is equal to it must be independent 


dx 


of Xf and therefore constant *. Let 


d^x 

dx 


= c, then 4^'^ must 


be equal to some quantity fedx. We assume that the ge¬ 
neral form of f c dX is c c X, but 0 is the only value of c' in 
the equation 4^' = c cx, which will be found to satisfy 

equation (13.). Hence 4''j^ =s cx. 

Having satisfied ourselves in whatever way, that x ^ cx 
is the general solution of(13.), we have, by (12.), 4'.*’ = ^ + cx. 
Hence /•^xorf'x = f{^ + cx)i but f{i-^cx) =if9>f{cx) 
= 1 ficx) — /{px). Hence f x ^f{cx). 

Q. £. n. 

Hence, if any function fx could be found to satisfy (9.), 
f(cx)i c being wholly arbitrary, would be the general solution 
of (9.). Equation (10.), which defines the base of the system, 
limits the otherwise arbitrary c to such values that fc may be 
equal to 1. Hence a* = f{cx), c assuming in succession all 
the values of and none other. 

The next step in the investigation is to find some function 
(no matter what) that fulfils condition (9.), and to determine 
the geperal form of its inverse. Such a function I' find in 
Cos d + 4/ — 1 ain d. 

I 

* By similar considerations we might find at once from equation (9.), 
without having recourse to Taylor's theorem, that sb c ^ jr. 

tJe JF 
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I have perused with interest Professor De Morgan’s ob¬ 
servations on the impossibility of ever proving that we have 
arrived at the most general solution of a functipnal equation. 
It seems to me, however, that our only limit to the meaning 
of the general symbols employed in the solution of such equa¬ 
tions is the necessity of their compliance with certain formal 
conditions, which must by tacit or express convention be 
considered elementary and definitional. Now, 1 think, we 
may sometimes show that given functional equations can be 
solved by the solution of certain others expressing such ele¬ 
mentary conditions, and by such solution only. When we 
can show this, we &re at liberty, in my opinion, to substitute 
the symbols Which the latter equations define, and to pro¬ 
nounce ourselves in possession of the most general solution. 
This subject deserves further consideration. 

There is an error in the abstract of my last memoir. I 
there appear in substance to define cosine and sine to mean 
respectively such functions ip and as simultaneously fulfil 
thefollowing conditions: 

= <p (a-+ y) ( 16 .) 

<pa;^y + (Py s= + y) ( 17 .) 

xf + xy z:: 1 ( 18 .) 

These conditions do not constitute a sufficiently limited de¬ 
finition to coincide with the ordinary acceptation of cosine ond 
sine. The general solution of (16.) and (17.) gives 

== where /8 


means, as before, cos 3 + V' — 1 sin 5, cos $ and sin 9 bmng 
defined by equations (1.) and (2.). The third condition (18.) 
only requires that c should be equal to — c, and so only 
limits <px to cos(ca:) and 4; a;’ to sin (cx). If instead of the 
third condition we were to substitute the following, viz. 



a: 

dx ’ 


we should have a good definition coinciding with 


(1.) and (2.). 

1 am anxious to embrace the present opportunity of cor¬ 
recting a former involuntary misrepresentation with respect 
to Professor Ohm. 1 find that his logarithmic formulae are 
not only coincident in principle with mine, but coextensive in 
their applicability to imaginary as well as real quantities. 

' On some future occasion. Gentlemen, I shall be happyi 
-with your permission, to communicate my investigations re¬ 
lating to the limits of the possibility of finding a base x, such 
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that a particular specified value (.Vi*) of or® may be eaual to c, a 
and c being given. My results are shortly stated in tna Fourth 
Report or the British Association^ p. 538. The question 
bears closely on the subject of the solution of equations in¬ 
volving surds and their “ chanc^* of representable roots, a 
subject which was treated in an interesting and logical man¬ 
ner by Mr. W. G. Horner in a letter to be found, p. 43, of 
the January Number of your Magazine for this year. I hope 
also that you will be able to find room for a statement of the 
restrictions which various ordinary exponential theorems re¬ 
quire, and for a few useful equations and developments. 

With sentiments of sincere respect, I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, yoursf&c., 

Inner Temple, Feb. 12 , 1836. JOHN T. Graves. 


LVIII. On the Phenomena of Drops of Oil footing on Water, 

Bp the Rev. Pr(fessm- Challis.* 

T AM not aware that the following facts, connected with the 
-*■ subject of capillary attraction, have been before observed. 
A single drop of salad oil was let fall on the surface of water 
contained in a glass tumbler, and was seen to spread imme¬ 
diately on the water surface. Another drop let fall shortly 
after on a part of the surface not reached by the spreading of 
the first, was not observed to spread in the least degree like 
the other, but instantly assumed a well-defined circular shape. 
The first drop also collapsed by degrees into a circular form; 
and this, it was found by repeating the experiment, was most 
likely to happen when the drop was not pf very small size. 
When two drops fell in very quick succession, both of them 
were observed to spread, but that which reached the surface 
last, spread in less degree than the other, and sooner assumed 
a circular shape. The smaller the size of the spreading drops, 
the greater appeared to be their tendency to spread. In one 
instance a very sniall drop was seen to be succeeded by an¬ 
other at a considerable interval, which also spread, but in 
much less degree. These phmnomena were uniformly pre¬ 
sented in a great number of trials, fresh water being put into 
the glass after each. The chief thing to remark is, that without 
any visible connexion between the first drop and the succeed¬ 
ing ones, the manner in which tlie latter are affected on coming 
into contact with the water is influenced by the previous coiv> 
.tact of the first 

The explanation I propose to give of this fact will be drawn 

* Communicated t)y the Author. 
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from the theory of tiie molecular forces of fluids contained in 
tny communication to the February Number of this JournaL 
It is there supposed that the sphere of action of the attractive 
molecular forces of fluids is much greater than that of the re¬ 
pulsive, and that the latter increase so rapidly with any de¬ 
crement of the mutual distances of the molecules, as to be 
taken account of without sensible error by considering the 
fluid incompressible. On |hi$ supposition the angle of actual 
contact between a solid and a fluid, or that between two fluids, 
is determined by the hydros(atical equilibrium resulting from 
the molecular attractions of the two substances, the solid like 
the fluid being treated as incompressible. It thence appeared 
that this is an exceedingly small angle in cases in which the 
bodies in contact are not of very different specific gravities.' 
Hence in the instance before us, the angle of contact, that is, 
the angle which the surface of contact of the oil and water 
makes with the upper free surface of the oil, is very small. 
Rut since the drop is convex both at its upper and under sur¬ 
faces, this is apparently an angle of considerable magnitude. 
In fact the theoretical angle of contact, or that which the 
upper surface of the oil makes with an imaginary surface 
drawn parallel toils under surface and just beyond the sphere 
of the molecular action of the water, would be found by cal¬ 
culation to be of sensible magnitude. Consequently, that the ' 
angle of actual contact may be exceedingly small, the portion 
of the upper surface of the oil that lies within the sphere of 
the molecular action of the water must undergo a flexure 
near the visible periphery of the drop. Now in fulfilling this 
condition it seems probable that a very thin film of the oil 
.spreads- over the whole water surface, (as there is no force to 
counteract,) and gives rise at the same time to the visible 
spreading of the first drop. The film itself being of less 
tnickness than the radius of the sphere of the molecular action 
of the water, will not be perceptible to the senses. Such a cir¬ 
cumstance having happened to the drop that first comes in 
contact with the water, will prevent any that succeed from 
being similarly affected. 

1 take this opportunity of adverting to the editorial "note 
(signed E. W. B.) in the February Number, (p. 172,) on my 
communication in that Number, and thanking the author of 
it for correcting the erroneous assertion that mercury is inca¬ 
pable of adhering to solids, which was inconsiderately^made 
of solids in general, when 1 was more particularly referring 
to glass. In accordance with the authorities quoted in the 
note, the theory I was explaining would lead to the inference 
Third Series, Vol. 8. No. 47. April 1836. 2 H 
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that mercury is capable of moistening substances of greater 
or not much less specific gravity than itself, by showing that 
the angle of actual contact with them may be exceedingly 
small. 

With respect to the kind of molecular force to which the 
mathematical reasoning was intended to apply, 1 ma^ observe 
that in strictness it is applicable only to that which is usually 
called the attraction of aggregation, a familiar instance of 
which, wholly independent of chemical affinity, is seen in 
water adhering to ice. I was unacquainted with Mr. Fara¬ 
day’s observations on this subject referred to in the note, but 
having since perused them, 1 quite agree with him in thinking 
that in the contact of two dissimilar substances this force is 
modified by chemical affinity, even when no chemical action 
takes place between them. There are, however, no means at 
present of estimating this effect mathematically. It is pro¬ 
bably greatest in the state bordering on chemical action. 
Analysis applied to the case of perfect contact caused by the 
attraction of aggregation alone, (which is a simple instance 
of the statics of molecular forces,) leads to the inference that 
the same fluid will rise to the same height in different capil¬ 
lary tubes: and Link’s experiments show, in fact, that water 
rose to the same height between glass, copper, and zinc plates; 
sulphuric acid, between glass and copper plates; muriatic 
acid, between glass and copper; liquid caustic alkali, between 
glass and zinc; liquid ascetic* alkali (sp. gr. i'145), between 
glass and zinc. The deviations from the law in the other in¬ 
stances may therefore be owing to chemical affinity, perhaps 
also to chemical action. The same causes would aflect the 
heights of ascent of different fluids in the same tube. But I 
am disposed to think that in addition to these causes,*the dif¬ 
ference of heights depends on the diflerent natural conditions 
of the fluids. For instance, the most volatile fluids, which are 
probably those that are most perfectly fluid, appear by the 
experiments to rise least. A small degree of viscidity, it will 
perhaps be admitted, would tend to increase the height of 
ascen^ if the condition of perfect contact be maintained. To 
separate the effect of chemical affinity from that of the attrac¬ 
tion of aggregation, requires experiments more numerous and 
varied than any that have hitherto been made. 

Observatory, Cambridge, March 11, 1936. 


• [Carbonated?] 
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LIX* Remarks on LieiUenant Lecount’s Treatise on Iron 
Rails, By Peter Barlow, Esq,^ F,R,S^* 

A n amusing but not a very accurate critique of my Reports 
to the Directors of the London and Birmingham Railway 
Company liavlng been recently published by Lieutenant Le- 
count, R.N., which must, I suppose, be considered as the last 
expiring groans of the fish-bellied rails, in which critique 
many of my formulae are made to suffer woful transforma¬ 
tions, allow me in their defence to make a few observations, 
and they shall be very.few. The author commences his in¬ 
quiry at page 20, and as an earnest of what i% to follow, his 
very first step is to correct a simple trigonometrical expression 
I have given, {which is perfectly right as it stands^) and by his 
correction to render it ambiguous. With this corrected for¬ 
mula, however, after another forty pages, he contrives to prove 
what 1 have stated at page 19 of my Report, viz. that by taking 
a most injudicious form of parallel rail, we may get one inferior 
to the fi‘:^"bellied mil of the same weight. Now my object has 
been to prove, on ijie other hand, that by choosing a judicious 
section we may get one as decidedly superior; and I have 
no doubt that thus far both conclusions are just, notwith¬ 
standing the ambiguity of his formula. 

As it stands in my Report, the expression is 

v' — 2 d r cos x ); 

and Mr. Lecount, not recollecting that the cosines in the se¬ 
cond quadrant are negative and that minus into minus pro¬ 
duces plus,” has thought it necessary to make the alteration 
in question :—any student in trigonometry will judge w'ith what 
propriety. 

The next 4*7 pages are employed to prove that all my rules 
for the neutral axis are unfounded; which of course they 
ought to be, if all Mr. Lecount says about them be correct 
I will not even suspect that he has designedly misrepresented 
and misapplied my investigations, but 1 must say that the re¬ 
sult he conceives he has arrived at, page 107, is very far from 
a correct statement. It would seem from what he says, that 
I give the ratio of 1 to 9 for all cases. Now, if he had pro¬ 
perly understood what I had done, and if he had wished to 
have proper^ represented it, he would have informed the 
reader, that I had given a rule which w'hs general for all bars: 
and that as an approximate rule only, sufficiently exact for 
all practical purposes, 1 had stated that taking the neutral axis 
in the middle of the head was nearly correct for all the usual 
forms of rails, and, as it happens, (the rail in question being 

* Conununicated by the Author. 
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five inches deep and the head an inch deep,) the ratio in-that 
particular case is I to 9. 

The worst, however, is what follows in the subsequent chap¬ 
ters, where he compares my computed, or rather his com¬ 
puted, results with my experiments, and where by a very un¬ 
accountable blunder he mistakes through the other 87 pages 
my columns of index readings for deflections, and pays me 
and my rules some very awkward compliments because the 
two do not agree. Now, I should have wondered very much 
if they had, for they might as well be compared with the co¬ 
lumn of sunrisings in any page of an almanac as with the 
column of numbers he has mistaken for deflections. 

1 have explained, (1 should have thought sufliciently clearly,) 
at p. 36 of my First Report, what these numbers are, and how 
the deflections in the adjacent columns are obtained from 
them; and 1 must think that Mr. Lecount is the only person who 
has yet misunderstood them. I have called them in the head 
of the column, to mark the distinction, defections hy index in 
some places, and in others index readings \ but in all the 
tables the adjacent column is headed dejleetions for each tmii 
and it is this column alone with which comparisons can be 
made ; and I must repeat that I cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Lecount is the only person who has yet fallen into this 
singular error. If I had not a better opinion of his integrity, 
1 should be almost inclined to think it was a designed mistake 
to make out a case in favour of the fish-bellied rail, but of this 
I most fully acquit him ; but then to what am I to attribute it ? 
I know but of one other explanation. 

As an example or two of the kind here referred to, the 
reader will excuse my quoting the following. At page 109 
he says, ” Mr. Barlow gives the mean deflection per ton at 
•015, and the deflection tor 7^ tons *107; whereas in the very 
same table, and only three lines above this deduction of *107 
deflection for 7-^ tons, it is .shown in the experiment that at 
7 tons it was actually *335, or three times greater than that 
which is deduced by this mode of proceeding for 7^ tons 
ITiere is some mistake here evidently^'' 

Evidently there is, Mr. Lecount, and it is this; you have 
mistaken my index readings for deflections: if you will look 
again you will find that you could not have found a better 
proof of the correctness of my deductions. 

^Again, page 151, Mr.Lecount says: Mr. Barlow himself, 
p. 103, Second Report, states the deflection by computa¬ 
tion, &c. to be from *051 to *05.5 with 11 tons, although in 
the same page, and only three lines above, the experimental 
deflection is registered from actual observation *6717< What 
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have we here to do with calculation or hypothesis ? We see 
the thinj; before our eyes; the rail does deflect •0717; and why 
are we told that it only deflects *055 ? ” Now, I say, the rail 
does not deflect *0717: if Mr. Lecountwill turn again to page 
103, he will find that what he takes for “ deflections by com¬ 
putations, &c. from *051 to ’055,” are the experimental de¬ 
flections ; and that *0717, the number “before our eyes”, is only 
the index reading. 

Mr. L. thus passes through all my pages from 36, First 
Report, to 103, Second Report, with a'total misapprehension 
pf my tables. 1 am sure, therefore, his readers will readily 
excuse his having occasionally misunderstood my deductions 
from them. 

1 might, if I had leisure, amuse myself and perhaps the 
reader with many other specimens of the author’s ingenuity; 
indeed, I really think he has subjected himself to prosecution 
for the torture which he has inflicted on my difierential equa¬ 
tions ; but I have, perhaps, said enough to show that my rules 
are not quite so ill-founded as Mr. Lecount would lead his 
readers to believe; at the same time I will readily admit that 
with all the varieties of iron only mean results can be ex¬ 
pected, and “ that two bars of the same weight and form will 
. have different degrees of strength,” &c.; but if I have fitted 
them to what iron of a good quality (not the best) ought to 
bear, it is all that I profess; and from n)any experiments made 
since my Report was published, I have reason to believe I 
have succeeded. 

Mr. Lecount concludes his preface by saying: “It requires 
a man of some nerve to face such a leviathan as Professor 
Barlow on mathematical points, but it was necessary that some 
person should do it^ and it appears the lot has fallen on Jonah, 
with what advantages others must judge.” Perhaps a little 
more attention to what he was reading with a view to criticise 
it, would have been better than mere nerve to have contended 
with his supposed formidable opponent. As to the advantages, 
I must leave that question to be settled between Jonah and his 
readers. 


LX. On the Solar Eclipse of May IS/A, 1836, particularly as 
it mil be seen at. Alnmclcy in iiorthumberland. By Thomas 
Squiue, Esq. 


To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 
Gentlemen, 


O F all the anticipated celestial phsenoniena of the present 
year, the large solar eclipse which happens on Sunday, 
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May 15, p.m., must be considered to rank foremost in a popu> 
lar point of view. This eclipse, it is well known, will be an¬ 
nular in the North of England, and central across Northum¬ 
berland. It also further appears that this central track will 
run very nearly over the town of Alnwick, and on looking at 
the line of its course, it is clear that this place will be found 
the most convenient and proper for observing this eclipse 
under its greatest magnitude; with this impression 1 have 
been induced to send you the results of my computations of 
the same for that place, with some other trifling matters re¬ 
lating to this subject, which 1 hope you. will find a corner for 
in the next Number of the Philosophical Magazine. 


Particulars of the large Solar Eclipse of May 15, 7 >.m., 1836; 
computed for the Latitude and Longitude of Aln'mick.* 

O eclipsed May 15th, p.m. 
comp, for Alnwick. 

Beginning.1'' 41"’58‘'*1 ,at 45° 56' 58" west of the O’s 1.1. 


Begt of annulus .... 3 5 54*4 
Middle.3 8 13-3«! 


5 8 centre N. of O’s = 5"*1646; 
then will the greatest breadth 
of the annulus be 56"’8446, 
and least 46"'5154. 


Visible dOD.3 8 14-7 

End of annulus .... 3 10 32*2 

End of eclipse .4 28 2* 1, at 34° 54' 46" from the O’s vertex. 


For the basis of these calculations, I have supposed the 
geographical latitude of Alnwick to be 55° 25' 22" N. or its 
geocentric 55° 14' 49", and longitude 1° 28' W. of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, 

The rare phsenomenon of a central eclipse in England, and 
the opportunity it offers for scientific inquiry, will no doubt 
be an inducement for many gentlemen to visit Alnwick, and 
^ neighbourhood, for the purpose of making such observa¬ 
tions on the present eclipse as may be conducive to the ex-' 
tension of our ^nowledge in astronomy and philosophy. 
Should the atmosphere be favourable the observer must nut 
only be careful to observe the beginning and end with the 
greatest accuracy, but also the immersions and emersions of 
the solar spots; the inflection of light about the beginning and 
ending of the annular formation; and it will also be interesting 
to observe what stars are visible. The barometer and ther¬ 
mometer should be attended to, and experiments made on the 
colorific effects of the solar rays on different bodies, regard 
being had to the magnitude of the eclipse at the same time. 
Moreover, the colour and shade of objects should be at- 


* The instants are given in mean solar time according to the mcridiaa 
of that place. 
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tended to; and it may be proper to notice what effect the 
gloom has upon animals and plants, &c.* * 

I remain, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

Epping, March 16, 1836, Thomas SquIRE. 

P.S. During the annular observation the light and heat 
will be about of that of the full sun. 


LXI. Observations wpm Mr. Woolhouse’s Theory of Vanish¬ 
ing Fractions, By J. R. Young, Esq.^ Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in Belfast College.^ 

T T was a remark of D’Alembert, that in all subjects except 

* in the mathematical sciences, there was room for difference 
of sentiment. This exception, however, in favour of mathe¬ 
matics was unadvisedly made by D’Alembert, as his own dis¬ 
putes with Euler, on the subject of imaginary logarithms, 
fully prove. Nor is this the only mathematical topic upon 
which very considerable difference of sentiment has prevailed. 
The doctrine of vanishing fractions, a subject of far higher 
interest and importance, has been the source of much more 
keen and frequent controversy among mathematicians, and 
respecting which doctriti^ there is by no means harmony of 
opinion even at the present day; and this is a circumstance 
doubtless to be regretted, because of the frequent and un¬ 
avoidable occurrence of these fractions in various departments 
of analytical research. To the aspiring student such con* 
dieting theories in a part of the “ exact sciences” must be a 
source of much perplexity. It must be embarrassing to feel 
that if he assent to the reasoning of the profound Waring, he 
must oppqgc himself to that of the cautious Maseres; and that 
if he adopt the views of Professor Woodhouse, he must dis- 
car(^ the arguments of Dr. Hutton. It cannot, however, be 
denied that the opinions of Waring and Hutton are those 
which most accord with the ordinary views of modern analysts, 
in reference to this subject; and it was scarcely to have been 
expected that any mathematical theory should now be pro¬ 
mulgated condemnatory of conclusions which, in the works 
of our ablest modern analysts, wear all the aspect of mathema¬ 
tical certainty. An essay has, however, been recently pub¬ 
lished, by a very ingenious and able mathematician, embody- 

[ * Parti<;ular directions for observing an Annular Solar Eclipse, adapted 
to eveiy class of observers, and to the use of instruments of every degree 
of perfection and power, will be found in Mr. Baily’s Memoir on the An¬ 
nular Eclipse of Sept. 7, 1820,—Phil. Mag., First Series, vol. Iv. p. 85.— 
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(Itatememsand p^iikiiid* m reference to tHisJoiptiuitffintln* 
of A very pecuKar ^nciyOnd whicfii appear to nte to be not 
only opposed to welt<estabtf8bed trudiS) bat calci^lated, uiitJer 
the protection of bis iiame, to retard—what I am sure that 
gentleman is anxious to promoter-the spread of pure 
scientific truth. is from the same anxiety for truth that 
I here venture, very briefiy* to examine tlie more prominent 
of the positions adverted to^ and tliis I do with the same sen¬ 
timents of respect and regard which I have long entertained for 
his talents and friendship. I cannot, perhaps, in strictness, 
say that my own defence requires that I should reply to the 
animadversions which Mr. Woolhouse has made upon the 
views which, in common with so many others, I entertain on 
the sul^ect of vanishing fractions although I think 1 am pri> 
vil^ed to show that my friend has not supplied the place’ of 
these views, which he has very unsparingly censured, by others 
that will bear the test of careful examination. With many of 
tjie observations in Mr. Woolhouse’s Essay I am disposed en¬ 
tirely to agree, as being in strict accoi dance with the usual 
notions of this doctrine; but the new theor^^ for which the 
Essay is chiefly remarkable, seems to me to nave been much 
too hastily framed; it is embodied in the very general propo¬ 
sitions which fallow: * * 

I, If, in any investigation of a geometrical problem, the 
unknown quantity is expressed by a fraction which, in a parti¬ 
cular case, becomes a vanishing one, the problem in that case 
will resolve itself into a porism, and the value of the fraction, 
or unknown quantity, will then admit of arbitrary assumption; 
and a similar result will follow in all such cases, whatever be 
the nature of the investigation.” 

II. Whenever, in an analytical investigation, the resulting 
expression for a quantity resolves itself into a vanishing frac¬ 
tion, we may observe, as a general rule, that either one oj* the 
original conditions of the inquiry becomes destroyed, or that 
two or more of them become dependent, and, consequently, 
whichever way it be, that there is at least one condition less 
to lulfill, and that the vanishing fraction is not restricted to 
ttny determinate value.” (Gentleman’s Diary, 1886, pp. 26, 26.) 
That these propositions are fallacious, Mr. Woolhouse would, 
1 think, have* soon seen, if he had attempted their demonstra¬ 
tion, instead of .Contefiting liithseif with testing their accuracy 

' two particular exandl^des, which, as far as they go, seem 
indeed, at first tn^t, to corroborate their truth, although upon 
examination such will not be found to be the case; and it we 
• w^e*to'interpret evei^y vanishing fraction agreeably to, this 
^ theory, we should frequently be involved in the most pal¬ 
pable errors. Indeed it is remarkable that my friend did not 




nflad idnt "was as lik^y 

t6 be tbe s^b<d of thtt bl» w no ^lue bf all 9tdaK 

anting unaer the proposed condidoasj ait |]k syinbol vS iotd*> 
ti pfe V alues. " * 

When we are op^ting with eqnations^ll^e first degree^ 
containing severaliunknown quantities, the^tbbd § is, in 
the very form vhich the result usually takes when the prO<* 
posed equations involve incompatible conditions; so that the 
jmregoing theory would lead us to infer an unlimited varie^ 
of values, when in reality not one exists. The theory whim 
Mr. Woolhouse condemns could never lead to such absurdity. 
But even the examples which Mr. Woolhouse adduces do not 
appear to accord with the doctrine which they are intended 
to illustrate and enforce; nor do they furnish any ground of 
objection to the theory they are designed to oppose.. Of these 
two examples the following is the one upon which, 1 believe, 
Mr.Woolhouse places the most impo||:ance. 

. ** To iind a point in the arc of an elliptic quadrant, such 
that, a tangent being drawn through it, the perpendicular 
drawn from the centre to the tangent may be a mean prop<M>' 
tional between the two semiaxes a, b** Now by putting Tip 
for the coordinates of the required point, we easily obtain die 
following equations, embodying the proposed conditions, vis- 



** and we find 






{a-h) 

a}-b* 




so that the coordinates of the required point are 


^■ S'" = * 

Now, although most persons would say that these resplts 
furnish all the values of x and y legitimately deducible from 
the preceding expressions for and y*, yet Mr. Wo^dhpuse 
adds, When b vs. a the elliptic quadrant becomes a’jiirctlilar 
one, and these last expressions give for the position m the re¬ 
quired point X Si a y ss a or the point wh|c}i bi>-^ 
septs the arc of the quadrant. But in the case of the cirdle, 
it is obvious that all its points will answejp the proposed cqn- 
JTiird Series* Vol. 8. No. 47. ^prfi 1838. 3 1 
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diti<)n; and if we take the ex|>ressions which are immediately 
deduced in the investigation, viz. 

,9 - ^ 


we see that they become vanishing fractions in the case of the 
circle, and do not limit the required point.*** Now, 1 submit 
that the values x st a y — are the true, and the only 

values, fairly deducible from these vanishing fractions; and that 
the fact of the problem admitting multiijle solutions, under the 
proposed change of hypothesis, is altogether deduced from 
other, and distinct, considerations. It is, in &ct, information 
which the analytical result is quite incompetent to supplyand 
is derivable solely from an examination, not of the conclusion, 
but of the original conations of the problem. From this ex¬ 
amination it appears that, in the proposed hypothesis, the two 
conditions merge into one, and thus a restriction being re¬ 
moved, the problem becomes indeterminate; but the mere 
merging of the final result into the form £, could never havef 

made known this; the information is obtained quite independ- 
«itlv of the slightest reference to this result, and from a di¬ 
rectly opposite source. It is no doubt true, that 'when condi¬ 
tions disappear, in certain hypotheses the results will assume, 
the form g, but it is not true conversely ; that when the results 

assume the form 9, conditions must have disappeared, and 

thus the values of g become innumerable, as Mr. Wo4Uiouse 
contends. What would my friend say of the sum of a geo^ 



0 ^ J \ 

metrical series, viz. S = * when r = 1 ? According to 


his second proposition above, this sum is anything ! It ap¬ 
pears to me that Mr. Woolhouse*s oversight, in his interpre¬ 
tation of g in the foregoing problem, is analogous to that 

sometimes committed in physics; and which consists in taking 
for cause apd effect, two phenomena, not invariably con¬ 
nected, yef both havine a common antecedent. The very 
thing ^viz. iho hypothesu a ss b) which causes to become' 
g, causes tdao, in this case, one condition to disappear; and it 

is thence presumed jdiat there is an inmriable coamexioh be¬ 
tween these two evmts; whereas that conneximi Is {Hirely ac¬ 
cidental. 


SeifiMt, March 10,1836. 
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LXIL On the Constmction of Sievo Arckee> By 

Charles Fox, 

[With a Plate.] 

CKEW bridges have hitherto been comparatively little used; 
^ but since railways have been introduced, in which it is- 
highly important to preserve as direct and straight a line as 
possible, they are very frequently required, as a railway 
passes throu^ the vq;rious districts without the possibility 
regarding the angle at which it may cross canals and roads, 
its course being in great measure controlled by the natural 
features of the country. 

Wherever a canal is thus crossed at an angle, we must 
either divert the canal, so as to bring it at right angles to the 
railway; or we must build a common square bridge of suffi¬ 
cient span to allow the canal, its course being unaltered, to pass 
uninterruptedly under it; or we must erect a proper skew 
bridge. The first these is often impracticable, as provisions 
are generally inserted in the Acts of Parliament, for preserving 
the canal from any alteration in its course; and even if this 
were not the case, me diversion of a canal causes great expense^ 
aod is attended with much inconvenience to its traffic: the se- 
ecmd is a most unscientific mode of overcoming the difficul^k 
and would also involve very serious expense, arising from the 
necessity of making use of an arch of much larger dimensions 
than would be required were the proper oblique arch erected 
in its stead. By referring to Plate III. figs. 1 and 2, this will be 
apparent: for this diagram I have selected the aimle at which 
the London and Birmingham railway crosses the Grand Juno 
fibn Canal, being an angle of 30 degrees. It is for the above 
reasons that oblique arches are now so frequently erected; and 
a good method of building them is, therefore, of considerable 
unportance. 

As many practical men with whom I am acquainted have 
experienced considerable difficulty in the construction of 
idcew bridges, 1 was led to turn my attention to the subject; 
and have at length succeeded in rendering the principles tif 
it easy to be understood. *■ 

All pemons are acquainted with the manner in which com* 
m<m«squ8re arches mre built, whare ^1 the courses aresquare 
to the face, and parallel both to the direction and sutmce of 
the road or river running under it, by which means the thrust 
or strain is always at ri^t nsgles to the joints <ar beds of 


* CoDunuiucated bjfcthe Author. 
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individual stones composing the arch; hence the whole thrust 
of ordinary arches, which is brought in upon the abutments, 
is exerted in the direction of the bridge itself, i. e. of the road 
passing over it. • 

To devise some simple mode of setting out and working the 
courses of stone in a skew arch, so as to bring in the thrust 
in the proper direction, was the great object to be obtained. 
All practical men are aware of the vast difference between 
having to deal with straight and with twisted lines; and the 
necessity of introducing twisted lines in the construction of 
skew bridges will soon be seen. 

In skew bridges, in order to keep the thrust in the proper 
direction, it is necessary to place the courses of stones at an 
angle with the abutment, whereby each stone loses its paral¬ 
lelism with the surface of the road, and is therefore laid on 
an inclining bed. 

In a common semicircular arch each course of stones is 
parallel with the axis of the bridge, and all the beds are 
wrought so as to point to the axis: the inclination of the stones 
varies in every course; but although the inclination of the 
stones varies in every course, both ends of the course have 
the same inclination, both ends are equally high in the arch, 
and both ends point to the centre. This is the case in the 
ordinarv bridge; but in a skew bridge, as the courses run 
obliquely across the arch, one end of the course is necessarily 
higher up the arch than the other, and therefore would no 
longer point ,to the centre; but only make this point to the 
centrCi and we immediately get the twisted form, that is, we 
make each bed of the courses of stones a true spiral plane. 

The principle which I have adopted is, to work the stones 
in the form of a spiral quadrilateral solid, wrapped round a 
cylinder, or in plainer language the principle of a square 
threaded screw; hence it becomes quite evident that the trans¬ 
verse sections of all these spiral stones are the same throughout 
the whole arch. It will be obvious that the beds of the stones 
should be worked into true spiral planes; but 1 am not aware 
that any rule has yet been published that would enable the 
stones to be wrought at the quarry into the desired form, or of 
any rule by^rhich the true angle at which the courses cross the 
axis of the bridge is determined. Fig. 3. is a representation of 
the courses of the stones, each alternate course being omitted 
ia order to show their form more distinctly; and the course 
forming the key-stone is carried out so as to show that it 
really is the thread of a square thr^ed screw vvound round 
a cylinder, the cylinder being indicated by the two dotted 
lines. If the threads are cu^at right ai^ee to the cylinder^ 
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the section would appear as in dg. 4; if cut at right angles to 
the courses, or as nearly so as the case will admit of, as they 
are really cut to form the face of the bridge, the section would 
appear as in dg. 5. 

In order that these principles may be understood, it is ne¬ 
cessary to have a clear idea of the nature of a spiral plane; and 
perhaps, the best definition of it is, to consider it as being 
produced by the twofold motion of the radius of a cylinder, 
i. €. let a radius revolve upon its axis at an uniform velocity, 
and at the same tim^ impart to it a progressive motion along 
the axis itself, and then by apportioning these two motions to 
the particular case you will obtain any spiral you may desire; 
hence it is apparent that the outer edge of a spiral plane is 
produced by a straight line wound round a cylinder every¬ 
where forming the same angle with the axis, while the inner 
edge actually merges into the axis itself, which of course is a 
straight line. The question which now naturally suggests it¬ 
self is how to decide at what angle to place these spiral stones 
with fespect to the axis of the bridge, or in mechanical lan¬ 
guage, what traverse must we give the screw ? 

In entering upon the-investigation of this subject, my first 
idea was to develop upon a plane surface all the superficies 
connected with a skew arch. 

If a semi-cylinder be cut obliquely, the section is a serai- 
ellipsis, and if the semi>cylinder be then unfolded, the edge 
of the developed ellipsis will not be a straight line but a spiral 
one; and some builders not being aware of this fact, have 
squared a course from the face of the centring, and having 
drawn in the remaining courses parallel with this, have taken 
it for granted that all the courses would be square with the 
face, which it will be seen is impossible by referring to the de¬ 
velopment of the intrudes, or under surface of the arch, which 
is the development of the centring itself: they have hereby 
been led into very serious and perplexing difficulties. 

Having shown the impossibility of making all the stones 
square to the face, I will now give the mode of deciding in 
wnat direction they should be placed. When the soffit is 
developed, the edge which formed the face of the arch gives 
a true spiral line: my first plan was to lay the courses of 
stone at right angles to a line extending between the two ex¬ 
treme points of the spiral line of the developed soffit (see 
fi) > this line I shall afterwards speak of as the approxi¬ 
mate line, as it is the iqearest approximation to the line of the 
face that can be obtained by a straight line. 

On'further consideration 1 discovered, a far more eligible 
mode of laying out the lines. ^ 
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It is e?ideilt from fig. 7j that if spiral planes are considered 
as composed of spiral lines placed at various distances from 
the centre of the cylinder, each of these lines will form a 
different angle with the axis'; and therefore, as an arch has 
always some thickness, that idthough we have the inner edg^ 
of the spiral plane , placed at right angles to the thrust, yet 
every otner portion is gradually departing from a right angles 
and is, therefore, exerting its force in an improper direction? 
thus an arch of this description can never exert its thrust in 
the direction of the bridge, but is endeavouring to push the 
abutments obliquely. 

To get the thrust strictly correct, I have supposed the arch 
to be cut into two rings of equal thickness (see fig. S); and 
having considered the external ring as removed, have pro> 
ceeded to develop the outside surface of the remaining one: 
this I shall hereafter speak of as the intermediate develop¬ 
ment, as it is the development of a surface midway between 
the extrados and soffit or intrados. 

Upon this intermediate development I place the a^roxir- 
mate line, and then draw all the courses square to it; by which 
means we obtain a line in the centre of each stone exerting its 
force in the true direction, and thus get rid of the disadvan¬ 
tage of twisted beds to the stones, as in pro()ortion as the one 
hmf of this bed exerts its force in an oblique direction on 
the one hand, the other half acts in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, and is therefore always producing a balance of effect 
which resolves the various forces into one exerting all its 
power, in the true direction, which is the object to be ob¬ 
tained. 

Having explained the mode of setting out the beds of the 
stones, a little may now be said on the situation of the cross¬ 
joints: by these will be understood the joints between the va¬ 
rious stones constituting a complete course. 

Where an arch is built of stone throughout, the situation of 
these joints is of minor importance; but where stone is expen¬ 
sive, it is common to make the faces of the arch only of stone, 
filling in the intermediate sjiace with brick-work ; as in these 
instances the cross joints form the boundary between ^one- 
and brick-wcurk, it becomes a point of considerable importance. 
This is the case in the Watford viaduct; each stone here is 
equal in thickness to five courses of bricks, so thatih^e are 
five^ thicknesses of mortar in Uie brick-work to one in die 
, stone. Mortar always is compressed into a smaller compass 
when the centring is struck, and the full wei|^i of the atch 
j^comesupon it. In consequence of this tendencvj that 
tton of arches constructed of brick-wotky always suMdes uittcii . 
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more than the stone. In an arch where stone- and brick¬ 
work are combined, little reliance should be placed on their 
connexion, as this is a^ays more or less disturbed after the 
centring is removed, lb that we should endeavour to con¬ 
struct each portion of the arch with its bearing surfaces or 
beds as nearly equal as possible. 

In tlie first models the soffits of all the stones were made of 
an equal length, considering that this would present the best 
appearance; but this method rendered the bearing surfaces 
very unequal, as will be seen by fig. 9; the equal lengths 
being indicated by the dotted lines. 

This difficulty is overcome by this simple means: instead of 
having the stones of equal length on the soffit, they are made 
so on the intermediate development, and then the areas of 
the bearing surfaces or beds of the stones are all equal. See 
fig. 10. , 

Having given the mode of laying out the lines, I will now 
proceed to the practical part, viz. the working of the indivi¬ 
dual gtones. 

My first idea was to commence by working the soffit; and 
this was the mode employed. 

Having obtained an elastic mould cut to the angle at which 
tlie joints of the soffit cross the axis of the bridge, the work¬ 
man by means of tliis gets an oblique line on that surface of 
the stone which he intends for the soffit. It will be under¬ 
stood from fig. 11, that this oblique line thus obtained will be 
parallel with the axis of the bridge. The workman then pro¬ 
ceeds to chisel out a groove (or what is by masons called a 
chisel-draught) along this line, of sufficient depth for what he 
knows will be required for the hollowing of the stone. 

He then takes two wooden moulds (one of which is shown 
in fig. 12), which are portions of the* same circle as the soffit 
itself. A mark being placed upon the centre of each of these 
moulds, the workman then proceeds to sink them into the 
stones at right angles to this chisel-draught, (see fig. 11,) and 
in such a manner that the centre marks shall be in the chisel- 
draught,and the upper edges of the moulds, which are straight 
shall be in the same plane, or what is commonly called,'out 
of winding. It will now be obvious that these two last grodv^ 
will form true portions of the soffit itself, and therefor^ that 
the workman has nothing to do but to work out the remainder 
of the stone with a straight edge, always kept parallel with 
the first draught, and sunk to the bottom of the two draughts 
which were worked by the curved moulds. Having ob- 
tmned this hollowed surface, an elastic mould, of the exact 
j^e of, !the soffit of each stone, is pressed into it, by which 
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the stone being marked, we obtain all the lines of the soffit 
itself. 

It will now be quite evident that tlm beds may be obtained 
by making use of a square, one limlrof which shall be made 
to the curvature of the soffit, and the other the radius of this 


curve; always taking care that this square is kept at right 
angles to the axis, as will be seen in figures 13, 14, and 15. 

The first few stones were wrought in this manner; but 
finding it very difficult to prevent me workman from getting 
his soffit a little on one side, by which means he wasted much 
of the stone on one bed and rendered the other deficient^ 


I had recourse to a method which I will describe. Having 
provided two straight edges, the one parallel and the other 
containing the an^e of the twist, (see fig. 16,) we proceeded 
to work one of the beds by chiselling two draughts along the 
stone, so that these straight edges being kept at a proper di¬ 
stance from each other were let into the stone until they were 
out of winding on their upper edges. 

Having finished one bed by straight edges, we thqn ob¬ 
tained the soffits and other beds by means of the square be¬ 
fore mentioned. By working a bed first instead of the soffit^ 
the best will always be made of a block of stone. 

As we have before seen that all the stones constituting a 
skew arch are portions of the same square threaded screw, 
the workman having finished one stone has only to repeat the 
same operations with every other. 

Any stone in the face of the arch, taken from one side, and 
applied to the corresponding one face to face, ivill continue 
the true spiral plane: this fact enabled us to work all the 
stones for one bridge in pairs; that is, one stone having been 
wrought with the proper twist, and of sufficient lengtii to make 
two stones, was accordingly sawn in two at the proper angle: 
but of course this cannot be done advantageously when the 
stone is of a very hard nature. 

It has been shown that by developing all the various sur¬ 
faces, instead of, having to think of complicated spiral lines, 
they are at once reduced to straight ones; and I will now very 
briefly show how simply the data necessary for the construe-, 
tion of a skew arch may be obtained (see fig. 17)> 

Let A represent the curvature of the intrados, and C the ’ 
extrados, B being a line midway between A and C.. Suet 
1) 1), £ £, F F represent the boundaries of three cylinders of 
whu^ A, B, C are the transverse sections; let these cylinders 
be cut by the straight line G, H, at the angle of askew, that, 
is, the angle formra by the two roads crossing each others 
and from the points I, J, K, draw three straight lines at right 
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angles to the axis> and of such tenths that I L shall be of 
equal length to the semicircle A» and J M equal to B, and K N 
equal to C; from the po^t O draw the straight line O L, and 
also from P to M: it will be seen that O L is the approxi¬ 
mate line of the developed soffit, and P M that of the inter¬ 
mediate development. Add Q, R, and S, which are the centre 
lines of the three developments. 

It will be seen that when these developments are placed as 
in an arch, these three lines Q, R, S being parallel with the 
axis, will be in a plaqe perpendicular to the axis, and, there¬ 
fore, that all the points in each spiral will be vertical with the 
axis, and also with one another. 

Through any point in P M draw a straight line V at right 
angles with P M, which straight line shall extend to the axis 
of the cylinder. 

At the point where it intersects R, a line T perpendicular 
to the axis intersects R also: this last perpendicular line cuts 
the three lines Q, R, S at the points where the lines U, V, W, 
which meet in X, intersect Q, R, S. 

The joints are then drawn upon the three developments 

f )arallel with the lines Ur V, W, and at such distances that the 
ines Q, R, S shall be cut into equal parts. Of course, care 
must be taken to divide the approximate line of the soffit into 
a given number of stones. The angle X will be that which 
the intrados form with the axis of the cylinder, and the angle 
U W will give the wind of the bed. On this principle and 
by the rules here given, it is nearly as easy to work the stones 
of a skew bridge as those of any other. 

Park Village East, London, March 17> 1836. 


LXllI. Further Observations on M. Cauchy’s Theory of the 
Dispersion of Light. By the Reo. Baden Powell, M . A.i 
F,R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry^ Oxford. 

(Continued from p. 28.) 

I PROCEED to illustrate the further researches to which 
I alluded in my last paper; relative to the development of 
the theory of dispersion, and simplifying the process of M. 
Cauchy. 

In order to consider the subject in its simplest form, let us 
confine our attrition to a plane wave perj^dicular to the 
axis of df, with vibrations parallel to the axb oft/. Then the 
di^acemehtsS and ^ will vanish, and the diffisttndal equatipo 
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of moticm deduced upon M. Cauchy’s principle (in my aoar< 
lysis, eq. (12.))) will 1^ reduced to 

where i) is the value, at the time of the varying displacement 
of the molecule m, whose rectangular coordinates when in 
equilibrium are ^ + A ij is the displacement at the same 

moment of another molecule »/, which has fo« its rectangu- 
lar coordinates when in equilibrium . 

.r + A.r »+A», while 

, r = ^ Aar* + A^ + A z\ 

or the distance between these two molecules in their positions 
of equilibrium; |3 is the angle between this distance r and 
the axis of y ; and, finally, f (r) and f (r) are functions of r, of 
which the former (if positive) expresses the law of attraction, 
or (if negative) the law of repulsion, and the latter is derived 
from it by the rule 

f{r) = r{' (r) - f (r). 

S, the sign of summation, is relative to the actions (attractive 
or repulsive) of all the molecules m. 

I have recapitulated thus far in reference to w'hat was esta¬ 
blished at the outset of M. Cauchy’s investigations. ‘Now this 
analysis is thus far devoid of all difficulty or intricacy; the 
whole difficulty of the subject lies in the integration of these 
equations of motion. The integration given by M. Cauchy 
is of an extremely general kind: but for the purpose we have 
now more immediately in view, it will be readily allowed that 
if a particular sblutioh were proposed, such as to include the 
establishment of the relation between ju, and A, it would sufiSce. 
A valuable instance of a method of effecting such a simplifica¬ 
tion has been laid before the readers of this Journal, in the 
excellent paper of Mr. Tovey in the Number for January, p. 7. 
But another such particular solution has been pointed out 
by Sir W. R. Hamilton, the nature of which I now proceed 
to describe; and this will be roost perspicuously done in the 
following manner: 

It will be easily seen that all the conditions of a wave for 
the ordinary pheenomena are fulfilled by such a function as 


n =5 A4- B cos (ft^ \^*) 
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which, merely by the assumption of the coefficients and trigo> 
nometrical operations, is easily put under the form 

~ ’Jo+’Ji cos (no; t + to)\ (3.) 


iff being entirely arbitrary, and jjq >Jj being also arbitrary, but 
small; is introduced only for greater generality. 
Diffierentia^g in respect of t, we shall have 

= - ( 4 ^) ’ll (■“ (4*) 

Also, by the metUbd of finite differences, we have 



( —cos 

— sin 


^U^x~t+£o)) («n ) 

/2 . * 1 .1 \ / • 

ifcx-i+to) (^sm- ^) 



Now (on precisely the same grounds as those adverted to 
in the analysis of Cauchy for deducing the equations (22.),) 
it will be seen that this expression is of such a form tliat if it 
were introduced in a summation, since we may assume half 
the values of A .r as positive and half as negative^ the second 
member involving the first power of the sine of a function of 
A^, and the first member the square, the sums of all the 
values in the second member will destroy each other, but not 
those in the first. 

Thus on substituting this value of A t} in the difierential- 
^uafion (12.), or that above, (1.), we shall only have to take 
into account the first member, multiplied by the function of 
{r) t and it will thus easily appear that that equation (1.) is 
satisfied by these values derived from the assumed equation . 
of the wave (8.), {nrovided we suppose 


J, (6.) 

or, in other words, die equation (3.) coupled with this last 
condition (6.) is a particular solution of the differential equa* 
tion of the motion of a system of molecules (1.). 

But also, this equation (6.) involves the reladon between r 

and jx, for between x and /x, since we have ^ which 

\ T II * 

is exptessed by writing, for abridgement, 
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and 


yfiAx __ j 
T ~ 

J!L f (r) + cos" ^/(r) ^ ^ ^ JJ8 


(though H* is not necessarily.positive), which, since 

2v 6 

T 




will give the relation 


(±)*=s{H.(“^)n, 




the same as that formerly deduced. 

Such is the outline of the simplification proposed: I have 
only to regret that these and the other researches connected 
with the same subject have not been brought before the public 
by the author himself in the more complete form in which he 
could have clothed them. But, as they are, 1 trust neither he 
nor the mathematical reader will think 1 have done wrong in 
adopting this mode of availing myself of his permission to 
make use of them. On the same ground 1 will add another 
brief investigation from the same source connected with the 
fundamental formula of dispersion. 

1 have before observed that for low dispersive substances, 
at least, the simple approximate formula appears quite suffi¬ 
cient. As it may, therefore, be useful for a very large num¬ 
ber of cases, it will not be unimportant to dwell upon it, and 
to state a very simple practical rule resulting from it, which 
completely removes the difficulties of the computation as con¬ 
ducted by the methods 1 formerly adopted. 

In the first place, from the nature of the formula the fol¬ 
lowing considerations will be readily evident. Taking any two 
rays whose indices are fi /ij, and length of waves X Aj, let us 
write the arc 


V g cos 8 


Then we have 


w g cos 8 


and by the approximate formula 



0 . 
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Then developing the sine and dividing by the arc 



.!-■?(* i;)' +>*'“• 

1- I (•)• +,&c. 


And for a first approximation, neglecting the terms above two 
dimensions, this will be easily reduced to 

JL-1+ 

ju./ ^ 6 6 X,*’ 


whence we obtain 

e* 



Hence the practical method referred to will be as follows: 
Let there be assumed a subsidiary arc ^ such that 



then by substituting in the last formula, we have 






+ log sin 41 . 


And since ss sec^ we have also 

ft 

log. sec. ^ =s ^ (log n, - log ft). 

These logarithmic formulas enable us to perform the ap¬ 
proximate ^culation with the greatest ease. 
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LXIV. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Anniversary Proceedings, February \Qth, 1836. 

A fter the usual Reports had been read^ (which are printed in 
the Proceedings ” of the Society,) the President announced the 
award of the Wollaston Medal and Proceeds for the past year; and^ in 
doing so, saidj 
Gentlemeu, 

You have learnt from the Report of the Council that the Wollaston 
Medal has been awarded to Mr. Agassiz of Neuchat^ for his work 
on Fossil Ichthyology, and that the sum of 2bL from the Donation 
Fund has been awarded by the Council to Mr. Deshayes in promo*- 
tion of his labours in fossil conchology. I shall now proceed to re* 
quest Mr. Broderip to communicate this adjudication to his friend 
Mr. Agassiz, and 1 shall deliver in charge to our Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. De la Bechc, the sum which has been voted to Mr. Deshayes. 
The President then addressed Mr. Broderip in these words :— 
Mr. Broderip, 

I have great pleasure in requesting you to inform Mr. Agassiz, of 
Neuchatel, that the Council of the Geological Society have awarded 
the Wollaston Medal to him for his work of last year on Fossil Ich¬ 
thyology. On a former occasion we presented the proceeds of the 
Donation Fund for one year to the same distinguished naturalist, to 
assist him in the publication of the early part of his great work, the 
importance of which was then only beginning to be known to the 
scientific world. 

It will ever be a subject of gratification to us to have learnt that 
this small pecuniary aid was not without its influence in accelerating 
the publication of his Researches on Fossil Fish,” arriving as it 
did opportunely at a moment when the funds which could be appro¬ 
priated for the undertaking were neaily exhausted. Mr. Agassin 
acknowledged at the time his obligation to us for a mark of 
sympathy and regard w?iich he received so unexpectedly from a 
foreign country, and which cheered and animated him to fresh ex¬ 
ertions. You will have the kindness to acquaint him that the 
Council in now awarding the Medal to him, are desirous that hi 
should possess a lasting testimony of their esteem and of the high 
sense which they entertain of the merit of his scientific labours. 

Mr* Broderip replied,— 

Sir.— I accept the trust: and permit me, on the behalf of Pro-^ 
fessor Agassiz, to offer his best thanks to the SocieQr for the seSl 
which it has this day. set on the powerful zoological Isver which ho 
has placed in the hands of Geolo^ts. 

Jnis crowning gfR will be dbumy precious to him when he reflects 
on. the high etuoMtex of fliose who have swaxded il, snd hears* of 
the expressions with which yoi^ Six^ have been ptexMed to aocom* 

pi^it. .'v 

These, he will feel, are the incentives 

** that the clear spirit do raise 
To spurn delights and live laDorious days.’* 
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He -nrill look upon the OlustriouB bead that gives dignity to the 
gold—upon the representation of ‘*that dark eye” before whose 
glance, as it has been eloquently said by one of your predecessors, 
all false pretensions withered—and the sight will inspire him 
with new energies. 

The President then addressed Mr. De la Beche in these words :<— 


Mr. De ea Becue, 

It is now my duty to deliver into your hands as Foreign Secretary 
of this Society the sum of £52., and it is with great satisfaction that 1 
request you to inform Mr. Desbaycs of Paris that this portion of 
the proceeds of the Wollaston Donation Fund has been awarded to 
him by the Council for the promotion of his labours in Fossil Coa> 
chology. I beg that you will express to Mr. Deshayes at the same 
time how highly we appreciate the services which he has already 
rendered to Geology by his description of the fossil shells of the 
strata above the chalk, to which he has chiefly, although not exclu» 
sively, devoted his attention ; and we rejoice to hear that he is now 
engaged in the investigation of the fossil shells of the older for¬ 
mations. * 

We are not ignorant that he has prosecuted his scientific studies 
with zeal and enthusiasm under circumstances of considerable dif> 
ficulty ; and we trust that the notice thus taken of his labours may 
encourage him to persevere in devoting the powers of his mind and 
his great acquirements to a department of science so eminently 
subservient to the advancement of Geology. 

Mr. De ea Beche on receiving the donation expressed the plea¬ 
sure which it gave him to be requested to communicate the intelli¬ 
gence to Mr. Deshayes, and the satisfaction which he felt in pub¬ 
licly avowing his approbation of the award of the Council. 


The following gentlemen were elected the Officers and Council for 
the ensuing year. 

Officers.— President, Charles Lyell, jun. Esq. F.R.S. & L.S.: 
Tice-Presidents, Rev. William Buckfand, D.D. F.R.S. Professor of 
Geology and Mineralo^ in the University of Oxford} Sir Philip de 
Slalpas Grey Egerton, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. j George Bellas Greenough,, 
Esq. F.R.S. & L.S,; Edward Turner, M.D. F.R.S. L. & E. Professor 
of Chemist^ in the University of London: Secretaries, William John 
Hamilton, Esq. j Woodbine Parish, jun. Esq. P.R.S.: Foreign Secre-- 
ttay, Henry Ihomas De la Beche,£sq. F.R.S. & L.S.: Treasurer, Jolm' 
Titylor, Esq. F.R.S. 

" CovNCii.. —^Francis Baily, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S.; William Joim 
Bio^rip, Esq. FJl,S. & L.S.; william Clift, Esq. F.R.S.; ^ A. 
Crichton, M.D. F.R;S.; WUliam Henty Fitton, M.D. F.R.S. & L.S,;; 
Henry Hallam, Esq. F.R.S.; Robert Hutton, Esq.} Roderick Impey 
Murenison, Esq. V.P.R.S, FX.S.; Viscount Oxmantown, F.R.S.;. 
John Forbes Royle, Esq. F.L.S.; Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Woodwanikit 
Professor in the Unimuty of Craibridge;, F.R.S. & L.S. > Lieut.-Col. 
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The President subsequently delivered the following 

Address. 

Gsktlehek, 

You have learnt this morning, from the annual report of the 
Council, that the financial affairs of the Society continue to flourish; 
and that since our last anniversary we have published the conclud¬ 
ing part of the third volume of our Transactions, and the first part 
of a fourth volume. Another part of the same volume is nearly 
ready, and the Couhcil have directed their thoughts seriously to the 
means of preventing, in future, the. accumulation of such heavy 
arrears of unpublished memoirs. The delays have hitherto arisen 
from a desire to print all papers containing original and valuable 
matter in the order in which they were presented; but many have 
been sent to us in so unfinished a state as to retard the printing of 
the rest, and, as the science advances rapidly, and new facts pour in 
daily, the authors even of the most finished memoirs soon require 
to make additions and corrections, and thus the evil is continually 
augmenting. The Council have therefore resolved, for the future, 
to print at once those memoirs which are in the most complete 
state, without waiting for others which arc imperfect. 

During the last year there have been elected into the Society 45 
new members, and we have lost 4 by resignations and 12 by deaths* 
Among the names of the deceased Fellows I may mention those of 
Mr. Goodhall and Mr. Mammatt as having zealously contributed to 
the progress of our science. Mr. Goodhall was an active collector 
of British fossils, and to his labours we owe many valuable contri¬ 
butions to our museum, and the discovery of shells of new species 
figured in Sowerby's Mineral Conchology. The work of Mr. Mam- 
znatt, on the Coal-field of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, has been honourably 
mentioned by my predecessor Mr. Greenough, in his last anniver¬ 
sary speech. Mr. Mammatt had superintended, for more than tliirty^ 
years, the working of extensive coal mines, and kept a record of the 
details of various sections with which he was practically acquainted*. 
To these documents he lias added several plans of remarkable faultsr 
which intersect the carboniferous strata of Leicestershire. He has 
shown that on one side of one of these faults the beds rise to the 
height of 500 feet.above the corresponding beds on the other sidei,- 
yet the mass of uplifted strata does Dot project above the gene^v 
level of the country. He infers, therefore, that it has beea, 
removed by denudation, and that the wreck of it alone now 
remams on the euiflhce in the shape of sand and boulders. Mr* 
Cmiybeare has dratm similar conclusions respecting analogous phse-', 
npipena observed on a still greater scale in tlie Newcastle coal di*. 
strict.* Whether the denudation was sudden or gradually or whether, 
the faults were produced at once or were the resulit.of aseries.of 
movements, arop 0 mts wbkh ;tfae^ b^^ thia'dwourse will 
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allow me 4o discuss at present^ Mr* Mamms^tt contends that these 
enormous shifts were not effected by Tolcanie convulsionsi buFsimply 
by a quiet and uniform operation accompanying the desiccation, 
shrinking, and induration of dense masses of argillaceous and other 
rocks, an opinion which, however ingenious, seems irreconcileable 
with ^e eviaence of violent disruption with which this and other 
coal-fields abound* Mr. Mammatt’s volume is illustrated by more 
than one hundred plates of fossil plants, but it is much to be re« 
gretted that before executing such costly illustrations the author did 
not obtain the assistance of a skilful botanist, who might have selected 
the most important and might have added descriptions, without which 
mere figures can scarcely ever convey accurate information. 

Early in the spring of last year an application was made by the Mas*' 
ter General and Board of Ordnance to Dr* Buckland and Mr. Sedg* 
wick, asProfessors of Geology in the Universities of Oxford and Cam« 
bridge, and to myself, as President of this Society, to offer our opi* 
nion as to the expediency of combining a geological examination of 
the English counties with the geographical survey now in progress* 
In ^compliance with this requisition we drew up a joint report, in 
which we endeavoured to state fully our opinion as to the great ad- 
vant£^es which must accrue from such an undertaking, not only as 
calculated to promote geological science, which would alone be a 
sufficient object, but also as a work of great practical utility, bear¬ 
ing on agriculture, mining, road-making, the formation of canals and 
rail-roads, and other branches of national industry* The enlight¬ 
ened views of the Board of Ordnance were warmly seconded by 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a grant was obtained 
from the Treasury to defray the additional expenses which will be 
incurred in colouring geologically the Ordnance county maps. This 
arrangement may justly be regarded as an economical one, as those 
surveyors who nave cultivated geology can with small increase of 
labour, when exploring the minute topography of the ground, trace 
out the boundaries of the principal mineral groups. This end, how¬ 
ever, could only be fully accomplished by securing the coopeiiation 
of an experienced and able geologist, who ntight organize and direct 
the operations: and I congratulate the Society that our Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. De la Beche, has been chosen to discharge an office 
fi>r which he is go eminently qualified. 

At the same time that measures are thus in train for complet*^ 
ing a Geological Hap of England on a magnificent scale, the 
of Scotland, by Dr. MacCuUoch, which has been so long and im¬ 
patiently expected, is at length on the eve of publication. But at 
the moment when I can announce this welcome intelligence 
have to deplore the sudden loss of this distinguistted philosopher* 
The first paper in the first volume of our Transactions 'Vras fipom 
the pen of Dr. MacCullocb, and subsequent volumes contain no 
less than eighteen of his memoirs*. It woidd lead me Ikr beyond 

* [Hiree of thesepiqien by Dr. MaccuIIoch will be found at laige in Vh\U 
Mag. Firtt Series :inz. **On the Sublimation of SUiea,*^ in Ixiv. p.441s 

* On Stafik” ibid. p. 445 j and ** On certain Products obtrined in we Di¬ 
stillation of Wood, ’ in vol. xlv. p. ^3.] 
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ttjr preset lintits were 1 to Attempt to ^ve a geDOnl aialyiis of 
^ese; and* of his numerous other ^orks ou geology, such as faia 
Westam Islands and his Gassificution of Rocks. The influenoa 
exerted by them on the progress o^ our science has been powexfid 
and lasting, yet they have bi^ less generally admired and studied 
dmn they deserve. Their popularity has btran impaired by a want 
of condensation and clearness in the style» a defect Whi^ no eoe 
could more easily have remedied than the author, had he been 
wiUing to submit to the necessary labour. Another blemish has 
also contributed to give a repulsive character to some of his latec 
productions, especially his System of Gecdogy, the absence, or ap¬ 
parent absence, of all enthusiasm and loVe for his subject, and a 
disposition to neglect or speak slightingly of the labours of others, 
and even to treat in a tone bordering on ridicule some entire depart¬ 
ments of science connected with geology, such as the study of fossil 
cenchology. 1 attribute these imperfections principally to habitual 
ill health acting upon a sensitive mind, for certainly. Dr. MacCul- 
loch’s spirits were much depressed by bodily sufforings when I 
had first the pleasure of knowing him, about ^e year ISSdr 'His 
imagination was then haunted with the idea that his services in 
the cause of geology -were undervalued, and it was in vain to Com¬ 
bat this erroneous impression. After that period he almost entirely 
withdrew himself, even when residing in London, from all person^ 
intercourse with the most active geologists; and to those who knew 
him this sedusion from scientific society was a subject of frequent 
regret Having expressed myself thus unreservedly on some of the 
peculiarities and defects of his style, I may affirm that as an origi¬ 
nal observer Dr. M acColloch yields to no offier geologist of our times, 
and he is perhaps unrivalled in the wide range of subjects on which 
he displayed great talent and profound knowledge. For myself i 
ftwy acknowl^gewith gratitude that 1 have received more instruction 
firom his labours in geology than from those of any living writer. 

One of the most important communications which we have re* 
eeived for many years is an essay by Professor Sedgwick on the 
dianges of structure produced in stratified rocks afoet their depow- 
don. Respecting the magnesian limestone, he has oonfinned by 
new arguments the conclusions which he formerly dl«w;''ifMproof 
that the complicated concretions of this rock have beed!^|^ 
dneed since the original deposition of the beds. But the ptbiApel 
part of his memoir is devoted to the description of the dtovags Oif 
duty atruetul'e ef rocks, and those partings which have been cdloft 
joints. The authfo first shows the analogy of the Cumbmn none of 
grien slate aid porphyry with the structure of the prinatpal dudn 
^ North 'Wales. In these regions, as in part of die slaityseriea of 
’WesttnoreUmd and Lancashire, occur many beds exhibiting w slaty 
cleasrage, whkdi dm Professor ^tii^shesj, firom a jointed strnctuiw* 
Jmnts, he says/ai^ fissures plarod as definite distances from eadt 
other, the masses of intervening Voek haying no tetdency to deaSa 
in a direction parcel toKsoch'lwsqrea: whereas in the ptendsofi 
cleavage, ibb rock is capal^le of kidefiaNa abbdirisidi in a dirccdoti 
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narallel to tnu^' filan«s., The, planes of stratifieiKu^ i^ tbe otheK. 
^rrf, are per&etly distmct from both, and throug^imt.the distiriet 
fdludedjp have neyev been found to coincide with the lines, of deavf. 

d^ping'sametiines .to the same point and sonsetintes to opposite 
points of the compass, but being- always inclined to them at an angle 
d&om 10’’ to S0° or 40°, and in no instance at 90°* .There are<Ter 
gions in Ntxrth and Sou^ Wales thirty miles in extent, and . mai^. 
mdes in breadth, where the cleavage planes preserve an undeviating 
dip and- direction notwithstanding that they traverse strata which 
are greatly contorted. 

In that variety of slate-rock which is used for roofing, all traces 
of original deposition or-stratification are often obliterated; yet in 
many quarries, a number of parallel stripes are discovered, sometimes 
of a lighter and sometimes of«i darker colour than the general mass. 
These stripes, says the Professor, are universally parallel to the 
true beds, whenever such beds can be discovered, whedier by or> 
ganie remains, by the alternations of similar deposits, or other 
ordinary means. Many of these beds are of a coarse mechanical 
structure, others are fine cbloritic slate; but the coarser beds and 
the finer, the twisted and the atriugbt, have all been subjected to 
one change, a crystalline cleavage passing alike through all. S<»nae 
of the sections given show the cleavage ^nes preserving an almost 
geometrical parallelism while they, pass through curved strata, of 
which the sedimentary origin is obvious. In another place it 
is said that where the slaty cleavage is very perfectly brought 
out the rocks always make an approach to homogeneity, but where 
the coarse beds predominate the slaty structure ^most entirely dis¬ 
appears. Dr. Itoase in his comments on these passages hu re¬ 
named that they seem inconsistent with each other, aa^ 1 confess 
that at first th^ struck me in the same light; but the Professor has 
explained to me that although the coarse beds are not slaty, they 
have a grain parallel to the cleavage planes of the finer beds, this 
g^ain being exhibited when they are struck with t^ hammer; and it 
is. only when .the materials of the beds are very coarse tiiat the 
dsav^^ pldnes entirely vanish. • 

.H.InregjM to the origin of these phmnomena, the author supposes 
crystalline nv .polar forces must have acted en the whole mass 
M Hwdttma oosly in given iUrections, and that the action being carried 
<m.i|it ti&ee through a-very large mass of matter may have acquired 
.hecumidated intensity of crystalline action in each part, so that 
Aewhede intensity, of crystalline force, modifying the mass, may 
SotilutTe been equal'to the sum of tfae forces necessary to c^r* 
st^ze each part independently, but may have been some fuMtiolf 
nf that sum whereby itmay have been increased almost indefinitely- 
i regret that j have not space ..to do justice to this ingenioue 
sqpemdetion, nor have 1 yitit htd sufficient (^TOitumfiea of obser- 
tntion to;kB 0 w whether we ,Aalk- be able to disdnguhdi generidlyi 
with pceoii^n, those, slates whidh^iira ^agoi^ to the strata, from 
.dboto jBMstonc-sktes, as it, is po^osi^ to. term them, which are pa- 
ridlal to file layers of'depqsition. Daring the Ustsommar I observed 
• ■ 2K2 
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in the Swiss Alps that the fissile roo6ng*slate and drawing-slate of 
the Niesen^ in the Canton of Berne^ divides into extremely thin la¬ 
minae, which are |?ara/feZ to the true planes of stratification. The 
direction of the beds it shown by alternations of coarse and clearly 
mechanical strata of a kind of greywacke, the whole series belong¬ 
ing to the Green Sand or fucoid grit formation. If it be said that 
these slates may owe their laminated texture to extremely minute 
£akes of talc, mica, or some other foliated mineral which may have 
fallen as sediment and have been all deposited on their flat surfaces, 

I reply, that in that case they would exemplify the exact similarity 
of certain acknowledged slates of deposition to others which have 
originated in crystalline forces independent of sedimentary action. 
Mr. Murchison, after confirming the truth of the Professor's obser¬ 
vations as applied to all those region# of Wales which have come 
within his survey, has pointed out what might by some be considered 
an exception to the rule in a part of the slate-rocks of Pembroke¬ 
shire, where the planes of slaty cleavage are coincident with the 
true laminm, as proved by colour and the alternation of various 
layers of deposit. Mr. Murchison states, however, that although * 
these rocks arc quarried as roofing-slates, and are a part of the older 
system, they may be classed by Mr. Sedgwick as fine flagstones. 

Some confusion will, I fear, arise from attempting to restrict the 
term slate to those cases alone where the cleavage is oblique to the 
stratification; but whatever nomenclature we adopt, it is clear from 
the excellent paper of the Professor, that three distinct forms of 
structure are exhibited in certain rocks throughout large districts: 
namely, first, stratification; secondly, joints; and thirdly, slaty 
cleavage; the last having no connexion with true bedding, and 
being superinduced by a cause absolutely independent of gravita¬ 
tion. These different structures must have different names, even 
though there may be cases, and I believe there will be many, where 
it is impossible, after carefully studying the phenomena, to decide 
upon the class to which they belong. 

One curious consequence, but slightly alluded to by the author, ap¬ 
pears to follow from the facts described, namely, that the slaty struc-. 
ture must have commenced at a period posterior to the last scries of 
violent movements which dislocated the strata and threw them into 
anticlinal and synclinal lines. Such disturbances would luive de¬ 
ranged the parallelism of the cleavage planes. If, therefore, there 
are proofs, as I believe there are, of the elevation or subsidence of 
these rocks since they assumed the slaty structure, the whole 
country must have been moved bodily, or the separate masses, 
if they changed their relative position, must have moved in such 
directions as to allow the dip of the cleavage planes to remain un¬ 
altered. 

It is with pleasure that 1 next call your attention to the investi¬ 
gations which Mr. Murchison has been steadily pursuing in the 
older fossiliferous rocks of Wales and the bordering counties of 
England. He has at length brought his survey of five i^earsib a 
successful termination; and his work will form a most important 
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step in the progress of geological science^ not merely as elucidating 
the history of a portion of the sedimentary formations of our island, 
but as fixing the characters of a succession of normal groups to 
which the strata of other parts of Europe, and perhaps of America, 
may be referred. A large and beautifully illustrated treatise, in 
which he intends to give a detailed description of his original ob¬ 
servations and views, will soon be published. In the mean time we 
have tasted, as it were by anticipation, the fruits of his labours, 
having, year after year, received at our meetings the earliest intel¬ 
ligence of his discoveries, and having freely discussed and criticized 
them long before it has been possible for him to lay the whole in a 
matured and digested form before the public. You are aware that 
the system of rocks, which have been the chief object of his re¬ 
search, constitutes the upper part of what was formerly called the 
transition or greywacke scries. In these strata, which had previ¬ 
ously remained in a state of obscurity and confusion, he has distin¬ 
guished several formations. The old red sandstone rests conform¬ 
ably on the uppermost of these, while the lowest of them repose 
both conformably and unconformably on the ancient slate-rocks of 
Wales. Mr. Murchison proposes the general name of ** Silurian” 
for this whole system, as the strata may best be studied in those 
parts of England and Wales once occupied by the ancient British 
nation the Silures. 

The necessity of a new term-has arisen from the uncertain lati¬ 
tude with which the word “transition ” had been applied, some au¬ 
thors including in it the carboniferous rocks, and also from the still 
greater confusion introduced by the word “ greywacke, * a term which 
can only be employed conveniently, in a mineralogical sense, to 
designate a peculiar kind of rock which has been formed at many 
successive epochs. I'hus, for example, in the memoir now under 
review, it is shown that in Pembrokeshire grits, which have passed 
for greywacke, occur in the true coal-measures, in the old red sand¬ 
stone, in the Silurian, and in the still older systems of reck. 

Below the Silurian strata are slate-rocks of older date, in which 
traces of organic remains have been again (detected ; and Professor 
Sedgwick has suggested the name of Cambrian for this more ancient 
system, which is conterminous over a wide territory with the Silu¬ 
rian formations, the relative position of both being clearly seen. 

Mr. Murchison has recently traced the Silurian system running in 
zones through Pembrokeshire, and there rising out in the coast 
cliffs from beneath the old red sandstone ^as conformably as in the 
interior of the country,—an important verification of the accuracy 
of his previous determinations. Great lithological changes are, how¬ 
ever, observed to take place in these localities, so distant from the 
best types of the system; thus, the “Ludlow and Wenlock” formations 
ate no longer distinctly separated by subordinate limestones, and 
are therefore simply termed the “ upper Silurian rocks,” and these, 
changing their soft argillaceous characters of “ mudstone,” become 
bard sandstones, yet contain some well-known organic remains; 
whilst the lower Silurian rocks, or Caradoc and Lland^ilo formations, 
not only maintain their usual ibssil distinctions, but exhibit lime- 
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stones of much greater thickness than in any other part of their 
course. Mr. Murchison has also sho^n that rocks occupying a large 
coast tract in Pembrokeshire, which from their mineral aspect li^ 
been laid down as “ greywacke ”, consist of true coal-measures. 
After noticing a ridge of intrusive rocks in Caermarthenshire, be¬ 
tween the Towey and the Taf, as connected with certain great lines 
of dislocation, he points out, in the Cambrian System of Pembroke¬ 
shire, examples of the existence of two classes of trap rock, one 
bedded or contemporaneous, the other amorphous and of posterior 
intrusion. He further shows that the main directions of the stra¬ 
tified deposits of tliis county are parallel to divergent zones of 
trap. 

In another paper the same author states that he has lately disco¬ 
vered to the north-west of Shrewsbury, proofs of an eruption of 
trap posterior to the new red sandstone, and probably to the lias. 
This line of fissure along which he has observed the new red Sand¬ 
stone afffected for a distance of thirty miles is on the precise pro¬ 
longation of a linear eruption in the Breiddin HiHs, which he had 
previously pointed out as having been in progress during and after 
the epoch of the deposition of the Silurian strata. Tlie more modern 
trap is made up of a peculiar felspatljic rock identical with some 
of those at the great vent of eruption fifteen miles distant, where 
they both alternate with and are intruded into the more ancient 
deposits. 

It appears from these observations that volcanic ojjcrations were 
renewed along the same line after a vvkle interval of time, showing 
that we must be on our guard against inferring tlie synchronism of 
coincident lines of derangement. The repetition also in the same 
spot and at two distant periods of a trap identical in mineral cha¬ 
racter is curious, and reminds me of an opinion lately mentioned to 
me by Mr. Von Buch, that the composition of lava is often deter¬ 
mined by that of preexisting volcanic rocks near the point of erup¬ 
tion. Thus«on two opposite sides of the same volcano, as on Tene- 
riffe for example, a trachytic flow of lava will issue from a mass of 
trachyte, and a basaltic How from rocks of basalt. 

Mr. De la Beche has shown that the trappean rocks are associated 
in such a manner with the new red sandstone of part of Devonshire,— 
among other places, near Tiverton and Exeter,—as to indicate that the 
trap and the sandstone were each in the course of formation at the 
same period. Some beds of sand present every appearance of hav¬ 
ing been of volcanic origin, and ejected from a crater, but the sand 
became mixed with common detrital matter then in process of de¬ 
position at the bottom of the sea. Numerous angular fragments, 
some of them even one or two tons in weight, of quartziferous por« 
phyry with a felspathic base, are intermingled with the conglome¬ 
rates of the old red sandstone, and do not resemble any trappean 
rocks discovered in place in this district. Mr. De la Beche conjec¬ 
tures with mucli probability that these fragments were ejected from 
Volcanic vents, and that they fell upon the sand and pebbles then in 
the course of deposition around such ventSt and were thus included* 
The author has not failed to show that the original features of the 
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bed of the sea, of the period of eruption alluded to, have been obli¬ 
terated by subsequent denudation; and I may suggest that this cause 
has often prevented geologists from recognising the analogy of 
trappean phenomena to those of submarine and insular volcanos 
now active 

In another communication Mr. De la Beche informs us that the 

Cornish grauwacke,” in which term he here comprises the slates 
of that country and their associated sandstones and conglomerates, 
contains in some places organic remains. Specimens of these fos¬ 
sils have been presented by him to our museum. He also states 
that this greywacke formation, vvhich extends into Somerset and 
Devon, is older than Mf. Murcliison's Silurian system, and may be 
subdivided into natural sections, coinciding perhaps with some ob¬ 
served by Professor Sedgwick in the Cambrian group. The slates 
of Tintagel, long since known to be fossiliferous, belong to tine same 
age as this greywacke of Cornwall. 

A joint paper by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Williamson Peile 
has made us acquainted with the carboniferous limestone hanking 
the primary Cumbrian mountains, and with the coal-fields of the 
north-west coast of Cumberland. These carboniferous strata rest 
uiiconfonnably on the primary Cumbrian slates. The carboniferous 
series is divided into four groups: 1st, The great scar limestone; 
2nd, Alternations of limestone, shale, and coal; 3rd, Millstone 
grit; 4th, Great upper coal formation. It appears that tlie struc¬ 
ture of the carboniferous limestone is nearly th«- same as that of the 
Yorkshire chain so admirably described by Professor Sedgwick in 
the first part of our fourth volume just published. 

Mr. Grilliiii, who has for so many years been preparing a geologi¬ 
cal map of Ireland, has described to us the position of some veins of 
syenite which traverse the mica-slate and chalk near Fair Head in the 
county of Antrim. The syenite is composed of dark green crystal¬ 
lized hornblende and brownish red felspar, with occasional grains of 
quartz ; and the chief point of interest consists in tl^p circumstance 
tlrakthe syenitic veins have the appearancein general of being regu¬ 
lar beds in the mica-slate, being for the mfist part conformable both 
in strike and dip. They are found, however, when more closely 
examined and traced for some distance, to deviate from the strati¬ 
fication of tbt mica-slate, and co have an indented and saw-like edge 
at their junction. Similar syenitic veins also penetrate through the 
chalk in the neighbouring part of the coast, and near tlieir contact 
witlr the chalk nodules or spheroidal masses of syenite are occa¬ 
sionally observed so isolated and surrounded by chalk that had not 
the intruding veins clearly proved its posteriority, the syenite might 
be mistaken for the older rock, rounded fragments of which had 
been imbedded in the calcareous stratum. These plimnomena 
remind us of the isolated nodules of granite which in Cornwall, 
the ValoTsine, and other countries, occur in the immediate vicinity 
of granite veins. 

* [See on this subject Lend, and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. vii. p. S\5J] 
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I have next to call your attention to an able sketch of the geo« 
logy of Denmark, which you will find at some length in our Pro¬ 
ceedings, from the pen of an eminent Danish naturalist, Dr. Beck, 
of Copenhagen. He describes in Bornholm, besides the granitic and 
Silurian rocks, certain strata which appear to agree with our Weal- 
den group in mineral character and fossil plants^ some of these 
being the same as those found in the Hastings sands, although the 
shells are marine. In Bornholm this formation is characterized by 
containing coal. The most remarkable feature in the geology of 
Denmark Proper is the great development of the cretaceous system 
above the white chalk with nodular Hints. In the island of Sec- 
land the ordinary white chalk is covered" with a hard yellowish 
limestone containing some fossils of the white chalk and others 
peculiar to itself, especially univalves of the genera Trochus, Fusus, 
Voluta, Oliva, Cypraoa, and Nautilus. At Faxoe this rock consists 
of an aggregate of corals of unknown depth, but certainly mere 
than forty feet thick. When I myself visited the Faxoe quarries in 
1834 in company with Dr. Forclihammer, the rock struck me as 
agreeing with the description usually given of the limestone in re¬ 
cent coral reefs. The fossil zoophytes of Faxoe are often cemented 
together by white chalk, which may recall to your recollection the 
recent chalk which Lieut. Nelson has presented to our museum 
from the coral reefs of the Bermudas. This recent substance is 
not distinguishable from some of the white marking chalk of En¬ 
gland, and like it is composed of pure carbonate of lime. It is in 
fact a white earthy mud, known to be derived from the decomposi¬ 
tion of the softer corallines, such as Eschara, Flustra, and Celle- 
pora. Those observations support an opinion which has long been 
entertained by some geologists that all chalk may be derived from 
the decomposition of shells and zoophytes. 

While on this subject 1 may mention a discovery made by Mr, 
Lonsdale during the last summer, and which he has permitted me 
to announce. arranging our collection he has found that our 
common white chalk, especially the upper portion of it, taken from 
different parts of England*, (Portsmouth and Brighton among others,) 
is full of minute corals, foraminifera, and valves of a small ento- 
mostracous animal resembling the Cytherina of Lamarck. From 
a pound of chalk he has procured, in some cases, at least a thou¬ 
sand of these fossil bodies. They appear to the eye like white 
grains of chalk, but when examined by the lens are seen to be fossils 
in a beautiful state of preservation* 

According to Dr. Beck there is a whitish and hard chalk above 
the Faxoe beds almost entirely made up of pulverized zoophytes 
including bivalves and Echini, chiefly of the same species as those of 
the white chalk with flints, and with corals like those of Faxoe. 
There arc layers of flint or chert in this upper division* These 
conclusions, drawn from a careful examination of an extensive series 
of the Danish fossils, are very important, for it was formerly ima¬ 
gined by Dr. Forchliammer that the Faxoe beds and the overlying 
chalk belonged to the.calcaire grossier, an idea suggested by the 
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generic resemblance of the shells to those of the tertiary deposits. 
But none of the species, according to Dr. Beck, agree with any 
known tertiary fossils, and the secondary genera Ammonite and 
Baculite occur among the Faxoe shells. Some of the Faxoe corals 
agree with those of Macstricht, and the newest of the cretaceous for¬ 
mations of Seeland and Jutland agree more nearly with those com¬ 
monly called the Macstricht beds than with any previously known. 
Dr. Beck, however, says that the organic remains differ on the 
whole from those of Macstricht, and are more analogous to those 
found at Kunruth near Liege.* 

The cliffs of Moen, one of the Danish islands, are composed of white 
chalk with nodular flints. The fossils agree with those of the chalk 
of England and France, as was shown in the year 1827 by the list 
of more than one hundred species of them given by Dr. Beck in 
Leonhard's Taschenbuch der Mineralogie. Two years before, Dr. 
Forchhammer had published in the Transactions of the Royal Danish 
Academy his opinion respecting Moen, and extracts from his paper 
afterwards appeared in the Edinburgh Journal of Science for July 
1828. He then considered the Moen chalk to be an integral part 
of the same tertiary deposit of sand and clay which contains erratic 
blocks in Denmark; and in confirmation of this opinion he gave 
sections representing an alternation of chalk with hods of tertiary 
sand, clay, and loam. Being desirous of inquiring into this singular 
phenomenon T visited tlie Moen cliffs in company witli Dr. Forcli- 
hammer in 1884, and came to a different conclusion. I have explained 
to the Society my reasons for inferring that the association of the 
cretaceous and tertiary deposits may be referred to the violent dis¬ 
turbances which the chalk strata have undergone. The cretaceous 
beds are curved, vertical, or shifted, and, upon the whole, more de¬ 
ranged than the chalk in Purbcck or the Isle of Wight. In fact 
the movements have been on so great a scale that masses of the 
overlying clay and sand have subsided bodily into large fissures 
find chasms, intersecting the chalk to the depth of several hundred 
feet. Some of the intercalations of clay ayd sand in the midst of 
great masses of unconfonnablc chalk can only, I think, be explained 
by supposing engulfments of superincumbent matter, such as are 
described to occur during earthquakes. These appearances are 
analogous to those exhibited by masses of chalk nearly enveloped 
in crag near Trimmingham in Norfolk, although the Danish phe¬ 
nomena are on a much grander scale. Dr. Forchhammer did not 
fully concur in these opinions in 1834, but he appears to have since 
adopted them for the most part, in an excellent memoir on the geo¬ 
logy of Denmark, a copy of which has been lately sent by him to 
the Society, accompanied by a small coloured map of the whole ot 
Denmark and Bornholm. 

As the fossils of the upper cretaceous series of Denmark are very 
peculiar, and of so much interest from their position, I have plea¬ 
sure in stating that figures and descriptions of them are in the course 
of publication by Dr. Beck, and I may add that we owe this work 

ti 

* On tbia subject see Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. vii. p. 413, 




0 the liberality and the zealous interest taken in our science by an 
' illustrious member of our Society, the Crown Prince of Denmarkp 
The collection of recent shells formed by His Royal Highness and 
now in his private cabinet,—more extensive perhaps than any other 
in Europe,—^lias afforded Dr. Beck the most ample facilities of com¬ 
paring fossil and recent shells, and from the opportunities thus en¬ 
joyed wc may look, at no distant period, for results which will ma¬ 
terially advance the general progress of fossil conchology.* 

Few communications have excited more interest in the Society 
than the letters on South America addressed by Mr. Charles Darwin 
to Professor Henslow. Mr. Darwin has devoted four years, froni 
1832 to 1835 inclusive, to the investigation of the natural history 
and geology of Soutli America. From the position of the tertiary 
deposits which exist on both sides of the southern Andes, he con*- 
cludes that the primary chain must have had a great elevation an¬ 
terior to the tertiary period. A transverse section from Rio Santa 
Cruz to the base of the Cordilleras, and another on the Rio Negro 
exhibit the structure of what Mr. Darwin calls the great southern 
tertiary formations of Patagonia, which may be separated into groups 
of distinct periods analogous to those already established in Europe. 
The lowest group is of great extent and thickness, and in one^ in¬ 
stance was observed to alternate with a bed of ancient lava, which 
seemed to mark the commencement of the eruptions from the cra¬ 
ters of the principal chain of the Andes. Among the shells and 
corals, even of this lowest deposit, are some which are supposed to 
belong to species now living in the neighbouring Pacific. Over¬ 
lying this is a stratum of rolled porphyry pebbles, which the author 
traced for 700 miles. Scattered over the whole, and at various 
heights above the sea, from 1300 feet downwards, are recent shells 
of littoral species of the neighbouring coast, so that every part 
of the surface seems once to have been a shore, and Mr. Darwin 
supposes that an upheaval to the amount of 1300 feet has been 
owing to a succession of small elevations, like those experienced in 
modern times in Chili. 

The principal section described is one transverse to the Andes, 
extending from Valparaiso to Mendoza. The Cordillera consists 
liere of two separate and parallel chains, the western being com¬ 
posed of stratified sedimentary rocks resting on granite. The 
strata are violently dislocated and contorted along parallel norljr 
add south lines, and become crystalline as they approach the gra- 


* Having been led to speak of cretaceous fossils, I may state that it has 
been a question wlnether certain fossils found in the English chalk, and 
called by Mr. Mantdl HippurUea MortmU^ are truly refenwie to the genus 
Hh^urite. When 1 first saw one of these fossils m the collection cu Mr. 
Robert Hudson, 1 conjectured that it might belong to the fondly of Conia 
and Balanus; but I regret that this opinion has been published as mine in 
Loudon’s Magazine, as it was abandoned by me as soon as I had opportu¬ 
nities of minutely examimng the specimens. (See Loudon’s Mag., No. 58.) 
Without being able to de^e whether they iSro truly Hippurites,' I may 
state that ^bweve Hxild to belong to the family of Rudistes of Lamarck, 
and that they are not dRed to Conia* 
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nite* Some of the slates and limestones, probably referable to the 
transition period, contain organic remains at an elevation of 13,000 
feet above tbe sea. In the eastern chain are sandstones and conglo¬ 
merates, and associated felspathic rocks regularly bedded, and more 
recent than the rocks of the western chain, being partly made up of 
their debris. After much investigation Mr. Darwin convinced him¬ 
self that these were of the same age with certain tertiary deposits of 
Patagonia, Chiloe, and Conception, resembling them in mineral cha¬ 
racter and in the lignite and fossil wood which they contain, lu 
one escarpment is seen a sandstone of this system in which there 
is a wood of petrified trees*in a vertical position, some of the trees 
being perfectly silicified and of dicotyledonous wood, others con¬ 
sisting of snow-white columns of coarsely crystallized carVonate of 
lime. They appear to have formed a clump of trees which had 
grown on lava and was then submerged, so that layers of fine sand¬ 
stone were quietly deposited between tlie trunks. The enveloping 
sandstone rests on lava, and is again covered by a bed of black au- 
gitic lava about 1000 feet thick. Over this there arc at least five 
other grand alternations of similar rocks and aqueous deposits, 
amounting in thickness to several thousand feet. The same sedi¬ 
mentary strata, or the continuation of them, are not only altered by 
granite, but are traversed by dikes of granite proceeding from tbe 
mass, and also by numerous metallic veins of iron, copper, arsenic, 
silver, and gold, all of which can be traced to the underlying gra¬ 
nite. A gold mine has been worked clese to the clump of silicified 
trees. 

From these observations 1 am led to suspect that, as in some parts 
of the Alps, the metamorphic structure has been assumed by strata 
high up in the secondary series, so in the Andes the same structure 
has been superinduced on certain tertiary deposits which have been 
also penetrated by granitic and by metalliferous veins. 

Dr. Daubeny has analysed a new thermal spring discovered near 
the town of Torre del Annunziata in the Bay of Naples, and he re¬ 
fers the origin of nitrogen gas in this and other springs in the vol¬ 
canic region of,Naples and Mount Vultul to a process of subterra¬ 
nean oxygenation analogous to combustion. In the excavations 
made in volcanic tuff and lava near Torre del Annunziata for gain¬ 
ing access to the s{»:ing, vestiges of walls and buildings with fresco' 
paintings, and other traces of human art were discovered, and v^e- 
table mould containing the stems of reeds, similar to those now 
growing in the neighbourhood, and a fir and cypress tree in an up¬ 
right position. The buildings must have been overwhelmed before 
the soil eapsted on which the fir and the cypress grew, as this soil 
was formell upon the materials which enveloped the town. 

Mr. H. E. Strickland and Mr. Hamilton have examined a cavity be¬ 
low the level of the sea in Cephalonia adjoining the coast, into which 
a constant stream of sea water is flowing, and has be^ flowing fbr 
years. This sin^lar phenomenon had previously attracted the at¬ 
tention of Mr. Martin and of Lord Nugent and others, some of 
whom had speculated, like Mr* Strickland, on the pro^bility of the 
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water thus descending through crevices being converted into va« 
(tour in subterranean hollows, and then carried olF in other direc¬ 
tions in the form of stiifas or hot springs. I forbear to enlarge on this 
subject at present, as a description of the facts drawn up by Mr, Mar¬ 
tin before Mr. Strickland’s visit, will shortly be read to the Society. 

We have received from Capt. Belcher a suite of geological spe¬ 
cimens from various parts of ^e west coast of Africa, with remark 
on the reefs and sand*banks of that coast; and a collection from the 
Bev. W. Hennah of recent calcareous limestone and volcanic pro¬ 
ducts from the island of Ascension. 

X shall next consider some papers relating more or less exclusively 
to fossil zoology, which have been read at dur meetings during the 
last session. We are indebted to Mr. Broderip for a description of 
some new species of fossil Crustacea and Echinodermata, which were 
discovered by Lord Cole and Sir P. Egerton in the lias of Lyme 
Begis. One of these crustaceans belongs to a genus intermediate 
between the Falinurus and the Shrimp. It is of a gigantic size 
compared to any recent species, and belongs to a division of which 
the living types have been only met with in the arctic regions. 

Sir P. Egerton has described some peculiarities of structure in 
the occipital bone of an Ichthyosaurus, observed in the skeleton of 
a new and gigantic species recently discovered by Miss Anning at 
Lyme Regis. He also states that the axis and atlas in this genus 
are usually found adhering firmly together, and they are connected 
by an auxiliary bone, showing that strength rather than freedom of 
lateral motion was required in the neck of these animals. These 
observations have been confirmed by Mr. Owen and Mr, Clifi. 

It has often been a question whether tlie bones of birds had ever 
occurred in strata below the chalk, some of the thin fragile bones 
found at Stonesficld, and formerly considered to be those of birds, 
having been ascertained to belong to Pterodactyls. In order to 
elucidate this point, Mr. Mantell lately placed all his specimens from 
the Wealden, supposed to be those of certain Grallm, or waders, in 
the hands of Mr. Owen, and the result of his examination has con¬ 
firmed Cuvier’s opinion that they are true ornitholites. They seem, 
therefore, to be the oldest authenticated fossils of this class hitherto 
found in Great Britain. The rarity of such remains in geological 
formations, especially in the marine, cannot surprise us; for in the 
recent shell marl of Scotland, formed in lakes much frequented by 
water-fowl up to the moment of their drainage, no bones of birds 
have as yet been detected amongst the numerous relics of deer, ox, 
pig, and other quadrupeds occurring in the marl. 

Mr. Darwin, in his travels in South America before alluded to, 
found, in crossing the continent from the Rio Kegro ft) Buenos 
Ayres, many large bones of Mastodons, and other remains of the' 
Mastodon at Port St. Julian, S. lat., at a distance of more 
than six hundred miles from the former. He also saw, in the 
gravel of Patagonia, many bones of the Megatherium, and among 
the remains of five or six species of quadrupeds associated with them, 
he detected those of a species of Agouti, '' 
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Our museum has just been enriched by a truly magnihcent present 
of fossil bones from Indie* more valuable than any whicK have reached 
England since those obtained by Mr.Crawfurd and Dr, Wallich from 
Ava, They were collected and presented to us by a gentleman whom we 
last year elected a Fellow of this Society, Capt* Cautley of the Bengal 
Artillery, and their existence seems to have been first distinctly recc^- 
nised by Dr. Falconer, superintendent of the Botanic Garden at Saha> 
runpore. These organic remains come from the range of hills for¬ 
merly called Sewalik, which skirt the base of the Himalayan mountains 
from the Ganges to the Sutluj rivers, or from north lat. 30° to 31°, 
They abound in part of the range to the westward of the J umna river, 
and belong to the genera Mastodon, Elephant, Hippopotamus, Rhi¬ 
noceros, Hog, Anthracotherium, Horse, Ox, Deer, Anteldpe, Ca- 
nis, Felis, Gavial, Crocodile, Emys, Trionyx, besides fish and shells. 
Among the fossils there are some considered to be new genera, and 
one which Messrs. Cautley and Falconer have called Sevatherium. 

We have also received a splendid collection of specimens of rocks 
from the Himalayas, illustrating the two sections published by Mr. 
Royle in his work on these mountains, from the plains to the snowy, 
passes, and his section across the central range of India. 

Several new facts have been brought to light in fossil ichthyo¬ 
logy during the last year. Sir P. Egerton has found in the coal¬ 
field of North Staffordshire, among other remains of fish, some 
scales of the Megalichtliys, -that large'sauroidal fish first described 
by Dr. Hibbert as occurring at Burdiehouse, near Edinburgh. 1 
have lately seen a large tooth of this fish in a mass of Cannel coal 
found in Fifeshire by Mr. Horner and described by him in a paper 
read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh. It will be remem¬ 
bered that these teeth were formerly referred to saurians, to which, 
in fact, the Megalichthys had a much nearer affinity, according to 
Mr. Agassiz^ than has any fish now living. Sir P. Egerton has also 
published a catalogue of the fossil fish in his cabinet at Oulton Park, 
andin that of Lord Cole, at Florence Court; two collections which 
are described by Mr. Agassiz as unrivalled in England in this de¬ 
partment of organic remains, and only equalled by two others ia 
the rest of Europe, that of Count Munster, at Baireuth in Bavaria, 
and that of the Royal Museum of Paris *. In this catalogue Sir 
Philip has given the names and localities of about ichthyolites,' 
British ana foreign, and has indicated the geological position of 
each. 

Remains of fishes have been found by Mr. Prestwich in a formUM 
tion of sandstone and red conglomerate which overlies the old red 
sandstone in Banffshire. He supposes the deposit to be of the tue 
of the coal-measures, an opmion which is in accordance with 
character^ of the ichthyolites as determined by Mr. Agassiz. 

One of the most perplexing enigmas in pdseontology. has latdy 
been solved by Dr. Buckland, who has discovered that some cu- 
tious fossils of the oolitic and cretaceous strata, which had loj^ 

■ Agassiz, Pmt, Fou,, 4me livr. p. 45. 
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baffled the skill of comparatiye anatomists, are in fact the upper 
and lower jaws of extinct species of Chim8era> a rare genus of 
living fish. These fossils had been found by Sir P. Egerton in the 
Kimmeridge clay, by Mr. Townsend in the Portland stone, and by 
Mr. Mantell in the chalk. They belong to four distinct species, 
of which the characters are given by Mr. Agassiz. The scientific 
world is indebted to the splendid museum of comparative ana- 
tomy at Leyden for the opportunities enjoyed by Dr. Buckland 
of comparing the skeleton of the recent Chimmra with the fossils 
alluded to. 

, Mr. Agassiz has described two very singular genera of fossil fish 
from the lias, one of which has been known under the name of 
Squalo-raia from Lyme Regis ; the other from Whitby, called Gy^ 
rostrii miralnlis^ probably the largest known fish. 

Hitherto the new red sandstone in Great Britain had been desti¬ 
tute of all organic remains, but some distinct impressions of fish of 
the genus Palseoniscus, /fg., have now been observed in this for¬ 
mation near Dungannon in Ireland. The geological position of these 
has been pointed out by Mr. Murchison, and a slab of sandstone 
presented to the Society by Mr. Greer exhibits on a single surface 
only two feet square, impressions of about 250 fishes. 

X have already had occasion to allude more than once to the 
name of Agassks, on whom the Council have this day conferred the 
Wollaston Medal. I may ^y with pleasure, that in his second 
visit to England, as in that of the preceding year, he has given an 
impulse to the study of fossil remains in various departments wliich 
will long be felt in this country* It is not merely sound knowledge 
which he has freely communicated to all who have ei^oyed his so¬ 
ciety, but what is even of more lasting profit, a generous enthusiasm 
for the study of every department of natural history and particularly 
of fossils. The great work on which he is now engaged yields not 
in importance to any that has ever been undertaken for the illustra- 
tloQ of organic remains, and the progress which he has already made 
at so early an age, holds out the most encouraging prospects of his 
future success. ^ 

When we cimsider the strong ties of affinity which unite together 
all animals of the vertebrate classes, and reflect that man himself^ 
viewed in reference to his organization, belongs to this great divi¬ 
sion of the animal kingdom, we cannot but feel the highest interest 
in tracing the remains of the vertebrate animals through geological 
fiirmations of every age, from the newest to the most ancient. In a 
small part of Europe alone more than 800 species of ichthyolites 
have already been determined. They are distributed through strata 
of all epochs; no less than 54 species have already been discovered 
in the carbe^ferous rocks, and five or six have he&i met with in 
the^till older Silurian formations. 

The museums of Great Britain alone have afforded to Mr. Agassiz 
no less than 300 new species of ichthyolites, 50 of which have been 
added since our last anniversary. He had previously pointed out 
as a general law t^t particular genetic types are strictly confined 
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to certain groups of stratSy and it is remarkable that so vast an I 
accession of new species offers but few exceptions to the rulOi 
In the chalk two species have come to light belonging to graera ^ 
before observed in the oolitic series only, and a distinct species of. 
ope of these genera extends even into the lower or Eocene tertiary 
deposits* 

The labours of Mr. Charlesworth have thrown much light on the 
structure of the cr^ of Suffolk and Essex, and on the fossils of 
that deposit. He proposes to divide the crag into the upper or red 
cragy and the lower or coralline crag, the last of which consists for 
the most part of calcareous sand; derived chiefly from the decom- 
position of zoophytes and shells, and in which many very perfect 
corals and testacea are preserved* Among other places this coral¬ 
line crag may be well examined at Tattingstone, Eamsholt, Orford, 
and Aldborough. It is now many years since Mr, Wood, of Hes- 
kerton in Suffolk, formed a large collection of crag fossils, amount¬ 
ing in number to no less than 450 species of the classes Annulata^ 
Cirrhipeda, Conchifera, and Mollusca. Out of 370 species of shells 
found in the lower crag, Mr. Wood identifies 150 with those found 
in the red crag. Of these 150 species, common to the two deposits^ 
Mr. Charlesworth suggests that many may have belonged to the 
lower bed and have been washed into the newer one, in the same 
manner as some fossil shells of the chalk have been evidently im¬ 
bedded in the crag*. 

Such accidental mixtures have doubtless occurred, and they have 
been occasionally remarked by geologists in other places under 
analogous circumstances. But I continue to believe that these 
Upper and lower divisions of the crag should be referred to the 
same geological period. The determination of that period or the 
exact place which the crag should occupy in the chronological series 
of European strata is a more difficult question. When 1 first sub* 
nutted 111 species of crag shells to the examination of M. Deshayes^ 
he was of opinion that 66 of them were extinct, and that the othera 
belonged to recent species now inhabitants of the German Ocean* * 
I lately laid before him 60 species from the coralline crag with which 
Mr* Charlesworth had favoured me, and he was still of opinimi that 
ffie proportion of recent species was equally great. 

But 1 should add that the suites of individuals of eaeh species, 
vnere not so full and complete as might have been desired, to enable' 
these identifications to be placed beyond all doubt. Dr. Beck 
has lately seen Z60 species of crag shells in Mr. CharleswortVs 
binet in London, and informs me, that although a large proportion 
the species approach very near to others which now live in our nor^ ^ 
them seas, he regards them as almost all of distinct speciesy and iin» 
known as living. Both he and M. Deshayea have declared the 
tsheWs to be those of a northern climate, and according to Dr. Beckv 
the climate may even have resembled that of our arctic regions. 

>' - i 

* [See Mr. Charlesworth’s paper on the Crag, in L. and E. Phil. Mag.. 
vd* vii. p« 81; alsop. 413, note, and p. 464 of the same volume.] 
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' In re^rd to the discordance in the results at which these eminent 
conchologists have arrived, it may arise not only from the unecju^ 
oppprtumties which they have enjoyed of exainininj^ the necessary 
data, but also, in part, to the diiTerent estimate which they have 
formed of the amount of variation necessary to constitute a distinct 
species. One example will sufficiently illustrate my meaning. Those 
naturalists who agree with M. Desl^yes in referring all the living 
varieties of Lttcina divaricata brought from different countries to 
one and the same species, will identify many more fossils with re¬ 
cent shells than those who agree with Dr. Beck in dividing the 
same recent individuals of Lucinm divaricata into six or eight di« 
stinct species. Provided, however, each zoologist is consistent 
with himself^ and provided the distinctive characters relied on as 
specific by each are commensurate one with another, no confusion 
will arise. 

In reviewing the proceedings of the Society during the last years 
I find that the remaining memoirs, numerous as they are, may be 
all referred to one great class of subjects, for they either relate to 
changes now going on upon the surface of the earth as attested by 
man, or to geological proofs of similar changes since the rivers, lakes, 
and seas were inhabited by the existing species of testacea. Under 
these heads I shall be led to consider the effects of modern earth- 
quakes in upheaving and depressing the land; the gradual rising of 
land in one region and the lowering of its level in another; the roUipg 
in of great waves of the sea upon the coast during earthquakes; the 
transportation of rocks by floating ice; the signs of upraised beaches 
containing marine shells; erratic blocks; alluvial deposits of different 
ages; and other kindred topics on which a variety of new facts have 
been collected. 

The last year has been signalized in South America by one of 
those terrific convulsions which have so often desolated the western 
coast since the discovery of the new world. A brief notice of this 
catastrophe was sent me by Mr. Alison, written immediately after 
the event. He mentions that on the 20th of February, 1835, when 
Conception, Chilian, and other towns were thrown down in ruinst 
the sea first retired from the shores of the Bay ef Conception, and 
then returm'ngin a wave about twenty feet high, rolled over several 
of the towns, and completely destroyed whatever the earthquaipe 
had lefl uninjured. He also states that the coast of the bay was 
reported to have been heaved up, and that a rock off the landing- 

I ilace at the port of Talcahuano, which before the shock was nearly 
evel with high water, stood afterwards three feet above that mark* 
Large fissures were made in the earth,.and water burst from some 
of them. 

In these and other particulars Mr. Alison’s letter wrees with 
the more circumstantud account sent to the Royal Itociety by 
Mr. Caldcleugh, who was resident at Valparaiso, but who drew his 
information in great part from eye-witnesses. He mentions that a 
great number of the volcanos of the ChUian Andes were in a stato 
pf unusual activity during the shocks, and for some time preceding 
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and after the convulsion* Among others, Osorno» of which the 
cone rises 3900 feet above the sea, and which is situated on the 
mainland north-east of the island of ^iloe was in eruption, lava 
being seen to flow from its crater. Several others are also noticed, 
and the lava emitted from one of them is stated to have covered 
an area eight leagues in circumference and to the depth of 3^ yards. 
The ashes reached to the distance of 300 leagues. I refer you to 
these statements because it is rare to meet with any recent descrip¬ 
tions of the emission of lava and ashes from the high cones of the 
Andes. 

The same writer was informed that the strata of clay-slate, form¬ 
ing the shore of the Bay* of Conception, were elevated from three to 
four feet, whereas the rise at San Vicente, south of Talcahuano, 
amounted to only feet. Mr. Caldcleugh was also informed that 
the island of Santa Maria, in the Bay of Conception, wasupheaved 
about eight feet. 

At the same time the island of Juan Fernandez, distant 360 miles 
from Chili, was violently shaken and devastated by a great wave. 
A dense column of vapour issued from the sea about a mile from 
the coast, and flames were seen at the same spot in the night which 
illumined the whole island. At this point in the sea whence the 
flames were emitted the depth of water was afterwards ascertained 
to be no less than GD fathoms. 

At a court-martial, lately held at Portsmoutli, in consequence of 
llie wreck of the Challenger frigate on the coast of Chili, in May 
1835, some notes of Capt. FitzRoy were read, and afterwards com¬ 
municated by Capt. Beaufort to the Society, in which he describes 
some remarkable alterations produced by the earthquake of February 
in the direction of the currents on the Chilian coast. A more de¬ 
tailed account of the convulsion has just been received at the Ad¬ 
miralty from the same officer, with a sight of which I have been 
iavoured, but no allusion is here made to the currents. There are, 
however, other facts perfectly new and of the highest importance at¬ 
tested in this memoir, and as they come from an observer of great 
experience in hydrographical surveying, who examined the Bay of 
Conception immediately after the shocks, they will remove all doubts 
the minds of those who have questioned the power of eartli- 
^ahes to cause the permanent upheaval of land. 

Capt. FitzRoy states, that on the 20 th of February, 1835, the 
earthquake was felt at all places between Copiapo and Chiloo from 
nortli to south, and from Mendoza to Juan Fernandez from east 
to west. Conception and other towns were thrown dowm. After 
the shock the sea retired ; the vessels in the bay grounded, even 
those which had been lying in seven fathoms water; all the shoals 
in the bay were visible; and soon afterwards a wave rushed in and 
then retreated, and was followed by two other waves. The verti¬ 
cal height of these waves does not appear to have been^ greater 
than from 16 to 20 feet, although they rose to much greater heights 
jUrhen they rushed upon a sloping beach. Duringthe shocks the 
%arth opened and closed rapidly in numerous places. The direction 
Third Series. Vol. 8. No. 47. Jpril 1836. 2 L * 
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€f the cracks was not uniform, though generally from south-east to 
nortfa-^west. The earth was not quiet during three days after the 
great shock, and more than three hundred shocks were countod 
between ^Oth February and%th of March. The loose earth of the 
valley of the Bio Bio was everywhere parted from the solid rocks 
which bound the plain, being separated by cracks from an inch to 
a ibot in width. 

In the Bay of Conception two explosions or eruptions were seen 
in tlie sea while the great waves were coining in. One beyond the 
island of Quiriquiua appeared to bo a dark column of smoke in 
shape like a tower; another rose in the Bay of San Vicente like 
the blowing of an immense imaginary whale. Its disappearance 
was followed by a whirlpool which lasted some minutes. It was 
hollow and tended to a point in the middle, as if the sea ws9 pouring 
into a cavity of the earth. The water in the bay appeared to be 
everywhere boiling, bubbles of air or gas were rapidly escaping, 
and dead fish were thrown ashore in quantities. 

For some days after the 120th February the sea at Talcahuano did 
not rise to the usual marks by four or live feet vertically. Some 
thought that the land had been elevated, but the common and pre¬ 
vailing opinion was that the sea liad retired. This difference gra¬ 
dually diminished till, in the middle of April, there was only a dif¬ 
ference of two feet between the existing and former high-water 
marks. The proof that the land had been raised exists in the fact that 
the island of Santa Maria was upheaved nine feet; but of this pre¬ 
sently. When walking on the shore, even at lugh-water,bed8 of dead 
mussels, numerous cliitons and limpets, and withered sea-weed still 
adhering, though lifeless, to tlie rocks on which thpy had lived, every¬ 
where met the eye—the effects of the upheaval of thqland.” 

From the above extracts, then, it appears that in the opinion of 
Capt. FitzRoy some of the land was first raised in February four cur 
five feet, and that it afterwards gradually returned towards its for¬ 
mer level, so that in about two months the temporary increase of 
its height was diminished by more than one half. ^ ^ 

The observations which ibllow respecting Santa Maria, an island 
seven miles long and two broad, in the Bay of Conception, deserve 
particular attention, and 1 shall give them in Capt. FitzRoy’s om 
words; for although in so doiugl anticipate a communication whna 
Intrust will hereafter be given in full to the Society*, 1 am only sup- 
{dying the proofs of the elevation which was asserted as a met in 
Capt FitsRoy’s notes read before you durmg the last year. 

** It appeared that the southern extreme of the island had 
been raised eight feet, the middle nine, and the northern end up- 
VNurds of tea'ieet The Bessie visited this island twiqe, at tim eM 
of March and in the beginning of April. At her first visit it was 
concluded, from the visible evidence of dead shell-fish, w^r-mark% 
and sougdii^.aiid from the verbal testimony of ihha|»itant% 

* Since ftie above was written the whole mem^ hjss appemred^ in dhi 
Nautical Magwdne finr March 1630* ^ 
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that the land had been raked about eight &et» Howerer, on re¬ 
turning to Conception, doubts were rakra, and to settle die matter 
tieyond dispute, or the possibility of mktake, die owner of die 
island, Mn Salvador Palma, aocotnpanied us* An intdiigent Ha¬ 
noverian, who had lived two years there and knew its shores tho- 
rot^ly, was also a passeiwer in the Beagle. His occupation vtigaa 
the isl^d was sealing. When we landed, the Hanoverian, wh^ 
name was Antonio Vogelborg, showed me a spot from which he used 
formerly to gather Choros by diving for them at low water. At 
dead low water, standing upon that bed of choros, and holding his 
hands up above his head, he could not reach the surfiice of die 
water. His height is six &et; on that spot when I was there the 
choros were barely covered at high spring tide. 

•‘Kiding round the island afterwards with Mr. Palma and Vogel'- 
borg, many measures were taken in places where no mistake could 
be made. On large steep-sided rocks, where vertical measures 
could be correctly taken, beds of dead mussels were found ten feet 
above the present high-water mark. A few inches only above 
what was taken as spring-tide high-water mark were putrid shell¬ 
fish and sea-weed, which evidently had not been wett^ since the 
upheaval of the land. One foot lower than the highest bed of mus¬ 
sels, a few limpets and chitons were adhering to the rock where 
they had grown. Two feet lower than the same, mussels, chitons, 
and limpets were abundant. • 

An extensive rocky flat lies around the noiihern parts of Santa 
Maria. Before the earthquake this flat was covered by the sea, 
some projecting rocks only showing themselves. Now the whole 
flat is exposed. Square acres (or many quadras) of this rocky flat 
were covered with dead shell-fish, and the stench arising from them 
was abominable. By this elevation of the land the southern port 
of Santa Maria has been almost destroyed; there remains but little 
shelter, and very bad landing. The soundings have diminished a 
fathom and a half everywhere around the island.^* 

The author then goes on to inform us that at Tubul, to the south¬ 
east of Santa Maria, the land has been raided six feet. At Mocha 
two feet. No elevation has been ascertained at Valdivia, uortli- 
ward of Conception; at Maulc, according to the assertion of the 
gfyernor, the chief pilot, and other residents, the land instead of 
being elevated had sunk two feet, for they said there were two feet 
more water on the bar after the ^ock, and the banks of the river 
Were lowered. Capt. FitsRoy, however, suggests that a rush of wai¬ 
ter might have shifted the loose sands of the bar; So that he doubts 
die subsidence at Maule, and only feels certain that the land had 
not risen there. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to advert to the striking analogy 
of the uhsenomena observed by Capt. FitzRoy and those whkli were 
fi^erly described by Mrs. Maria Graham (now Caloott), and pnb- 
Mshed in-our Transactions, respecting the Chilian eartiiqai&eof 18S2. 
The coast of Valparuso, Quintero, and other places was then stated 
to have jtfOdexgone unequal elevations, the greatest amounting only 
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feet» and banks of Bea^lie% wie fkid dry above high-water 
mark. But these stat^rnents, given on,the ent^rity of Mrs. jpra** 
bam^s personal observationi and ccmfirined by others to which I ah^l 
presently allude, have been met by a direct counter-statement so 
circumstantial and explicit as to deserve the fullest considerationu 
Mr. Cuming, well known to you by bis numerous researches in 
conchology, declares that being at Valparaiso before and during the 
earthquake of 1822, and residing there constantly until 1827, be 
could never detect any proofs of the rise of the land, although bis 
pursuit of conchology and natural history in general caused him to 
visit frequently the rocks and inlets with which the northern and 
southern parts of the bay abound. These rocks were covered with 
Fuci, Patellae, Chitons, Balani, &c., yet he never perceived the least 
diiTerence in their appearance from the date of his arrival to his 
finally quitting Valparaiso, nor observed any trace of them except 
in situations covered by the tide. He also remarked that the wa¬ 
ter at spring tides rose after the earthquake to the same point on a 
wall near his house which it had reached before the shocks. He 


imagines that the idea that a change had taken place in the relative 
level of land and sea originated in the gain of land opposite Valpa¬ 
raiso, occasioned by the accumulation of detritus at points where 
the tide had Bowed previously to the eartiiquake. Mr. Cuming 
first heard of the notion of the land having been elevated at Valpa¬ 
raiso when Mrs. Graham's paper read to the Geological Society in 
1824 was talked of at Valparaiso. Neither he nor his friends 
were then able to subscribe to the opinion expressed in that com¬ 
munication. 


On the other hand, Lieut. Frcyer, B.N., in a letter read to you 
during the last session, observes, that being at Valparaiso after the 
earthquake of 1822, he saw a shelly beach to the east of the town, 
above the reach of the tides; and rocks, which was pointed out to him 
as being less under water than it had been before tlie convulsion. 
Dr.Meyen also, a Prussian traveller, who visited Valparaiso in 1881, 
says he examined the coast there and found appearances in corro¬ 
boration of Mrs. Grahajn’s statements. I may also repeat what I 
have elsewhere recorded, that some years after the event I applied 
to Mr. Crucksbanks, an English botanist, who resided in Chili at the 
time of the earthquake, whether he had seen any signs of the alleged 
change of level. He said that he examined the coast at Quintero 
after the shocks, and satisSed himself that it had been uplifted seve¬ 
ral feet, and that the fishermen told him that the ocean had gone 
down and was lower than before, in confirmation of which they 
pointed to some rocks of greenstone at Quintero, a few hundred 
yards from the beach, which were always under water previously 
to the great shock of 1822, but were afterwards uncovered when 
the ftde was at half ebb. 

Without pretending that I can reconcile this contradictory evi¬ 
dence* I may suggest that some discordance in the account may 
have ^arisen from a want of uniformity in the movement at diiferei:^ 
places, and still more from a subsequent sinking down of some 
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of the land whi^ was first raised) in the manned'deSi^Hbed by Capt* 
I^tzRoy as having taken place near Taleahuano in the ff^ng of last' 
year. In perusing Mr. Cuming's account we must all feel diat the 
author has had no object in view but that of establishing the truth; 
and the doubts which he has raised will call fbr a reinvestigation of 
the phsenomena; but after hearing all objections) even before the 
kte convulsion of 1855, 1 expressed myself satisfied with the proofs 
in favour of the elevation of 1822*. If I had still cherished any 
scepticism, it would now be removed by the coincidence of the facts 
related by Capt. FitzRoy. To suppose that a set of imaginary 
phenomena, which appeared at first sight very improbable, and 
£?eoIogist could explain, should have been invented, in 
Chill, in 1822i hy several intelligent observers, and that thirteen 
years afterwards nature should realize, in the same country, the 
same pha^nomena, or others strictly analogous, so as to lend coun¬ 
tenance to all the previous misconceptions, is to imagine a combi¬ 
nation of circumstances almost as marvellous as the upheaval of a 
continent itself. 

We are in/Vbted to Mr. Woodbine Parish for a collection of histo- 
ncal notices respecting the effects of the earthquake waves of the 
IVidfic, which have repeatedly caused great inundations on the coast 
oi Chili and Peru. Ihe earliest date to which ho has traced back 
^ese memorials is the year 1582. The sea usually retired in the 
first instance, and then rolled in upon the land, carrying ships far 
inland and levelling towns to the ground. Such floods must have 
left great banks of sand and gravel,'mingled occasionally with bro- 
Ken and entire shells, upon dry land, considerably above the level 
of the highest tides, but they will by no means account for the very 
elevated position of recent marine shells on various parts of the 
maritime country of Patagonia, Chili, and Peruf- 

Mr. Freyer, to whom I have before alluded, states that he oh- 
served in many parts of Peru, especially near Arica and in the Isle 
k n I^orenzo, in the Bay of Callao, lines of shingle and sand, with 
shells of existing species, at various elevations above the level of the 
sea. The rocks of sandstone and gypsum south of the bold pro¬ 
montory called the Morro of Arica are shaped into distinct terraces 
towards the shore, and on these terraces the rock, wherever it is ex¬ 
posed, IS seen to be incrusted with halani and milleporcs. At the 
height of about twenty or thirty feet above the sea, these shells and 
zoophytes are as abundant and almost as perfect as on the shore; 
at upwards of fifty feet they still occur, but in an injured state, for 
although there is no rain in this district to hasten their decay, by 
alternate moisture and desiccation, still they are abraded by the 
sand which is constantly blown over them. Some of the recent 
shells occurring at considerable heights in the island of San Lo- 
renzo retain their colour almost as freshly as those living in the 
wjacent sea. Mr. Darwin has also observed in diiforent parts of 
Patagonia and Chili beds of recent shells at various heights above 

* Geology, 4th edit vol. ii. p. 331. 

t [See Mr. Woodbine Piurish’s paper in our last Number.] 
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the see, and among them mussels which retabed their blue colour, 
aod emit a strong animal odour when thrown into the fire. 

I shall now turn from the modern changes observed in South 
America to the evidences of recent alterations in the level of the 
land in high latitudes in the northern hemisphere. Dr. Pingel, a. 
Danish mineralogist and naturalist, has communicated some facts 
showing the gradual sinking, of part of the west coast of Greenland. 
It is now more than fifty years since Arctander inferred that this 
coast had subsided, having noticed sotne buildings in the Firth 
called Igalliko, on a low rocky island near the shore, almost en¬ 
tirely submerged at spring tides. From this point, which is in lat. 
60^ 43' north, to Disco bay, extending to nearly the 69th degree of 
north latitude, Dr, Pingcl has traced various signs of the depression 
of the land, ancient settlements of the Greenlanders and Moravians 
being now overfiowed by the sea. In one case the Moravians were 
obliged to move inland the poles upon which their large boats were 
set, and the old poles still remain beneath the water as silent wit¬ 
nesses of the change. It is also mentioned that no aboriginal Green¬ 
lander builds his hut near the water’s edge. Having conversed with 
Dr. Pingel, at Copenhagen, on this subject, T am convinced that the 
phasnomena cannot be explained aivay by reference to a rise of the 
tides at particular points, the advance of the sea being general for 
more than 600 miles from north to south, and caused not by the 
undermining of clifl's and the demulatiou of laud, but by submer¬ 
gence of what was before above water. 

T am the less inclined to question the probability of a general sub¬ 
sidence of the land in Greenland, because I now believe that an 
equally slow and gradual movement is taking place, but in an oppo¬ 
site direction, throughout a large part of Sweden and Finland. I 
ventured formerly to controvert the proofs adduced in favour of 
such an uplieaval of land-in those countries, although the fact had 
been advocated by Celsius, the Swede, and in later times by Play¬ 
fair and Von Buch. But afier visiting, in 1834, several parts both 
of the eastern and wes^rn coasts of Sweden, 1 became satisfied that 
an elevation is in progress, more rapid at Stockholm than further to 
the south, and greater at Gefle than at Stockholm. The rate of 
rise appears in some places to have amounted only to a few inches 
in a century, in other places to several feet, but as far as 1 could 
learn from the report of pilots, travellers, fishermen, and traders, 
the alteration extends to the North Cape, and is probably iblt over 
a space more than 1000 miles in length from north to south, and 
several hundred miles in breadth. The evidence is derived from 
many sources, partly from tradition and from the reccdlection of 
the oldest inhalutants and seafaring men, partly from the position 
of weient buildings on the coast, and partly from marks chiselled 
at difibrent periods on rocks bordering the sea, tot the express 
purpose of indicating the ancient standard level of the waters. As 
the details of my own observations have been published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of last year*, 1 need only add that at one 


[See Load. andEdiid). mafl* Mag-, voL vi. p^297«l 
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spot to the south of Stockholm I saw what appeared to me a con*- 
elusive proof of an alternate rising and sinking of the same land since 
this region was inhabited by man, first a depessbn of the gromod 
of at least 50 feet below its former level, and then a re-elevation of 
the same amounting to at least 50 feet. 

The probable cause of the prolonged and insensible movements 
of large masses of land opens a wide and inviting field for specu¬ 
lation. As we know that volcanic action is never dormant in some 
parts of the interior of the globe, it seems most natural to imagine 
that an alternate expansion and contraction of the earth's crust may 
arise from a gradual increase or diminution of its temperature^ 
Mr. Babbage has suggested that as many common kinds of stone 
have been shown by experiment to augment in volume when heated, 
and. decrease in bulk when slowly cooled, a great thickness of sub¬ 
jacent rock may cause tlje surface to rise or sink according to the 
variations experienced in the subterranean temperature. We have 
also to consider the effects which might result from the slow cool¬ 
ing and crystallization of large reservoirs of melted matter, on 
which subject we have unfortunately as yet few experiments to 
guide our jnjectures. We know not, for example, whether the 
passage from a fluid to a solid state would uplift or let down an 
incumbent mass of rock. A dense fluid, subjected to immense 
pressure, may, perhaps, on crystallizing into a rock like granite, oc¬ 
cupy more space in its state of solidity. I ne* d not remind you 
that as ice floats in water, so a bar of cast iron floats on the surface 
of melted iron. 

But however obscure the origin of the movements in question, 
their reality if admitted aflbrds a key to the interpretation of a va¬ 
riety of geological appearances, some of which 1 shall now proceed 
to consider. 

Dr. Beck has mentioned that the oldest strata in Denmark are 
often covered by deposits of gravel, sand, and loam, several hun¬ 
dred feet thick, in which, but more commonly upon them, He erratic 
blocks. The sand and gravel beds rarely contain any fossils, but 
when shells do occur they are absolutely identical with living species. 
He has also found, in the lower valleys of Jutland, more than se¬ 
venty species of sheila now living in the German Ocean. These 
facts agree precisely with others which I observed in different parts 
of Sweden, and which I have described in the memoir before al¬ 
luded to. On the west coast, between Uddevalla and Gotlienborg, 
the beds of sand, gravel, and clay, containing recent oceanic shells, 
are seen at various heights from 100 to 000 feet above the sea.. 
M. Alex. Brongniart formerly pointed out those which rest oi> th^ 
gneiss> near Uddevalla, and like him 1 saw Balani still attached to 
the'rocks at the height of more than 150 feet above the sea-level. 
I ought, however, to state that at the points where I discovered 
them they had not been exposed to decomposition in the atmosphere 
ever since their emergence. On the contrary, the adhering shells 
had been protected by a covering of shelly sand only removed of 
late years for road-making. I need scarcely insist upon the* obvious 
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inference that theBalaniand corallines whichalso cover the rocksi and 
which are of the same species as those found bn the shells of the re* 
cent strata in contact with the rocks, prove that the. gneiss was kmg^ 
submerged beneath the waters, and that the shells were not washed up 
by an inroad of the sea upon the land. In tlie island of Orust, opposite 
ifdde valla, I found similar appearances, and on other parts of the 
western coast; but on the eastern shores of Sweden or those bor¬ 
dering the Baltic, both to the north and south of Stockholm, a 
marked distinction is recognised. In the assemblage of fossil sheila 
which there occur in beds of upraised gravel, sand, and clay, the 
testacea belong to recent species, yet not to that assemblage which 
inhabits the ocean, but to a confined number of mixed freshwater 
and marine species characteristic of the brackish waters of the Baltic. 
Such deposits rise near Stockholm to the height of SOO feet above 
the sea, and show that the relative level of land and sea has greatly 
changed, not only since the existing testacea were in being, but also 
since the Baltic was divided off from the ocean as an inland sea 
freshened by a superabundance of river water. 

It is well known that these parts of Sweden are densely strewed 
over with huge erratic blocks, many of the largest of which oc¬ 
cur in the highest part of ridges of sand and gravel, finely stratified 
or made up of a continued series of thin layers of sand, loam, and 
gravel. In one of these ridges, at Upsala, 1 found layers of marl, 
containing perfect shells of recent species, such as live in the Baltic. 
The ridge was about 100 feet high, and on the summit of it were 
blocks of gneiss and granite, measuring from eight to ten feet in 
length. 1 saw similar boulders but inferior in size overlying some 
deposits of recent shells in Orust and near Uddevalla Hence it 
is evident that the transportation of these rocky fragments into 
their present position continued after the period when the modern 
shelly formations of both the coasts of Sweden were ^cumulated. 

In addition to the facts enumerated in ray paper on Sweden in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1835, in regard to the agency of ice- 
islands, I may mention a fact observed by Dr. Beck on the coast of 
Jutland. He has ascertahied that on the breaking up of the fringe of 
ice which encircles the coast there during winter, small islands of ice 
Boat off and carry with them not only small gravel from the beach 
but stones four feet in diameter firmly frozen into the solid mass. 
I'hese ice-floes are sometimes driven eastward into the Cattegat, and 
have been known to stop up the narrow part of the passage of the Great 
Belt, and to cause new reefs of rocks thus transported on which ves¬ 
sels, and a few years ago a Danish map-of-war, have been stranded. 
If such power can be exerted by ice-islands, only a few hun¬ 
dred feet in diameter, in latitudes corresponding to those of En¬ 
gland, we may be well prepared to find that islands several leagues in 
circumftrence may remove blocks of the magnitude of small houses. 

Capt. Bayfield, in commenting on the inferences which I had 
drawn as to the transporting power of ice in the Baltic, communi- 

t 

• Phil. Trans., 1835, p. 33. 
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cated to ni« several ioteresting facts observed by him both on the 
lakes of Canada and in the Su Lawrence* In the river last men¬ 
tioned the loose ice» when the water is low in winter, accumulates 
on the shoalsi the separate fragments being readily frozen together 
into solid masses in a climate were the temperature is sometimes 
do** below zero. In this ice boulders become entangled, and in the 
spring, when the river rises after the melting of the snow, the packs 
are floated off, frequently conveying away the boulders to great di¬ 
stances. Heavy anchors of ships lying on the shore have in like 
manner been closed in and removed. He also states that immense 
ice-islands, detached far to the north, perhaps in Baffin’s Bay, are 
brought by the currentin great numbers down the coast of Labrador 
every year, and are frequently carried through the Straits of Belle- 
isle between Newfoundland and the continent of America, which^afler 
passing through the Straits, sometimes float for several hundred 
miles to the south-west up the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In one of 
these icebergs which Capt. Bayfield examined, found heaps of 
boulders, gravel, and stones, and he saw other ice-floes discoloured 
by mud. Capt. Belcher also informs us that in 1815, when in 
His Majesty’s ship Bellcrophon he fell in with field-ice off New¬ 
foundland, near St. John’s Harbour^ in which there were muddy 
streaks, gravel, and even stones: it was in the heat of summer and 
torrents of water were shooting off the ice. The importance of these 
phsenomena will be duly appreciated by the geologist who reflects 
that they relate to the annual transportation of rocks from high la¬ 
titudes probably corresponding to those of the northern parts of 
Norway and Sweden, and that the points sometimes reached by the 
ice are further south than any part of Great Britain. It is there¬ 
fore by no means necessary to speculate on the former existence of a 
climate rnore^evere than that liow prevailing in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere in or *r to explain bow the travelled masses in Northern 
Europe may have been borne along by ice. We know from inde¬ 
pendent evidence that large parts of the lands bordering the Baltic, 
and now strewed over with erratics, have constituted the bed of the 
sea at a comparatively modern period.^ • 

It may be asked whether I refer all erratics, even those of Swit¬ 
zerland and the Jura, to the carrying power of ice. In regard to 
those of Switzerland I have elsewhere endeavoured to show that a 
combination of local causes might have contributed to their transfer; 
for repeated shocks of earthquakes may have thrown down rocky 
fragments upon glaciers, causing at the same time avalanches of 
snow and ice, by which narrow gorges would be choked up and 
deep Alpine valleys, such as Chamouni, converted into lakes, Li 
these lakes, portions of the Assured glaciers, with huge incumbent 
or included rocks might float off, and on the escape of the lake, 
after the melting of the temporary barrier of snow, they might be 
swept down into the lower country*. 

M. Charpentier has lately proposed another theory which he in- 

Principles of Geology, vol* uL p. 119,1833, enlarged in later editions. 
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fonm m is merely a development of one first advanced by M* 
Venets. The Alpine blocks, according to these writers, were not 
carried by water, for had that been the case the largest would 
be either in the Alpine valleys or near the base of the great chaint 
and we should find their size and number diminish as we receded 
firom their original point of departure. But the fact is otherwise, 
many of the. blocks on the Jura, or those farthest removed from 
the starting-place, being of the largest dimensions. They suppose, 
therefore, in accordance with the opinion of M. de Beaumont and 
others, that the elevation of the Alps occurred at a comparatively 
modern epoch, and that when these mountains were first upheaved 
they were more lofty than now, and more defeply covered with snow 
and glaciers. After the principal movement had ceased, a lower¬ 
ing of the Alps took place, the dislocated and shattered beds re¬ 
quiring time to settle down into tlieir present more solid and stable 
form. According to this hypothesis, therefore, the erratic blocks 
are monuments the greater magnitude and extent of the ancient 
glaciers under a different coniiguration of the surface. I have not 
space for all the ingenious arguments adduced, after a minute exa¬ 
mination of the ground by M. Charpentier in support of this theory, 
but must refer you to the original memoir 

Before leaving this subject I may observe, that although it is rare, 
in modern times, to meet with icebergs in the northern hemisphere 
so far soutli as the Azores, in north latitude 42^, yet they have been 
seen there, and not unfrequently in north lat. 44°, within the pre¬ 
sent century, thus reaching the parallel of Southern Italy and Cen¬ 
tral Spain. In the southern hemisphere we learn from Capt. Hors- 
burgh that some large ones were carried, in 1828, still nearer to 
the equator as far as lat. 35° south, or within about forty miles of 
the Cape of Good Hope. I do not remember, when examining 
alluvial deposits, to have seen any blocks in Sicily n* in Italy till 
1 approached the foot of the Alps; and in Sweden I found them in¬ 
creasing in number and size as I advanced northwards, where I saw 
some between thirty and forty feet in diameter. The erratics, there¬ 
fore, as far as my expericribe extends, are a northern pbsenomenon; 
and M. Charpentier states, on the authority of Humboldt, that 
there are no such fragments at the eastern foot of the equatorial 
Andes, where, notwithstanding the altitude of the mountains, there 
are no glaciers. 

But asstuning that ice could have transported into their present 
position those myriads of angular blocks which cover the low coun¬ 
tries bordering the Baltic, in what, manner and by what force could 
these masses have been detached from the mountayis of which^they 
once formed a part ? Now the granitic rocks in Sweden sometimes 
eonsj^t of large, tabular masses, traversed by numerous horizontal 
and'Verticaljoints; and entire ^Us may be said to be broken.up, in 

t 

♦ Sur h^ Slots JErrat, de la Suisse, Ann, des ScL, tom. vui- p. 21D. Mr. 
Bakevrell has also in some one of his works alluded to the carrying of Alpine 
Uacksbyicc. . 
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situ, into blocks of the saine and diinenstona aa the evratfcs ef ' 
the Baltic. 1 remarked this particularly in Ostrogotfaland,. near Lake 
Boxen. Whether this Assuring of the rocks has been due to earths 
quakes, or the expansive power of ice in northern regions, or to whst 
other causes I cannot pretend to decide; but reefs of such jointed 
rocks before they emerged from the sea might have afforded an in* 
exhaustible supply of detached fragments, over and around which 
the ice would freeze in winter. One block after another might be 
buoyed up and floated off on the rise of the Baltic when the snowa 
melted, or of the ocean during'high tides. 

It has been suggested that large blocks may have been pushed 
far over the bed of the sea and over the land by a succession of 
waves raised by earthquakes or by hurricanes. Without denying 
that such agency may explain some facts in geology, I may remark 
that we cannot be too much on our guard against assuming violent 
catastrophes where the effects may have been brought about trai^ 
quilly, and even with extreme slowness. Let us imagine, for ex» 
ample, a sunken reef of granite in Baffin’s Bay, in about 75® north 
lat., divided into fragmentary masses as above described, and these 
masses becoming year after year involved in packed icc« In a few 
months they may be drifted more than 1800 miles to the southward, 
through the Straits of Belleisle, to the 48® north lat., the ice mov¬ 
ing perhaps at a slow rate—no more than a mile an hour. We 
might even land upon such ice-fields and be unable to determine 
whether they were in motion or not. After a repetition of these 
operations for thousands of years, the uneven bed of the ocean far to 
the south may he strewed over with drift fragments which have 
either stranded on shoals or have dropped down from melting bergs. 
Suppose the floor of the ocean where they alight to be on the rise as 
gradually as^he bottom of the Baltic in our own times. The diange 
may be so insensible that pilots may. suspect, and yet scarcely dare 
to insist upon the fact till its reality is confirmed by the experience 
of centuries. At length a submarine ridge, covered with the tnt- 
velled fragments, emerges, and first constitutes an island, which at 
length becomes connected with the mam land^—in time, perhaps, 
the site of a university like Upsala. Here the question is agitated 
whether the land is stationary, or continually rising beneath their 
feet. Perchance they decide that it is motionless, and yet it coKi>- 
tinues to move upwards, E pur si muove,” till by a growth as ito« 
perceptible as that of the forest tree, what was once a submarine 
reef becomes the summit of an inland mountain. Here the geoio^t 
admires the position, number, and bulk of the transported fragments; 
identifies them with the parent mountains, a thousand miles distant 
to the north; and in speculating on the causes of the f^senomMU^ 
imagines mighty deluges and tremendous waves raised by the shodc 
of a comet, or the sudden starting up of a chain like the Aaides out 
of the sea, by which huge rocks were scattered over bill and drib 
as readily as shingle is cast up by the breakmra on a sea beach. 

But itt is time return from these di^essioDa and to consider the 
other memohrs treating of these mid similar subjects wlurit have 
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been lately read to the Society. Thete is perhaps no class of geo-' 
logical phffinotnena in Great Britain which has hitherto remained in 
more oltactirity than that relating to the distribution and origin of 
aiapeTfidal graveli sand, and mud, especially that which has been 
called diluvium. Mr. Murchison, in his examination of the older 
xocks of part of Wales and England, has made a great step towards 
reducing these phaenomena to order, and has thrown so much light 
upon them that his treatise may be considered not only as one of 
much local interest, but as likely to contribute powerfully towards 
the establishment of a general theory of these deposits. He has 
distinguished between the local drift, or the gravel and alluvium of 
South Wales and Siluria, and that which he terms the northern drift 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, North Salop, and parts of Worcester and 
Gloucester* The surface of the Welsh and Silurian territories is 
exempt from the debris of far-transported rocks, the alluvium there 
being derived from the adjacent mountains, while Herefordshire 
is chiefly covered with debris of the old red sandstone. The au¬ 
thor, after giving a detailed description of the drainage of the 
Teme, Onny, Lug, and Wye, shows that in the valleys of these 
rivers the loose materials change with each successive range which 
they traverse, the fragments becoming smaller in proportion as they 
have been carried to greater distances towards the valley of the Se¬ 
vern. It is also demonstrated that there is an evident connexion 
between the distribution of this ancient gravel or drift and the strike 
and dip of the strata in the Welsh and Silurian mountains; and hence 
it is inferred that the scattering of certain fragments took place 
during the original upheaving of the mountains. But there are 
other wide-spread accumulations of sand and gravel in the valleys 
of the same region, which have partly been due to the existing rivers, 
and partly to lakes which were drained long after the first emersion 
of the country from the sea. 

The above-mentioned alluvia differ entirely from another kind 
of detritus, which is spread over parts of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Shropshire, and which consists of granites, porphyries, and 
other hard rocks, similar to those of Cumberland and some of the 
Scotch mountains. To these, with their associated clay and sand, 
the author gives the name of the northern drift. It has two di¬ 
stinguishing features: first, the occasional occurrence in and upon 
it of large blocks or boulders of northern origin, sometimes of great 
size, like the erratics of the Baltic, and none of which ever enter 
into the region of the Welsh drift; secondly, the association with 
it of marine shells of existing species. This last fact ^as formerly 
noticed by the author and Mr. Gilbertson, at Preston in Lancashire, 
at heights of 350 feet above the sea. Sir Philip Egerton has since 
observed the same shells in sand and gravel, north of Tarporlc^, in 
Cheshire, at the height of 70 feet, where they occur at the western 
base of the Forest Hills, about nine miles from the nearest point of 
the estuai^ of the Mersey. But what is still more reiuatkable, Mr. ^ 
Tfirnmet found similar recent marine shells on Moel Tryfane, near 
the Menai’^traits, at the height of 1392 feet above the level of 
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the sea. The same au^ior also reported to ua.that he bad discoiFi 
vered similar gravel with recent marine shells overlying a peat; 
bog near Shrewsbur^^ in which were the remains of a- submerged 
forest. Mr. Murchison, however, having examined this spot, has> 
shown us that the supposed trees were stakes with sharpened points 
driven* into the ground, forming a woodwork which supported an 
old road, and over these piles the shelly gravel or northern drift 
had been afterwards spread artificially. I understand that Mr* 
Trimmer is now fully aware of the mistake into which he had 
fallen. 

From the evidence afforded by the shells, as well as by the indica¬ 
tion of several newly discovered localities where they occur sixty 
miles from the nearest sea-coast, Mr. Murchison infers that the tracts 
covered by them must have formed the bed of the sea during the 
modern period, and as the granitic drift occupying the high grounds 
east of Bridgnorth rises to the height of 500 or 600 feet, and thence 
descends in a deltoid form into the Vale of Worcester, he conceives 
that the sea also extended over the valley of the Severn from Bridg¬ 
north to the Bristol Channel, so that there was then a strait sepa¬ 
rating Wales and Siluria on the one side from England on the other* 
The deposits observed by Mr. Strickland at Cropthorne and at 
other points in the valley of the Avon, an eastern tributary of the 
Severn, and which contain iluviatile and land shells, with the bones 
of extinct quadrupeds, must, according to Mr. Murchison, have 
been accumulated at the mouth of a river which flowed from the 
east, or from the Cotteswold Hills, into the ancient straits above 
alluded to, and into which the northern drift was prolonged* 

There are sections near Shrewsbury from which Mr. Murchison 
has been enabled to deduce the relative age of the two alluvial for¬ 
mations, the local or Welsh drift having in those places been found 
covered by the clay and boulders of the northern drift. The latter 
is, therefore, evidently of newer origin. As to the mode in which the 
erratic blocks were transported, Mr. Murchison adverts to the 
possible agency of ice-floes, and to the difficulty of imagining thatcur- 
rents of water alone, whether of rivers of the ocean, could have ex¬ 
erted a force adequate to their removal to such great distances; many 
boulders of several tons in weight having been transported to more 
than 100 miles from the nearest possible source of their origin* 
He also infers from the position of the shells, gravel, and boulders^ 
that they were not washed, as has sometimes been imagined, by 
one or more diluvial waves over preexisting lands, but were all de¬ 
posited during the same period in the bed of Ibe sea, which bed 
was afterwards uplifted to unequal heights by movements of eleva¬ 
tion of unequal intensity—movements which,* though so largely 
affecting the physical geography of our island, must have 
place within the modern mra. . . 

Mr. Edward Spencer has communicated to us the result of his 
examination of the diluvium ” near Finchley, wd the summits of 
the neighbouring hills of Highgate and Hampstaad. TJie gravely 
th^e contains water-worn botuders of granite and porphyry* toge** 
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9paBo^ supposes that the cuireot which brou^ these materidb' 
into their piesent situatloo must have flowed from die nurth. TJ)d 
dhittvinaa here alluded to seems to correspond to that whidi coresp 
«ri^ of Norfolk, and which is in some {daces intimatdy coii< 
jpsdted with that deposit. 1 may add that I have seen a similar fouv 
anation on the banks of the Elbe, below Hamburgh, and in othmr 
parts of Denmark, with erratic blocks included in it in some 
places. 

Our Secretary, Mr. Hamilton, has described a bed of marine 
shells, of recent species, on tlie southern coast of Fifeshire, near 
Elie, part of the deposit being twelve or fourteen feet above the 
level of high tide. Similar marine shells have been observed above 
the sea'level in many of the low lands bordering the estuaries of the 
Forth and Tay; and in the memoirs before mentioned Mr. Murchi¬ 
son has described a raised beach at the month of Carlingford Bay, 
Ireland, which he lately examined imeompany with Professor Sedg¬ 
wick. Mr. De la Beche also informs us that he has lately disco¬ 
vered proofs of two movements of the land of Somerset, Devon, and 
Comwrdl, one to a height of about thirty to forty feet above the 
present sea-level, and another to an uncertain depth beneath it, 
bodi subsequent to the period when the vegetation of the land and 
the molluscous inhabitants of the neighbouring sea were the same 
as they now are. 

The evidence, therefore, is annually augmenting in favour of con¬ 
siderable alterations in the relative level of land and sea having been 
brought about in northern Europe at a comparatively modern epoch. 
For this reason I am more than ever dispos^ to refer to great move¬ 
ments of elevation and depression, the origin and present position of 
the loess of the valley of the Rhine, of which I gave some account 
in a former year. 1 have lately had occasion to recall your atten¬ 
tion to this ancient silt in which terrestrial and aquatic shells are 
nmserved of species still living in Europe. It is found from below 
tiolocne to the neighbourhood of the Falls of Scfaaffheusen, exhibit¬ 
ing almost everywhere the same mineralogical character and fossils, 
forming sometimes low hiUs which cover Uie gravel of the great al¬ 
luvial plain of the Rhine, sometimes rising up on the flanks of the 
mountains which border the great valley to an elevation of 300 or 
400 feet above the river, or more than 1200 foet above the sea. I, 
diecomed lately, hi the neighbourhood of Basle, the first remtinn , 
of fostil fish whi^ have been detected in this silt; and Mr. Afiuwin 
recogoued them as the vertebra of a small species of the Sh^ fil- 
milyi petiups of the ^us Lanma. They were associated with,^ 
nsmfl foesh-water ana termtrial abeUs, and the foot nj^pesred sqa- 
rn^ua, but the celebrated ichthyologist mHoarms ixa tw ipeciee 
tUa foinily and of the Skate tribe have been known to astend firoip, 
the sea moatha of the livers Seiagal.and Jkmaaw to foe ^ 
tManep iMjHidsafl onlefc ^ ,, 
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Bingen and Bonn; this theory ie nntaiuiblei m them are pnwft 
of the loess having once filled t^ gorge, and of its having 9vnn> 
sj^tead the adjoining hills of the Lower Eifel; dao diet it reaehed 
to the Hanks of the hills bounding the valley of the Bhiae ds five 
down as Cologne and still further. 

Instead of supposbg one continuous lake of sufficient extent mad 
depth to allow of the simultaneous accumulation of loess at all heights 
and throughout the wh(3e area where it now occurs, I conceive 'diajt 
subsequently to the period when the countries now drained by the 
Rhine and its tributaries, acquired nearly their actual form and geo^ 
graphical features, they were again depressed gradually by a movo» 
ment like that now in progress on the west coast of Greenland, ha 
proportion as the whole district was lowered, the general fall of dm 
waters between the Alps and the ocean was lessened, and both th« 
main and laterd valleys, becoming more subject to river inundations^ 
were partially filled up with fluviatile silt containing kmd and fresh- 
water shells. After this operation, when a thickness of many hun¬ 
dred feet of loess had been thrown down slowly, and in the coarse of 
many centuries, the whole region was once more upheaved gradu¬ 
ally, but perhaps not equally, throughout the whole region. During 
this upward movement most of the fine loam was carried off 1^ 
denudation to such an extent that die original valleys were nearly 
re-excavated. The country was thus restored to ita pristine stattb 
with the exceptionof those patches of loess still remaining, and wbidv 
from their frequency and their remarkable homogeneousness of 
composition and fossils, attest the original continuity and commott 
origin of the whole. By introducing such general fluctuations of re¬ 
lative level, we may dispense with the necessity of erecting and after¬ 
wards removing a great barrier more than 1200 feet high, sufficient 
to exclude the ocean from the valley of the Rhine during the aeeu- 
nmlation of the loess. * 

Dr. Fitton has again brought before us those carious pbmnomeMl 
in the Island of Portland from which the former alternate existeiMWi* 
of sea, of dry land, and lastly, of a body of frech water in the seme 
j^ace, all anterior to the formation of the dbalk, has been dearly 
fen^. In the ancient sod, called in Portland, the '* Dnt bed,'* dfe*' 
silicified trunks of trees and their roots are sdll preserved. Seale 
coiious facts are just published on this subject in the new Part 
Transactions, in a memoir by Dr. BucUand and Mr. De la BotihM*' 
AAer Mr. Webster had fiiat nmde known the nature and estMteywb* 
of'ilie dirt bed, Professor Henalow asoeruuned that betweSb 
aed the marine odite of Pordand there were two other beds M ttaas* 
iHnttc^oa8<diiy, and in toe of these Dr. Fitton has aess fisoad tldif 
rittdns of Cyeadeae, from wbkh it appears that dm Ibftet of ^ 
dirt bed was not the first vegetation i^kfe-frewto Bife tteot. flMt 
wm'hKtt beat the see of fee oolite* fesaland triueb 
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ported Cycadese, then a lake or eatuary in which freshwater strata 
were deposited, then again land on which other Cycadeee and a fo¬ 
rest of dicotyledonous trees flourished ; then a second submergence 
under fresh water, in which new strata were formed; and finally, a 
return of the ocean in the South-east of England, when the green¬ 
sand and chalk w'ere superimposed upon the Wealden. The ap¬ 
pearances in Portland alluded to by Dr. Fitton may be explained 
either by the alternate rising or sinking of the same ground, or by 
simply supposing one gradual and continuous subsidence in a region 
where a large and turbid river entered the sea. The conversion of 
certain tracts into land several feet high might be caused in a single 
year by river-inundations, and there might be sufficient time for a 
forest to grow upon these before the continued sinking down of the 
land (assuming it to have been constant) had time to cause the tract 
to be again submerged, I have heibre adverted to the petrified 
forest described by Mr, Darwin, in Chili, where the trees have grown 
on a bed of lava, and have then })een covered by sand and sedi¬ 
mentary and volcanic matter 2000 feet thick. These facts seem to 
prove that the region of the Andes, instead of having been raised 
up suddenly and at once, a few thousand yoar^> before our time, as 
some have conjectured, has undergone, even since the commence¬ 
ment of the tertiary period, vast movements of depression as well 
as of elevation. 

Among the modern changes of the surface of the globe whicH, 
have been attributed to a depression of the earth’s crust, I may meat- 
tion the great cavity in Western Asia spoken of by Humboldt in hi^ 
Asiatic Fragments, The supposed existence of a region of <]ry,land 
J8,000 square leagues in area, surrounding the Caspian Sea, and be¬ 
low. the mean level of the ocean, natuVally excited the most lively 
curiosity. The fact was regarded for twenty years as established 
by a series of barometrical measurements made in ISJI by Profes¬ 
sors Engelhardt and Parrot. I'he difference of level which these 
travellers assigned to the Caspian and Black Seas amounted to about 
850 feet. But Professor Parrot, having revisited the tract in 1829 and 
1830, soon found reason to doubt the accuracy of his former conclu¬ 
sions. He learnt that some Russian engineers had ascertained by 
careful measurements that the Don, at the place called Katschalinsk, 
where it is only sixty worsts distant from the Wolga, is 130 Paris 
feet higher than the latter river, and as the Don flows with much 
greater rapidity to the Black Sea than the Wolga does to the Cas¬ 
pian, the difference of level between the two seas, if any, must bo 
considerably less than 130 feet. Parrot accordingly made a series 
of levellings from the mouth of the Wolga to Zarytzin, 400 wersts 
up its course> and from the mouth of the Don to the like distance; 
OM^these observations gave as a result that the mouth of the Don 
was between three and four feet than that of the Wolga! 
So that, according to this measurement, if there is any difference 
between the levels of the two seas, the Caspian is the highest! 
Baron Humboldt, who with other geographers had given full credit 
to the fomer statement qf Barrot, very naturally refused to admit 
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th0 validity of these new observations, unless the Professor was pre¬ 
pared to show that his former ones were lesvS worthy of confidence. 
In reply to this, Professor Parrot, in his Appendix, admits that the 
barometrical instruments used in 1811 were imperfect, and that his 
former calculations also were in some respects inaccurate. 

It appears tome perfectly natural that Baron Humboldt, M. Arago, 
and otlxers, should have willingly admitted the supposed fact of a con¬ 
siderable variation between the levels of the Caspian and Black Seas. 
It is well known that the Mediterranean sustains its level at nearly 
the same height as the ocean, by drawing largely from the Atlantic 
on one side and from the Black Sea on the oilier. But if these 
constant supplies of water were cut off, if the Straits of Gibraltar 
and Constantinople were closed, and the Mediterranean became an 
inland lake isolated like the Caspian, its level must iuimcdiately fall. 
Its loss, by evaporation, would not be counterbalanced by the influx 
of river water, and there would then exist around its borders a tract 
of dry land lower than the ocean. It is true that we have no data 
for deciding to what extent this depression of level would reach; but 
it would pn sent, at lenst on a small scale, a pliaenomenon analogous 
to that supposed to have been established in tlie case of the Cas¬ 
pian. 

With every inclination to acknowledge and duly to appreciate the 
honest zeal with vvliich Professor Parrot has l/ib^urcd to correct his 
first error, I may remark that it does not ^et appear why three or 
four years were lost after 1829 in putting the scientific world on 
their guard, and above all why the autliur of the Asiatic Fragments, 
published in 1831, was allowed to rcniahi in ignorance of results 
previously obtained. 

Gentlemen, T have now endeavoured to lay before you a brief 
sketch of the principal subjects referred to i« the papers and in the 
discussions which have engaged the attention of the Society during 
tiie last year. I have confined myself exclusively to our own Pro¬ 
ceedings ; for tlic limits of this address would not allow me to give an 
analysis even of all the English works on ^Geology which have ap¬ 
peared since our last Anniversary, still less of all those which have 
been publislied on the Continent. A brief notice of these last would 
indeed require a volume, and this fact alone should inspire us with a 
feeling of strength rfnd confidence in the future progress of Geology, 
which although it had scarcely obtained a recognised place amoi^ 
the sciences towards the close of the last century, has already risen 
into such importance as to excite a general interest in every nation f 
throughout the world where the works of nature are studied. 
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Dec. 15,1835.—A communication from Charles C. B^lhfngton, 
Esj]., M.A,, F-L.S., on several new or imperfectly .i)ndi^rj$too4 
British and European Plants, was read. 

Among the species whose history is elucidated In this are 
the following, viz. 

Third Series, Vol. 8. No. 47- ^pri/1836 ^ M 
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1. Crepis •drenSy L. This is the Crepis tectorum of British au- 
thorsi which must henceforth be removed from our Flora. 

virens has the leaves even at the margin, the achenia smooth, 
and shorter than the pappus. C. tectorum has the leaves revolute at 
the edges, and the achenia scabrous, equalling the pappus in length. 

2. Uabenaria chlornntha, and b^olia. The former is the Orchis^ 
bi/blia of FI. Brit, and Engh Bot., and the latter is the bifoHa of 
Linnseus, as is proved by the specimen in his Herbarium, and is 
identical also with the Platanthera brachpglossa of Reichenbach. 

Among the additions to the British Flora we may reckon the 
following; I St, Herniaria cUiata, a species hitherto confounded 
glabra \ from which it js principally distinguished by its ovate 
ciliated leaves. The Cornish habitat iixvglabra belongs to thisspecies. 
2ndly, Polygonum maritimum^ L., found by Mr. Borrcr on the 
sandy shore near Muddiford. 3rdly, P. liaii, the marinum of Ray’s 
Synopsis, and the aviculare e of Smith. 4thly, L., 

an interesting addition discovered by Mr. Hankey in a wood near 
Wimbledon.' Sthly, Euphorbia corallioides^ L-, found at Slinfold, 
Sussex, and perhaps scarcely to be reckoned indigenom* It is the 
pUosa of the Ist edit, of Hooker's Brit. Flora. Sthly, Erica 
MackaiU a species discovered on Craigha Moira, Cunneinara. In 
its essential characters it approaches to E. Tetralix j but in habit it 
resembles £. ciliaris, 

March I.—His Grace the Duke of Somerset, President, in the 
chair. 

Some account of a species of Agave introduced accidentally into 
the Deccan; by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S. &:c.,—was read. 

A number of young plants of this species came up accidentally 
in the garden of the collector at Poonah, in a border that had been 
appropriated the year before to a collection of bulbous roots that 
had been obtained from the Cape of Good Hope. One of the 

S lants flowered in the fifth year after their first appearance. The 
eight of the flower-stem was 25 feet. Although the flowers were 
apparently perfect, no seeds were produced. After the flowers had 
fallen, a multitude of sn^ll bulbs were produced on the branches. 
The species proves to be identical with the Agave cuhensis, a plant 
discovered by Jacquin in the island of Cuba. It belongs to Ven- 
tenat's Fourcroya, a group of species distinguished from the normal 
Agaves by their dilated filaments, and by the thickened base of the 
style. 

March 16.-*Read a continuation of Dr. Hamilton's Commentary 
on the Hortus Malabaricus. 
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November 10, 1836.—At the request of the Chtdrman, Mr. Gould 
e^shibited a specimen of the true Lanner Hawk, Fcdco Ljmfori^j Liun., 
and entered into some details with respect to its distinguishing pe- 
cuU^ties. Its real characters, he stated, have hitherto bqpn sQ. im¬ 
perfectly understood as to have led to very general doubi^ as to its 
existencfe as a. distinct species: 

Mr. Gould 9^Q exhibited specimens, of two species, of 
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both of very great rarity, which had recently come into his posses¬ 
sion : they were the Phmianus Scmmerdngit, Temm., and the Ph&s. 
versicolorj Ej. He accompanied the exhibition by some remarks on 
the subdivisions which appear to him to be required among the JPAfl- 
sianida generally; and more especially on the position, among that 
extensive group, of the species exhibited. 

Mr, Bell read*' Some Account of the Crustacea of the Coasts of 
South America, with Descriptions of New Genera and Species; 
founded principally on the Collections obtained by Mr. Cuming and 
Mr. Miller. (IVibusl, Oxyrhynchi,)** 

The skeleton was exhibited of d^CoypuSyMyopotamusCoypusSiQmm», 
together with preparations of some of the viscera obtained irom the 
same individual, which recently died at the Society's Gardens. With 
reference to them some notes by Mr, Martin were read, which are 
g^ven in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Christy* subsequently exhibited several skins of the Coypus, 
for the purpose of directing the attention of the Meeting to the po¬ 
sition of the mammee in the female, which are situated extremely high 
up the sides. 

Nov. 24.—Mr, Yarrell exhibited a specimen oftheSynpna/AiiSi4eu^, 
Linn., with the view of again* calling the attention of the Society 
to the fact that the males in this species of Pipe-fish are furnished with 
a j)ouch under the tail, in which they hear about with them the ova 
until the young have escaped from the capsule; and which probably 
serves also as a place of shelter to which the young can, for some 
time after their exclusion, retreat in case of danger. In this indivi¬ 
dual the opened abdomen exhibited the preparatory organs of the 
male; and the displayed subcaudal pouch showed many eggs con¬ 
tained in it, the young of which were fully developed and ready to 
escape from the capsules, while from otliers the young had actually 
escaped. As a guide to those observers who may be desirous of 
procuring specimens equally illustrative of the peculiarity of this 
fish, Mr. Yarrell mentioned that the individual exhibited was ob¬ 
tained on the 20th of July. 

Mr.Yarrell read some “Notes on the Economy of an Insect destruc¬ 
tive to .Turnips"; which he prefaced by adverting to the importance 
to agriculture of an attentive collection of tliose entomological facts 
which relate to species injurious to the ordinary crops of the farmer. 
He then proceeded to remark that the turnip crop is in this country 
usually infested in every season by two species of Haltica ; and that. 
another destroyer has been, in the dry summer of this year, super- 
added to them, especially on the light and chalky soils. To the 
history of this latter pest, which has been known to occur in those, 
seasons only in which there has been an almost total absence of rai% 
Mr. YarrelVs paper is directed. A good account of a similar visita¬ 
tion in 1782, as it was obsei^ed in Norfolk by Mr. Willi&m Marshall, 
was published in the * Philosophical IVansacdons* for tlie followkig 
year. 

Early in July last die “ yellow fly/’ was seen upon the young tnr- 

* See Loud, and Edinb. PhiK Mag., vol vi, p. 383. * 
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nips. It \raa remembeted by some formers thaf tl^is was the fly 
which prevailed in the year 1818, and which was followed by the 
caterpillars known by the name of the blacks. The eggs being depo¬ 
sited by the perfect insect in the leaf of the plant, the black cater¬ 
pillar or tumip-pcst speedily makes its appearance, feeding on the 
soft portions of the leaves of the turnips and leaving the fibres un¬ 
touched ; and finally, casting its black skin and assuming one of a 
more slaty or grey colour, it buries itself in the earth. Lodged there, 
it forms for itself, from the soil, a strong oval cocoon; from which 
some of the earlier broods pass almost immediately into the perfect 
state, filled with ova, and ready quickly to supply another generation 
of destroyers. So complete and so rapid wa§ the destruction in some 
instances, that a w^hole field was found, in two or three days, to pre¬ 
sent only an assemblage of skeletonized leaves; and this too when 
the turnips had attained a considerable size. 

The insect whose proceedings have been thus briefly noticed, be¬ 
longs to tlie Hymenopterous family Tenihredinida ; it is the Atkalia 
Centifolm, a sj)ecies first noticed by Panzer. Mr. Yarrell describes 
the perfect insect and the caterpillar; and then recurs to the damage 
effected by tlie latter. By their repeated broods the devastation was 
continued for so long a time that even the third sowing did not in all 
cases escape destruction j and it was not until the occurrence of tlie 
heavy rains in September, terminating the unusually dry summer, 
that the mischief ceased. The destrnc^tiou of the leaves caused, iii 
most instances, the loss of the root also; and where the leaves suf¬ 
fered from the attacks of the black caterpillar, but not sutficiently to 
occasion the death of the plant, the turnip itself became jiithy and 
of little value. It has become necessary, Mr. Yarrell states, to im¬ 
port the root largely from the Continent to supply the deficiency of 
the home crop. 

Tlie remedial measures adopted on a former visitation were the 
turning into the infested fields of a large number of ducks, who 
greedily devoured the caterpillars as they were brushed from the 
leaves by a boy with a long pole; the passing of a heavy roller over 
the ground at night, when the caterpillars were at their feed; and 
the strewing of quick linfo by broad cast over the fields, renewing 
it as often as it was dispersed by the wind. The latter mode was 
generally considered as the most effectual preservative. 


PJIOCEEDINGS AT THE FRIDAY-EVENING MEETINGS OF THE 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Jan. 22» 1836.—Mr. Faraday on silicified plants and fossils, and 
the proposed theories of silicification. 

^ Jan. 29.—Dr. Ritchie. A view of the differential and integral cal¬ 
culus. 

Feb. —Mr. Brande on the manufacture of paper-hangings. 

Feb. 12.—Dr. Grant on the structure of fishes, considered with 
reference to their aqueous element. 

Fsib. 19.—Mr. Faraday on , the magnetism of metals as a general 
character (see page 177;. 



t^eUigememd, A rticles. #49: 

Feb. 26.—Dr, Lanlner p,D steam Communication with India. 
March 4.—Mr. Fox on a mode of laying out and working oblique 
or askew bridges. (See p. 299 of the present Number.) 

March ]1.—Dr. Arnott on warming and ventilating buildings. 
March IS.—Mr. Wheatstone on the means of investigating the 
structure of crystalline bodies by their sonorous vibrations. 


LXV. Intelligence and Miscellanems Articles^ 


TH£ ATTRACTIVE AND REPULSIVE FORCES OF MAGNETS AX 

VERY SMALL DISTANCES. 

Note applicable to the Correspondence between Professor Ritchie and 
Mr. R. W- Fox, (see our last four Numbers,) on the attractive and 
repulsive forces of magnets at very .small distances. Extracted by 
a Correspondent from a paper by W. Snow Harris, Esq., F.R.S.^ 
in the Trans. R.S. Edinburgh, 1831; dated July 1, 1827. 


€t 


I N the following table are the results of a series of experiments 
with the attracting and repelling poles. The magnets em-* 
ployed are indicated by the letters a, 6, c, d, e, their dimensions be¬ 
ing as follows: ** 

< 2 , A small cylindrical magnet 2 inches long, 0*2 of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, and similar in every respect to the suspended magnet x 
[on which its force was exerted]. 

4*5 inches long, and 0*4 of an inch square, 
c, 7*0 inches in length, and 0*7 of an inch diameter, 
d, 9*0 inches long, 0*8 of an inch wide, and 0*.3 of an inch thick, 
c, 14'0 inches long, 1*0 inch wide, and O o of an inch thick. 

D signifies the distance; whilst the letters a, c, d, e are placed 
over the respective forces.” 


D 

Dissimilar Poles. 


Similar Poles. | 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

4* 

• • « 


i • • 

m 

3-+ 



9 9 9 

9 9 9 

9 *9 

... 

3-+ 

3*5 

• • • 

* • • 

• • • 

* ♦ • 

4-+ 



• ** 

• 9 9 

9 9 • 

99 9 

4-+ 

3* 

• » 

V VS 

... 

• • • 

6 — 



9 9 9 

* 


9 99 

6* — 

2*5 

• • • 

■ • . 

• 9 • 

9 9 • 

8-5 

B 

o 


•99 

• 9 9 

• 9 9 

9 9 9 

8-+ 

2* 

• a • 

• # • 

2-5 

3* 

13* 

99M 

cd 


• • 9 

99 9 

2* 

2*5 

13* 

1*8 

• ■ • 

• • « 

3 + 

3*5+ 

16*5 

73 

a* 

9 9# 


2*5 

3-+ 

15'+ 

1-6 

•a* 


4- 

4*5 

21* 

a> 

9 

9 9 9 

... 


4-+ 

18*5 

i‘5 

• • • 

« s • 

4-5 

5*5 

23* 

o 

s 

••a 


9 9 9 


5- 

20* 

1*4 

• • • 


5*5- 

&+ 

28* 

73 

o 

a 

9 9 9 

9 9 9 

4*5 

5*5 

23- 

1-2 

« • • 


T 

8-5 

38* 

§ 

00 

« 9 9 

• 9 • 

5-5 

7- 

28- 

I* 

1*5 

2- 

10* 

12* 

49* 



1*5 

2* t 

7- 

9- 

33- 

0-8 

2*+ 

3-H- 

15* 

21- 

9 9 9 

Cm 


2* 

3* i 

10* 

11* 

42* 


4* 

6 — 

25*-h 

32- 

... 

O 


3-+ 

5* 1 

14* 

14* 

56* 

1 0*5 

6* 

8* 

33* 

40* 

99 9 

o 


4* 


IliW 

14*+ 

60' 

1 0*4 

9* 

11*5 

• • • 

9*9 

9 #9 



6- 



13'* 

58-* 

1 0*3 

15- 

18* 


9 9 9 

9 9 9 

_ 


8* 

Eifl 

Dfi 

99* 

• # 


These experimental results are quite consistent with the opera¬ 
tions of the inductive influence [before explained]. We immediately 
perceive, by referring to the attractive forces, that the law of the in- 

* At these distances the repulsive force was superseded by attraction. 
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verse square of the distance is manifest through all the approximationsj 
^except a few of the last, the occasional irregularities observed being 
very inconsiderable; so that when the magnets are very nearly approxi¬ 
mated in relation to their respective intensities, the increments in the 
forces begin to decline,—a circumstance of considerable importance 
in our endeavours to investigate the laws of magnetic attraction ; 
for it may be supposed that the inductive influence which thus begins 
to vary, may at last so far vanish, even before contact, that the a6so- 
lute force, at near approximations, may in some instances, as already 
stated, he in an inoerse simple ratio of the distance*, and which was 
observed to happen with the bars marked d and e. For although the 
cylindrical counterpoise employed in these e,xperiments did not admit 
of the forces being examined at nearer approximations than those 
marked in the table, yet by substituting one of large dimensions the 
forces may be carried on nearly up to the point of contact, so as to 
be estimated in terms of the preceding progression, since the degrees 
of attraction may be always compared and valued in grains of abso¬ 
lute weight/’ 

“ In the following table are the results of the experiments so con¬ 
tinued with^the magnets d and e j the counterpoise being 1*0 inch in 
diameter, l®of attraction corresponding to 10^ of the former, and 
being equal to two grains of absolute weight /’ 


1 Dissimilar Polos. 

D 

d 

e 

0-1 

0* 

18- 

()•;{ 

8-r> 

2P 

0-2 

i;j- 

30- 


** It may be perceived in this table, that the corresponding forces 
at near approximations, do not materially vary from a simple inverse 
ratio if' the distanced 

This deviation from the law of the inverse square of the distance 
observed in all the near approximations of the magnets may happen 
either in consequence of the distant polarities having passed a certain 
limit, or otherwise from the inductive action not going on with the 
same freedom at some point approaching saturation. The latter 
would seem to be extremely probable; for it has been already shown, 
that when tvf*o dissimilar polarities are opposed to each other, their 
free action becomes more or less neutralized/’— Trans, of Royal So¬ 
ciety of Jf^dinburgh, vol, xi. p. 310—312, W. X H, 

ON THE AURORA OF THE IStH: NOVEMBER LAST. 

Communicated by Pnfessor Rinaud» 

During the beautiful aurora which took place on the 18th of last 
November, it is remarkable that Mr. Sturgeon was not able to see 
any of its light excepting in the north. Dr. Robinson, in the last 
nuOsber of the Phil. Mag. (p. 236.), has drawn an iidportant conclu* 
Sion from this circumstance: it may be right, therefore, to state 

* The Italics and capitals in this passage arc our Correspondent’s.—E dit. 




Meteorological Obsermtiom of the Royal Society, 1^5 1 

that in Oxford the streams of light rose and continued fora con¬ 
siderable time to pass far beyond the zenith. A little, also, after 
nine o'clock, an arch like a long, luminous, narrovr cloud extended 
from about the E.N.E. or N.E, by E. nearly across the heavens. It 
appeared to have an altitude of about 60° where it cut the southern 
meridian. The approximation of this situation to that of tlie mag¬ 
netic equator would have given great value to this phsenomenon, if 
the arch had been more definite in its form, and the place could have 
been more accurately determined in which itreached the horizon ; 
but this last circumstance could only be collected from its passing 
near Jupiter. 

The Oxford Herald of the21st mentioned that this arch had been 
also observed at Banbury. 


NOTE ON MU. Atkinson’s paper inserted in the last 

NUMBER OF OUR JOURNAL, PAGE 188. 

We regret that we should have given currency to a paragraph in 
the above-mentioned paper, which seems to imply a degree of negli¬ 
gence on the part of the Assistant Secretary at the Royal Society's, 
whose duty it is to make and record the Meteorological Observations 
there. If Mr. Atkinson had taken the precaution to make inquiries 
at the apartments of the Royal Society, he would have found that the 
anomalies and apparent errors to which he alludes are not owing to 
want of care and attention on the part of the Assistant Secretary, but 
to tlie position in which the instrumented are placed j which position, 
although evidently not a good one, is the best which the locale of the 
Society presents. The instruments are all of the best kind, and of 
superior accuracy and workmanship.“EDiT. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR FEBRUARY 1836. 

Chiswick —February l. Slightly overcast t fine. 2. Hazy: rain: baro¬ 
meter extremely low. 3. Rain. 4, Wet and stormy. 5. Hazy and cold. 
6. V^ery fine. 7. Drizzly: cloudy and mild. 8, 9. Overcast. 10. Showery. 

11. Clear and cold. 12. Cold and windy. 13. Sharp frost: fine. 14, Fine. 
}.<>. Clear and frosty. 16*.Frosty. 17^ 18.Clear, cold and windy. 
19, 20. Sharp frost: fine but cold, 21. Frosty: clear, 22,23. Overcast. 
24. Overcast: fine. 25. Frosty: fine. 26. Sleet; rain. 27. Drizzly. 
28. Hazy : cloudy and fine. 29. Overcast. 

During the first three days of the month the barometer fell remarkably 
low, and particularly on the 2nd, on which day it was lower than it has 
probably ^en for many years in the vicinity of London, The fall of rain 
was not remarkably great, nor was the temperature at nights oclow freezing; 
but in the country the fall of snow was, at the same time, unusually deep, 
and the storm so excessively violent that the mails were in many instances 
obstructed in consequence. 

Boston ,—February 1. Cloudy and stormy: rain early a.m. 2. Fine: snow 
P.M, with rain. 3. Cloudy : rain early a.m. 4. Cloudy and stormy^ ; rain 
P.M. 5. Cloudy.. 6. Fine. 7. Cloudy: rain early a.m. ; rain p.m. 

8. Cloudy: rain p.m. 9. Fine. 10 . Rain: rain p.m. 11. Fine and stormy. 

12. Stormy. 13. Fine. 14. Cloudy. 15. Fine. 16. Cloudy. 17; Stormy: 
snow A.M. and P.M. 18. Stormy. 19,20. FJne. 21.Cloudy. 82, Pine. 
23—25. Cloudy. 26. Cloudy ; rain p.m. 27. Cloudy; 28. Cloudy : 
rain p.m. 29.'Raii). 
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LX VI. On the Action of Hydrochloric Acid on certain Sul¬ 
phates, and particulaHy on the Sulphate of Copper, By 
Romeiit Kane, M.D. M.R.I.A.* 


^|''HE following experiments were instituted in consequence 

of some results casually arrived at, whilst engaged on 

another subject; and as they possess a certain interest with 

regard to the theory of the hydracids, and fare also additions 

to the number of real facts in chemistry, 1 have considered 

them deserving of the notice of the Royal Irish Academy. 

• •• • • 

When bluestone (S4-Cu) + 5 IT, is dissolved in liquid mu¬ 
riatic acid, there is produced a considerable reduction of tem¬ 
perature, viz. from about 65° to abopt 35°. The solution 
becomes deep grass green, and by evaporation yields needles 
of hydrated chloride of copper. If there is taken a quantity 
of sulphate of copper corresponding to the atomic weight, and 
a quantity of litmid muriatic acid corresponding to an atom of 
dry acid, and tne solution be effected by heat, on cooling, 
the whole solidifies into a fibrous mass of hydrated chloride 
of copper, and there is no bluestone remaining undecomposed. 
The sulphuric acid remains in the water. When the atomic 
proportions are not accurately preserved, small crystals of 
bluestone are scattered througn the mass of chloride; but the 
latter can be obtained pure by carefully attending to this 
point. In this reaction we have evidently a complete in- 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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v^on of the or^inai 7 rules of ch^micaL affinity. The sid- 
phuric.f^d r^ksmuch higher in affinitary [?] power than the 
muriatic acid» and yet is completely displaced by the latter 
$|pm, its state of union with the black oxide of copper. The 
t^ry of this reaction is very easily understood. These are 

(S +Cu+5H)+CIH, and there are formed (Cl + Cu) 

+ S + 6 H. The sudden liberation of the larger quantity of 
water from its state of solidity in bluestone produces the re¬ 
markable reduction of temperature. 

I have sometimes observed that when the crystallized chlo¬ 
ride of copper is allowed to remain for a long time in contact 
with the strongly acid mother-liquor, a reverse action is set 
up, and small crystals of sulphate begin to appear disseminated 
through the mass. 1 several times analysed these crystals, in 
order to ascertain whether a sulphate of the chloride of copper, 
like Peligot’s chromate of the chloride of potassium, would 
be formed, but without effect; no definite compound could be 
detected. 

The interesting nature of this reaction made it important to 
ascertain the action .of sulphate of copper upon dry muriatic 
acid gas. The experiments for this purpose were conducted 
in the following manner. A bulb tube was connected at the, 
ends with strong glass tubes containing fragments of dried 
chloride of calcium. The one tube was by its other extremity 
connected to a reitort, in which muriatic add gas was disen¬ 
gaged by the action of oil of vitriol on fused chloride of so¬ 
dium. The other desiccating tube was of much smaller size, 
so as to allow of being weighed in a delicate balance; to the 
remote extremity of this a small quill tube was Atached, by 
which the excess of gas made its escape. The sulphate of 
copper in fine powderwas introduced into the weighed bulb 
tube, and the whole then weighed to determine the quantity 
employed; the desiccating tubes were then attached, and the 
muriatic acid gas disengaged. Having been dried in its pas¬ 
sage over the first chloride of calcium, it came into contact 
with the bluestone, by which it was rapidly absorbed; and any 
water that was formed or disengaged, carried away by the 
current of dry gas in excess, was deposited in the small de¬ 
siccating tube, where its quantity could be accurately deter¬ 
mined. 

When the crystallized bluestone (S Cu+5 H) in fine pow¬ 
der is put into the ttibe, it absorbs rapidly the muriatic acid 
gas, and becomes grass green: great heat is produced. Drops 
of moisture appear on the cold portions of the tube. It loses 





ita puherukm jMsii;tiirei^ end la <Q^v»irl# a oi^df 
pale green ci^stsls : on the be&ti^ porl^^ pointi’W 

a chocolate brown matter are produced. The cureent of gi^ 
being continued until all action ceased, and the tube and iU 
contents had cooled to the ordinary temperature of the rooiU, 
the apparatus was weighed, and the bluestone was fonnd to 
have absorbed rather more than one atom of muriatic acid. 


the e:tcess being attributed to the quantity absorbed by the 
water disengaged. 

The mass of green crystals thus obtained is very deliqoe* 
scent, excessively acid, and gives fumes, arising probably from 
some muriatic acid in excess. Dissolved in water it yields 
by crystallization the hydrated chloride of copper in long 
needles. 


When there is used sulphate of copper, either quite dry, or 
retaining one atom of water, the elFect is so nearly similar as 
to allow of the same description serving for both. 


S Cu or S Cm H absorb muriatic aciil r.'ipidlv, and assume 
a dark chocolate brown colour. The mass becomes slightly 
coherent as if some water became free; but the second desic¬ 
cating tube does not increase in weight in any perceptible de¬ 
gree. The process is accompanied by the evolution of so 
much heat as occasionally*to crack the tubes; but the passage 
of the gas must be continued for a long time after the whole 
has become cold. The amount of gas absorbed then approxi¬ 
mates very closely to one atom, but it seldom absolutely at¬ 
tains the theoretical quantity; it can approacli, however, 
within one per cent., and we may consequently consider that 
one atom i| the quantity absorbed. 

This brown matter is possessed of interesting properties. 
When heated it gradually and readily parts with its muriatre 
acid gas, leaving behind the sulphate of copper unaltered. 
Exposed to the air it rapidly absorbs water, with the evolution 
of heat, and becomes apple green, a change which occurs 
instantaneously if a few drops of water be allowed to fall upon 
it. Dissolved in water it forms an apple green solution; and 
by crystallization gives the crystallized ^loride of copper, 
sulphuric acid remaining in the liquor. 

Two theories may be conceived of the nature of the body 
thus formed: One, that the chloride of hydrogen is absorbed 
by the sulphate of copper and combines with it as water would 
do,—that, in fact, the so-called muriatic acid is capable of re¬ 
placing the water of crystallization of salts as ammonia and 
phosphuretted hydrogen have been shown to do by Rose and 
Graham: The other, that the chloride of hydrogen reacting 
on the oxide of copper forms water and chloride of copper, 
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whSe the latter with the sulphuric acid constitutes a sulphate 
of a chloride. The general nature of its properties inclines 
me to believe the former to be the true idea, that the chloride 
of hydrogen exists as such in the brown powder, and that 
chloride of copper is only formed when the decomposition is 
effected with the presence of much water. 

The singular results of the reaction just described render¬ 
ing an examination of the influence of muriatic acid on the 
sulphates in general highly interesting, experiments were in¬ 
stituted, of which the results shall be very briefly stated. 

Dry muriatic acid was passed over sulphates in the appa¬ 
ratus before described. With the sulphates of potash, soda, 
zinc, magnesia, iron, alumina, and lead, no action was ob¬ 
served ; these salts did not change in weight or in appearance. 
On the other hand, the sulphates of nickel and of quicksilver 
absorb muriatic acid very gradually, with the evolution of 
heat, the absorption ceasing when half an atom has been 
taken up. These compounds lose the gas they had absorbed, 
by exposure to the air during some time, and immediately on 
being heated. If they be put into water, the sulphate is de¬ 
posited pure, the muriatic acid remaining in the water. 

Sulphate of potavsh dissolves in liquid muriatic acid with 
some evolution of heat; and if by means of heat two atoms of 
sulphate of potash be tiissolved in a quantity of liquid con¬ 
taining an atom of real muriatic acid, there separate on cooling 
finely formed crystals (rhomboidal plates) of bisulphate of 
potash, with opake cubes of chloride of potassium. A great 
number of analyses of the crystals obtained by such reaction 
was made to determine whether the sulphate of ^lorkalium 
corresponding with the chronmte had any existence, but no 
trace of its being formed could be obtained. Bisulphate of 
potash crystallizes from its solution in liquid muriatic acid 
tmaltered. Sulphate of ammonia similarly treated gives pre¬ 
cisely similar results. 

It has been long known that Glauber’s salt treated with 
muriatic acid constitutes a powerful freezing mixture, the 
theory of which is at once explained by the results of the exp^ 
riment. When sulphate of soda is dissolved in liquid muriatic 
acid there are formed bisulphate, of soda and chloride of so¬ 
dium, and as the former salt crystallizes only with four atoms 
of water, the remaining quantity of the water of crystallization 
of the Glauber’s salt is disengaged, to the amount of sixteen 

atoms: thus, 2 {(S-l-Na)IO H}+ (Cl-f-H) = 

‘ {(2 S-I-Na) + 411)} + (Cl + Nft) +17 H. 
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This large quantity of water suddenly separated from a state 
of combination in which it had been solidj produces,* by its 
absorption of caloric of liquidity, the frigorific property. 

The sulphates of zinc and magnesia dissolve in muriatic 
acid, and by cooling or evaporation are obtained unaltered. 
The muriatic acid does not appear to produce any chaige of 
nature. 

When protosulphate of iron is dissolved in muriatic acid, 
the liquor furnishes by crystallization quantities of unaltered 
sulphate and of chloride of iron. Sometimes the sulphate re¬ 
tains its common quantity of u'ater of crystallization, but at 
others 1 have obtained a salt giving by analysis: 


Sulphuric acid 

18-7 

S = 

19\5 

Protoxide of iron 

16-7 

11 

17-3 

Water and loss 
% 

14-6 

3 IT = 

13-2 


.50-0 


50-0 


The crystals were always so aggregated that their form 
could not be accurately determined ; they are transparent, 
harder, and of a much lighter green than ordinary copperas ; 
they are quite pcnnanentj and when dissolved in water give 
sulphate of iron with the ordinary quantity of water. 

The sulphate of alumina crystallizes unaltered from its so¬ 
lution in muriatic acid, but in more beautiful plates than from 
water. From the solution of sulphate of nickel or of mer¬ 
cury in muriatic acid, these salts are deposited 
tion unchanged. 

23, Lower jCflouccster Street, Dubliu: March 25,1836. 


LXVII. An Abstract of a Memoir on Physical Geology ; with 
a further Exposition of certain Points connected with the 
Subject. By W. Hopkins, Esq.^ M.A., F.G.S., of St. Peter’s 
College^ Cambridge. 

[Continued from p. 281, and concluded.] 

IV. two systems of fissures which I have described 

are those which must be regarded according to this 
theory as primary phaenomena^ from which, as before stated, 
the secondary pJusnomena of mineral veins, faults, anticlinal 
lines, &C., must be derived. For this second part of the sub¬ 
ject, I must refer to the second Section of my Memoir, where 
1 have entered in detail into the manner in which these latter 
phienomena may be conceived to be derived from the former. 
The number of phaenoniena which we arc thus enabled to 
account for, as the consequences of a simple cause from* which 
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they are deducible by strict mechanical reasoning, appears to 
me, in the present state of our speculations and practical 
knowledge, to give to the theory 1 have been attempting to 
develop me strongest claim to the attention of geologists. 

It will be observed, that a most essential part of this theory 
consists in the relation which it assigns between the directions 
of dislocation and the general configuration of the elevated 
mass at the instant previous to its rupture. It may, at first 
sight, appear impossible to ascertain what this form may have 
been, now that we can only examine the mass in its dislocated 
state; but this difficulty, though it must always exist in a 
greater or less degree, will not appear so serious a practical 
one, when we consider that since necessary relations must 
exist between the form of the mass at the instant above men¬ 
tioned, and the lines of dislocation, and again between these 
lines and the actual disturbed form of the mass, some such 
relations must also exist between this latter and the previous 
form. Thus if the actual form be approximately conical, we 
may conclude it to have been also conical at the instant of 
dislocation; and if the disturbed district be of great length 
as compared with its width, and presents a well-defined axis 
of elevation, we may conclude the unbroken elevation to have 
been approximately cylindrical. Partial elevations which may 
have been superimposed upon a general one, as alread}' de¬ 
scribed, at the instant previous to dislocation, must generally 
be more difficult to detect, since it may frecjuently be impos¬ 
sible to distinguish present indications of them from similar 
elevations which may have been produced by the elevatory 
force entirely subsequently to the formation of the fissures. 
On such points the observer must of course exercise his dis¬ 
crimination and judgement. Deviations from rectilinearity or 
parallelism in the lines.of dislocation are not to be regarded 
necessarily as anomalies. We frequently speak, it is true, of 
the law of parallelism in such phenomena, as if that were 
their essential characteristic, but it is manifest that, according 
to our theory, this is only a secondary property in them, de¬ 
pending on the rectilinearity of the general axis of elevation. 
In conical elevations such as those before alluded to (p. 233) 
there is no approximation to parallelism in the observed fis¬ 
sures ; and if the general axis of elevation be curvilinear, the 
longitudinal fissures preserving their parallelism with it (ac¬ 
cording to theory) will be also curvilinear, while the trans-. 
verse fissures perpendicular to the former at their points of 
intersection will no longer be parallel. These deviations from 
rectilinearity and -patrallelism are due to the action of the ge¬ 
neral elevatory force, and to the nature of the general eleva- 
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tion. Others more limited may be duo to partial elevations. 
Where they are observed, the local configuration of the mass 
must be examined, and thence the directions of the conse¬ 
quent tensions superimposed on that of the general mass must 
be inferred. The equation of page 273 will then determine the 
resulting directions of the fissures, and therefore the nature of 
the deviations. In simple cases, the remarks in page 276-277 
will enable us to do this with sufficient accuracy to compare 
the theoretical deduction with the observed phenomena. 

V. It has already been stated, that all consideration of 
those portions of the earth’s crust, in which a regularly jointed 
or laminated structure may have prevailed previous to their 
elevation, has been excluded from the investigations contained 
in my memoir, because I wished to keep them distinct from 
any speculations respecting the operation of other causes than 
the one whose efiects 1 proposed to develop. In our general 
speculations, however, on theories of elevation, it is necessary 
to consider how far these dislocations which, according to the 
theory I have been discussing, must be regarded as primary 
phdenomena,areanything more than secondary ones, depending 
on lines of less resistance, produced by some such particular 
structure as that above mentioned. Much valuable informa¬ 
tion respecting joints may be expected from the forthcoming 
work of Professor Phillips*on the Geology of Yorkshire; but 
at present we know but little accurately about this important 
feature in the structure of rocks, and of its cause, I conceive, 
absolutely nothing. We have, therefore, no positive reason 
to conclude that this peculiarity of structure has generally 
been superinduced after the elevation of the mass in which it 
exists, though in some cases there appears little doubt of 
such having been the fact. It is highly important, however, 
to determine whether any perfect coipcidence does exist in 
the directions of dislocation, and of joints in the same district; 
and it is to be hoped that geologists will direct their earnest 
attention to this subject. Should this coincidence be esta¬ 
blished generally in districts where the fractures are parallel 
and at rigiit angles to each other, it will still be important to 
ascertain how mr it exists in elevations approximating to the 
conical form; and, in all cases, whether the directions of joints 
bear any relations to the configuration of the mass, as mo^ 
dified by partial elevations. All these are points of interest 
which we may hope by accurate and careful observation to 
determine. Should the coincidence, however, between joints 
and lines of fracture be perfectly established, we shall still 
have to consider whether the joints, by ihe^r prior existence io 
the undisturbed mass, have determined Uie lines of fracture, or 
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^whether] these latter phsenomena have exercisi^d an infineme 
in determining the positions of the joints, supposed to be sub* 
sequently formed in the elevated mass. Now, assuming the 
coincidence Just mentioned, there must of course be the same 
relations between the general conformation of the elevated 
mass and the directions of joints, as those which have been 
already stated to exist between that conformation and lines of 
dislocation; and therefore, if we assume the prior existence 
of joints, and also that the lines or axes of elevation have been 
principally determined by the points of application of the ele- 
vatory force in the lower portion of the elevated mass, we must 
necessarily conclude, that some relation must exist between 
the causes which have produced the jointed structure, and the 
action of the elevatory force; i. e. between the action of a force 
extraneous to the mass, and that internal molecular action, to 
which it would seem absolutely necessary to refer the formation 
of joints in the undisturbed mass. To assert such relation to 
be physically impossible, would, in the present state of our 
knowledge, perhaps, be absurd; but it does appear to me that 
the difficulty of conceiving it is so great as to form a most se¬ 
rious, if not a fatal objection, to any theory in which it should 
be involved as a necessary consequence. To avoid this ob¬ 
jection, we might proceed on the hypothesis, that the lines or 
axes of elevation have been principally determined by the lines 
of less resistance along the joints, rather than as above sup¬ 
posed ; and such might be the case, if the principal line of 
action of the elevatory forceshould not deviate materially 
from either of the two directions at right angles to each other 
in which we are assuming joints to exist. If, however, that 
principal line should approximate to an angle of 45° with these 
rectangular directions, and should be of considerable length, 
the hypothesis would be, 1 conceive, altogether inadmissible. 

Supposing then the accurate coincidence of the directions 
of joints and those of fracture to be hereafter established, it 
would appear that the hypothesis of the laws discoverable in 
lines of fracture being generally due to the prior existence of 
some regular structure in the undisturbed mass, would still 
involve serious difficulties, on account of the relations existing 
so geperally between the lines of fracture and the configuratioh 
of the elevated mass, for which, with the above hypothesis, it 

* It must be recollected that we can only judge of the superficial form 
and dimensions of .the mass to which the elevatory force has been applied^ 

S those of the actual elevations. These 3|)pear unquestionably, I conceive, 
justify the notion of sufficiently determinate lines of action of thp ele¬ 
vatory force, at least iif a sufficient number of instances to give due weight 
to the argument in the text. 
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fleems almo^ impossible to conceive any efficient physical 
cause* On. the other hand (still supposing the coincidence of 
the directions of joints and of lines of fracture), if we assume 
the formation of joints to have been posterior to the elevation 
of the mass, this coincidence will still remain to be accounted 
for. Our ignorance, however, of the process by which tliis 
structure may have been superinduced, will not at present 
allow us to do this. The fact must continue to ofi'er a theo¬ 
retical difficulty, but one, 1 conceive, very different in its 
nature to that above stated, since it would appear, 1 tliink, 
probable that, taking a portion of the elevated mass bounded 
by adjoining fissures, the position of the joints subsequently 
formed in it should have some relations to the boundaries of 
that portion. The fact, therefore, of the coincidence (or rather 
parallelism) of direction above mentioned, while it presents a 
difficulty, does not seem to offer any d priori objection to the 
theory which involves it. It is proper, however, to observe 
that though it should appear, for the reasons now stated, that 
a preference may generally be due to the theory which would 
assign the production of fissures to the elevatory force alone, 
we should by no means be justified in the rejection in every 
instance of that which attributes the directions of those fissures 
to the previous structure of the mass, and especially in those 
cases in which we fail to recognise distinct lines of elevation, 
or the usual relations between them and the lines of dislo¬ 
cation. And here it may be remarked as a striking fact, that 
the only mining district in this country in which there is any 
difficulty (as far as 1 have yet ascertained) in tracing these 
relations, is that in which, for independent reasons, it appears 
most necessary to recognise the influence of a previously veined 
or jointed structure on the directions of its dislocations. 1 
allude to the mining district of Cornwall. 

In the above reasoning I have assumed the accurate coin¬ 
cidence of the directions of joints and of lines of fracture, and 
it is important to observe that this accuracy of coincidence is 
essential to the theory which would assign the latter pheno¬ 
mena to die prior existence of the former. A difference of a 
few denees in the angular positions of the above lines would, 
if clearly established, m fatal to this theory, because, as I have 
already^explained, although a fissure prrauced by an eleva¬ 
tory force would cross a line of less resistance under a certain 
condition, without change of direction, that condition cannot 
be generally satisfied when the an^le between the fissure arfd 
line of less resistance is small, and in such case the fissure will 
be propagated exactly, along the latter linei Observations on 
this point would therefore demand great care and aceuracy. 

Third Series. Vol. 8. No. 48. May 1836. 2 O 
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It is also important to remark, that the accurate coincidenco 
above spoken of will require two coexisting systems of joints 
to be at right angles to each other, since such is the law recog¬ 
nised in lines of dislocation. Observation, however, so far as 
it has proceeded, appears in many instances, 1 believe, to con¬ 
tradict this law in the directions of joints. Should any other 
laws be established hereafter, or very frequent deviations from 
the one just mentioned, it will probably be found necessary to 
abandon altogether the notion that lines of dislocation have 
been principally determined by the directions of joints, rather 
than by the mode of action of the elevatory force. 

The theory which it has been the object of my memoir to 
develope, enables us to account for nearly all the more im¬ 
portant phsenomena of elevation; but before we finally decide 
on its relative claims to our adoption, we are manifestly called 
upon to remove as far as possible, by accurate observation, 
the uncertainty which still remains respecting the possible in¬ 
fluence of a jointed structure in producing what I have termed 
the primary phsenomena of elevation. These speculations are 
thrown out with the hope of indicating some of the more cri¬ 
tical points of inquiry on which the ultimate determination of 
this question must turn, and which are generally best indicated 
in such cases by theoretical discussion. The necessary re¬ 
lations which 1 have shown must exist, according to one of 
these theories, between the directions of dislocation and the 
general, and in some cases local, conformation of the elevated 
mass, will probably do much towards enabling us ultimately 
to decide betweeit them; and it is therefore of the first im¬ 
portance that the observer who may hereafter wish to eluci¬ 
date this subject, should remark these relations as carefully as 
those which may exist between the dislocations themselves, or 
the joints with which they may be associated *. 

We may here observe, that the only difference between the 
two theories we have considered, consists in the cause which 
they assign for what 1 have termed, with reference to the 

* It would be important, as before intimated, to observe the directions 
of joints in a conical elevation with lines of dislocation diverging from its 
vertex. I am not aware ^hat the existence of a similarly diverging system 
of joints has ever been suspected. It would also be highly desirable to ob¬ 
serve whether there be any continuity in the joints of two contiguous but 
distinct formations, and particularly when one formation is primary and the 
other sedimentary. The perfect continuity of the veins in Cornwall, in 
passing from the Killos to the granite, forms a curious feature in the geology 
of that district, if we are to rerard the former as a sedimentary deposit. 
In such case, it would clearly demonstrate that the regular stni^ure to 
wliich, I conceive, many of those veins must be referred, was superinduced 
in that district aller the great dislocations which must have accompanied 
the inj^tion of the granite. 
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theory with which I have been more particularly occupiedf 
jjrmary phsenomena. The secon<fory pbaenomena of faults, 
mineral veins, anticlinal lines, valleys, &c.., will be deducible 
from the primary ones just in the same manner in both theo> 
ries, so that nearly the whole of the investigations contained 
in the second section of my memoir will be equally applicable 
to both these theories. 

In that section I have entered, as before intimated, with 
considerable detail into an examination of the secondary phse-' 
nomena of elevation, such as anticlinal lines, longitudinal and 
transverse valleys, ejected and injected horizontal beds of trap, 
veins of trap and granite; and also the different phenomena 
of mineral veins, such as the thycfw and depth of a vein, the 
comparative widths of the best bearing veins and cross courses, 
and the shifts or heaves so frequently recognised at the inter¬ 
sections of veins. 1 have also stated reasons for concluding 
that the fissures of mineral veins must have been flUed by some 
ju’ocess of infiltration or segregation (which I profess not further 
to define) from the surrounding mass; and here, viewing this 
point with reference to the subject of joints, I would further 
observe, that the formation of a vein (by which is here meant 
the matter contained in the fissure) might take place along an 
open joint, exactly in the eame manner as along a fissure pro¬ 
duced by any other means. If, therefore, we find veins (such 
as those before alluded to in Cornwall) which cannot be sup¬ 
posed to originate in the dislocating effects of an elevatory 
fiji’ce, we should carefully examine how far the directions of 
these veins appear to coincide with those of the leading joints. 
From a hasty inspection of the Cornish veins, 1 have a strong 
impression that this coincidence will be found to exist in that 
district. It would be important to ascertain this fact by care¬ 
ful and detailed observation; for, should it be established, it 
will immediately destroy the hypothesis of the contemporaneous 
formation of such veins as a necessary alternative, and at least 
remove one inconceivable process from the speculations of 
geologists, more especially with respect to those who may at 
once be disposed to allow this mode of formation of the Corn¬ 
ish veins, while they contend for the fact of the mass in which 
they are found being a sedimentary deposit. The difficulty 
of the theory of all similar veins will be reduced by my hy¬ 
pothesis to that of the formation of joints, a process hard 
enough to conceive, but which has its analogy in that of cry¬ 
stallization, and must of necessity be recognised. The pro¬ 
cess of contemporaneous formation of veins, without the pre¬ 
vious formation of fissures as receptacles for the segregated oi^ 
infiltrated matter, appears to me inconceivable in itSelf, and 
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v^mrapported by any analogies drawn from die known qpera- 
dons oi nature. 

, Vi. There is another point on which 1 have touched inci¬ 
dentally in the conclusion of my memoir—the application of 
the principles already explained to the theory of Ehe de Beau¬ 
mont, respecting the parallelism of mountain-chains of con¬ 
temporaneous mevation. I have before stated, that in what¬ 
ever manner we may conceive an elevatory force to be pro¬ 
duced, there seems no reason why we should not suppose it,, 
in some cases, to have acted at a much greater depth than in 
others. Now 1 have already explained (p. 278) the reason 
for concluding that the formation of a system of fissures, ac¬ 
cording to our theory, must be simultaneous; and also how 
the simultaneous formation is facilitated by the circumstance 
of time being necessary for the transmission of the relaxation 
of the mass produced by the opening of a fissure. From that 
explanation it will easily be seen, that if a number of fissures 
commence simultaneously in the lower portion * of an elevated 
mass of great thickness, and great superficial extent, it is most 
probable that those only will reach the upper surface which 
are remote from each other. These fissures will be large, 
and all the phsenomena resulting from them may be expected 
to be on a proportionate scale. Anticlinal lines f will almost 
necessarily be formed along them; and thus it is as easy to 
account for two parallel mountain ranges, as for two neigh¬ 
bouring anticlinal lines on a scale of comparatively small mag¬ 
nitude ; and our theory will thus assign a physical cause for 
the law of parallelism in mountain chains of contemporaneous 
elevation, as contended for by M. £lie de Beaumont, if^ at 
least, the application of that geologist’s theory be restricted 
within certain limits. 1 have no intention, however, of now 
insisting on this extensive action of the physical cause I have 
been considering; but 1 would observe, that the extent of this 
action can only be determined by that of those portions of the 
earth’s surface throughout which the laws of observed phseno- 
n|ena may be continuous, and in accordance with our theore¬ 
tical deductions. 

',To persons not habituated to the investigation of the accu¬ 
rate - relations between mechanical causes and their effects^ 
much of the previous reasoning may appear too refined to be 
applicable to our subject; but it must always be recollected, 
that this reascming is immediately applied to hypothetical pro- 
* *"! 

# 

* 1 have nhown that these fissures must generally cbmtnenee in some 
lower portion of the derated mass.' See Memmr, p. 43. • 

t Sec Memoir* p. 61. 
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ble 0 i$y to which it is strictly applicable^ and which are cboaeii 
so as to bear the closest analogy to the corresponding ones 
which nature presents to us; and it is simply on the strictness 
of this analogj^ that we are called upon to decide^ in judging 
of the admissibility of our mode of investigation. It is im¬ 
portant to have a clear conception of this principle, on which 
the application of strict analysis to the problems of nature 
must always be made. In fact, this is the principle on which 
every one must tacitly (sometimes perhaps unconsciously) pro¬ 
ceed, in forming a distinct idea of the necessary relations be¬ 
tween any physical cause acting under complicated conditions, 
and its remoter consequences. We must form our conclu¬ 
sions from the consideration of some comparatively simple 
but strictly analogous case, and apply them to the actual one, 
with such limitations as circumstances may require. The 
advantage which the mathematician possesses, consists in this, 
—that the standard case to which he refers his more complex 
problem, is a definite one, from which he has means of de¬ 
ducing his results free from that uncertainty which necessarily 
attends other modes of investigation. It is a standard case of 
this kind, which I have endeavoured to supply for geological 
theories of elevation; nor am I without hopes, that the attempt 
may at least so far succeed as to remove some of that inde¬ 
finiteness on this subject, by which the earlier speculations in 
ever^ science must almost necessarily be characterized. More 
particularly, perh.*ips, may this be asserted of geology, Irhich, 
notwithstanding the rapidity of its growth, is yet hardly strong 
enough to emerge from the cloudiness in which its phraseo¬ 
logy alone, with reference to the phenomena of elevation, by 
addressing itself more to the imagination than the judgement 
of the student, has sometimes been sufficient to involve it. An 
impression has thus been too frequently created, that little 
hope exists of elevating the science to any rank among the 
stricter physical sciences. Such a notion, however, appears 
to me most fatal to its healthy progress. The author of the' 
Principles of GeoUgy^ whatever may be thought of some of 
his theoretical views, must be allowed by all to nave set us an 
example well calculated to improve in this respect the tone of 
geological speculation, in as much as he has boldly grappled 
with die difficulties of his problems in detail, and not been 
content to meet them with indeterminate generalities. ' In 
these investigations I have endeavoured to act upon the wme 
principle, as the only one on which, if we are to speculate at 
all, we can speculate with safety; and if, perchance, a some¬ 
what vague and misty sublimity which has aj^iertained to this 
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OBNUS AXD 8PBCXES* STRATA AND LOCADITIBS. 

c Acrodus Bronnii.:. (Lias,) Brunswick. 

Q Ouilliardetti. {Lias,) Brunswick. 

— not yet named, ...(lias.) Lyme Regis. 

Amblypterus eupterygiua. 

Ayass, vol. ii. p. 36. {Coal Formation.) Lebach. 

■ ■ " ' laterefis. ^jross. vol. 

ii. p. 39. {Coal Formation.) Lebach. 

-latus. i^pass.vol.ii. 

p. 37.I. {Coal Formation.) Lebach. 

. - macropterua. Agass, 

vol. ii. p. 31. {Coal Formation,) Lebach. 

Anenchelum dorsale. Engi» canton Glaris. 

- Glarisianum. Engi, canton Claris. 

-heteropleurum .... Engi, canton Glaris. 

- isopleurum. Engi, canton Glaris. 

' . — latum. Engi, canton Glaris. 

Aspidorhynchus acutirostris .. {Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

- mandibularis. {Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

Asteracanthus semiradiatus... {Oolite.) Stonesfield. 

- ornatissimus. {KimmeridgeClay.) ShotoverHill. 

s Atherina macrocephala. {Tertiary Beds.) Monte Bolca. 

Belonostomus leptosteus. {Oolite.) Stonesfield. 

Beryx ornatus*. Geology of 

Sussex . {Chalk.) Sussex. 

c Corangopsis dorsalis. Agass. 

vol. V. pi. 8 .:.. {Tertiary Beds.) Monte Bolca. 

Carcharias grossiserratus. {Tertiary Beds.) Malta. 

-megalodon. Agass. 

vol. iii. pi. 29 .. {Tertiary Beds.) Malta. 

- productus. {Tertiary Beds.) Malta. 

c -— macrodon. North America. 

c - megalotis. Agass^ 

vol. iii. pi. 28. North America. 

- minor . .. North America. 

c-polygyrus. North America. 

c - subserratus. {London Clay.) Sheppey. 

Caturust macrodus. {Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

- microchirus. {Oolite!) Solenhofen. 

- maximus.. {Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

c .. . pachyurus.. (Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

B Chimeeral Egertonii .. (KimmeridgeClay.) ShotoverHill. 

Clupea Beurardi. {Tertiary Beds.) Mount Lebanon. 

-brevis.. Engi, canton Claris. 

—- megaptera. Engi, canton Glaris. 

- Scheuchzeri, 

a doubtful species.— Agass. Engi, canton Glaris. 

* Zeus Lewenensis^ Manteli. 
t Originally named Ureeus by Agassiz. 

i Discovered and describe by Buckland. [See our present volume, 
pp. 4, S.-—Edit.] * 
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GBMVB AND SPSCIBB. STRATA AK^ X.OOAI.mRS. 

Cliipea catopygoptera. (TWtiafy BeA.) Monte Bolca. 

—* . tenuis ... (Tertiary BedsJ^ Sicily. 

c Cobitiis oephalotes* Agass* voL 

T. pi. 50 . (Tertiary BedSn) CEipingen. 

c Ccelacanthus* nw i^ctes . (Magnes.Limest,) Easf&okley. 

Cottus brevis . (Tertiary BedM) CEningen. 

B Ctenacanthus tenidstriatus. .• (Mountain Limestone,) Bristol. 

c Cybium macropomum.(jLoBtfon ClayJ) Sheppey. 

Cyolurus crasaus . canton Glaris. 

nemopterus. Engi, canton Glaris. 


Dapedius Colei. Agass. vol. 5. 

p. 195. (Lias,) 

■■■■ ' ■ granulatus. Agass. 

vol. ii. p. 190. (Lias.) 

■' ■ politus *. Geol. 


Lyme Regis. 
Lyme Regis, 


TVans. 2nd aeries, vol.i.^pass. 

vol. ii. p. 185. (Lias.) 

punctatus. Agass. 


Lyme Regis. 
Lyme Regis. 
Sussex. 


vol.ii. p. 192... (Lias.) 

Dercetis elongatus f. Geol. of 

Sussex . (Chalk.) 

Dipterosmacrolepidotud^. Geol. 

Trans. 2nd series, vol. -ii. 

Agass. vol. ii. p> 114. (Schist.) Caithness. 

Ductor leptoaomus, Jijass vol. 

V, pi. 12 ... .. (Tertiary Beds.) Monte Bolca. 

Esox lepidotus ... . (Tertiary Beds.) (Kningen. 

c Eugnathua cbirotes. (Lias.) Lyme Regia. 

- -omatua. (Lias.) Lyme Regis, 

B flstularia magnifica.. Engi, canton Glaris. 

-tenuirostris. (Tertiary Beds.) Monte Bolca. 

Galeus aduncus. Agass. vol. iii. 

pi. 26. . . (Molasse.) Switzerland. 

- serratUB. (Molasse.) Switzerland. 

c . . . ■ pristodontus 

Agass. vol. iii. pi, 26. Geo/. 

ofSuaseXt pi. 32. (Chalk.) Maestricht. 

not yet named . (Chalk.) Sussex. 


OasterocnemuB rhombeus. 

Agass. vol. v. p. 20. (Tertiary Beds.) Monte Bolca, 

Oyrolepis Albertiii. Agass. vol. ii. 

p. 173. . • (Muschel Kalk.) Bayreuth. 

' tenuistiiatus. Agass. 

vol. fi. p. 274. (Muschel Kalk.) Bayreuth; 

Hemipristis serra. Agass. vol. 

iv. |A. 14.... (Molasse.) Switzerland. 


*** De la Beebe. f Murrnna Lewesienm^ ManteH. 

t This inchides the four species of Sed^ck and Murebison* 

$ Als^ found in the chalk Sussex. 


























4m tnmu im #eAiHsidis. 

IfolooeAtPfttt pygffuiQ. 4pmi. 

vol. iii. pi. 27. (jytita<p A)<2>.) * Monte B<]feit: 

Hybodi»B cprtus . (Lm.) Hegie. 

i«fcurvu».. (Ztas.j jLyme Be^. 

-grossispinus.fLios.) Lyme 

. •' onwtus (Ziof.j Lyme Regis. 

. - reticulatus. (Lias.) Lyme 

... niioor (Lias.) Old Posaage* BrisUd. 

. marginali#. (Lias.) Keynsham. 

-groBsiconus .... / (IrmScmdSt Oolite.) Tilgateftnd 

I Stonesfield. 


R 

r 

( 


polyprion. (Ooltie,^ Stone^field, 

dorpjis . (OoUte.) Stoncsfield 


acutu*^, 




Kwnnt^ridffeC/fiy,) ShotoverHill. 


-- plicatilis. (MimhfiKaa ) 

- ?iew species not yet 

named .(Oo/i/r.) Puiberk. 


Kurus mucruruB . . . 

fiabrux schizurus , 

^anma aouminata |. Geol 

t^»ss€.v, pL ^2 . , 

MantcUii. Geol. ofSus- 


En^, canton Glaris. 

.. (Tertimy Beds,') Monte lk»lca. 
0 / 

(Chalk,) Sutbcx. 


se(e, pi. 82 , ... .. (Chalk,) buss^x. 




' appendiculata. GeoLof 

8us$ex, pi. 32 ► . (Chalk ) bufesex and Ri 

——— contortidena. (Molasse,) Switzerla.. . 

— *..•». cu«pidata. (A1olasse,S Suit/ciland. 

- fl I'unlata. (Molassc.S Switzerland, 

— Jmstali^pi. {Mola&sc.S Switzerland. 

- *. q .drans.f Jl/o/awe.) Switzerland. 

obliqua. (London Clay,') Sheppey 

— . T^'^ita . [London Clay,) Sheppey. 

- - tji^onudu&... [Tertinry Bedes') M^ta. 

— '• -xiphodon. [Tertiary B/eds,) Malta. 

•—— new species not yet 

earned .. Hdolasse,) Switzerland. 

p Leb's crassicaudua. (Tertiary Beds,) Sinigar-tia. 

Leptacantbus aemistriatus..«. (Oolite,) Stonesfield. 

Lichia pri^ca Jyass, vol. v. 

pL 11, tl a. .. (Tertiary Beds,) Monte Bedca. 

Lepidotoa fimbriatus.. (LiaSs) Lyme Regb. 

. Fittotiu$. Agass, 

vol, U. |d. 30, c. b... * (Wyate Beds,) TUgate Foreet^ 

Mantdlii $, Agdss, 


voh ii, pl« 30» c. . s . t {Wgate Sedt^ 

* Tbh Ii^tthyodoMsUte probfibly to If. rstievlalw. 

t 
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^Bvvk ATSO SP8C1S»« BTBATA AK& 

£ Lepidotus maxiinuB.(Oalfte.) StonesfieM. 

II. - new species not yet 

named . (Oolite.) Stonesfield. 

mmor. Agues. voL 


ii. pL34. (Oolite.) Portland. 

notopterus. Agues, 


vol. ii.pl. 34. (Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

c new ^cies not yet n 

named . (Kimmeriage Cfoy.) Boulogne. 

Ijeptolepis Bronnii. (Lias.) Lyme Regis. 

I. i^ - .i-i.. ■, -. 1 .. caudalis. ......... (Lias.) Lyme Regis. 

Q -- contractus. (Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

— dubiua. (Oolite.) Solenhofen, 

Knorrii. (^Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

I I ■■ - sprattifonuis. (^Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

c Leuciscus gracilis. (Tertiary Beds.) Wurtemberg. 

—.1 - macrurus. (Papier Kohl.) Rhine. 


papyraceus. Agass. 


vol. V. pi. 56 . (Papier Kohl.) Rhine. 

CEningensis. Agass. 


vol.v. pi. 57—68 .(3br/ia;y Beds.) QSningen. 

Mactopoma Mantellii *. Geol. 

of Sussejf, p. 289 . (Chalk.) Sussex. 

Mallotus viUosus fossilis ? .... Greenland J*. 

Megeliohthys Hibbertii. IVans. 

^yal Soc, Edin. v. 13 .... (Coal Formation.) North Stafford. 

s Megalops priscus .... (London Clay.) Sheppey. 

Microdon hexagonus. (Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

c . . . new species not yet 

named .*. (Oolite.) Stonesfield. 

c Mugil princeps ... • (Tertiary Beds.) Aix. 

MyUobates angustus. (London Clay.) Sheppey. 

. subarcuatus. (London Clay.) Sheppey. 

-- Studeri. {Molasse.) Switzerland. 

c Myriacanthus paradoxus. {Lias.) Lyme Regis. 

Myripristis homopteryglus.... (Tertiary Beds.) Monte Bolca. 

£ Notidamft t prisugenius. Agass. 

Yol. iii. 27. (Molasse.) Switzerland. 

Odontaspis rhaphiodon$ . (Chalk.) Maestricht. 

£ Ophi<q»l8 eformts. (Oolite.) Purbeclc. 

0 Osmeroides ManteUii ||. Gcol. 

of Sussex, p. 235 .. (Chalk.) Sussex. 

B Osteoteids arenatus, Agass. Yol. 

ii. p. 122... (Coal Series.) Qatnrie. 

Pdmraketiseomptus. Aguss.^dl. J (Magnesian Limestone.) 
u.p. 97. 1 Thf 


East 


iickley. 


Lond. and Edhib. Phil* Mag., yoL v. p. 401 .'h«£oit,] 
f This ^enui is also found hi the CTidk of SuttMML 
9 Alio%cNa the chtdk of Soiiix* 1l Salmo Lewesmrih Manlelh 
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SBNVV USD SPBCIBB. STRATA AKP I.0CALXT1BS, 

PalsoniscuB eleganB. Agass, toL / (Magnewm East 

ii. p. 95 .,. * .. 1 Thickley. 

Q . longissimus, Agass. j(Magne$im Limesfone.) East 

vol. ii. p. 100. \ Thickley. 

. Freieslebeni. Agues, 

voL ii. p. 66. (^Kup/er Schie/er^) Eisleben. 

—-magnus. Agues, voL 

ii- p. 78.f. (Kupfer Schie/er,) Eislebeiis 

K - - Egertonu. (Coal Shale,') North Stafford. 

-Blainvillei. Agues, 

vol. ii. p, 48. Muse, near Autun. 

■ —. Duvemoy. Agues, 

vol. ii. p. 45 ... (Coal Formation,) ZweibrQcken. 

xnacropomus. Agaes, 

vol. ii. p. 81. (Zechstein,) Ilmenau. 

c Palaeorhynchum Colei. Engl, canton Glaria. 

- Egertonu. canton Olaris. 

- Glarisianum Engi, canton Glaris. 

--latum. Engi, canton Glaris. 

- medium. Engi, canton Glaris. 

' microspondylum ... Engi, canton Glaris. 

—— longirostris. Engi, canton Glaris. 

Palimphyes brevis. Agass, vol, 

V. pi. 20.. Engi, canton Glaris. 

-longus. Agass, vol. 

V. pi. 19 .... Engi, canton Glaris. 

PbolidophoniB Bechei. Oeol, 

Trans, 2nd series, vol. i. (Lius.) Lyme Regis. 

_latiusculus. 

-limbatus. ^ias,^ Lyme Hc^s. 

-- onychius .. {Lius,) Lyme Regis. 

. latimanus.Solenhoien. 

B ■ ■ — radiatopunctatus... fOo/iVe.j Solenhofen. 

c . I... taxis.Solenhofen. 

■ urseoides . . (Oolite.) Solenhofen. 

Placodon gigas. (Muechel Kalk.) Bayreutli. 

B -- Mflnsteri .. (Mueckel Kalk,) Bayreuth. 

c Flatysomus gibbosus. Agues, 

vol.ii. p. 164. (Kupfer Schiefer,) Mansfeld. 

K Fleiocnemus maorospondylus.. Engi, cai^ton Glaris* 

Pleuracanthus serrotus. Engi, canton Glaris* 

PsammoduB magnus... f Oo/fVe.^ Stonesfield. 

_tenuu. iOoUte,) Stonesfield. 

-reticulatas. (^KnnmeridgeClag,) ShotoverHill. 

_porosus. (Mountain Limestone,) Bristol. 

a Pterygocephalua paradoxus •.. (Teriiurg Beds.) Monte Bolca. 
c Ptycholepia BoUmisis (Idas,) Lyme RegU. 

Ptyc^odus altior. Geol, of Sus^ 

pi. 32. (Chalk > Sw«. 

2 P2 
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8TBATA Aicti tOCAZ»mM.^ 


QKKTO AND SFBCIBS. 

Ptychodus decurrens. GeoL of 

Sussex, pL 32. (Chalk.) SusaeA* 

... latissimus. GeoL of 

Sussex, pi* 32. (Chalk.) Sussex. 

mammillaris. GeoL 


of Sussex, pL 32 . (Chalk.) Sussex. 

polygyruB, GeoL of 


Sussex, pi. 32. (Chalk.) Gussex. 

Pycnodus Bucklandii.?0o/t7e,^ Stonesfield. 

. . . parvus. (Oolite.) Stonesfield. 

c .— ' new species not yet 

named . (Oolite.) Stonesfield. 

- luicrodon.. \Tilgate Beds.) lllgate Forest. 


gigas 




Jura. 


c Pygaeus, new species not yet 

named . (Tertiary Beds.)' Monte liolca. 

Semionotus rhombifer ....... (bias.) Lyme Regis. 

- new species not yet 

named . (Bit. Schist.) Seefcld, Tyrol. 

Smerdis micmcanthus. Agass. 

vol.iv. p. 33. (Tertiary Beds.) Monte Bolca. 

■' minutus. (Tertiary Beds.) Aix. 

Spliserodua gigas. (Oolite.) Stonesfield. 

c - new species 7iot yet 

named . .lura. 

c Sparnodus altivelis.. (Tertiary Beds.) Monte Bolca. 

g - - jxiacrophtbalmus .. (Tertiary Beds*) Monte Bolca. 

B - micracanthus. {Tertiary Beds.) Monte Bolca. 

c Sphyraena gracilis. (Tertiary Beds^ Monte Bolca. 

c Spinacorhinus polyspondylus* . (Laa^.) Lyme Regis, 
c Tetragonolepisconfluena.^^porr. 

vol. ii. p. 199. (bias,\ 

■ ' heteroderma. (jLiiw. 

Leachii.... (Lias. 

-pholidotuB ........ (bias. 

c -,,pu8tulatus.. (Lias. 

spcciosus. Agass. vol. 


Lyme Regis. 
Lyme Regis.^ 
Lyme Regis. 
Lyme Regis. 
Lyme Regis. 


B 


ii. p. 199 .. (Lias.) Lyme Regis. 

radiatus., (Lias.) Lyme R^is. 


Tetrapterus priscua.. (Lonchn Clay.) SEepi^y.' 

c Huissrassatmoneus ...__ Solenhofen. 

Tizica furcata. Agass. vol. v. 

pL 52 *.. (Tertiary Beds.) (Eningen. 

B Vomer longispinus. Agass. vol. 

v; p. 28 ..... . * . (Tertiary BedsJ) Modte Bolca. 

. Sp^imem undetermined. 

New genus allied to Palimphyee.. Engi, (^nton Olaris. 

• S^tuJorc4a duUckt^juahiu, Dr. Hiley. [See Lc^. and Edinb. Riil. 
Mag., voL Hi. p. 369 .—Eoit.J 
































Mr. Rumker^s ^reAteinglA^r.C^seroatiom. 

OBir^S AKD SPKOXXS. ■ SfBATA ‘ AKD l«CAI.ItIX8.. 

New genus aUied to Scopelus... Engi, canton Q^laris. 

B Placoid fish not yet named- (Coal ShaleS) North Stafiford. 

B Placoid fish not yet named.... ( Coa/ ShedeS North Stn^rd. 

B Placoid fish not yet named.... ^Caal 8hak,S North StafiTord. 

E Placoid fish not yet named_ ^Coal Shale.) North Stafi^rd. 

Scomberoid not yet named .. ^JLondon Clay.) Sheppey. 
c Ten species not yet named... London Clay.y Sheppey. 
c New genus not y^ named,. ., ^Tertiary Beds.) CEningen. 

LXIX. On a new Method of reducing lAinar Observations 
for the Determination of the Longitude. By Charles 
Rumker, JBsy., F.R.A.S.* 

To Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane^ K.C.B,i 

Pres, R.S. B., F.B.S.L.f F. Ast. S., ^c. 

Sir, 

^T^HE lively interest which you took in the determination of. 

the longitude by lunars, and the success which attended 
your observations, animate me to submit the following mc< 
thod, admitting of greater accuracy when either altitude is 
low, to your approval and patronage. Allow me to remind you 
here, that already when I had the honour of accompanying 
you on your passage to Anstralin, I had occasion to alluxle to 
the necessity of a more strict method, suitable to the circum¬ 
stances. This subject has since been treated by a celebrated 
astronomer. His method appears to me, however, not likely 
to be generally adopted b^ seamen, and requires, moreover, a 
particular ephemeris, which becomes useless on ordinary oc¬ 
casions, when the usual methods answer every purpose. 

I hope, therefore, that the following method, which re¬ 
quires no other tables than the Nautiem Almanac, and may, 
according to circumstances, be computed with more or less 
precision, wilt meet your approbation. 

The object of the present lines is to correct the error com¬ 
mitted in the usual methods of clearing the apparent di¬ 
stance between sun and moon by taking out the refraction 
for-the central altitude of both bodies, whereas it is the re¬ 
fraction for those points of their limbs, the distance of which is 
actually measured, that should be used in the calculation. 

As introduction, it may not be useless to remark, that the 
usual methods of clearing the distance, supposing tho alti¬ 
tudes known from olnervation, can be classed into direct and 
approximative opes. For thus, as all the former methods 
are derived from the equation existing between the sides of 

* Communicated by Sir Thomns M. Driishanc, A portion 

of this paper was inserted in our Number for October l^t :.this Aaving re¬ 
quired some corrections, w& now give the Coi]n]Dmd,catioDi eiitiro.i 
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the two triangles formed by the apparent smiith distancea and 
distance^ and the true zenith distances and distance^ and only 
differ by slight variations in the manner of finding thence the 
trne distance, or side of the latter triangle opposite to the angle 
at the zenith common to both triangles, the latter methods 
unite all in computing in the apparent triangle the angle at 
tlie sun and moon, and the sides adjacent thereto in two right- 
angled triangles having for hypothenus^ the corrections of 
the sun’s and moon’s altitudes. These sides are the corre- 
spondi^ corrections of the distance. 

Let D designate the apparent distance of the centres, S and 
M the above angles at the sun and moon, v the difference 
between parallax and refraction or correction of altitude, 
then is the true distance of centres — D + cosine S.(^— 7 ) 
+ cosine M (g'—*•') +« —**)* + |3(g*—y)® + +♦ 

The moon’s parallax being greater than her refraction, the 
second correction becomes negative; and when one of the 
angles is obtuse, its cosine takes tbe opposite sign. The fun¬ 
damental formula of all approximative methods is, 

^ j. ^ . / sin ^ — sin H cos Dv . v 

true distance = D + i--l (e—x) 

' cos H sin D f ‘ 



sin H -~ si n h cos D 
cos h sin D 



-*') + + +, 


**• 


where g and sr refer to that altitude A or H which stands fit st 
and by itself in the parenthesis. Lyons obtains by executing 
the division, 


D + (sin ^ sec H cosec D ■— tan H cot D) (g—w) 

+ (sin Hsec h cosec D— tan h cot D) (g—»)+ +• 


If we make 


( 


sin h ~ sin H cos D 
cos H sin D 


) (sf-») 


/, , . sin A —sin H cos D\ , . 

ccHriDb ) («-’• 


^ / gcos|(D + H+^) 8in^(D + H— ^ » 

V* cos H. sin D ' '* ** 

we obtain the one part of Mendoza Rios’ approximative for¬ 
mula to which the other Is analogous; and by separating in 
Lyonias method the moon’s parallax from the refraction,thence 
results the correction of the distance for the moon’s parallax 

, , r sin (f alt. sin © alt. T 

oolj, = hor.p.r. x - SSp-J' 

which is identical in Elford’s, Thomson’s, and Lynn’s tables, is 
found J^aphically by Kdly, and bv Korie in his linear tables, 
and which Thomson finds with bislunar scale; and it is only in 

/ 
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• ^ .• t 

the menner of allowiiig for ^e refraction and the son’s paralildt 
that the above authors difier; all of whom, however, with the 
exception of Lynn, have erred in using in the calenlation the 
apjparmit altitude, whereas the apparent altitude corrected for 
renraction should have been u!%d. On tiie same grotinds the 
usual tables exhibiting the moon’s correction by inspection, 
including parallax ana refraction, are erroneously computed. 

By approximative methods are not to be onderatOM me* 
tbocis that admit of less accuracy, but sndi as ^proach this 
truth by a series nf which the last terms vanish, dr, which 
answers the same purpose, by a gradual substitutioh in the 
calculation of terms found by a former approximation.' -Hie 
approximative methods have, particularly to seamen, that ad" 
vantage above the direct ones, that the trigonometrical calctt" 
lation need only be executed to the nearest minute; and as 
the correction of the distance never cun exceed that of the 
altitude, and as its sign, as well as amount, can nearly be esti¬ 
mated from the position which the observed bodies occupy^ 
essential errors may easily be avoided; moreover, they oner 
an easy means of reducing the refraction to the points of the 
limbs brought into contact when observing their distance, as 
shall be shown in what follows: To deduce from the obr 


served altitude of the upper or lower limb the apparent alti¬ 
tude of the centre, the ’horizontal semidiameter must be dir 
minished for refraction by a correction to be taken out from 
the table at the end of this paper: in order to find the vertical 
diameter, the moon’s semidiameter requires moreover the 
usual augmentation on account of parallax. From another 
table, too extensive for our limits here, the reduction from the 
apparent to the true zenith must be taken, which may also 
be computed after the following formula: 


sin p s in h — sin 8 2 sin 

h ^ a*+6* 


cos^^ is tang, redaction, 



neglecting higher powers of a*—h\ This reduction asstnu- 
mg the ratio of axes is very nearly = 1860". 


(sin f sin A — sin S), where h denotes the true altitude, p the 
latitude, S the declinatimi, attention being had to its sign. 
Tables for the correction of the horizontal parallax on ac¬ 
count of the spheroidical figure of the earth are conteined in 
several nautical works, or supplied by a simple calbifiation. 
Xet us designate by, 

B, the apparent distance of centres; ' 

d, the distance of the pmnts of contact or observed duitaocb 
of limbs; 
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. the greater, h the less, iq)pareiit aHitade of‘centres; 
^, the greater, V the les% apparent altitude of the points 
of contact; 

^ r, the semidiameter ^allel to the horizon (aogmented if 
Ae moon’s) of the upper hotly; 
the correction of the upper altitude; 

' the correction of the lower altitude; 

S, the true distance of the limbs, to which the equatorial ho¬ 
rizontal semidianieters must be added to t^tain the true di¬ 
stance of the centres. * 

Let A be the distance of the middle of the apparent di¬ 
stance of the centres, and A’ the distance of the middle of the 
apparent distance of the limbs from the highest point in the 
apparent distance or its prolongation, that is, from that point 
in a great circle drawn through sun and moon where the 
efiect of parallax and refraction is 0 ,—then is 

tan A as ——^7-; A-^D 

tan ^ (H + A) tan ^ D ® ® 

whence we obtain the apparent altitudes of the points of con¬ 
tact, * 

. cos (i d — A') sin H , . ,, cos^d4-A') cosA 

sin H' =s-— and sin 4' s= — ^- 

cos D—A) cos D 1 A) 


- and A '=2 ^d+r+A— 


which are aUo found by H'—H =3 r tan H tan (AD - A) and 
^—k ssr' tank tan (AD + A) and adding H'—H and A'—A 
to the apparent altitudes of the centres above the sensible hori¬ 
zon and subtracting from the sum the change'of refraction from 
H' to H and A' to A But if A D, IT—H is to be sub¬ 
tracted from the greater altitude, and the change of declina¬ 
tion to be added mereto; the seme method is to be followed 
when the distance of the moon’s remote limb from a star is 
observed. It being, however, not so much an error in the al¬ 
titude as an error in the refraction that materially affects the 
calculation, and this refraction not being sensibly altered by 
a few seconds of difference of altitude, the change of refraction 
may safely be neglected. For the apparent altitudes of the 
points of contact of the son and moon above the horizon, 
compute strictly the refractions 0 and ^ with regard to baro¬ 
meter and thermometer, and add the sum of these reh'actions 
to the observed distance of the limbs. From tbe same appa¬ 
rent altitude^ of the points of contact above tbe sensible hori¬ 
zon, find, bv applying thereto the above-stated reduction, tiie 
altitudes H^and n with respect to tbe true zenith, end de¬ 
duct jGrom each the corresponding refraction found before, and 
compii^ for the' rest the parallaxes in fdtitude * and ir’, and 
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subtract their sum v+ir'from the observed dista^ice augmented 
by the refractions, and call the remainder d + g + ^ ~ «—«* 
= S. 

Find also for each altitude the corrections g-^v and 
then is 

j — S _ + A'). ( g—g) cos + l <f-f A ').(g'—ir*) 

cos H'cos d—A') cosA'cos(^d+A^ 

cos_(H^+1 d-A') cos [H'- d-A')3 (§-»)’. sin l" 

2 tan d cos* H' cos* d—A') 

cos {hl+^d+A) cos [4^— (d+A' )] ( g'—v*)*. sin 1" 

2 tan d cos* hf cos* d—A') 


If we call the first correction «, the second j3, then is: 

9 - 8-a-/3+ [Cp-w- 4 «)«+ (p'—w'-i 

to which both horizontal semidiameters are to be added to 


find the true distance of the centres. The square of the sun’s 
correction can always be neglected, and that even of the moon’s 
correction disappears when d is near 90°, or when the Hloon’s 
correction is small. All four corrections disappear when the 
distance is the supplement of the sum of the altitudes; but 
when the distance is equal to the difference of the altitudes, 
all other corrections vanish except the first one, which be¬ 
comes as 2 (p —tt). 

The first two corrections only, however, need be computed, 
as the others can be taken as a small third correction from a 
table contained in most nautical works, with its sign^ which 
becomes negative when ^>90; so that this method has the ad¬ 
vantage that no difierence of cases need be attended tc^ as in 
that of Witchell’s, whose example 1 have followed in the com- 
pi^tation of it. For if we call, of the two first corrections, the 
one proceeding from the sun S and {hat from the moon M, 
then is, 




9 = 8 — S+M+ third correction, 


which latter one^ in the absence of the tables, may be found by 
the formula (([’s corr. —J M). M cot 9 sin 1''. 

To the semidiameters, which are to be added to the ob¬ 
served distance to obtain the apparent distance of the centres, 
a correction should be applied on account of inclination to 
the horizon, for which Mendoza Rios has given a table. This 
inclination to the horizon is found by sin. inclination =s 
sin H sec (i D — A). In the subsequent example this incli¬ 
nation is ss 90°; so that the vertical semidiameters have been 
used. As however the distance of the centres enters only into 
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the approximative calculation, the correction for inclination 
be omitted in this method. 

To illustrate this method we shall choose the example given 
by Professor Schumacher in his Ephemeris for 1835, which 
from 21 feet elevation above the level of the sea would be¬ 
come the following: 

1st Example. June 18, 1835, in 23° 57' N. latitude, and 
172° 22' E. longitude, the following observations were made. 
Therm. 90 Fahr.; barom. 28*6 Engl. ^ 


O Lower Limb. 83 55 35 
Dip 4 21 

83 51 14 
0*s semid. + 15 45 


<1 Upper Limb. 5 15 50 

. — 4 21 

5 11 29 


App.alt. 84 6 59 
Red. to true zen. + 35 
H = 84 7 34 


’s hor. semid. 15 4 
Refraction —20 

Parallax + 1 


— 14 45 vert, semid. 


• d = 90 17 16 
semid. © = r 15 45 
semid. (( = r* 14 45 


Ap. alt. above hon. 4 56 44 
Redact, to true zen. 4-1 ^3 

A =^4 58 7 
Observed DisUiTice of Lintbs. 

id — 45 8 38 


A = 


15 45 
39 37 57 


90 47 46 I) 


H 84 7 34 
A 4 58 7 


J D = 45 23 53 
A' = 39 38 27 

Calctdalion* 


H+A 

89 

5 41 

i (H+A) 44 32 50 

cot 

0-006864 

H-A 

79 

9 27 

i (H—A) 39 34 43 

tan 

9-917318 




^ D 45 23 53 

cot 

9-993066 




A 39 37 67" 

tan 

9-'918148 


i D—A 5 45 56 
H 84 7 34 
r 15 45 

H'-H 15 27 
Appadt.84 6 59 
84 22 26 
deduc. zen. 35 


tan 9*0042 
tan 0*9877 
log 2*9754 

log 2*9673 


H' 84 23 1 
(lefract. 5 


iD+A 86 7 60 
A 4 58 7 
r' 15 6 
A'—A 16 5 
App.alt. 4 56 44 

refr.g = 5" 5 11 49 

Change refr. for A'— A = 20 

5 11 29 
Red. zen. 1 23 


84 22 56 


AT— 

P 




p+»-e-R 

d 

• ? 


par. TT = J 

—4 
+ 46 42 

46 38 
90 17 16 
89 30 38 • 


5 12 52 
Ret: 8 19 

5 4 33 


tan J-0607 
tan 8*9392 
log 2*9567 
log 2*9567 


reCr. Rig' 19" 


par* P 
P-R = 


; 55 1 
+ 46 42 
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J(i 45 8 38 it<^45 8 38 

A' 39 38 27 A' 39 38 27 


\d-k'— 5 30 11 sec 000201 84 47 5 sec 1*04144 

H' 84 23 1 sec 1*00936 A' 5 12 52 sec 0*00180 


H'+^d-A' 89 53 12 cos 7*29623 A’+Jd+A' 89 59 57 cos 5*16270 
5 -» = 4" log 0*60206 R'-P' -46' 42" log 3*44747 


S = - 0"*p8 log 8*90966 M = + 0"*46 log 9*66341 

M = +0«5 

I — 89 30 38 *00 



89 30 38 *37 
15 45 
15 4 


Diff: 


True cent. dist. 90 1 27*4 noiioAtia -i omc- 

90 2 52*0 “ 1'24"*6 pr. log. 2*106o 

From Nautical Aim. prop. log. for midnigh 0*3250 


Mean time at Greenwich 12 2 58*5 pr. log 1*7815 
Mean time on board 23 34 52*0 


4 


Longitude 11 31 53-5 East. 

2nd Example. October 16, 1835, in 53° 33' N. latitude, 
and 9° 58' E. longitude, at-10 a.m. mean time, the following 
altitudes of the sun’s and moon’s lower limb and distance of 
their limbs were observed. Elevation of the eye 20 feet 
Barom. 30*2; therm. 40. 

0 J> 

23 41 31 45 30 0 

Dip - 4 15 dip — 4 15 


O semid. 16 4*6 
Dim. for refr. 2*0 


23 47 16 

1+16 2-6 


23 53 28-6 
Reduction + 9 31*0 


5 = 24 2 49*6 


45 25 45 

C’shor.seni;16 18*71 
Bug. for par. ]0'5 >15 £8-8 
dim, for ref. 0*4J 


45 41 13-8 

Reduction *+ 4 53 


H 45 46 6*8 


IMstance. 

d = 72 41 13 

15 29-2 

16 4*6 


id =: 36 20 36-5 
r 15 29-2 

A = 20 18 38-0 


D =: 73 12 46-8 56 54 44-0 

ID 36 36 23-0 


A' 20 IS 21*0 


2Q*2 
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Hs45 46 7 
hz=.U 2 SO 


H+A=69 38 67 i(H+A}.14 64 28 cotO-1562619 
H-6S21 43 16 61 38 tan 9-2829749 

36 36 23 cot 0-1291066 


A 20 18 38 tan 9-6683424 


(iD-A) 16 17 49 tan9'46589 (iD+A)56 55 1 tan 0-18611 

H 46 46 7 tan 0-01165 t 4 24 2 60 tan 9-64964 

r' 15 29 log 2-96801 r 16 5 log 2-98453 


H'-H 4'39" log2-44556 K-h 11']" log2‘82018 

45 41 14 23 53 19 


45 45 53 refr. O' 58"-1 
Reduction + 4 53 


H' = 45 50 46 
Refraction 68 


45 49 48 parall. 39'_4"-l 

{ -T = - 38' 6''-0 
{'-»'= + 2_5-5 

— -36 0-5 
d = 72 41 13 -0 

i = 72 5 12 -5 


24 4 20 ref.cor,2'13«-2 
+ 9 31 


A' 24 13 61 parallax 7 -7 


e'-r" 2 5-5 


) 


% 


id = 36 20 36 
A' = 20 18 21 

(id-A') 16 2 15 sec 0-01724 
11' = 45 49 48 sec 0-15690 


H'+J d-A' = 61 52 3 cos 9-67349 
{-T = 38 6 log 3-35908 


M s + 26 49-5 log 3-20671 


Jd 36»20'36" 

A' 20 18 21 

i d+A' 56 38 57 sec 0-25982 

h' 24 13 61 tec 0-04005 


A'+ i d-f A' = 80 52 48 cos 9-20004 

2' 5"-5 log 2-09864 


S = 39"-68 log 1-59856 


5 = - 39-7 

5 = 72 6 12-5 


72 31 22-3 
3rdcorr. + 3-6 


4 = 72 31 26-9 
r = 16 18-7 

W = 16 4-6 


Diffl 


True diit of centres 73 2 49-2 ^ .oh.q 

73 12 39-0 ®' 

From Nautical Almanac 


pr. log. 1-2627 
pr. log. 0-3111 


Mean time at Greensnch 21 20 7.pr. log. 0-9616 

Mean time at ship . 22 0 0 

Longitu'de in time.~0 .39 63 F.ast. 


/ 
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The third correction is to rectify the error committed in 
assuming one side of a spherical [triangle equal to the adja* 
cent segment of its base cut off by a perpendicular from the 
vertex of the opposite angle, which error will diminish with 
the angle contained between the above side and the base. 

Suppose a and c to be two sides of a triangle, and h and i 
their adjacent segments, and /« = a — then is tan 

tani (c—<Z).tan 4{c+d) , i f 

=- K ' -r--— ■ , whence » may be found by 

tan(6+Tfi) 

approximations, supposing it in a first one = 0. But 
tan ^ {c—d). tan ^ (c + d) = tan^ K, if we denote by \ the 

And tansF ‘ a - — "8* ^ ^ 

Ana tang 

Whence we find the following general expression for |jx,^ 
which may be reduced accordingly as circumstances allow: 
Suppose, 


perpendicular. 


tang ^ \ 
l+tang*i)i 


tan6(tan6+tan3 iA 

tan^+tM^^A_ 

tan iA 


-tan ft 


Un ft+< 


^ tan^ A_ 

tan ft +tan^ftA | 

taoft+ta n^TA I 
UnJ 


. iJtanftf Un**A 

itonAfUn^iA j -f I tonft+tanaftA 
taDft+tan^^Al tan ft+tan*ft 

tanft+ ^ tan ft+ 


then is: tang 5tang^jx = N—N® + N*--N* + N®—+ — ... 
ft. becomes, therefore, negative when d > 90, and is a 0 when 
b = 90®. 

Walbeck, who proposed computing for the time of obser¬ 
vation, reduced for the estimated longitude from the first meri¬ 
dian, the apparent distance as seen from the place of obser¬ 
vation; and to derive, by a comparison of this computed 
distance with the observed one by means of the moon’s ap¬ 
parent horary motion, the error of the estimated longitude, has 
remarked already the necessity of computing the refraction 
for the points of contact when the altitudes are low, in the 
note to page 15 of his Dissertatio de Modo reducenu Distan- 
Has, Abo 1817: “ Si rigorose calculaveris, refractio non pro 
Centro lunse sed puncto limbi quo distmitia capitur sumenda 
est. Inutile vero est, calculum talibus minutiis molestum red- 
derd, que preeterea, nisi sit luna vel sol horizonti proximus 
nullius sunt moment!. Ex hac etiam caussa minimas aldtu- 
dines evitari debent.” But low altitudes are better than noney 
and cannot always be avoided. 

Walbeck found from latitude, declination and horary angle, 
the altitudes, parallactic angle and the corrections of the alti¬ 
tudes, and thence the apparent declinations and right ascen- 
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sions of both bodies, and computed thence, with true dif¬ 
ference of right ascensions and true declinations, the true di¬ 
stance, and with the apparent difference of right ascensions 
and apparent declinations, the apparent distance, and the 
differences A'—A of these apparent and true distances for 
three successive equally distant periods and denoted 

by co„ coj, CO 3 , the remainders left by a subtraction of these 
differences A'—A from one another. 

Suppose now = A + C/j®, co^ = A + B/^ 

and = A f B C < 3 ®, then is, 


B = "2- - C(/,+^,) and A = -ty (B + ^ C), 

rg — fi 


whence any other w = A + B i + C for any given t may 
be found, provided A is assumed proportional to the given t; 
Then w ± sum of apparent semidiameters applied to the distance 
taken from the Naut. Almanac for the time reduced for longi¬ 
tude to the first meridian, gives the apparent distance of limbs, 
which by a comparison with the observed distance will show 
the error of the assumed longitude. This rather laborious 
proceeding may be simplified by taking also from the Nauti¬ 
cal Almanac for the same reduced time, together with the 
other elements, the true distance of the centres, and finding by 


differ. Al cosin declin. 
sine distance 


, the sines of the angles of position for 


the sun, as well as for the moon; then a subtraction of the 
parallactic angles from the angles of position will give the 
above-mentioned angles S and M, whence will be found, 
a'—A s* (w'—g') cos M—(g—ir) cos S+ third correction, 
where S and M are considered acute; any doubts whether the 
angles of position are obtuse or acute, are easily decided, and 
the reduction of the refraction to the points of contact is ac¬ 
complished in the same manner as before. This method offers 
advantages when by a series of observations the longitude of 
a place on shore is to be determined. At sea it would be 
unwise to neglect the opportunity of observing the altitudes 
above the visible horizon, considering that the latitude enter¬ 
ing into the calculation of the altitudes rests upon no firmer 
base than the contemporaneously observed altitudes, and re¬ 
quires moreover a very unsafe reduction by dead-reckoning 
to the time and place of lunar observation, not to mention 
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that the error of the estimated longitude affects the elements 
entering into the computed altitudes taken from the Nautical 
Ephemeris, of which the observed altitudes are independent. 
Immediately before or after new moons the faint image of the 
moon when she is high may be difficult to bring down to the 
horizon, and occupy such a position in respect of it, that 
neither upper nor lower limb can be correctly observed. The 
computed altitude of a fixed star is also more to be depended 
on than its observed one ; in these cases it is better to com¬ 
pute, particularly the high altitudes, with the reduced geo¬ 
centric latitude, as the refraction corresponds thereto, which, 
by rights, ought to have been taken from the tables for the 
angle of the ray of light with the normal or with its comple¬ 
ment; the altitude above the sensible horizon then requires only 
a trifling correction. 

When the lower object is a star, and the moon’s altitude is 
not too small, the usual methods are sufficiently correct, pro¬ 
vided allowance is made for barometer and thermometer. 

Here follows a specimen of the table of the contraction of 
the vertical diameter on account of the refraction, which is 
calculated for the mean diameter of the sun, and for mean re¬ 
fraction. 


Altitude. 

Correction for 

Altitude. 

Correction for 

Altitude. 

Correction for | 

Lower 

Umb. 

Upper 

Umb. 

Lower 

Limb. 

Upper 

Ltmb. 

Lower 

Limb. 

Upper 

Iamb. 

10 ° 0 ' 

- 8 '' 

- 8 " 

70 20 ' 

-14" 

—15" 

4°50" 

-26" 

—28" 

9 50 

9 

9 

7 

10 

14 

16 

4 

45 

26 

29 

9 40 

9 

9 

7 

0 

15 

16 

4 

40 

27 

29 

9 30 

9 

9 

6 

50 

16 

17 

4 

35 

27 

30 

9 20 

9 

10 

6 

40 

16 

18 

4 

30 

28 

31 

9 10 

10 

10 

6 

30 

17 

18 

4 

25 

28 

32 

9 0 

10 

10 

6 

20 

18 

19 

4 

20 

29 ■ 

33 

8 50 

10 

11 ' 

6 

10 

18 

20 • 

4 

15 

30 

34 

8 40 

11 

11 

6 

0 

19 

21 

4 

10 

31 

35 

S 30 

11 

11 

5 

50 

20 

22 

4 

5 

32 

36 

8 ^0 

11 

12 

5 

40 

21 

23 

4 

0 

33 

37 

8 10 

11 

12 

6 

30 

22 

24 

3 

65 

34 

38 

8 0 

12 

13 

5 

20 

23 

25 

3 

50 

36 

40 

7 60 

12 

13 

6 

10 

24 

26 

3 

45 

38 

42 

7 40 

13 

14 

6 

0 

24 

27 

3 

40 

40 

44 

7 30 

13 

14 

4 

55 

25 

27 

3 

35 

42 

45 
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LXX. Observations on the Lines of the Solar Spectrum^ and 
on those produced by the Earth's Atmosphere^ and by the 
Action of Nitrous Acid Gas. By Sir David Brewster, 
K.H., V.P.R.S.Ed.* 

f N a paper on the Monochromatic lamp, &c., read before 

* the Royal Society of Edinburgh on the 15th April 1822, 
and published in their Transactions, I recorded some of my 
earliest experiments on the action of coloured media on the 
solar spectrum. These experiments were continued at irre¬ 
gular intervals, with the view of obtaining distinguishing cha¬ 
racters of coloured media, of investigating the cause of the 
colours of natural bodies, and of examining more correctly 
the phmnomena of the overlapping colours of equal refrangi- 
bility, which I had announced in the paper already referred 
to. The results to which I was conducted on the two last of 
these subjects have been already published, in two papers, one 
on the analysis of solar light, and the other on the colours of 
natural bodies. 

The first and the principal object of my inquiries, namely, 
the discovery of a general principle of chemical analysis, in 
which simple and compound bodies might be characterized 
by their action on definite parts of the spectrum, still re¬ 
mained to be pursued. The coloured juices of plants—arti¬ 
ficial salts and their solutions, and various glasses and mi¬ 
nerals—had afforded me many beautiful examples of this 
species of action; and after determining the locality of these 
actions in reference to Fraunhofer’s principal lines, and tlieir 
intensity, as depending on the thickness of the absorbing me¬ 
dium and the brightness of the spectrum, 1 was able to di¬ 
stinguish all such compounds, by merely looking through 
them at a well-formed spectrum. Even in those cases where 
the eye could recognise no difference between the colours of 
two substances that exercised different specific actions upon 
light, their discrimination was instantly effected by viewing 
them through a standard coloured medium. 

As some of these bodies attacked the spectrum at tvoo^ 
three, four, and even five or more points at once* it became 
probable that the number and intensity of such actions de¬ 
pended on the number apd nature of the elements which en¬ 
tered into the composition of the body, or, what is nearly the 
same thing, that it was the sum of all the separate actions of 
such elements; and hence the next step in the inquiry was, 
to determine the action of elementary bodies on the solar 
spectrum. This inquiry was not limited to coloured bodies, 

* Ftom the Transactionn of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, corrected. 
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for it is quite possible that a body may transmit light perfectly 
white, and yet exercise a definite action in absorbing various 
parts of the spectrum. The only physical condition which 
is necessary in this case is, that the sum of all the rays thus 
absorbed, shall constitute white light. 

The first substances which I examined were sulphur and 
iodine vapour. Tlie sulphur attacked the violet end of the 
spectrum with great force, and, when combined with arsenic, 
in the form of native orpiment, its absorptive power for the 
same colours was greatly increased. Even with the thinnest 
filth that I could detach, and not exceeding the two-hundredth 
part of an inch, the spectrum was, as it were, cut sharply in 
two near the boundary of the green and indigo spaces, and 
this body possessed the very uncommon property of having 
nearly the same colour at small as at great thicknesses. By 
increasing the thickness, the absorpt'.on advances almost im¬ 
perceptibly from the remaining blue border, and if the trans¬ 
parency continued, the transmitted light would certainly be¬ 
come red at great thicknesses,—property which may be 
communicated transiently to the thinnest plates, merely by an 
increase of temperature. 

The iodine vapour acted powerfully upon the middle of the 
spectrum, and, by an increase of thickness, gradually extended 
its absorption towards both extremities ; but more rapidly to¬ 
wards the violet one, so as to show that the final,colour must 
be a homogeneous red*. 

In so far as these two experiments went, they were highly 
favourable to the speculation which had at first presented it¬ 
self to me. My attention was now directed to the action of 
gaseous bodies, and the first trial which I made was with 
nitrous acid gasf. The result of this experiment Completely 
destroyed the hypothesis which had appeared so plausible, 
and presented me with a phsenomenoii so extraordinary in its 
aspect,—bearing so strongly on the rival theories of light,-— 
extending so widely the resources of the practical optician, 
and lying so close to the root of atomical science, that I am 
persuaded it will open up a field of research, which will ex¬ 
haust the labours of philosophers for centuries to come. 

The spectrum of Newton, and of all the philosophers of 
the 18th century, was a parallelogram of light, with circular 
ends, in which the seven colours gradually shaded into each 
other without any interruption. The illumination was a maxi¬ 
mum in the yellow rays, and the light decayed by insensible 

* [See Load, and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vo). ii. p. 362.^ 
f [See Load, and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. ii. p. 381.] 
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degrees towards the red and the violet extremities. In the 
yMrl808, Dr. Wollaston conceived the happy idea of examin¬ 
ing a beam of light, that passed through an aperture only 
ihe twentieth of an inch wide, and he was surprised to see it 
crossed by seven dark lines, perpendicular to its length. 

About ten or twelve years afterwards, the celebrated op¬ 
tician Joseph Fraunhofer, without knowing what had been 
done by Dr. Wollaston, observeil the sjiectrum fonnetl by tlie 
sun’s light transmitted through small apertures; and by ap¬ 
plying a telescope behind the prism, he discovered about 600 
parallel dark lines traversing the spectrum. As no such lines 
appeared in the spectra of while flames, Fraunhofer considered 
them as having their origin in the nature of the light of the 
sun. The strongest of these lines were seen in the spectra of 
the Moon, Mars, and Venus, and, by means of very fine in¬ 
struments, he was able to detect one or two of them with 
other new lines in the spectra of Sirius and Castor. 

Such was the state of the subject, when 1 made tlie experi¬ 
ment already referred to on nitrous acid gas. Upon examin¬ 
ing with a fine prism of rock-salt, with the largest possible 
refracting angle, (nearly 78®,) the light of a lain}) transmitted 
through a small thickness of the gas, whose colour was a very 
pale straw yellow, I was surprised to observe the .spectrum 
crossed with hundreils of lines or bands, far more distinct 
than those of the solar spectrum. The lines were sharpe.st 
and darkest in the violet anil blue spaces, fainter in the green, 
and extremely faint in the yellow and red spaces. Upon in¬ 
creasing, however, the ihicknes.s of the gas, the lines grew 
more and more distinct in the yellow and red spaces, and be¬ 
came broader in the blue and violet, a general absur])tion ad¬ 
vancing from the violet extremity, while a specific absorption 
was advancing on each side of the fixed lines in the spectrum. 
It was not easy to obtain a suflicient thickness of gas to de¬ 
velop the lines at the red extremity, but I found that heat 
produced the same absorptive jiower as increase of thickness, 
and, by bringing a tube containing a thickness of half an inch 
of gas to a high temperature, 1 was able to render every line 
and band in the red rays distinctly visible. 

The power of heat alone to render a gas, which is almost 
colourless, as red as blood without decomposing it, is in it¬ 
self a most singular result; and my surprise was greatly in¬ 
creased when I afterwards succeeded in rendering the same 
pale nitrous acid gas so absoluiely black by heat^ that not a ray 
of'the brightest summer^s sun teas capable of penetrating it. In 
making this experiment) the tubes frequently exploded, but, 
by using a mask pf mica, and thick gloyes, and placing the 
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tubes ill cylinders of tinned iron with narrow slits to admit 
the H^ht) there is little danger of any serious accident. 

^Vhetl the gas is in the liquid state, it produces none of tbe 
fixed lines which I have described, and exercises no other 
action upon the spectrum than any ordinary fluid of the same 
^nge colour. 

In examining the structure of the solar spectrum, Fraunho> 
fer seems to have |iut forth all his strength in determining 
the position of the principal lines, A, B, C, D, E, 6, E, G and 
H*, which he had selected us equidistant as possible, for tbe 
purpose of measuring their angular distances in different 
media, and thus obtaining the most accurate data for the con* 
struction of the achromatic telescope. These measures be 
has given with the greatest exactness for various kinds of 
crown and flint glass and for a few fluids, and he has thus put 
it into the power of the practical optician to construct achro¬ 
matic object-glasses, with a degree of certainty and perfection 
hitherto unknown. 

This method, however, notwithstanding its high value, is 
not easily applicable in practice, and from the nice observa¬ 
tions which it involves, we have reason to believe that it has 
not been used by any other artist than Fraunhofer himself. 
The difliculty of procuVing out of the mass of glass to be em¬ 
ployed, prisms sufficiently pure to show such narrow lines as 
E, or the two which constitute Df,—of obtaining tbe sun 
when his light is wanted, and of observing and measuring the 
distances of the fixed lines in a spectrum constantl}' in motion, 
are insurmountable obstacles to the general adoption of so 
refined a method of measuring dispersive powers. 

From all these difficulties, the discovery of lines in the ni¬ 
trous acid gas spectrum completely relieves us. As the lines 
whose distances are required, may Ije made as broad and 
black as we please, prisms of ordin.'try purity are sufficient to 
exhibit them in perfect distinctness. The artificial light of a 
lamp can be commanded at any hour, and as its rays are ab¬ 
solutely fixed, the least experienced observer can have no dif¬ 
ficulty in measuring the distances of the fixed lines, and thus 
obtaining, with extreme accuracy, all the data for the con¬ 
struction of achromatic instruments. 

But it is not merely to this practical purpose that the 
gaseous lines are singularly applicable. Among the various 
solids and fluids in nature, there are very few sufficiently pure 
and transparent, to enable us to see through them the lines of 


* Six of these, viz. B, D, b, F, G, and H, were discovered by Dr.Wollaston. 
■f These lines are also the most important, as the most luminous part of 
the spectrum lies between them. 
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the solar spectrum, so as to enable us to measure their refrac'^ 
tive and'dispersive powers with minute accuracy, whereas the 
gaseous lines can be rendered visible, however imperfectly the 
spectrum may be formed. In determining the various ele« 
ments of double refraction and polarization, and in all optical 
researches where the phsenomena vary with the refrangibility 
of the rays, the gaseous lines will hereafter perform a most 
important part. 

Had the solar lines been much broader than they are, we 
might have been able, by means of minute thermometers, to 
have ascertained the temperature of all those parts of the 
spectrum where there was no light, and thus to have deter¬ 
mined whether or not the rays of light and heat are separate 
and independent emanations. The phenomena of the nitrous 
acid gas spectrum, the lines of which can be widened at plea¬ 
sure, enable us to perform this and other interesting experi¬ 
ments, and thus to decide many important questions in the 
theory of radiant matter. 

From the various experiments which I had made on the ab¬ 
sorptive action of coloured media, 1 was led to a general prin¬ 
ciple, which, in that stage of the inquiry, appeared to possess 
considerable importance. The points of maximum absorption 
exhibited a distinct coincidence with some of the principal 
dark lines in the solar spectrum, and thus indicated that these 
lines marked, as it were, weak points of the spectrum, on 
which the elements of material bodies, whether they existed 
in the solar atmosphere or in coloured solids and fluids, ex¬ 
ercised a particular influence. These actions, however, were 
so indefinite, that, with the exception of the oxalate of chro¬ 
mium and potash*, a salt of most remarkable properties, they 
never appeared in the form of lines or <listinct bands. The 
light which was left sljaded into the dark spaces, and there¬ 
fore, notwithstanding the general coincidence which 1 had 
observed, the phsenomena of ordinary absorption could not be 
identifled with those of the definite actions by which the solar 
lines are produced. 

This point of similarity, however, led me to institute a di- 
li^nt comparison between the solar lines and those of the 
nitrous acid gas spectrum; and it did not require many ex¬ 
periments to prove, that there existed between these two 
classes of phaenomena a most remarkable coincidence. In 
order to afford ocular demonstration of this fact, I formed 
the solar and the gaseous spectrum with light passing through 
the sanie aperture, so that the lines in the one stood opposite 

* [Sefi Ix>nd. and Edinb. Ph‘d. Mag., vol. ii. p. ; and vol. vii. p. 436.} 
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those on the other, like the divisions in the vernier nnd the- 
limb of a circle, and their coincidence or uon-coincidence 
became a matter of simple observation. 1 then superimposed^ 
the two spectra, when tlicy were both formed by solar light, 
and thus exhibited at once the two series of lines, with all 
their coincidences, and all their apparent deviations from it. 
Professor Airy, to whom I showed this experiment, remarked, 
that he saw the one set of lines through the other, which is 
an accurate description of a phienomenon, perhaps one of the 
most splendid in physical optics, whether we consider it as- 
appealing to the eye or to the jtuigemeiU. 

The general coincidence, thus cognisable by the eye, re-' 
quires to be more particularly explained. Though some of 
tne larger lines in the gaseous spectrum coincide with some 
of the larger ones in the solar spectrum, yet, in many cases, 
faint and narrow lines in the one coincided with strong and 
broad lines in the other; and there were some strong gaseous 
lines, and even broad hands, to which 1 could discover no 
counterpart in Fraunhofer’s map of the spectrum, which, at 
this stage of my itfc}uiry, was the standard to which I appealed. 
This discrepancy at first embarrassed me, and, as I observed 
it in parts of the spectrum where Fraunhofer had laid down 
every line which he herd seen with his finest instruments, 1 
abandoned all hopes of being able to establish the general 
principle of their identity. 1 was therefore obliged, either to 
renounce this principle as one contradicted, or rather not con¬ 
firmed by observation, or to consider Fraunhofer’s delinea¬ 
tion as in fault, and to enter upon the Herculean task of 
making a better map of the spectrum. 

The magnificence of Fraunhofer’s instruments,—the means 
of nice observation which he had at his command,—and his 
great skill as an observer, were considerations which long de¬ 
terred me from even attempting to repeat his examination of 
the spectrum. Possessing such inferior means, and situated 
in so unfavourable a climate, 1 should have felt the attempt 
as presumptuous; but in the comparison which I had already 
made of the gaseous and solar lines, I had detected grave 
errors, and inexplicable omissions, in Fraunhofer’s map, and 
was disposed even to adopt the suggestion of Mr. H. F. Tal¬ 
bot, (to whom 1 mentioned the fact, and who had the same 
confidence that I had in Fraunhofer’s accuracy,) that a change 
might have taken place in the* light of the sun itself, and that 
the delineation of the Bavarian philosopher might have been 
perfectly accurate at the time when it was executed. This 
supposition, however, became less and less tenable as X pro- 
ce^ed in the identification of the two classes of lines; but 
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even if it had been otherwise, it would have added a still more ’ 
powerful motive, while it afforded the best apology for under¬ 
taking 11 new delineation of the spectrum. 

The apparatus which I had at my command for this inves¬ 
tigation were two very fine rock-salt prisms, executed by niy- 
smf; a large hollow prism made of plates of parallel glass for 
holding fluids; a fine plate glass prism, by Fraunhofer, and 
which I owe to the kindness of Mr. Talbot; a copious supply 
of oil of cassia and oil of cinnamon, which Mr. George Swin- 
ton transmitted to me from Bengal with his usual liberality; a 
good achromatic telescope, by Berge; and an excellent wire 
micrometer by Troughton. To this apparatus Mr. Robison 
made two important additions, which he executed with his 
own hands, the one a brass stand with a variable aperture for 
admitting the incident light, and the other a stage fur holding 
and'adjusting the prisms in front of the object glass; and I 
have recently been favoured by Sir James South with the 
use of his fine five-feet achromatic telescope, executed by 
Dollond. 

After a little practice in the observation df the solar spec¬ 
trum, 1 discovered moMt of the lines, which T had in vain 
sought for, in Fraunhofer’s map, as the counterpart of those 
in the gaseous spectrum. I saw well-marked groups, of which 
he had only given one of the lines, and shaded bands, and 
well-defined lines, which his methods of observation had not 
permitted him to discover. After I had laid down all the 
principal features in the spectrum, I was able to examine the 
two classes of lines pari passu. The action of the gas upon 
invisible lines in the spectrum rendered them visible by slightly 
enlarging them, and this enlargement of a solar line indi¬ 
cated the existence of a corresponding line in the gaseous 
spectrum. 

By this double process, and by methods of observation 
which I believe have never before been used in optical re¬ 
searches, I have been able to execute three different maps of 
the spectrum; frst, a map of the lines in the solar .spectrum ; 
secondly^ a map of the same spectrum, exhibiting at the same 
time the action of nitrous acid gas upon solar light, previously 
deprived of a numbewof its definite rays; and, thirdly, a map 
showing the action of the gas upon a continuous and uninter¬ 
rupted spectrum of artificial white light. The general scale 
of these delineations is,/our tim^ greater than that of Fraun¬ 
hofer, but some portions of them are drawn on a scale ttselve 
times greater, which became necessary from the impossibility 
of representing in narrower limits the numerous lines and 
hands .which 1 have discovered. The length of Fraunhofer’s 
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spectrum is 15^ inches. Mine, upon the same scale, is nearly 
17 inches. The length of the general spectrum, which I have 
delineated, is about five feet 8 inches, and the length of tt 
spectrum, corresponding to the scale on which 1 have deline¬ 
ated parts of it, is seventeen feet. 

Fraunhofer has laid down in his map 354 lines, but in the 
delineations which I have executed, the spectrum is divided 
into more than 2000 visible and easily recognised portions, 
separated from each other by lines more or less marked, ac¬ 
cording as we use the simple solar spectrum, or the solar and 
gaseous spectrum combined, or the gaseous spectrum itself in 
which any breadth can be given to the dark spaces. 

The suggestion of Mr. 'I'albot iniluced me to watch nar¬ 
rowly the state of the defective solar lines at diflferent seasons 
of the year, in order to observe if any change took place in 
the combustion by which the sun’s light is generated, or in the 
solar atmosphere through which it must pass. Such changes 
1 have found to bp very general in every species of terrestrial 
flame, ^'he definite yellow rays which exist in almost all 
white lights, flicker with a variable lustre; and analogous rays 
in the green and blue spaces proceeding from the bottom of 
the flame, exhibit the same inconstancy of illumination. In 
the course of the winter observations, I observed distinct lines 
and bands in the red and green spaces, which at other times 
wholly disappeared; but a diligent coni])Hrison*of these ob¬ 
servations soon showed, that these Imes and hands depended 
on the proximity of the snn to the horizon, and were produced 
by the absorptive action of the earth’s atmosphere. 1 have no 
hesitation, therefore, in afhrming, that during the period of 
my own observations, no change has taken place either in 
the dark lines or luminous bands of the solar spectrum; a 
result which seems to indicate, that the apparent body of 
the sun is not a flame in the ordinary sense of the w'ord, 
but a solid body raised by intense heat to a state of bril¬ 
liant incandescence. 


The atmospheric lines, as they may be called, or those lines 
and bands which are absorbed by the elements of our atmo¬ 
sphere, have their distinctness a maximum, when the sun 
sinks beneath the horizon. The study qf them, consequently, 
becomes exceedingly difficult in a climate where-this luminary, 
even in a serene day, almost always sets in clouds; but as 1 
have availed myself of every favourable moment for observa¬ 
tion, t have been able to execute a tolerably accurate delinea¬ 
tion of the atmospheric spectrum. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the atmosphere acts very 
powerfully round the line D, and on the space immediatelv nn 
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the least refrangible side of it. It develops a beautiful line in 
the middle of the double line D« and by enlarging a group 
small lines on the red side of D, it creates a band mniost as 
dark as the triple line D itself. It widens generally all the 
lines, but especially the darkest one which 1 call m between 
C and D. It develops a band on the least refrangible side of 
m, and it acts especially upon several lines, and develops a se¬ 
parate band on the must refrangible side of C. The lines A, 
B, and C are greatly widened, and lines and bands are parti¬ 
cularly developed between A and B, and generally through¬ 
out all the red space. 

Most of the lines thus widened by the atmosphere are faint 
lines previously existing in the spectrum, and 1 have no doubt 
that they would be seen in the spectrum of the lime ball light 
condensed by a polyzonal lens, and acted upon by thirty miles 
of atmosphere. 

. The absorptive action of the atmosphere shows itself in a 
less precise manner in the production of dark bands, whose 
limits are not distinctly defined. A very remarkably narrow 
one, corresponding to one produced by the nitrous acitl gas, 
is situated on the most refrangible side of C. Another very 
broad one lies on the most refrangible side of D, clojse to a 
sharp and broad band of yellow light, displayetl by the general 
absorption of the corresponding part of the superimposeC^blue 
spectrum. There is also an imperfectly defined atmospheric 
action, corresponding to a group of lines where Dr. Wollas¬ 
ton placed his line C. 

This general description of the atmospheric lines, while it 
indicates the remarkable fact, that the same absorptive ele¬ 
ments which exist in nitrous acid gas exist also in the atmo¬ 
spheres of the sun and of the earth, leads us to anticipate 
very interestir^ results from the examination of the spectra of 
the planets. Fraunhofer had observed in the spectra of Venus 
and Mars, some of the principal lines of the solar spectrum. 
This, indeed, is a necessary consequence of their being illu¬ 
minated by the sun, for no change which the light of that 
luminary can undergo, is capable of replacing the rays which 
it has lost. But while we must find in the spectra of the pla¬ 
nets and their satellites, all the defective lines in the solar 
spectrum, we may confidently look for others arising from the 
double transit of the sun’s light through the atmospheres 
which surround them. 

Allerly, April 12.183S. 
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IfXXl. On the Theory of Vanishing J^ActioHSt in re^y id 
the Observatidns cf Professor Young, W. S. B. Wool» 
Housi:.* 

¥ N my short bat comprehensive essay on the principles of 

the differential and integral calculus^ printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Gentleman’s Diary for the years 1835-96, my 
expressed object was to remove, as far as was practicable, the 
per|)lexing difficulties usually experienced by those studento 
who very naturally desire to bring the subject untler the gui-, 
dance and dominion of their reasoning faculties. _ The theory 
of vanishing fractions is well known (o be the chief source of 
these difficulties; and it so happens, unfortunately for begin¬ 
ners, that writers have hitherto paid little or no attention to 
the strict interpretation that ought to be given, in the general 
sense, to a fraction when the values of its numerator and d^ 
nominator have both absolutely disappeared or become equal 
to zero. , This part of the subject has been diligently exa¬ 
mined in the second part of my essay, where it is shown that 
a fraction in such a state may consistently possess any value 
whatever, if it be not limited by a special condition, but that 
one particular value only will fulfill the law of continuity 
assumed by the successive values immediately before or after 
the disappearances take place. It nppeai-s. however, that my 
exffianations, there given, are insufficient to satis^' the scruples 
of Prof. Young, who has, in opposition to the principle I have 
adc^ted, entered into a very general statement of his own views 
at page 295 of the last Number of the Philosophical Magazine. 
TTie opinions of one so deservedly eminent as my esteemed 
friend are entitled to high consideration, and I am duly sen¬ 
sible of the respectful and condescending manner in which his 
observations are expressed. In a mathematical di^ussion of 
this kind, however, it would have been more desirable had 
Prof. Young attached less weight to his supposed evidence of 
authority, and applied himself more closely to the demonstra¬ 
tion pfhis statements, nearly all of which are at direct variance 
with my judgement, and therefore, to me, far from being aati^ 
factory. I here propose a brief and explicit examination of 
the most important points that Professor Young has advanced, 
and, I hope, with the same earnest anxiety for the spread of 
scientific truth that he has been pleased to ascribe to me. 

To any person unacquainted with the inquiry. Professor 
Young's assertions would seem tp imply that my views were of a 
strange and revolutionary desci iptioii; that they were, in re- 
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aiity, adverse to the results of our ablest modern analysts, and 
directly opposed to wellnestablished truths;—^indeed it would 
almost appear that Professor Young himself had contracted that 
notion. No idea, however, could be imagined more contrary 
to the fact. The new line of theory, adopted and pursued in 
my essay, leads to precisely tlie conclusions subscribed to by 
all modern analytical writers, and varies only in the substitu¬ 
tion of strict reasoning in place of the illogical and mysterious 
inode of deduction that has all along rendered this most im- 
)>ortant branch of mathematics a popular paradox. Profes¬ 
sor Young has quoted two of my most general principles, 
which, with one or two more extracts, wnl convey a pretty 
correct idea of the particular view 1 have taken of the subject. 
As these extracts will very much facilitate the present discus¬ 
sion I shall here annex them. 


I. As a principle, we have no right to reduce a fraction by dividing its 
numerator and denominator by absolute nothings as the process removes 
from the fractions the indeterminate character which they previously 
possessed, and which they ought to retain. (Gentleman's Diary^ 
Atmendix, page 26.) 

II. If, in the investigation of a geometrical problem, the unknown quan* 
tity is expressed by a fraction which in a particular case becomes a 
vanishing one, the problem in that case will resolve itself into a po« 
rism, and the value of the fraction, or unknown ejuanti^, will then 
admit of arbitrary assumption; and a similar result will follow in all 
such cases, whatever be the nature of the investigation. (Page 25.) 

HI. Whenever, in an analytical investigation, the resulting expression 
for a quantity resolves itself into a vanishing fraction, we may observe, 
as a general rule, that either one of the original conditions of the in* 
quiry becomes destroyed, or that two or more of them become depen¬ 
dent, and, consequently, whichever way it be, that there is at least one 
condition less to uilfiil, and that the vanishing fraction is not restricted 
to any determinate value. (Pages 26, 27.) 

IV. When a fraction, which in a particular case becomes a vanishing 
one, expresses the value of a quantity which we previously know, from 
the nature of the subject, does not b^ome discontinuous in that case, 
or generally when such a fraction enters in any equation, the other 
terms of which arc not discontinuous, the fraction is, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, necessarily limited to continuous values, and consequently, 
when the terms vanish, it must take the particular value, (described 
in the essay,) or the ordiniity result deduced either by the method of 
limits or the usual process of diflerentiation* (Page ^*) 


The paragraphs 11. and 1II.» which embody the main prin¬ 
ciple, are those extracted by Professor Young, who labours 
under a misnjpprehension if he supposes that f contented my¬ 
self with testing their accuracy by two particular examples. 
Has Professor Young read the remark on page 26 that im¬ 
mediately follows my examples ? Speaking of the examples, 
I there acid, that “ these are not adduced as curious instances, 
but ml'rely as examples of what alvoays takes place in such 
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cases.’* It is here evident that I had not contented myself 
with testing the accuracy of the propositions by the two par¬ 
ticular examples. On the contrary, my conviction of their 
. truth was founded on the solid evidence of mental demonstra¬ 
tion, and the examples were adduced for the purpose of illus¬ 
tration without any reference to the proof of the principle 
itself, which, in common with the others, may be established 
without much diffiqplty. 1 shall now proceed at once to the 
demonstration of these principles. 

First, then, it is required to be shown that, logically, we 
have no right to reduce a fraction by dividing its numerator 
and denominator by absolute nothing. Let 0 ar, be two 
functions of a variable x which do not vanish when x~a \ anti 
suppose another variable^ to be so connected with x as to 
always fulfill the condition 

{x—a'f&x—y[x — a'f^x = o . (1) 

in which et, j3, are two positive numerical indices and either 
whole or fractional. The value of y deduced from this con¬ 
dition is 


y 


[x — a)“ B X 
{x -~a)^ <f)x 


( 2 ) 


and takes the most general 'form of a vanishing fraction. Sup¬ 
pose it to be reduced by dividing the numerator and deno¬ 
minator by {x — aff and it becomes 


y- 


— a) 


m—H 


dx 


<p X 


{x - a) 




^ X 


(3) 


y - 



if 


(4) 


Let X now be taken equal to a and the expression (2) will 
become ^ ~ while (3) will give 

« > /3 

ta < /3 

But if we refer back to the original condition (1), it is plain 
that it will be satisfied with x = Oy independently of foe value 
of^, that in this case it imposes no limit whatever on the value 
of^ which is therefore completely indeterminate. It follows 
therefore that the result of (2), when .r ss a, viz. y a= ^ must 
have the same indeterminate acceptation; and that the pro¬ 
cess of dividing foe numerator and denominator of (2) by 

{x — af, (ss zero when xssoy) which produces (3), and so 
determines a particular value for^, is madmissible when x:=sa, 
and ought not in that case to be performed. And as |ihe ex- 

2 S 2 
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pression (2) comprehend^ ,eve^ possible cese oC vAttUUng 
n'actions, tlie reasoning is general, and full^ estidilu^es the 
posidon occupied in die first extract. 

ti ls here evident that the same objection wUlapfdy to tlie 
division by zero of an equation involving two variables, or that' 
the equation resulting from a division by a common factor is 
‘inadmissible when that factor absolutely vanishes. Thus.the 
equation (1), when divided by {x — o}A,^ives 

(x — aj d X y ^ X. s=o, 

which would, for a: ss a, give to y the par#*c«/flr value in (3), 
a circumstance (]^itite inconsistent with the nature of the con¬ 
dition involved in the antecedent equation (1), which, in the 
case jr = fl, places no restriction on the value of y. It is also 
obvious that the multiplication of an equation, or of the nu¬ 
merator and denominator of a fraction, by zero^ is equally oli- 
jectionable, as regards propriety of reasoning, since, by that 
process, we might pass from conditions that determine par¬ 
ticular values to others of a totally indeterminate character. 
Before quitting this point it will be well to draw a general 
and necessary inference that may,' in conjunction wttii the 
fourth extract, contribute in soUie ifegree towards the eluci¬ 
dation of the present intjuiry. It Is this;—That when a quan¬ 
tity, which we know from other considerations ought to have 
a determinate value, comes out in a vanishing fraction, or, 
vice versa, when a quantity, which we know to oe indetermi¬ 
nate, comes out in a determinate form, we may be assured 
that at least one of the steps, in the process of solution, fails 
in the manner here explained. 

. The proof of the pi inciples contained in the other extracts 
immediately follows from the preceding demonsirationl Sup¬ 
pose the equation (2) to express the result of an analytical 
investigation in which tjiu reasoning throughout is admissible 
when x^ a, so that no multiplication or division by a power 
of 4 ^ —0 occurs in the process. We proceed to show that 
the resulting vanishing fraction (2), when xssa, must be in¬ 
determinate in value. The equation (1), which is antecedent 
to, and corresponds in signification with, the equation (2), is 
satisfi^ with xssa, without any reference to the value of y,' be^ 
cause that equation is divisible by a positive‘^ower of x 
Since, tfaerafore, in the investigation, no multiplications 
sions have been made by x —n or.any power of jyit iacpncltt- 
sive that the series of equations^ which precede flte eqi^tfon (1) 
in the course of reduction, must likewise be di visible die «ime 
power (Hr aj — c, and therefore be satiejft^ with inde- 

pen<iet|tly of the v^ue qf^. ,,The .prinutireVequation fi;qm 
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which the expression (3) is deduced will consequently, when 
AT sss a, be also satisfied by anv vdue ofIf uiis primitive 
equation expresses an original condition of the problem, tW 
condition, tnerefore, when x s a, cannot limit ine variable y, 
or the expression (2), to any particular value. If, however, 
this equation is produced by a combination of two or more 
leading ^nations of the problem, the circumstance of its 
wholly disappearipg when x = a, will necessarily lead us to 
the conclusion that for this particular value of x some depen¬ 
dency exists among those leading equations, and therefore that 
one of the original conditions otthe problem becomes^ in that 
case, virtually destroyed. In addition to this proof we may 
remark that the expression (3) is legitimately deduced from 
the equation (1) in every case in which x — a does not atn 
solutely vanish, or in which the value of x differs from the 
quantity a, however small that difference may be; that since 
it holds good when x is taken as nearly equal to a as we please, 
and is in itself continuous as x approaches and arrives at that 
value, it is evident that, when x becomes exactly equal to a, it 
will express, as in (4), that particular value of y, or of the 
vanishing fraction (2), which unites in the law of continuity 
observeu by all its other successive values. 

Having attempted, and I expect successfully, the demonstra¬ 
tion of the principles laid down in the extracts from my essay, 
without discovering them to be “ fallacious,” it now remains for 
Professor Young, since the truth is our common object, either to 
subscribe to my views or to point out wherein consists the inac¬ 
curacy of the reasoning here employed; and, without any wish 
to prolong our discussion, 1 unhesitatingly pledge myself to de¬ 
vote my most respectful and candid consideration to whatever 
arguments or explanations he may be pleased to offer. But it 
will be useless to pursue the subject fitly further unless Pro¬ 
fessor Young will enter more into the theoretical merits of the 
question and make up his mind to support every general 
statement with some kind of evidence. 

In Professor Young’s present letter he thinks it remarkable 

that I did not reflect that §was as likely to be ** the syntbol of 
absurdity ” as the i^mbol of multiple values, and he folldws up 
the same idea by observing that ** when we are operating witn 
equations of the first degree, containing several ui^nown quan¬ 
tities, the symbol $ is, in fiict, the very form which the rest^lt 
usually takes wheii the proposed equations involve incompatible 
cemditions.” lf,<however, subjects of absurdity are not to be ab¬ 
surdly treated,! apprehend itwill not require any extraordinary 
degree of reflection to be convinced of the iilcorrect»essl>rsuch 
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a iiotion. On the other hand, it is rather remarkable thdib 
Profeasor Young did not consider that ? was the usual symbol 

of {absurdity or of incompatible conditions, and that § could 
never be so^ in the result of an investigation logically con¬ 
ducted. Thus, the corresponding antecedent equation to the 

result X S 5 , when cleared of fractions, is ss o or o as o, 
an equation that is very obviously satisfied without any limi¬ 
tation to the value of j:, and that cannot fail therefore to be 
compatible with other equations or conditions; but the cor- 

reiq)ondiiig antecedent equation to the result ^ is o as q, 

an equation evidently indicating the presence of absurdity or 
of incompatible conditions, unless the nature of the investiga¬ 
tion will admit of infinite results. 

The query respecting the geometrical series is dismissed at 
once by a reference to me fourth extract from my essay. By 
putting for S the series it represents, the equation is 

. . 9 . , a {r — 1) 

o + flr + or®+ .+ nr as— a. - ^ 

r 1 

and as the left-hand member is not discontinuous when r » 1, 
the vanishing fraction, which forms the right-band member, 
must be limited to its continuous value, viz. n a. The very 
circumstance of the equation involving both a determinate 
and an indeterminate imantily, when r ssl, indicates the ex¬ 
istence of a ^lacy in the process by which it has been de¬ 
duced. We first have 

Ss=o + ar + fl»* +.+ or*”'.(o) 

and moltiplying by r — 1, we get 

(r — 1) S as Orf* — o ss o (r* — 1).(A) 

wfaidi divided by r — 1, gives 

r* — 1 

Saao!l-i. (C) 

r — 1 

In the case r r= 1, and r -- 1 aa: we have therefore com¬ 
mitted the fault of multiplying^ by absolute nought in passing 
from (o) to (A); but the equation (c) is a true deduction from 
<A), for the mere placing of r — 1 in the denominator of a 
ftaction b not an actnal performance of divbion. Hie equa¬ 
tion (o) becomes Sasa + a-fo-f* .. the equation (A| 

entirely vanishes, and (c) becomes S as g. 

AftM the foregoing discussion it will be needless to oflfer any 
qpeciv observathms on the obvioib hiaccttraicy of Professor 
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Young’s views of the ellipse question. ^ It may* however* be 
worth while to take the opportunity of adding a single remark ^ 
an erroneous principle wliich he appears to entertain r^rcling 
the general theory of analytical results. 1 never before heard 
the incompetenqy of an analytical result to afford ai)^ positive 
formation that an investigation could admit of.. It is plain that 
the original equations* which express ^e analytical conditions 
of a problem, cannot include any extraneous cpi^itions witJi 
those expressed in*the enunciation, and that they must tberi^ 
fore comprehend, in their analytical results, eyei^.solutkm 
that the problem is capable of receiving. The equation^ bow> 
ever, may not include certain other implied con^tions^ die* 
pendent on the peculiar nature of the inquiry, and thei^for^ 
may yield some additional solutions incompatible' witii t^ 
conditions so implied. For instance the nature, of a prol>l^ 
may be such as to exclude from the results not only imaginary 
values but negative values and values which fall beyond ceV" 
tain limits, though they will be unavoidably comprehended in 
the analytical solution. Tlie exclusion of inadmissible solu« 
tions, therefore, rests with the nature of the problem and not 
with the forms of its analytical conditions. It is hence evident 
that Professor Young involves himself in a palpable incon¬ 
sistency, when he arrives at the fact of the ellipse question 
admitting multiple solutions, by an examination of the origir 
nal analytical conditions, and at tlie same time alleges that toe 
analytical result is quite incompetent to supply that mforina<^ 
tion; for the true analytical result must necessarily present 
every solution capable of satisfying the analytical conditions 
from which it has been deduced. If we refer back to the na¬ 
ture of the problem, as originally presented, which is the pro* 
per source of rejective information, we perceive that the only 
condition it imposes on the results is the limitation which re- 

S tires the coordinates ay to foil within the bounds of the 
lipse, or of the circle that represents it in the indeterminate 
case. 

1 have thus unreservedly enumerated the principal reasons 
pn which I found my sincere and firm conviction of the incor- 
rectitess of tlie various statements contained in Frofossof 
Youngs letter. To avoid the possibility of being misuhd^ 
stood, I have also jgi^en a concise analysis of the most i^fW^ 
tjEUit of the principles maintained in my essay; and, in cqnclur 
Stoi^ 1 m^ be permitted to add, that insteail of their, being 
.ffcoQdfemnatoiy (^. conclusions whicfo, in the works (^ our 
idlest modern analysts, wear all the aspect of matheniaticai 
eerteiaty," they establ»h. the truth of- those-very ctmclusions 
tm a firmer aud mbru mteliigible Instep the 
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asp«A of eertointVj hi ftivour of thooe emidusIonSi the^ 
TOtitQte certainty iteetf. 
lartkU, April P, 1830. 


iUtXIL liUrtker Experiments m Conducting Power for EJeo 
fricify.* Bji EowAno Solly, Jtm.t Esq. 

15. IN iny former communication i said that I bad found 
* iodine when solid to be a nonconductor, but 1 did not 
describe any experiments made with it in the melted state. 
Itihis perhaps may have appeared an omission, the more so after 
Dr. Inglis's note (the contents of which had not, however, been 
communicated to me,) had been appended to my paper; but I 
had been'advised to lose no time in describing such of my ex> 
periroents as were in opposition to Dr. Ingli^s statement that 
** iodine is a conductor ”.f What follows now will explain 
that apparent omission. 

10. In all my original experiments 1 had found Iodine to be a 
ncmconductor in the fluid as well as the solid state; baton the 
present occasion, when I was led to repeat them by the above- 
mentioned statement, I was not a little surprised to find the 
iodine, when rendered fluid by heat, become a conductor. 
That a substance acting as iodine does should not be similar 
as to cmiducting power when fluid to what it is when solid, 
(as all known substances that have been as yet examined are, 
excepting only such as are electrolytes, and also perhaps the 
peritMide of mercury,) but should appear a conductor upon 
assuming the liquid state, was so singular, and so contrary 
to my previous results and preconceived views, that I was in- 
'dttOM to multiply my experiments; they continued unsatis- 
fikblory, and tney were the more so as the iodine did not 
always appear a conductor but sometimes a nonconductor, 
and men, when it did appear a conductor it did in a very feeble 
tnanner, and with great uncertainty. 

17.1 was therefore led to doubt the parity of the iodine which 
1 was using, and this seemed the more probable as it was 
fimm a diflerent source from that which I had employed id 
the or^nal experiments; and in the means which 1 had be* 
Jftnfe described W examining conducting power it was impos¬ 
sible the Wires could touch, and therefore the objection wnich 
die use of loose wit es would have introduced was avoided. In 
consequence I procured some perfectly pure iodine fiubliined at 
a veryJowteniperaturC, and ascertainea that that which I bad 

(» 

* Communicated by the Author: see our Number for li'iribniary, p. 13i> 

t Lo^ and fidin.’ Phil. Msg., No. 49. p. 199. 
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been prjeviou$ly using contained some impurity, most probably 
the iodide of iron, which is not unfrequently present in t6© 
iodine of the shops. The pure substance which. 1 now used 
proved equally a nonconductor when fused as it had proved 
to be when solid. 

18. When iodine is distilled with five times its weight of 
chlorate of potassa, a liquid comes over, which, according 
to Wohler, is a chloride of iodine: it proved to be a very 
good conductor. Its solution in aether was also a good 
conductor, aether being as is well' known a non-cbnductor. 
The chloride which 1 used was purified by being 'twice 
distilled off chloridej of calcium. After the electric ‘ cur¬ 
rent liad passed, upon examining the tube which had con¬ 
tained the chloride of iodine, I found that the one platinuni 
wire, or that which had been the anode, was very much ebr- 
roded, but still quite clean; the other, or that w'hich had'be'en 
the cathode, was encrusted with black matter'very like iodine 
in appearance. So good a conductor indeed was this' fiuid, 
that the spark of a voltaic battery was hardly visibly impaired 
by interposing a small portion of it in the circuit. Great heat 
was evolved during the passage of the current, so that the li¬ 
quid soon boiled. 

19. The chloride of bromine and its solutions in water and 
ffither were all good conductors. 

20. I prepared iodic acid by Connel’s process and then 
heated it up to its boiling point. I kept it fused and boiling 
for about a minute, and then allowed it to cool; by this means 
more than half was decomposed and volatilized, but what re¬ 
mained was I believe pure iodic acid. I used it immediately 
after this to prevent absorption of moisture from the atmo¬ 
sphere. 1 then found it a most distinct insulator when solid, 
but a very good conductor when fused, so much so that a spark 
might be easily taken from its melted surface. Its aqueous 
solution was also a very good conductor, and when strong, 
iodine was precipitated at the cathode. 

21. It is very interesting and curious that iodicacid should be¬ 
have thus, for as in all hitherto described experiments oxygeti 
and.iodine were both found to go to the same electrode, and 
as ,iu order to the decomposition of a body the two composing 
'ions must go to opposite.electrodes^, it seems very unlikely that 
iodic acid should be an electrolyte: besides this, it is not com¬ 
posed of one proportional of each of its elements, which Mf. 
Faraday has shown to be the case with all known electrolytesf. 


* Experimental Researches in Electricity, ^ Mr. Faraday, No. 8S8. 
fLond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. v. p. 435.— Edit.] 
t Ibid. No. 679.—[vol. v. p. 167.1 

Third Series. Vol. 8. No. 48. May 1836. 2 l’. 
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If, however, it be an electrolyte, which is very iinproba> 
ble, it will be a proof that in the electrolyzation of a sub¬ 
stance the evolution of the one ion depends entirely on the 
nature of the other ion with which it is combined; and thus 
the terms anions and cations will only be relative. how¬ 
ever, iodic acid is not electrolyzed, still this experiment fur¬ 
nishes us with another exception to the law of liquido-con- 
duction * similar to the periodide of mercuryf. 

22. Unfortunately, however, iodic acid is decomposed by 
the same degree of heat which is required to melt it, and the 
vapours of iodine entirely prevent the acid being examined 
during the experiment: it is also decomposed by almost all 
substances which can be used as electrodes, and therefore the 
advantage which can sometimes be taken of observing which 
of the electrodes is corroded, is here of no avail. 1 was there¬ 
fore quite unable to ascertain whether iodic acid was electro¬ 
lyzed or not; but when the electrodes were immersed in the 
fused acid, much stronger ebullition seemed to take place than 
before. 

23. It was impossible to ascertain whether the oxides of 
bromine .and chlorine were conductors or not, and I therefore 
had not the advantage of comparing iodic acid with the bro¬ 
mic and chloric acids. 

I had at first some hopes of being able to add further ex¬ 
periments in relation to these last described, but finding that 
not in my .power, I no longer delay sending the above. 

7, Curzon Steeet, 15th April, 1836. 


LXXIII. ReviewSi and Notices respecting New Books. 

On the Theory and Solution of Algebraic Equations; with the Recent 
Researches of Budan, Fourier, and Sturm on the Separation of the 
Real from the Imaginary Roots of Equations : by J. R. Young, Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics in Belfast College. Souter, London. 

W E have more than once dwelt upon the remarkable perspicuity 
of Mr. Young’s writings. In this respect they are, one and all, 
models of the very best kind for the elementary writer, and far better 
adapted than any which we are acquainted with, for the purposes of 
actual study. In saying this, we mean no ordinary praise; for of all 
kinds of writing on science, and especially on mathematical science, 
the development of elementary principles in a perspicuous and logical 
manner is the most difficult. If Mr. Young had succeeded only in 
this, beyond any other author in our language, he would have achieved 
much,^and have effected sufficient towards a diffusion, not only of 

• Exp. Res. in Electricity, by Mr. Faraday, No. 402.—[Lend, and Edinb 
Phil. Mag., vol. iii.] 
t Ibid. No. 691.—[vol. v. p. 169.] 
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mathematical knowledge, but of taste for mathematical pursuits in 
the younger branches of the community^ to claim the gratitude of 
every sincere friend of science and of man. How many have turned 
away in disgust from the illogical statements (for arguments they 
deserve not to be called, nor, scarcely, even sophisms,) of the general 
mass of writers on analysis, under the impression, justly entertained 
so far as any impression could result from such works, that it was com¬ 
posed of a mere set of hocus pocus triflings ! or in despair of ever ac¬ 
quiring even a glimpseiof the promised land that lay beyond the ele¬ 
mental mountain-range, darkened as it was by the symbolical mists 
in which ignorant or injudicious compilers had involved them ! Not 
such is the effect of Professor Young's volumes. He leads the student 
on by easy steps, generalizing the particulars, one after another, in 
a way that not only commands our assent, but interests the attention 
too deeply to allow of our being turned aside from the further pursuit 
of science. His algebraical reasonings are not less convincing than 
those of the Euclidian logic; and the hold which the elegant formulze 
and elegant results he derives take upon the fancy, is not less strong 
than that which his compact and unsophisticated reasoning takes upon 
the understanding. So much may be said of all Professor Young's 
writings: but his present work, in addition to this, has many and pe¬ 
culiar claims upon the attention of the mathematical world, as well as 
upon the young and aspiring class of mathematical students. 

From the time that our distinguished countryman Harriot trans¬ 
posed the absolute term” to the same side of the equation with the 
other terms, algebra has taken a new aspect,—a totally new cha¬ 
racter. He WHS thus enabled to show that an equation of the nth 
degree may be compounded, from w simple equations having n roots, 
which may be any numbers whatever; and he inferred (not so illogi- 
callyas has been often represented by foreign historians of algebra*, 
and too implicitly admitted by our own,) that every equation of the 
nth degree has also n roots. From that time the great problem of 
algebra became the determination of those roots by a practicable pro^ 
cess. Certain cases of it had been already solved, so far as the fourth 
degree inclusive, by more than one person; the simple and the quadra¬ 
tic equation at a very early period, the cubic by Tartaglia and Cardan, 
and the biquadratic by Ferrari. All these were solved by exhibiting 
a general formula in terms of the 2nd and 3rd roots of certain as¬ 
signed functions of the coefficients; and the ambition of the earlier 
inquirers was to find analogous expressions for the roots of the fifth 
and higher degrees. The inquiry under this form has been altogether 
unsuccessful ; and the most signal mistakes, and, in many cases, the 
most ludicrous ones, have been made in the progress of such attempts. 

* A lithographic specimen of a manuscript psge of Harriot’s work, pub¬ 
lished by th^t eminent mathematical antiquary Professor Rigaud of Oxford, in 
his Supplement to the works of Dr. Braclley, sets this question quite at rest. 
He distinctly understood the nature both of negative and imaginary roots. 
The“ Ars Praxis Analytic®,” we would add, is rather to betakenas a specimen 
of Warner a power to comprehend Harriots views^ than cut a standard of t?tose 
vietvs themelves^ 

2T2 
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The problem^ on the authority of very careful researches into the re¬ 
lation that must subsist amongst the roots themselves in the com¬ 
position of the coefficients^ and the degrdb of the subsidiary equations 
to which the algebraical expression of those relations conducts us, is 
now known to be incapable of solution by a general formula* If this 
be established satisfactorily (and to our own minds it is so), the in¬ 
quiry is ended in this direction \ and the only ground to hope for a so¬ 
lution is in the discovery of some process which shall evolve the several 
roots by one continuous series of operations, figure after figure, till 
either the wliole of them are assigned; or, when the roots are irrational, 
till so many figures shall be assigned as are necessary for the purpose 
had in view in the problem in which the equation originated *. This 
was the method followed by Newton, whose sagacity led him to see the 
hopelessness of a general formula of solution, if not its essential im¬ 
possibility,—one instance amongst many of his extraordinary pre¬ 
science of the history of science in after ages. Nor was this done after 
a casual view of the subject, but after careful investigations of its charac¬ 
ter, as is evident from the researches which he made respecting the re¬ 
lations between the roots and the coefficients of aliteral equation—re¬ 
searches, to the results of which, much as they have been since pur¬ 
sued, the labours of his successors have made comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant additions. His method of approximation, however, with which we 
are now more immediately concerned, was characteristic of his great 
mind, and remained till our own time, except under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, not only the briefest, but the best that had been proposed. 
Still it had its difficulties and imperfections, even after the initial figure 
of a root had been found, and these were fully exposed by Lagrange 
in tlie 5th note to his Traite de Resolution de$ Equations as far back 
as 1798; and though they have been in some degree removed by 
Mr. Horner (in the Annals of Philosophy,) and Baron Fourier (in his 
jdnalyse des Equations Determinees,) the method is on many accounts 
incumbered with difficulties that are of a serious jjravtical nature, and 
essentially inherent in the principle of the process. 

A method of approximation, very elegant in theory, and though not 
rapid in execution, yet free from some of the defectsincident to New¬ 
ton’s method, was given by the celebrated analyst just referred to, 
Lagrange, by which the root was exhibited in a continued fraction. 
This, too, besides its practical tediousness, had other inconveniences, 
several of which, by the labours of Mr. Horner, published in the An¬ 
nals of Philosophy and the Journal of the Royal Institution, were al¬ 
most entirely removed. Still the tediousness which is essential to its 
first principle of operation is such as to render it useless in practice, 
except where some very important object arises to justify the employ¬ 
ment of the great length of time which its practice requires. 

It is to Mr. Homer that we owe a simplet rapid, easy, and complete 
method of continuous approximation, disencumbered of all extraneous 

^ The investigation is here referred to cases in which the equation is re¬ 
duced to a ratio^foTm, as indeed are all the general conclusions which are 
deduced respecting equations. A valuable dissertation on irrational or surd 
equations is given by Mr. Horner in the present volume of this Journal, p. 43. 
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operations and symbols, and arranged in a form so condensed as ra¬ 
ther to resemble, in appeai||nce, the extraction of the square or cube 
root of a numerical quantity, than the solution of a complete equa¬ 
tion, but considerably less complicated than even that operation as 
it is generally laid down. All the work is visible to the eye, and is 
arranged in a series of columns beneath the coefficienU*: and these, 
step by step, formed by the multiplication of the result in one column 
by a single digit, and added to the next throughout the series, till the 
new subtrahend is foun^ beneath the absolute term. By a repetition 
of the same process, a new trial divisor is found and verified, and the 
coefficient of a new equation, having its roots reduced by the quan¬ 
tity brought out already, has its coefficients standing in the same 
columns, instead of the original coefficients at the head. A continuance 
of this simple process evolves the root, figure after figure, till the whole 
of them if rational, or as many as are requisite if irrational, are de¬ 
termined. The process, moreover, instead of becoming more com- 

E licatcd, and the determination of the next figures more uncertain, 
ecomes more simplified in the first respect, and more certain in the 
other; and the last half of the whole number of figures (save one) are 
obtained by mere division. Moreover, it presents at the end of the pro¬ 
cess, the coefficients of anew equation, which contains the remaining 
roots of the original equation. It thus, whilst the root is actually 51 s- 
signed, presents us with the depressed equation simultaneously pro¬ 
duced,—an additional advantage of the method. Nor are these all; 
but our space does not allow of our entering into further particulai*$. 

This substitution of a general method for a general formula is not, 
indeed, the object after which the lovers of mere symbols have been 
straining > and perhaps such formulae, though in their employment, a 
hundred times the work would be required, would be more accordant 
to such prejudices: nevertheless, the mathematician who looks at 
the question with a philosophic eye, will see, that as this process is 
requisite even in the extraction of the roots which any such formulae 
must involve, the search after those formulas is a matter of mere tri¬ 
fling. Though it strains at the naked gnat, it can swallow the sym¬ 
bolized camel,—the more smoothly, the mdVe incumbered it is with 
these useless and unintelligible hieroglyphics! By the mathematician 
who values a result, less by its extreme algebraical complication than 
by the elegant facility of its application to the main purposes for which 
the formulae were devised, a method like this must be hailed as one cf 
the greatest boons that has ever been conferred upon the scientific 
community. Its influence will soon be felt in every department of 
philosophy which involves considerations respecting mensurable quan¬ 
tity, by whatever means the measures can be effected; and in many 
cases even theories will be brought to a decisive test, the numerical 
results upon which this testing depended Having been hitherto in¬ 
volved in equations which no ardour or perseverance could resolve 
by any of the methods heretofore proposed. 

Though this discovery was published in the Philosophical Tfansac- 

* No letters are introduced, and the whole process is purely numerical 
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tions in 1819, and was immediately pirated by others, yet it has un¬ 
accountably been neglected amongst xna||reinaticians in general, in 
England. For this we cannot, nor do we pretend to account ^ but it 
is unfortunate, less for Mr. Horner's sake than for the sake of mathe¬ 
matical science. We hope, however, that the elegant exhibition of 
the principles and the processes of the method which are given in this 
work by Professor Young (together with Mr. Horner’s own illustra¬ 
tions of the subject in Leybourn’s Mathematical Repository, vol, v.,) 
will have the effect of familiarizing at least the younger and more in¬ 
quiring English mathematicians with this beautiful system of numeri¬ 
cal solution. No work could be better calculated to produce such an 
effect, and we doubt whether any (even a minor) improvement can 
be made upon it as it stands in this work, and in Mr. Horner's papers. 

Even amongst those who have felt disposed to do justice to Mr. 
Horner’s labours, there are few, it appears to us, who are fully aware 
of the extent of the applicability of his theorems. He has, indeed, 
only applied them in one particular direction; and it is, perhaps, too 
much to expect that others will be hasty in making applications of 
them which he has not suggested. The unaccountable neglect with 
which his past labours have been received, may well discourage the 
most ardent and persevering mind. We sincerely trust, however, that 
he has yet many years of activity and usefulness before him, and that 
he may still be able to accomplish some of the purposes, to which his 
previous investigations directly lead. 

As in the extraction of the square and cube roots, so in this gene¬ 
ral evolution of the roots of an equation, the first figure is to be 
found tentatively j and as in them, so here, the successive figures arc 
determined with greater certainty at every successive step. Tlie divi¬ 
sional portion also of neither one nor other commences till after the 
first step: or in other words, the initial figure of the root and its sign 
are required as a separate and preparatory step to the operation of 
the method. The difficulty of effecting this first step htis always been 
found to be great, Lagrange proposed a method which, though theo^ 
ertically perfect, was yet, from the immense labour which it involved, 
utterly incapatie of application to practice, except, indeed, in cases in 
which the necessity for its application was partiallysuperseded by other 
methods, namely, in the equations of the first four degrees *, It was 
reserved for Budan to overcome this dijfficulty in his Nouvelle Meihode, 

R ublished in 1803, with the high approbation of Lagrange hlmselL 
lost unaccountably, this valuable work lay neglected in France till 
after Navier’s publication of Fourier’s AnaLdesEq.DeU in 1831, and 
m England till it was made known to the readers of our Magazine 
and of Leybourn’s Repository by Mr. Horner. It was soon perceived 

* Common justice requires that the laborious researches of the Abbe de 
Gua {Mem, de rAcad., 1741) should not be overlooked in any history of 
thi8**problem. Though only in a very limited degree succes^l, he yet 
opened the road of inquiiy, and deduct several very important resultSir In 
hiB expression for the nund>er of conditions necessary to render all or any 
number of the roots of an equation real, he is certainly wrong; but this is 
not the place to discuss the source of his error, or to give the true formula. 
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by the Continental mathematicians that Fourier’s was but a slight 
diiication of Sudan’s method, and accordingly the French elementary 
miters since that time hsEve invariably given the name of Budan^ not 
that of Fourier, to the method. The few English mathematicians who 
have spoken on the subject, following Navier and Fourier, or rather 
Mr. Peacock’s account of the matter, have designated them as '*^Fou- 
rieris rules/’ Professor Young ascribes them rightly to Budan 5 and we 
hope that, as his work must of necessity obtain an extensive circulation^ 
the mistake will be gradually corrected. We hope it is not too late^ 
though we well know how difficult it is to eradicate a familiar epithet> 
however unjust j as, for instance, in the case of Cardan’s Rule” for 
cubics, and ‘‘ Mercator’s Projection ’ of the Sphere, neither of which, 
it is well known, was the invention of the persons whose names they 
bear, whilst the names of their authors, Tartaglia and Wright, are 
almost unknown, except to well-read mathematicians. This rule was 
an immense advance in the progress of actual solution, as it enables 
us to discover the number of roots which lie between any assigned 
limits, a and b, and to determine whether they be real or imaginary; 
The initial (or, if need be, any number of figures,) of the real roots 
may be successively determined 5 and hence the methods of actual ap^ 
proxiraation, whether that of Newton, of Lagrange, or of Horner, may 
be immediately commenced, and the determination of it gradually 
and systematically effected*. This method, however, though in com¬ 
parison of Lagrange’s '' Equation of the Squares of the Differences 
of the Roots” such as to induce any one to rejoice in its discovery, 
and value it as perfect, still a simpler, more direct, and effective me¬ 
thod has been since discovered by M. Sturm, already alluded to. It 
was read to the French Institute in 1829, before the publication of 
Fourier’s Traiiiy but was not published in its M^moires till a few 
months ago. It was, however, printed in Crelle’s Journal f&r die 
reine und angewandte Mathematik, about a year after, and was 
introduced in an abridged form into the works of Lacroix, Bourdon, 
and Lefebre de Fourcy, soon and successively. No allusion to it, 
however, appeared in anrj English work till the publication of Profes-» 
sor Young’s treatise. It is the more e^raordinary that Mr* Pea¬ 
cock should have overlooked it wiien writing his ** Report”, as it was 
so easy of access from so many quarters. The memoir has since been 
accurately and elegantly translated into English, as we noticed in a 
late Number, by Mr. W. H. Spiller. The best and most simple of all 
the abstracts of this important paper that we have seen is that of Mr* 
Young, in the work before us. Mr. Horner has well termed it the 
** gem of the book/*—well, as modestly coming from him ; but still, ta 
our thinking, not more a gem than the version of his own methods in 
the same work : and to follow the metaphor, we would add that it is 
here cut, polished, and set in the most tasteful and elegant manner 
of which it seems capable. Even to accomplished mathematicians, to 
whom the subject b new, we strongly recommend the reading of 
Mr. Young^s chapter before taking up the original metnoir,^ as it will 

* Fourier employs the Newtonian, though he has, put it in almost tbe 
worst form, perhaps, of which it is susceptible for actual working. 
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greatly facilitate the study of Sturm*s details to have Young^s general 
view of its essential parts already in the mind: to younger and less 
experienced students this course is indispensable, whilst to those who 
are but arrived at the threshold of the subject^ by their previous ac¬ 
quirements, no inducement to pursue the obvious and natural course 
is necessary. The process itself is, we may add, in application, only 
the method of finding the greatest common measure of two alge- 
. braical expressions. 

The real roots^ both positive and negative,being successively evolved, 
an equation is left in which all the roots are imaginary. For all the 
purposes of actual calculation, thp problem then is perfectly solved. 
Still, for many reasons, it is desirable to be able to assign the quad^ 
ratio factors of which the depressed equation is composed. Is it too 
much to hope that another Horner or another Sturm may rise up in 
our own day to render the solution, in every senscy complete ? 

The process of Sturm is the same as that which leads, in the usual 
operation itself, to the detection of the equation which is composed of 
equal roots, and terminates there at once, so that we cannot but detect 
them as we proceed. This is a great advantage, in as much as wc can¬ 
not pass over this circumstance unknoivingly. We have, it is true, to 
depress the equation, and proceed anew j but we have removed all am¬ 
biguity as to equal roots, and done very much towards their determi¬ 
nation. This advantage is peculiar to the method of Sturm. If real 
roots, in the reduced equation, lie between narrow limits, w'e know 
they are not equal ones, and therefore proceed to their separation 
with certainty. 

We would not, however, conceal from our readers the fact that, 
advantageous as Sturm’s rule generally is, in comparison with that 
of Fourier and Budan, still the great facility with which the derived 
polynomes are formed in the latter method, compared with the tedious 
calculations which the former often requires, is a great and decided 
advantage in this stage of the work. Wherever, from the want of 
some visible relation amongst the coefficients of the given equation 
existing, it is probable that the derivation of Sturm’s V„ V^, etc. (or 
X,, Xi, etc. ofYoung’s notation) will give high numbers as coefficients 
of these derived polynomes, we think it better to defer the application 
of either method, till, by successive substitutions in the usual manner, 
it is rendered evident that some test will be required, by the appear¬ 
ance of doubtful interval." Should there be but one such doubt¬ 
ful interval, or even a small number of them, compared with the de¬ 
gree of the equation, then we think Fourier’s method will be the less 
operose : but if several, then unquestionably it will be most simple 
to have recourse to Sturm’s in preference to the other. The direct^ 
ness of Sturm’s process, and the less danger of interchanging the ad¬ 
ditive and subtractive signs of the result, is an advantage, however, 
which furnishes great relief to the attention during the operation, and 
which/to calculators who are not in the almost daily use of either the 
one or the other, will be duly vdlued as an important feature of thia 
process. It may, moreover, often be abbreviated in practice by 
using only a few of the higher places of figures, instead of all 
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which result from finding the coefficients of the derived polynomes; 
as the ratios alone are sought, and these can hardly ever be required 
to extreme exactness, since the general character, not the particular 
values, are generally sought. At the same time some experience, and 
the foresight which experience alone can give, is requisite to distin¬ 
guish when, and under what circumstances, this ablrreviation can be 
used with perfect safety. If we take, for instance, the biquadratic 
equation 32 x* + 41 — 184 x® — 24 4- 1 =0, the application of 

Sturm’s method brings us to products (and in these cases logarithms 
cannot be used with perfect safety, except where the contractions can 
be used) of dxteen figures ; and as the coefficients of equations which 
arise out of any inquiry to which algebra may be made subservient, 
and under all conditions of the data, are generally less likely to be so 
simple as the example given above, some subsidiary methods of less¬ 
ening the actual trouble are yet not only desirable, but necessary. 
Cannot Mr. Horner so apply or modify his principle of Synthetic 
Division”, as to furnish a more direct and easy algorithm for Sturm’s 
Rule ? We think we see more than one way by which thi.s may be- 
accomplished but we leave it in better hands, when we refer over the 
problem into his*. 

The space which we can devote to a review will not allow us to 
give even a general analysis of Professor Young’s treatise. It is suf¬ 
ficient to say that it contains all that can be interesting to the student 
on the subject of equations,*developed with his usual perspicuity and 
elegance; and that it is brought, in all essential points, to the state of 
science at the present hour; and though principally intended for the 
use of students who liave only mastered the first principles of algebra, 
and happily adapted to their wants, yet as a syllabus for recalling to 
the minds of the most extensively read mathematicians on the subjects 
of equations, the essentials of what they already know, we are per¬ 
suaded that it will be of considerable utility. With this conviction 
we take our leave of the work, happy if our favourable notice shall be 
the means of rendering it more extensively known, and that less for 
the sake of Professor Young than of the numerous persons who may 
derive advantage from his labours. . 


* We have often wondered that the method of working with the ** de¬ 
tached cociEcients” in algebraic multiplication and division has never been 
introduced into practice, and even into elementary works: and that the 
beautiful contrivance of what its inventor has called Synthetic Division” 
(see Leybourn’s Repos., vol. v.,) has not also become a school-boy practice 
ere now. This is also one amongst the many valuable improvements in 
algebra and arithmetic conferred on mathematicians by Mr. Horner. The 
ekventh edition of Hutton’s course, edited by Dr. Gregory, is the only efe* 
merdary work in which it has yet appeared. 
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Herfbtoloqia Mexicana, S€U Descriptio Amphihiorum Notts Hispa" 
nies^ qu(s iimeribus Comiiis de Sack, Ferdinandi Deppe et Chr, Guil, 
Schiede in Museum Zoologicum Berolinense pervenerunt Pars L 
Saurorum Species amplectenSj adjecfo Systematis Saurorum Pro- 
dromo, additisque multis m kune Amphibiorum ordinem observation 
nibtts, edidit Df, Arend Friedericus Augustus Wlegmann, Accedunt 
tabula: lithographica: deceiJi^ novorum generum typos exhibentes. 
Berolini sumptibus C. G. Liideritz, 1834, London, W.Wood, 
Tavistock-street. » 

This Work is intended to form two volumes, of which the first con¬ 
tains the order SaurU and the second will contain the Ophidii, Chelonii^ 
and Batrachii The author treats of the Sauri, on which he has 
founded the Prodromus of his system, at large, giving careful charac¬ 
teristic definitions of all known genera, appending the Crocodiles 
{Loricati, Merr.) and the Amphishecnoides, as he has done in a former 
work (Handbuch der Zoologie, Berlin 1832), as aberrant suborders. 
The anatomical characters of the typical subdivision (Squamati) and 
of both the aberrant {Loricati and Annulati) arc investigated at length. 
The typical subdivision (S^wnma^i) is divided into the series Lepto ^ 
glossi^ Rkiptoglossiy[n\ii Pachtjgltmi,which arc developed in a Synopsis. 
The central group is formed by the Chaviadcontts alone; the Leptoglossi 
and Packyglossi form the lateral divisions, and are subdivided into two 
sections. 


Leptoglossi. 


Ruiptoglossi. 


Pachyglossi. 


iScctl. (aberrans.) Sect.IL (typica.) Sect L SecLl. (typica.) Scctll. (aberraas.) 

(a.) BfivUingues, (6.) FissUingiies. Vermilmgws. (b.) Crasuiingu£s. (a.) LatUingues* 

(Agamx.) 

Fam. Fara, Fam. Faui. Fam. 

J.Laccrtae. 1. Monitores. Chamscleontes. 1, Dciidrobatte, Ascalabour. 

2. Stychopleuri. 2. TracliydermL 2. Humivagee. 

3. Chanueiiauri, 3. Ameiva*. 

4. Scinci. 

5. Gyxnnophthalmi. 

The families of the aberrant sections inhabit both hemispheres, 
those belonging to the typical only one, or the tribes belonging to 
the Old and New World show at least a great difference in their den¬ 
tition, The families are well characterized according to the pecu¬ 
liarities of their outward form and their osteological peculiarities* 

The author has added several observations to the genera, and has 
described a great number of new genera and species from ail parts of 
the world. He refers, in describing the four last families of the Brevilinn 
gues, to a Spopsis of the genera. In the description of the 5at(n of 
Mexico, which begins at p. 22, all the living genera are described' 
with great accuracy, and he has often «ven a complete view of the 
anatomy of the typical species, also a Conspectus of all the specieS' 
of the genus, with short diagnoses and descriptions of the M^ioan 
species. The author has also endeavoured to show their relation to 
those from other parts of the world. The coloured plates surpass 
those of Wagler in accuracy, and give not only a true copy of the 
scaly covering of the animal, but so represent tneir habit and phy¬ 
siognomy, that they appear to be drawn after living specimens. 

W. P. 
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Flora Metropolxtana $ or Botanical Rambles within Thirty Miles 
of London, Being the resulUof numerous Excursions made in 1833^ 
1834, 1835, furnishing a List of those Plants that have been found 
on the different Heaths, Woods, Commons, Hills, 8fc», surrou7iding the 
Metropolis [more particularly in the Counties of Surrey and Kent,) 
chiffly from actual Ohservatmi and the latest Authorities. Intended 
for the Student in practical Botany: with a List of the Land and 
Fresh^water Shells^of the Environs of London. By Daniel Cooper^ 
London : S. Highley, 32, Fleet street. 

After a long, wet, and dismal winter, in the dirt and smoke and noise 
of the City, there is something inspiring in the title of this little work,—- 
Botanic Rambles within Thirty Miles of London.” At sight of it the 
sky seems at length to brighten, the air becomes mild, and our ima¬ 
gination carries us to many a delightful spot as we glance over the 
habitats which Mr. Cooper has recorded. Nor will the botanist of the 
provinces smile at his brethren in the Capital wlien they exult in the 
opportunities which are afforded them for their favourite purstu);, 
if he considers the beauty and variety of the country within a cir¬ 
cuit of thirty miles of London, and the innumerable means of con¬ 
veyance .ready at every moment of leisure or fine weather to trans¬ 
port them to the scene of their investigations. Of this district also, how 
considerable is the portion in which Nature has maintained her un¬ 
disturbed sovereignty in spite of inclosure-arts, corn-laws, and those 
artificial prices which have too often brought the crooked ploughshare 
to violate tracts that mock at cultivation ^ but which, when unappro¬ 
priated and unperverted, used to yield spontaneously a rich feast to 
our nobler appetites! The lover of heath and thicket and forest, 
down and marsh and wood, gliding stream, and shady lane, may 
certainly go further and fare worse; nor will the {xedestrian gene¬ 
rally meet with more comfortable and reasonable entertainment 
than the inns within this circuit afford. To all these advantages 
we may now add that London possesses admirable schools for re¬ 
gular botanical instruction, since that important step in our social 
progress, the foundation of the University of London, and the con¬ 
sequent establishment of King’s College: hero the labours of such 
eminent botanists as Professors Lindley and Don cannot fail to 
be attended with extensive usefulness, not to mention other meri¬ 
torious teachers connected with our medical schools. Highly valu¬ 
able, however, as such aids unquestionably are, Botany, as Pro¬ 
fessor Martyn has well observed, is not to be learned in the closet; 
you must go forth into the garden or the fields, and there become fa¬ 
miliar with Nature herself,—with that beauty, order, regularity, and 
inexhaustible variety which is to be found in the structure of vegetw* 
bles, and that wonderful fitness to its end which we perceive in every 
work of creation.” It has also been justl;f said by another writer^ 
that ** the plants which adorn and characterize a picturesque country, 
impressed on the recollection bjf that attention whidi tiie botanistW 
led to. bestow on them while eqoying bis rambles, contribute largely 
to die stock of delightful associations which he carries away with him. 
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and often call up the remembrance of the scenes in which he observed 
them. And in the intervals of rest, qr of unfavourable weather, he 
may furnish himself with agreeable occupation in examining such as 
are new to him.”— Flora Fectiana, Pref. 

As the season has we trust arrived when we may exclaim, in the 
words of the Royal botanist, 

Lo, the winter is past. 

The rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear on the earth. 

The time of the singing of birds is come: 

wes shall gladly recommend this little volume to those who are dis¬ 
posed to connect the study of nature with the purest enjoyment. 
Both what it contains and what it lacks may give them pleasing 
occupation, especially if they will endeavour to supply Mr. Cooper 
with contributions for a new edition. And if they would add to their 
pleasure by giving some attention to a kindred pursuit, we shall re¬ 
commend to them another companion in their excursions : namely. 


The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium; or an Introduction to the 
Knowledge of British Insects ; comprising the best Means of obtain'^ 
ing, preserving, studying, and arranging them; with a Calendar of 
t^ir times ^ appearance, Ssc., illustrated with Flutes; Part I. 
Longman and Co. 

The publication has been seasonably commenced in monthly parts, 
each part containing, in addition to a portion of the work,a Calendar 
of the times of appearance of insects for the ensuing month, the places 
where they may usually be found, and directions for collecting them, 
which will afford great assistance to the student. 

The merits of the work are well known from the former edition, 
which was soon exhausted j and Mr. Samouelle has been long en¬ 
gaged in improving it, and adapting it to the advanced state of natural 
history. 


LXXIV. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

[Continued from p. 156.] 

Dec. 10,_^I ^HE following papers were read: “Memoranda taken 

1835« during the continuance of the Aurora Borealis of 

November 18, 1835.” ^ Charles C. Christie, Esq. Communi¬ 
cated by Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq., F.R.S. 

The appearances described were seen from Deal, on the day men¬ 
tioned in the title, from 9 to 20 minutes past 10 o’dock in the even¬ 
ing j and consisted chiefly of a bright arch of light, of which the 
lower edge was sharply denned, surmounted on a dark cloud below, 
while the upper edge was shaded off into the cloudless and starlight 
Ay, emitting large but ffunt luminous streaks, which issued up- 
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wards with great rapidity, exactly imitating flames agitated to andl 
fro by a violent wind.* 

« Demonstration complete du TheorSme dit de Fermat: par 
Fran 9 ois Paulet^ de Gendve, ancien ei^ve de TE'coIe Polytechnique.” 
Communicated by P. M. Roget, M.D., Sec. R.S. 

The theorem of which the author professes ta give, in this paper, 
the complete demonstration, is the following; ^^No power, beyond 
the second degree, of any quantity, can exist, capable of being re^ 
solved into the or the dillerence, of two other powers of the 
same degree or, as it may still more generally be expressed, If 
the exponents of three powers be multiplied by the same number, 
provided that number be greater than 2 , neither the sum, nor the 
diflbrence, of any two of the resulting quantities can ever be equal 
to the third quantity.’* 

Dec* 17-—Researches towards establishing a theory of the 
Dispersion of Light, No. II/" By the Rev. Baden Fowcll, M.A., 
F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

The author, in a preceding paper, published in the last part of 
the Philosophical Transactionstf commenced a comparison between 
the results of M. Cauchy’s system of undulations, expressing the 
theoretical refractive index for each of the standard rays of the 
spectrum, and the corresponding index found from observation in 
different media. Since that paper was communicated, be has re¬ 
ceived the account of a npw senes of results obtained by M. Rud- 
berg, and comprising the indices for the standard rays in a prism of 
calcareous spar, and in a prism of quartz, both for the ordinary and 
the extraordinary rays 3 and also the ratios of the velocities in the 
direction of the three axes of elasticity, respectively, in Arragonite 
and Topaz, The author was accordingly led to examine this valu¬ 
able senes of data, and the comparison of them with the theory forms 
the subject of the present paper. He finds the coincidences of theory 
and observation to be at least as close as those already obtained from 
Fraunhofer’s results, and to afford a satisfactory extension of the 
theory to ten new cases, in addition to those already discussed 3 and 
a further confirmation of the law assigned by the hypothesis of un¬ 
dulations. * 

A paper was in part read, entitled, On the action of Light upon 
Plants, and of Plants upon the Atmosphere.’* By Charles Daubeny, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry and of Botany in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. 

Jan. 7,1886.—A paper was read, entitled, Meteorological Jour¬ 
nal kept at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, from the 
Ist of June to the 31st of December, 1834.” Communicated by 
Capt. Beaufort, R.N., F.R.S., Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

* Other particulars respecting this Aurora have been given in our late 
Numbers: by Mr. Sturgeon, p. 134; Or. Robinson, p. 236; and Prof. Kigaud, 
p. 350.— Edit. 

t An abstract of Prof. Powell’s preceding memoir will be found In Load, 
and Edinb.Phil. Mag., voLvi. p. 374: various papers on the subject, by Prof. 
Powell and Mr.Toveyihave appeared in our last and presentvolumes.—E pit. 
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Tim observatk>ns recorded in tfirs Journal are those of the baro- 
meter, and of two thermometers, one in, and the other out of doors; 
taken at sunrise, noon, sunset, and midnight, in each successive day 
Irom the 1st of June, 1834, to the end of the year. 

« Some Account of the Volcanic Eruption of Coseguina in the 
Bay of Fonseca, commonly called the Coast of Conebagua, on the 
Western Coast of Central America/’ By Alexander Caldcleugh, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

The particulars recorded in this narrative are derived partly from 
a voluminous collection of official reports transmitted from the au¬ 
thorities in various towns to the government of Central America, 
and partly from the information of intelligent eye-witnesses of the 
phsenomena. The eruption occurred on the 19th of January, 1835, 
and was preceded by a slight noise, accompanied with a column of 
smoke issuing from the mountain, and increasing till it took the form 
of alargeancFdense cloud, which, when viewed from adistance often 
leagues to the southward, appeared like an immense plume of white 
feathers, rising with considerable velocity and expanding in every 
direction. Its colour was, at first, of the most brilliant white; hut 
it gradually became tinged with grey; then passed into yellow; and 
finally assumed a beautiful crimson hue. In the course of the fol¬ 
lowing days several shocks of an earthquake were felt, the last of 
which were most terrific. On the morning of the 2tJnd,the sun had 
risen in brightness; but a line of intense darkness denoted the pre¬ 
sence of the same cloud which had before presented such remarkable 
appearances, and which, extending with great rapidity, soon ob¬ 
scured the light of day ; so that in the course of half an hour the 
darkness equalled in intensity that of the most clouded night: per¬ 
sons touched without seeing one another; the cattle hurried back 
to their folds; and the fowls went to roost, as on the approach of 
night. This atmospheric darkness continued with scarcely any di¬ 
minution for three days ; during the whole of which time there fell 
a fine impalpable dust, covering the ground at St. Antonio to the 
depth of two inches and a halt^ and consisting of three layers of 
diifei:ent shades of grey colour : and for ten or twelve succeeding 
days the sky exhibited a dim and murky light. At Nacaome, to 
the northward of the volcano, the same degree of darkness was ex*- 
perienced, and the deposit of ashes was from four to five inches in 
depth, and exhaled a fetid sulphureous odour, which penetrated 
through every interstice in the buildings. The complete obscurity 
was only occasionally broken by the lightning, which flashed in every 
direction, while the air was rent with loud and reiterated explosions 
like the discharges of artillery, which accompanied each eruption of 
volcanic matter, and conspired to strike the deepest terror, and to 
spread amon^ the inhabitants a universal panic that the day of judge¬ 
ment was arrived. On the ^th the atmosphere became clearer, and 
the honseswere found covered to the depth of eight inches with ashes, 
in whic^ many small birds were found suffocated. Deer and other 
wild animals flew to the town for refuge, and the banks of the neigh¬ 
bouring streams were strewed with dead fish. In Segovia, and as 
for as eight leagues from the volcano^ the showers of black sand were 
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so abtmdant as to destroy thousands of cattle i and many were 
subsequently found whose bodies exhibited one mass of scorched 
flesh. 

Within the Bay of Fonseca, and two miles from the volcano, it is 
stated that two islands, from two to three hundred yards in diameter, 
were thrown up, probably from the deposit of masses of scorias on 
previously existing shoals. 

Jan. 14.—Dr. Daubeny’s paper entitled, On the action of Light 
upon Plants, and of Plants upon the Atmosphere,” was resumed and 
concluded. * 

The objects of the experimental inquiries of which the author gives 
an account in this paper were, in the first place, to ascertain the ex¬ 
tent of the influence of solar light in causing the leaves of plants to 
emit oxygen gas, and to decompose carbonic acid, when the plants 
were either immersed in water, or surrounded by atmospheric air. 
The plants subjected to the former mode of trial were Brassica 
oleracea, Salicotnia herbacca, Fuais digitatus^ Tussilago hybrida, Co- 
chlcaria armorica^ Mentha viridisy Rheum rhaponticumy Allium ur* . 
sinumy and several species of Graminece, Geraniums were the only 
plants subjected to experiment while surrounded with atmospheric 
air. Comparative trials were made of the action on these plants of 
various kinds of coloured light, transmitted through tinted glass, of 
which the relative calorific, illuminating, and chemical powers had 
been previously ascertained 5 and the results of all the experiments 
are recorded in tables; but no general conclusion is deduced from 
them by the author. He next describes a few experiments which 
he made on beans, with a view to ascertain the influence of light on 
the secretion of the green matter of the leaves, or rather to deter¬ 
mine whether the change of colour in the chroinule is to be ascribed 
to this agent. The third object of his inquiries was the source of 
the irritability of the Mimosa pudicay from which it appeared that 
light of a certain intensity is necessary tor tlie maintenance of the 
healthy functions of this plant, and that when subjected to the ac¬ 
tion of the less luminous ra^s, notwithstanding their chemical influ- 
.ence, the plant lost its irritability quite as soon as when light was 
altogether excluded. ,He then examines theiQction of light in causing 
exhalation of moisture from the leaves; selecting Dahlias, Helian- 
thuses, Tree Mallows, &c., as the subjects of experiment. The 
general tendency of the results obtained in this scries is to show that 
the exhalation is, cherts paribus, most abundant in proportion to the 
intensity of the light received by the plant. He also made various 
comparative trials of the quantity of water absorbed, under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, by the roots of plants, and chiefly of the He^ 
lianthus aunuusy Sagittaria sagittifoUuy and the Vine, From the ge¬ 
neral tenor of the results of these and the preceding experiments, he 
is inclined to infer that both the exhalation and the absorption of 
moisture in plants, as far as they depend on the influence of light, 
are affected in the greatest degree by the most luminous rays ^ that 
all the functions of the vegetable economy which are owing to the 
presence of this agent, follow, in this respect, the same law; and 
that in the vegetable, as well as in the animal kingdom, light acts in 
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the character of a specific stimulus. The author found that the 
most iutense artificial light that he could obtain from incandescent 
lime produced no sensible effect on plants. 

The latter part of the paper is occupied by details of the experi¬ 
ments which the author made with a view to ascertain the action of 
plants upon the^atmosphere^ and more especially to determine the 
proportion that exists between the effects attributable to their action 
during the night and during the day; and also the proportion be¬ 
tween the carbonic acid absorbed) and the oxygen evolved. 

His experiments appear to show that at least 18 percent, of oxy¬ 
gen may be added to the air confined in a jar by the influence of a 
plant contained within it. He also infers that the stage of vegetable 
life at which the function of purifying the air ceases, is that in which 
leaves cease to exist. The author shows that this function is per¬ 
formed both in dicotyledonous and in monocotyledonous plants, in 
evergreens as well as in those that arc deciduous, in terrestrial and 
in aquatic plants, in the green parts of esculents as well as in ordinary 
leaves, in Algae and in Ferns as well as in Phanerogamous families. 
Professor Marcet has shown that it docs not take place in Fungi*. 

The reading of a paper, entitled,** On the Anatomical and Optical 
Structure of the Crystalline Lenses of Animals, being the continua¬ 
tion of the paper published in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1833.” By Sir David Brewster, K.H., LL.D., F.R.S,,—was com¬ 
menced. 

Jan. 521.—Sir David Brewster's paper, entitled, '* On the Anato¬ 
mical and Optical Structure of the Crystalline Lenses of Animals, 
being the continuation of the paper published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1833/’ f was resumed and concluded. 

The author has examined the structure of the crystalline lens of 
the eye of a great variety of animals belonging to each of the four 
classes of Vertebrata; and has communicated in this paper a de¬ 
tailed account of his observations, arranged according as they re¬ 
late to structures more and more complex. In a former paper, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1833, the lens of the 
Cod fifh was taken as the type of the simplest of these structures, in 
as much as all the fibres of which it is composed converge, like the 
meridians of a globe, to two opposite points, or poles, of a spheroid 
or lenticular solid; both of which poles are situated in the axis of 
vision. The structure which ranks next in respect of simplicity is 
that exhibited in the Salmon, among fishes; in the Gecko, among 
reptiles; and in the Hare, among Mammalia. It presents at each pole 
two septa placed in one continuous line, in different points of which 
all the fibres proceeding from the one surface to the other have their 
origin and termination. A structure somewhat more complex is 
met with in the lenses of most of the Mammalia, and is particularly 
exemplified in the Hon, the tiger, the horse, and the ox. Three 
septa occur at each pole in the form of diverging lines inclined to 

* A notice of the results obtained by Prof. Marcet will he found at p. 82 
of the present volume. —Ewt. 

t Sir D. Brewster’s former paper, on this subject was given entire, with 
ad^tions, in our Number for March last, p. 193 .—Ewx. 
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one another at angles of 120^. The next degree of complexity is 
presented in the lens of the whale> the seal, and the bear, which 
contain, instead of three, four septa on each side, placed at right 
angles to each other in the form of a cross. In some specimens of 
lenses of whales and seals the author observed two septa from each 
pole, forming one continuous line, from each of the extremities of 
which proceeded two others, which were at right angles relatively to 
one another ; so that there were in all five on each surface. The 
most complex structure is that of the lens of the elephant, which 
exhibits three primary*septa diverging at equal angles irom the pole, 
and at their extremities bifurcating into two additional septa, which 
are inclined to each other at angles of 60% these latter being the 
real septa, to which the fibrous radiations are principally related. 
In sotne lenses of the elephant the author found the three septa 
immediately proceeding from the poles exceedingly short, and ap¬ 
proaching to evanescence 3 so that he has no doubt that occasion¬ 
ally they may be found to have disappeared, and that the other six 
septa will then all diverge from the poles, like the radii of a hexagon, 
at angles of 60°. 

In all the preceding cases, where the arrangement of the fibres 
is symmetrical on the two sides, the septa on the opposite surface 
of the lens occupy positions which are reversed with respect to one 
another; thus in the simple case of the double septa at each pole, 
the line formed by those of the posterior surface is situated at right 
angles to that formed by the septa of the anterior surface. Where 
there are three divergent septa at each pole, the direction of those 
on the one side bisect the angles formed by those on the other side ^ 
and again, where the septa form a rectangular cross, those of one 
surface are inclined 45° to those of the other surface. 

It follows as a consequence of this configuration of the series of 
points which constitute the origins and terminations of the fibres, 
that all the fibres, with the exception only of those proceeding in a 
direct line from the extremities of any of the septa, must, in their 
passage from the one surface to the other, follow a course more or 
less contorted; and must form lines of double curvature; that is, 
curves of which none of the portions lie in llie same plane. 

The fibresiof the lenses of quadrupeds gradually diminish in size 
from the equator or margin of the lens, where they are largest, to 
their terminations in the anterior or posterior septa. They are 
united together by small teeth like those of fishes 3 but, generally 
speaking, the teeth are smaller and less distinctly pronounced, and 
sometimes they are not seen without great difficulty. 

In the lens of the turtle, as well as in that of several fishes, the 
arrangement of the fibres, instead of being symmetrical on the two 
sides, as is the ca^ in all the preceding instances, is different on the 
anterior and posterior surfaces; there being two septa on the for- 
mer, but none in the latter, which presents only a single polar point 
of convergence. 

The author has directed much of his attention to the optical pro* 
perties of these structures.* The lens of the salmon depolarizes three 
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metier of luminous sectors; the inner and outer series iietog aegatwe^ 
iand the intermediate series pasitive. The polarizing structure of 
the cornea is negative, and it depolarizes very high tints atits junc- 
.tion with the sclerotic coat. When a slice cut from the sclerotica 
OQiearly perpendicularly to the surfaces, and with parallel faces, is 
exposed to polarized light, it exhibits the system of biaxal rectilineal 
dringes, exactly like those in a plate of glass heated by boiling wa¬ 
ter or oil, when in the act of rapid cooling. The same alternation 
of properties with regard to polarization in the successive strata of 
the substance of the crystalline lenses is exhibited by other fishes 
which the author examined. 

With respect to the final cause of these highly complicated ar¬ 
rangements, it is reasonable to conceive that the gradually increas¬ 
ing density of the fibres in each successive stratum from the surface 
to the centre is intended to correct spherical aberration : but the 
design of the other properties resulting from the arrangement of the 
£bres with reference to septa, in all their variations of number and 
position, and more especially the alternations of positive and nega-^ 
live structures, as exhibited by the action of the different strata in 
polarized light, has not even excited the ingenuity of conjecture, 
and will probably remain among the numerous problems destined to 
exercise the sagacity of another age. 

Jan. 28.—A paper was read, entitled, << Discussion of Tide Ob¬ 
servations made at Liverpool.” By J, W- Lubbock, Esq., F,R.S. 

The chief purpose which the author has in view in presenting the 
tables accompanying this paper, which are a continuation of those 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1835, and are 
founded on the observations instituted by Mr. Hutchinson at Liver¬ 
pool, is to exhibit the diurnal inequality in the height of high water, 
which is scarcely sensible in the river Thames, but which at Liver¬ 
pool amounts to more than a foot. The diurnal inequality in the 
interval appears to be insensible. 

The author has further ascertained that Bernoulli’s formulae ex¬ 
pressing the height of the tide, deduced from his theory of the tides, 
present a very remarkable accordance with observation. 

Feb,4.—‘‘Geometrical Investigations concerning the Phaenomena 
of Terrestrial Magnetism: Second Series,—On the number of points 
at which a magnetic needle can take a position vertical to the Earth’s 
surface/' By Thomas Stephens Davies,, Esq., F.R.S. Lond. and 
£din„ F.R.A.S., of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

This paper is intended as a continuation of the one by the same 
author published in the last volume of the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions* ; in which it was proposed to investigate the mathematical 
consequences of the faypotlieiis of the earth being a magnet with 
two poleSf or centres of force, situated anywhe^^ either within, or 
at the Burface, and of equal intensity, but of Contrary characters: 
With the ultimate view of verifying this hypothesis by comparing its 
resulfs, so deduced, with the phsnomena furnished by observation. 

^ * An abstract of Mr., Davies’sfornierpapefsppearediii Lond. and Edmb. 
Plul. Mag., vol, vi. p. 302*305 .—Eoit. 
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b Ms former paper the author had shown that on this hypoAoils 
the magnetic equator, or the locus of the points at srbich tbe fti^- 
netic needle takes a horizontal position, is one single and continuous 
Sne on tire surface of the earthy In this paper his object is to prove 
that there are always two, and never more than two, points at the 
earth’s stil'face, at which the needle takes a position vertical to the 
horizon. • 

At the close of his former paper the author had deduced the 
equation of the curve of verticity, that is, of the curve at any point 
of which an infinitesimal needle being placed, it will always tend 
towards the centre of the earth, and consequently be vertical to the 
horizon at its point of intersection with the surface of the earth: 
but, owing to circumstances over which he had no control, he was 
unable, at that time, to write out an account of his investigationsof 
the peculiar character of that curve, or to apply its properties to the 
determination of the latter problem: and these are more especially 
the objects to which the present paper is devoted. 

The processes to which he has had recourse, with this view, are 
the following. He first transforms the rectangular equation of the * 
curve into a polar equation, and finds that in the result the radius 
vector is involved only in the second degree; and hence that for 
every value of the polar angle there are two values of the radius 
vector, and never more than two ; or, in other words, that no Ime 
drawn from the centre of the earth can cut the curve of verticity in * 
more than two points. BaUas no means present themselves of as¬ 
certaining whether the values of (r), the polar ordinates of the curve 
of contact, be always real or not, or how many values of (9^), the 
other co-ordinate to that curve, are possible for any given value of 
r; he abandons this method of inquiry, contenting himself with a 
few deductions respecting the general form of the locus, and proceeds 
to employ a different method. 

The general system of his reasonings proceeds on the principle 
that as the magnetic curve itself, and the curve of verticity have one 
common and dependent genesis, a knowledge of the properties of 
the former must throw considerable light on those of the latter; and 
he is accordingly induced to enter into a more minute examination 
of the magnetic curve than had before been attempted. As both 
the polar and the rectangular equations of this curve are much too 
complex to afford any hope of success in their investigation, the 
author has recourse to a system of co-ordinates, which he terms the 
angular syitemt'* and which was suggested to him originally by the 
form under which Professor Playfair exhibited this equation in Ro¬ 
bison’s Mechanical Philosophy. But as he has not yet published 
his investigations of the differential coefficients, and other fornivde 
necessary in the application of this system, he puts his resuUa in 
a form adapted to rectangular co-ordinates; each rectangular co¬ 
ordinate being expressed in terms of bis angular co-ordinates and 
the constants of the given equation; and by diese means deduces 
the characters of the magnetic curve throughout Us whole course. 

The angular equation being 

COS 9^ + cos 9^^ 2COS fif 


2U2 
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he find8> 1 that the two'equations, the convergent and the divergent^ 
or that in which the poles are unlike* and that in which they are 
like, are both expressed by this eauation, and essentially included 
in it: 2°, that the divergeit brancji^es on one side of the magnetic 
axis are algebraically and geometrically continuous with the con¬ 
vergent branches on the other side; the parameter (j3)*being the 
same in both cases: 3^, that the divergent branches are assym- 
ptotic, and the ass^mptote is capable of a very simple construction; 

that the continuous branches have the poles as points of in» 
flexion, and that these are the only points of jinflexion within finite 
limits; 5^ that a tangent at any point of the curve, or, which is 
the same thing, the direction taken by a small needle placed there, 
admits of easy construction; 6*^, that when the parameter (|3) is 
such as to cause the convergent and divergent branches to intersect, 
they do so in a perpendicular to the magnetic axis drawn from the 
poles: that the convergent branches are always concave, and 

the divergent always convex, to a line at right angles to the magnet, 
drawn from its middle,—besides other properties not less interesting, 
though less capable of succinct enunciation. 

Having separated the branches belonging to the case of like poles 
from those belonging to the unlike ones in the magnetic curve, the 
author proceeds toasimilar separation of the corresponding branches 
in the curve of verticity. In the former case the curve is composed 
of two branches infinite in length, having the magnetic axis for as- 
symptotes, lying above that axis, and emanating from the poles to 
the right and lell; and of two finite branches, continuous with those 
just described, and lying below the magnetic axis; one of which 
passes through the centre of the earth, and meets the other in the 
perpendicular from the middle of the axis; so that the whole system 
IS constituted by one continuous curve, extending from negative 
infinite to positive infinite, and having the lines drawn from the centre 
of the earth to the magnetic poles as tangents at the poles ; and no 
part of the curve lies between these tangents. It bears in form 
some general resemblance to a distorted conchoid; this curve not 
having either cusp or loop. In the second case, the curve is also 
composed of four branches, two finite and two infinite ones; the^ 
latter having the line drawn from the centre of the earth through 
the middle of the magnet as assymptotes, and both lying on the 
same side of it as the more distant pole; and the finite branches 
joining these continuously at the poles, and each other in the mid¬ 
dle of the magnetic axis; the one from the nearer pole lying above 
the axis, and the one from the remoter pole lying below it« The 
branches, where they unite at the poles, nave the lines drawn from 
the centre of the earth to the poles as tangents, and the lower in¬ 
finite branch passes through the centre. The whole system of 
branches is comprised between the polar tangents; and the two 
systems are mutually tangential at the poles, and intersect each 
other at the centre; but thev have no other point in common. 

Lastly, the author proceeds to demonstrate that a circle (namely, 
the magnetic meridian) described from the centre of the curve of 
verticity, will always cut the convergent system in two points, but 
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can never cut it in more than two. He reqiarksj however, that if 
we could conceive two poles of llte kinds to exist without any other 
whatsoever, we might have either four points of verticity, or only 
two, according to circumstances; but he waves the discussion of this 
particular case, as being irrelevant to the purpose of his present 
inquiry. 

Mr. Davies announces his intention of shortly laying before the 
Society a continuation of these researches; devoting the next series 
to the points of maximum intensity. 

Memoir on the Metamorphoses in the Macroura, or Long- 
tailed Crustacea, exemplified in the Prawn {^Paltemon serratus). 

John V.Thompson, Esq.,F.L.S.j Deputy Inspector-General of Hospi¬ 
tals. Communicated by Sir James Maegrigor, M.D„ F.ll.S., &c. 

Theauthor gives descriptions^ illustrated by outline figures, of three 
different stages of growth of the Prawn ; the first being that of the 
larva immediately on its exclusion from the egg; the second, at a 
later period, when it has acquired an additional pair of clefl mem¬ 
bers, and a pair of scales on each side of the tail; and the third, at 
a still more advanced stage of development, when it presents the 
general appearance of the adult Prawn, but still retains the natatory 
division of the members, now increased to six pair. The author 
thinks it probable that an intc]:mediatestage of metamorphosis exists 
between the two last of these ebsorved conditions of the animal. 

Feb. 11.^—A paper was in part read, entitled, “ On Voltaic Com¬ 
binations.” In a letter addressed to Michael Faraday, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, &c., &c- By John Frederick Daniell, Esq., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in King's College, London. 

Feb-18.—The reading of Mr.Danieirs paper, entitled, On Vol¬ 
taic Combinations,” in a letter to Michsiel Faraday, Esq,, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., &c., was resumed and concluded. 

The author, after expressing his obligations to Mr. Faraday for 
the important light which hislate researches in electricityhave thrown 
on chemical science*, proceeds to state tlij\t in pursuing the train of 
inquiry which has thus been opened, he has obtained further confir¬ 
mations of the truth of that great principle discovered and esta¬ 
blished by Mr. Faraday, namely, the definite chemical action of 
electricity; and has thence been led to the construction of a voltaic 
arrangement which furnishes a constant current of electricity for 
any required length of time. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the influence exerted by the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the voltaic battery in their various forms of combi- 

• The neater part of Mr. Faraday's Experimental Researches in Elec¬ 
tricity will he found entire in Lend, and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. Hi., voL v., 
vol. vi.; and of his other Series abstracts have been given in Phil. Mag. and 
Annals, N.S., vol. xi., and in the succeeding volumes of Lond. and Edinb. 
Phil. Ma|f. Mr. Faraday’s Seventh Series, on the definite chemical action 
of Electricity, appeared in Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. v. p, 161; and 
his Tenth Series, on the construction of the Voltaic Battery, in our present 
volume, p. 114 .—Ewt. 
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nation^ he contrived ai\ apparatus, which, he designates hy the name 
of Ae dissected battery^ and which Consists of ten cylindrical daas 
ceUa, capable of holding the fluid electrolytes, in which two plates 
of metal are immersed; each plate communicating below, by means 
of a separate wire, which is made to perforate a glass stopper closing 
the bottom of the cell, with a small quantity of mercury, contained 
in a separate cup underneath the stopper, and with which electric 
communications may be made at pleasure through other wires passing 
out of the vessel on each side. The active elements of the circuit, 
which were adopted as standards of comparison, were, for the me¬ 
tals, plates of platinum and amalgamated zinc three inches in length 
by one in breadth; and for the electrolyte, water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, in theproportion of 100 parts by volume of the for¬ 
mer to 2*25 of the latter; this degree of dilution (giving a spe¬ 
cific gravity of 1’0275,) being adopted, in order to connect the au- 
thor’s experiments with those of Mr. Faraday. 

This dilute acid exerts scarcely any local action on amalgamated 
zinc ; because the surface of tlie metal becomes covered with bub¬ 
bles of hydrogen gas, which adhere strongly to it; and tliis force 
of heterogeneous adhesion appears to have an important influence 
on the phsenomena both of local and of current affinity, and soon 
puts a stop to the decomposition of the water by the zinc. When 
a small quantity of nitric acid is added to the acidulated water, the 
same plate which in the former experiment resisted the action of 
the diluted sulphuric acid, is, in a few hours, entirely dissolved^ 
without the extrication of any gaseous matter. This result is ex¬ 
plained by the author on the supposition that the elements of the 
nitric acid enter into combination with tire hydrogen as it is evolved^ 
and that the opposing attraction of this latter substance is thus re¬ 
moved. The author findfi, in like manner, that nascent hydrogen 
deoxidates copper, and precipitates it from its solutions upon the 
negative plate of the voltaic circuit. 

A series of experiments performed with the dissected battery is 
iiext described; illustrating, in a striking manner, the difference of 
efiects with relation to the quantity and the intensity of the electric 
current, consequent on the different modes of connecting the ele¬ 
ments of the battery; the former property being chiefly exhibited 
when the plates of me respective metals are united together so as 
to constitute a single pair; and the latter being exalted when the 
separate pairs are combined in alternate series. The influence of 
different modifications of these arrangements, and the efiects of the 
ioterposition of pairs in the reverse order, operating as causes of 
retardation, are next inquired into. 

In the course of these researches, the author, being struck with 
the great extent of negative metallic surface over whi w the deoxi- 
datini^ influence of the positive metal appeared to manifest itself^ 
as is shown more especially in the cases where a large sheet of cop¬ 
per is protected from corrosion by a piece of zinc or iron of com* 
paratively very small dimensions, was induced to institute a more 
careful examination of the circumstances attending this class of phe¬ 
nomena ; and was thus led to discover the cause of the variations 
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and progressive decline of the'power of the ordinary voltaic batteryv> 
one of the principal of which is the deposit of the zinc on the platina 
[or copper] plates ^ and to establish certain principles from which 
method of counteracting this evil may be derived. The particular 
construction which he has devised for the attainment of this object, 
and which he denominates the co7istant battery^ consists of a hollow 
copper cylinder, containing within it a membranous tube formed by 
the gullet of an ox, in the axis of which is placed a cylindrical rod 
of zinc. The dilute agid is poured into the membranous tube from 
above by means of a funnel, and passes olF, as occasion requires, by 
a siphon tube at the lower part; while the space between the tube 
and the sides of the copper cylinder is filled with a solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper, which is preserved in a state of saturation by a 
quantity of this substance suspended in it by a cullender, allowing' 
it'to percolate in proportion as it is dissolved. Two principal object^' 
are accomplished by this arrangement; first, the removal out of the 
circuit of the oxide of zinc, the deposit of which is so injurious to 
the continuance of the efiectofthe common battery; and, secondly, 
the absorption of the hydrogen evolved upon the surface of the 
copper, without the precipitation of any substance which would lead 
to counteract the voltaic action of that surface. The first is com¬ 
pletely eftected by the suspension of the zinc rod in the interior 
membranous cell into which fresh acidulated water is allowed slowly 
to drop, in proportion as the heavier solution of the oxide of zinc 
is withdrawn from the bottom of the ceil by the siphon tube. 
The second object is attained by charging the exterior space sur¬ 
rounding the membrane with a saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper, instead of diluted acid ; for, on completing the circuit, the 
electric current passes freely through this solution, and no hydrogen 
makes its appearance upon the conducting plate; but a beautiful 
pink coating of pure copper is precipitated upon it, and thus perpe¬ 
tually renews its surface. ^ ^ 

When the whole battery is properly arranged and charged in this 
manner, it produces a perfectly equal and steady current of electri¬ 
city for many hours together. It possesses also the further advan-^ 
tages of enabling us to get rid of all local action by the facility it 
affords of applying lunalgamatcd zinc; of allowing the replacement 
of the zinc rods at a very trifling expense; of securing the total 
absence of any wear of the copper;* of requiring no employment of 
nitric acid, but substituting in its stead materials of greater cheap- 
nesfi^ namely, sulphate of copper, and oil of vitriol; the total ab¬ 
sence of any annoying fumes ; and lastly, tl>e facility and perfectioa 
with which all metallic communications may be made and their ar» 
rangements varied. 
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April 5.—A paper was* read, entitled, ** On the Ovula of Smialum 
album ; by William GrifiSth, Esq., Assistant Surgeon in the Madras 
Medical Service: communicated by R. H. Solly, Esq., F.L.S.*' 
in this paper are detailed minute observations on the fecundation 
of Aanfalum alburn^ carried on through all the stages of that process^ 
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and throwing additional light on the subjects investigated by Mn 
Brown^ in his papers on the Sexual Organs and mode of Impregna¬ 
tion in Orchidea and Asclepiadea, of which abstracts were given in 
Phil. Mag. and Annals, N.S., vol. x. p. 437; and Lond. and Edinb. 
Phil. Mag., vol. i. p. 70. 

A paper was elso read, containing particulars of the lives of the 
two eminent botanists of the early part of the last century, named 
Sherard,—especially of William Sherard, who founded the Professor¬ 
ship of Botany at Oxford which bears his naipe,—and of Dillenius, 
who was appointed the first professor upon that foundation ; derived 
from the papers of the celebrated Peter Collinson, and communicated 
to the Society by Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq., V.P.L.S. 

William Sherard was appointed English consul at Smyrna, where 
he made large collections of plants, which he brought to England 
with him, and with the assistance of his brother, James Sherard, 
commenced the preparation of his Pinax. James Sherard afterwards 
became possessed of a botanical garden at Eltham, in which he cul¬ 
tivated the plants of the Hortus Elthamensis, 

It is mentioned as a point of some curiosity, that Dillenius, though 
attached to the study of mosses, which arc among the most diminu¬ 
tive of plants, was himself tall and clumsy,” Notices are also given 
of Catesby, author of the Natural History of Carolina;” among these 
It is stated that the plates illustrating the works of both Dillenius and 
Catesby were all drawn as well as engraved by the authors themselves, 
and the works produced under circumstances of great discourfigemcnt. 
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Feb. 15.—The award ofthe Keith Prize to Professor Forbes having 
been announced by the Council on the 18th of January, the medal 
was presented by Dr. Ho^p, the Vice-President in the Chair, ac¬ 
companied by an address to tlu3 following effect. 

The prize founded by ourlatc estimable associate Mr, Keith, whose 
ingenious contrivances for self-registering thermometers and baro¬ 
meters are recorded in our Transactions, is, by the regulation of his 
Trustees, to be adjudged biennially for the most important discovery 
communicated to the Royal Society, or in the event of such being 
wanting, for the best paper whigh shall have been presented to the 
Society in the space of two years on a scientific subject. The Coun¬ 
cil, in discharge of the powers vested in them, have awarded unani¬ 
mously the Keith prize for the last biennial period, to Professor 
Forbes, for his papers On the Refractionand Polarization of Heat,'* 
which they consider to come under that class of communications, 
which contain discoveries important to science. 

The Vice-President then observed, that the subject of heat is one 
so important to man, and so intimately connected with a variety of 
naturalj>hmnomena, that it has not failed to command a great de¬ 
gree ofattention in all ages:—That an intimate connexion subsists 
between Heat and Light, and that much discordance of opinion has 
subsisted respecting tlie nature of both. He next stated the various 
opinions entertained concerning them, and particularly respecting 
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heat, and in historic order presented the views of Bacon, Boyle^ 
Boerhaave, Stahl^ and Black, and adverted to the discoveries of 
Black respecting latent and specific heat, and the successive labours 
of Irvine, Crawfurd, Wilke, Magellan, Lavoisier and Laplace, Dulong 
and Petit, in the same field. ^ 

Heat presents itself in two very different conditions ^ first when 
combined with matter, pervading bodies slowly, either by commu¬ 
nication and conduction through and among its particles, or by the 
movements of the {fbrticles themselves; secondly, when radiated, 
moving through elastic fluids or empty space with vast velocity. 

The first of these had been studied by the philosophers already 
named, and not long after by Rumford, To the second of these, viz. 
radiant heat, the subject of Professor Forbes’s discovery called upon 
him more especially to allude, and to present a brief historic view. 

The radiation of cold, and its reflection by metallic mirrors, was 
known to Baptista Porta in the sixteenth century; and observations 
were made on the radiation of heat, by the Florentine academicians, 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century, and by Marriotte in 
1682. About the middle of the 18th century, Lambert published 
his works on pyi'omctry and photometry, which contained some of 
the first accurate experiments on this subject; and the facts of the 
difficult transmission and reflection of heat by glass, were pointed 
out by the Swedish chemist gchecle. Pictet of Geneva 'extended 
his experiments on the radiation and the reflection of the heat de¬ 
rived from boiling watcr^ and our venerable associate Professor Pre- 
vost of the same place, established the doctrine of che mobile equi¬ 
librium of heat, in 1802. The triumph of this theory was found in 
the beautiful experiments of Dr. Wells, on dew, in 1813. 

Meanwhile, the experiments of Rumford and Leslie were corro¬ 
borating and extending these general views, even although the doc¬ 
trines of radiation were denied by the latter philosopher in all his 
writings. The passage of radiant heat through solid substances, 
such as glass, and through fluids, such as water, had long been ad¬ 
mitted, in the case where light accompanied heat. But in Uic case 
ofnon-luminousheat, it was strenuously denied by Leslie, and others. 
The experiments of De la Roche proveef that such was the fact, at 
least in the case of heat derived from terrestrial sources, and at the 
same time luminous. But this subject has received a vast enlarge¬ 
ment by the recent experiments of Mellon!, who has shown that 
substances differ surprisingly in their permeability to heat, and that 
while some, such as alum, stop almost every incident ray, others, 
as rock-salt, transmit almost the whole of the heat, and that from 
whatever source derived. 

The connexion of light with heat was too obvious and important 
to be overlooked. To Sir W. Herschel the world is indebted for 
the first great step in this curious inquiry. He examined the ther- 
mometric qualities of the spectrum formed from the sun's rays by a 
common prism of glass; and in 1800 announced the curious fact, 
that the neating power increases, not only from the violet to the red 
end of the spectrum, but even beyond the mitety indicating the exist¬ 
ence of dark calorific rays. These experiments^ though at first denied 
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bj some authors, were afterwards fully confirmed, and some ano¬ 
malies which they presented, explained, by Robison, Englefield, 
Berard, Seebeck*, and Melloni. 

Heat, theiir even unaccompanied by light, appears to be capable 
both of reflection^ and refraction. But new modifications of light, 
discovered of late years, require us to investigate how far the ana¬ 
logy may be pursued. In 1802, Dr. Young announced his remark¬ 
able discovery of the interference of the rays of light, or the power 
of two luminous rays, properly disposed, to produce darkness by their 
union^ About the year 1808, Malus, a most eminent French phi¬ 
losopher and mathematician, discovered the remarkable modification 
which light undergoes by reflection from certain substances at cer¬ 
tain angles. This modification may be easiest conceived by stating 
the fact, that light so reflected becomes incapable of undergoing a 
second reflection in certain positions of the reflecting surface, when 
common light would be reflected. 

The corresponding experiment in the case of heat was tried by 
Berard, along with Malus, about the year 1811, and an account of 
them was published in 1817> in the Memoires d! Armed. They fopnd, 
that when the solar beam was twice reflected in the manner just 
stated, the heat and light refused simultaneously to be reflected in 
certain positions of the second reflector* The same experiment was 
repeated with incandescent bodies, with the same result; and even, 
as stated by Berard, with bodies having temperatures beneath that 
of visible incandescence. These experiments were probably discon-' 
tinued in consequence of the death of Malus, and the details were 
never published, if, indeed, they were ever carried to any great ex¬ 
tent. The result has been, that Berard’s conclusion seems not to 
have been generally adopted by the scientific world. The po¬ 
larization of heat has remained amongst the doubtful facts in sci¬ 
ence. It has been adoplT^d in scarcely any systematic works, 
whether British or foreign: and, of late years, direct evidence 
seemed to be entirely against it. Professor Powell of Oxford, re- 

E eatedly and fruitlessly, attempted to obtain Berard’s result. No- 
ili of Florence (whose reepnt loss science has to deplore) attempted 
it likewise with the aid of his thermo-multiplier, an instrument ad¬ 
mirably adapted for the measurement of small quantities of heat; 
and Melloni having failed to ^larize even luminous heathy tourma** 
lines, concurs in the conclusions of Powell and Nobili. The Vice- 
President then observed, that it was under these circumstances that 
the subject was undertaken by Professor Forbes, who, by means of 
arrangements differing from an^ that had before been used, has suc¬ 
ceeded in completely establishing the polarization of heat under all 
tile circumstances in which light is polarized, namely, bjr Reflection, 
Transmission, and Double Refraction^ and tiiat it is forthe esta^ 
blisbmenc of these facts that the Keith Prize: has beeai awarded by 
the Coubcilt. 

* SeebeeVs memoir on this subject will be found in Phil..]^^., First Sen 
ries, vol. Ixvi. fK ^0. et teq, — Euir. 

t Prof. Forbes’s paperestablishingthese faoti willbefoundatlarge in Londl 
and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vob vi. p. 13i, ei seq. See also vol. vii. p. 340.—EbiT. 
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Dr. Hope then stated that^ in the ordinary case of the publicatioa 
of papers^ the Society holds itself in no degree responsible for the 
truth of the facts stated therein; but, in the adjudication of prizes, 
the case is different; and that, with regard to them, the Council 
are bound to be satisfied of the truth of the statepaents for which 
they award their prize. Several'members of the Council had seen 
and satisfied themselves of the accuracy of Mr. Forbes’s leading ex.- 
eriments before the l^ekh Prize was awarded ; and, some days ago» 
e deemed it right to request Mr. Forbes to show him the more im¬ 
portant of these experimental demonstrations. This he succeeded, 
in doing in a way which left upon his mind not the slightest doubt 
as to the truth of his results; the variations of temperature being so 
obviously displayed, as to prevent the slightest ambiguity as to the 
true source from which they are derived. The instrument employed 
in the research is the thermo-multiplier, of which the invention is. 
due to Nobili, though it has been greatly improved for experimental 
purposes by Melloni. Professor Forbes has likewise increased greatly 
its power of indicating the more delicate effects by employing a te¬ 
lescopic apparatus, which enables him to measure a quantity of heat, 
perhaps not exceeding 07ie Jfleen hundredth part of a degree of 
Fahrenheit. 

That the Society may fully understand the naturctof the proofs 
afforded by Mr. Forbes s experiments, reference must be made to 
the correlative facts observed in the case of light. 

When light undergoes reflection from glass at an angle of 56°, its 
physical character is found to be thus far altered, that it refuses to 
be a second time reflected by another plate of glass placed to receive 
the ray at the same angle of 56°, if the plane of incidence on the. 
second glass be perpendicular to the plane of incidence on the first. 
The light is then wholly transmitted by the second plate. If the. 
plane of incidence be the same for the Aro plates, complete'refiiec- 
tion takes place at the second plate. This illustrates polarization by 
refection. 

If a number of glass plates be used,.and light tranmitted obliquely 
through such a bundle of plates, it is in like manner found, that the 
emergent light is wholly transmitted by a second similar bundle 
placed parallel to the first, but is almost wholly reflected, and therefore 
not transmitted, when the second bundle* is placed so that whilst the 
ray falls upon it at the same angle as upon tne first, the plane of 
cidence on the second bundle is perpendicular to die plane of inci^ 
deuce upon the first bundle. This is polarization by trmmismn or 
rg/rodibn. ^ 

Lastly, It was observed before the dose of the 17th centuiy by 
Hujrgb^, that certain bodies, as Iceland epar, endowed with tha 
popery of double refraction, alter at the same time the character 
of the ligbtin thetwo refractedrays. So that,if two sectioiia similady 
cut from a crystal of Iceland spar be plac^ upon one another ia 
confomuthk positions, or the respective posidons wlipch they occu^ 
on the ciystal,. the two rays will proceed through the secoi^! 
slice as they dii through the first, andWre&actedaeeordiDgtodie 
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same laws. But if the second slice’be placed unconfarmaUy upon 
the first, or turned round a quarter ot a circle, the ray, which at first 
was ordinarily refracted, is now extraordinarily refracted; and the 
ray, which at first was extraordinarily, is now ordinarily refracted. 
Now, it has beep found that some crystals, such as tourmaline, pos¬ 
sess the property, first, of dividing*these rays, and then of suppress¬ 
ing or absorbing one of them; the result of which is, that when two 
tourmalines, cut as we have supposed, are placed conformably, the 
ray which was not suppressed by the first slice, still makes its way 
through the second; but, when placed unconformably, the ray trans¬ 
mitted by the first plate is wholly suppressed by the second. In the 
latter case, therefore, not a ray of light can penetrate the two plates. 
This is polarization produced by double r^raction. 

Now, all these modes of polarization have been recognised by 
Mr. Forbes in the case of heat, and even in the case of heat wholly 
unaccompanied by light. The Vice-President announced that he 
had witnessed this in the most satisfactory manner in the case of 
heat polarized by reflection and transmission, for which purposes, 
instead of glass, (which permits scarcely any non-luminous heat to 

{ lenetrate it,) Mr. Forbes employs plates of mica, divided by a pecu- 
iar process into extremely thin laminsc. 

But the anidogies which he has established between light and heat 
do not stop here. It has been found in the case of light, that, when 
the two reflecting plates before spoken of, or the two crystals, are 
placed in unconformable positions, so that little or no light reaches 
the eye, we may, by interposing between the plates or the crystals 
a thin lamina of a doubly refracting substance (such as mica) in a 
certain position (relatively to its internal structure), cause a portion 
of light, which before was incapable of reaching the eye, to become 
capable of so doing. In other words, the polarized light, which at 
first was incapable of reflet^ion or transmission at the second plate 
or crystal, now becomes capable of it; it has lost, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, its character of polarization, or it is said to be depolarized. 

Dr. Hope stated, that he had seen this to be most completely ef¬ 
fected in the case of heat, by'Mr, Forbes. A lamina of mica is in¬ 
terposed between the bodies used to polarize heat unconformably 
placed. When the lamina of mica has a certain position, no eflect 
18 produced beyond stopping a small portion ot the heat, which 
would otherwise reach the thermometer; but when this interposed 
lamina is turned 4iS° in its own plane, a portion of the heat which 
before was incapable of reaching the thermometer in consequence 
ofijts polaription, is now capable of doing so, and the influx of heat 
is instantly indicated. The most striking exemplification of this re¬ 
sult is found in the fact, which excited so much interest when com¬ 
municated more than a year ago to the Society, that in certain cases 
the mere interposition of a piece of mica (in the proper situation), 
will catAe an immediate indication of increased temperature, the 
mica depolarizing more heat than it stops. Since depolarization takes 
place only in consequence of double refraction, we have here an¬ 
other undoubt^ proof of the double refraction of heat. 
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The Vice-President terminated his general and rapid sketch, in 
which he alluded to the brilliant discoveries of Brewster, Arago, and 
Fresnel, respecting the polarization of light,by observing that ii^ould 
be needless for him to point out the important bearing of these facta 
on the question of the nature of heat, and its connexion with light. 
He concluded in the following terms;—It now only remains for 
me to present to Professor Forbes the medal which*has been award¬ 
ed to him for these discoveries. I believe that 1 shall be joined cor¬ 
dially by every member of the Society who now hears me, in the 
fervent wish that it mgy be the will of the Almighty Ruler, that his 
life may be long protracted, with vigour of mind and health of body 
to pursue the career in which he has made an advancement so ho¬ 
nourable to himself, and/eflecting lustre upon those great establish¬ 
ments, the University and the Royal Society, with which he is con¬ 
nected, 1 cannot doubt that he will persevere in this happy path 
with the same ardour and success which have hitherto accompanied 
his researches. Indeed, we have a gratifying proof that his zeal will 
not be impaired, nor his success less brilliant, from the discovery in 
the same field announced by him at the last meeting of the Society, 
of the Circular Polarization of Heat*.” 
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(Continued from p. 80.) 

Feb. 22.—A paper wap readJby Mr. Kelland, of Queen’s College, 

On the application of the hypothesis of finite intervals to the expla¬ 
nation of thephsenomena of dispersion.” The object of this paper was 
to show, that by supposing, as M. Cauchy has done, the distance 
between two consecutive particles of the medium of light to bear a 
finite ratio to the length of wave, the phenomena of dispersion are 
satisfactorily accounted for. Numerical calculations are entered 
into for the purpose of verifying the formula in all the cases which 
M. Frauenhofer has examined. The fact tliat a star appears to us as 
a point, and not a spectrum, compels the author to the conclusion 
that the medium of light is more dense in vacuo than in refract¬ 
ing media, a conclusion in opposition to generally received opinions. 
It is also a consequence of the above drqimstance, as applied to 
the author’s formula, that the forces which the particles exert on 
each other follow the lawof the inverse square of the distance^ and also 
that the vibrations must be transversal. The author added, that b^ 
the formula he had investigated, a marked difference was found in 
the results when applied to M. Frauenhofer's seven solids and three 

* This discovery is axmounced in the Proceedings of the Socie^ for Feb. 1, * 
1836, in the following terms:—Professor Forbes verbally communicated 
to the Meeting, that he had succeeded in proving the Circwar Polarization 
of Heat, whether accompanied or unaccompanied by Light, when polarized 
heat is made to undergo two total reflections within a rhomb of rock-salt; 
the plane of total reflection being inclined 45^ to the plane of primitive po¬ 
larization.'* 

Prof. Forbes also announced his discovery in our Number for March last, 
at p. 248 of the present volume.— Edit. 
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fluidu; for the former a particular function of the forces was always 
negative —for the latter alwaysno^i/tvc; which remar-kable circum- 
stanA the author thinks will lead to the most important ctmse- 
quences in the theory of molecular actions^ 

The Kev.Mr. Whewell made some remarks on the present state of 
our knowledge of the tides. He stated that recent researches have 
completely chahged the position of this subject ^ observation is now 
in advance of theory, as, a little while ago, theory was in advance 
of observation. It has been shown that the inequalities depending 
on the moon's hour of transit, declination, and parallax follow with 
great exactness the laws resulting from the hypothesis of a spheroid 
of equilibrium, slightly modified. In addition to this, it has recently 
been discovered that the diurnal inequality of the tides agrees in 
general circumstances with the equilibrium hypothesis, and that 
there is a solar inequality also agreeing with the same hypothesis. 
The observer may now, therefore, call upon the mathematician to 
investigate the result of some theory agreeing more nearly with the 
state of the case than those of Bernoulli and Laplace, and thus to 
bring the calculation into accordance with the observed quantities. 
It was remarked further, that this must be solved as a problem of 
hydrodynamics, not of hydrostatics; but that it does not appear 
likely that a satisfactory solution will be obtained, except we take 
into account the retarding forces, as well as the attractive forces 
and the condition of perfect fluidity. This being almost the only 
mechanical problem yet unsolved, which is rcqi^isite for the com¬ 
pletion of the theory of universal gravitation, was put forward as a 
subject well worthy the attention of mathematicians. 

March 7.—Mr. Whewell gave an account of the lecent discoveries 
made by Prof. Forbes,and other philosophers, with respect to the pola¬ 
rization of heat. He stated that Prof. Forbes had recently obtained 
an additional confirmation of this discovery, by finding that heat, by 
two internal reflexions ii^ a rhomb of rock*salt, resembling Fresnel’s 
rhomb, becomes circularly polarized under the same circumstances 
as light. It wSs also mentioned that Biot and Melloni have very 
recently ascertained that heat acquires circular polarization by trans¬ 
mission along the axis of a crystal of quartz.* 

The Rev. Mr.Willis then explained his views respecting the com¬ 
position of the entablature of Grecian buildings. He observed that 
this feature in the architecture of Kgypt consisted of two members, 
arising from the mode there adopted of roofing a building with beams 
of stone, resting on the pillars, and supporting transverse slabs. The 
upper member being resolved into two, the three divisions of archi¬ 
trave, frieze, and cornice were produced; and the portion of the 
mass which belongs to each of these members may be determined 
by observing in what manner they are managed when the entabla¬ 
ture is resolved into parts by cross-trabeation. It appears fn this 
way (and also by the principles which Vitruvius implies in giving 
his Kules) tliat each member consists of a vertical face capped by 

* See the report of proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 
the preceding page. 
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some projecting mouldings; the term cymatium denotes this group 
of mouldings in all cases; and not^ as has hitherto been supposed, 
a particular form of moulding. The entablature in the simplest 
cases consists of architravejjrieze, corona, each with its cytnatium, 
and the sima above; in more complex cases there are inserted also 
the denticuluSf and the modiltion-band} each of wjiich has likewise 
its cymatium. 

March 21.—A memoir was read by S. Earnshaw,Esq., of St.John’s 
College, On the Integration of the Equation of Continuity of Fluids 
in Motion;” also a memoir by Professor Miller on the Measurement 
of the Axes of Optical Elasticity of certain Crystals. This memoir 
contained various determinations, from which it appears that the 
law concerning the connexion of the crystalline and the optical 
properties of crystals suggested by Professor Neumann, namely, 
that the optical axes are the axes of crystalline simplicity, is false; 
but that it is true, in many of the cases hitherto examined, that 
one of tile optical axes coincides with the axis of a principal ciy- 
stalline zone. 

Afterwards Mr. Webster, of Trinity College, made some obser¬ 
vations on the periodical and occasional changes of the height of 
the barometer, and on their connexion with the changes of tempera¬ 
ture arising from the seasons and from the condensation of aqueous 
vapour. 

% ____^ 

CAMDEN ^LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION. 

January 26th,—A very perfect specimen of the Omithorh^nchas 
paradoxus was shown to the meeting, and its peculiarities described. 

Mr. Saxton exhibited a very ingenious and simple piece of ma¬ 
chinery, b}" which the rolling of a ship labouring in a heavy sea was 
perfectly imitated. 

Mr. J. de C.Sowerby, F.L.S., xn layiqg before the members some 
cases of fossil shells from the London clay, a recent donation to the 
Institution, suggested a plan for the advantageous arrangement of 
fossils in reference to the strata in which they arc found; and pre¬ 
sented a specimen of an undescribed fossil Nautilus from the green 
sand. 

Mr. Wilson addressed the meeting on the characters of two fine 
skulls of the African* Orang Outang, By reference to the skulls 
of other animals he pointed out the comparative peculiarities of the 
head for the accommodation of the senses of sight, smell, hearing, 
and taste. The extraordinary development of the teeth and jaws 
in the African* Orang, in harmony with the nature of its food^ 

* Mr. Wilson peems inadvertently to have transposed these local design 
nations: the Chimpanzee (TVogfody/a nmer, Geoff.) is the African, snd the 
ordinary Orang Outang CVimia Saiyrus, Auct.) the Asutiic animal; the spe¬ 
cimen of the former recently living in the menagerie of the Zoological 
Society, was brought from the Gambia coast. See our last volume, p. IRl, 
also p.'7^; and vol. vi. p,467. Should the subject require further expla* 
nadoD, perhaps Mr. Wilson will have the goodness to supply it^—E. W. B, 
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and serving also as instruments of offence and defence^ gave rise to 
the necessity for immense spines and ridges for the attachment of 
the muscles; impressing on the animal an aspect of ferocity. The 
skull of the female was more smooth, the prominences less pro* 
duced; characteristic of the milder nature of the animal. In some 
of the lower monkeys, 'viewed horizontally, the bulk of the face 
concealed entirely the arch of the skull; as the animals assumed a 
more docile disposition the vault of the skull rose gradually, until 
a forehead of considerable dimensions was pei^eived. The skull of 
the male was narrow above, broad and expanding at the base, and 
obtusely flattened behind; evincing a destructive and ferocious dis¬ 
position. and the absence of regard for offspring. In the female^ 
the arch of the skull was broad above, narrower below, and length¬ 
ened out behind ; displaying less ferocity of disposition, more cir¬ 
cumspection. and tenderness for offspring. 

Compared with the Chimpanzee or Asiatic^ Orang at present in 
the Zoological Gardens, these skulls, although much larger in size, 
were very inferior in perfection of development to that animal. 

Mr. Sowerby then read a paper upon the “ Habits of the Plecotus 
aurituSy^ the Long-eared Bat, which was followed by an interesting 
discussion. The paper itself was inserted in our last Number, p/265« 
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Views on Scientific and General Education, appKed to the pro~ 
posed System of Instruction in the South African College, By Sir 
John F. W. Herschel, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

I T is with great pleasure that we observe from the local publica¬ 
tions of the British Colony in Southern Africa, that in that distant 
region, as in his own country. Sir John Herschel,—while devoting his 
main attention and energy \ o the advancement and extension of that 
branch of Astronomy of which his revered father and himself may 
be considered at once the founders and to a very great extent the 
finishers also,—yet directs his powerful and accomplished mind to 
more general objects, and. especially to the improvement of Educa¬ 
tion, and the application to that purpose of the resources derivable 
from the most recent advances which science and literature have 
made. The following letter addressed by Sir John to the Rev. Dr. 
Adamson, relative to the proposed scheme of instruction in the South- 
African College, will prove we think as interesting to our readers as 
■we have found it, and it will amply justify the remarks with which we 
have now introduced it to their attention. 

A good practical system of public education ought, in my opinion, to be 
more real than formal; I mean, should convey much of positive knowledge 
with asJitUe attention to mere systems and conventional forms as is con¬ 
sistent with avoiding solecisms. This principle, carried into detail, would 
allow much ^ess weight to the study of languages, especially of dead Ian. 

* See the note in the preceding page. 
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gtmgeBf tban k usually considei^ its due in our great public sc^t^Is, 
igrhere/in fbtt, iike acquisitioii of the latter seems tb be regarded ^ the 
one and only object of education* VThile on the other hand itwould f^ch 
^reat imp^^lance to all those branches o? practical and theoretical knour- 
ledge whose poasession goes to constitute an idea of a welUinformed gen¬ 
tleman, as, for example—a knowledge of themature ^d constitution of the 
world we inhabit—its animal, vegetable, and mineral production^, and 
their uses and properties as subservient to human wants. Its relation to 
the system of the universe, and its natural and political subdivisions; and 
last and most important of all, the nature and propensities of man himself, 
as developed in the history of nations and the biography oC individuals; 
the constitutions of^iuman society, including our responsibilities to indi¬ 
viduals and tb the social body of which we are members. In a word, as 
extensive a knowledge as can be grasped and conveyed in an elementary 
course of the actual system and laws of nature both ph^^sical and moral. 

Again, in a country where free institutions prevail, and where public 
opinion is of consequence, every man is to a certain extent a lejgiaiator; 
and for this his education (especially when the Government of the country 
lends its aid and sanction to it) ought at least so far to prepare him, as to * 
place him on his guard against those obvious and popular fallacies which 
lie across the threshold of this as well as of every other subject with 
which human reason has anything to do. Every man is called upon to 
obey the laws, and therefore it cannot be deemed superfluous that some 
portion of every man’s education should consist in informing him what 
they are. On these grounds it would seem to me that some knowledge of 
the principles of political occonomy—of jurisprudence—of trade and manu¬ 
factures—is essentially involved in the notion of a sound education. A 
ipoderate acquaintance also with certain of the useful arts, such as prac¬ 
tical mechanics or engineering—agriculture—draflamauship—is of obvious 
Utility in every station of life;—^while in a commercial country the only 
remedy for that proverbial short-sightedness to their best ultimate interest 
which is the misfortune rather than the fault of evciy mercantile commu¬ 
nity upon earth, seems to be, to inculcate as a part of education, those broad 
principles of free interchange and reciprocal profit, and public justice, on 
which the whole edifice of permanently sug|bessful enterprise must be based. 

The exercise and development of our reasoning faculties is another grand 
object of education, and is usually considered, and in a certiun sense justly, 
as most likely to be attained by a judicious course of mathematical in¬ 
struction—while it stands if not oppo^d to, at least in no natural con¬ 
nexion with, the formal and conventional departments of knowledge (such 
as grammar, and the so-calM Aristotelian logic). It must be recollected, 
however, that there are minds which, though not devoid of reasoning pow¬ 
ers, yet manifest a decided inaptitude for mathematical studies,—which are 
e$Hmaiive not calculaiing, and which are more impressed by analogies, and 
by 8q)parenfc prepondermice of general evidence in argument than by ma¬ 
thematical demonstration, where all the argument is on one side and no 
show of reason can be exhibited on the other. The mathematician listens 
only to one side of a question, for this plain reason, that no strictly mathe¬ 
matical question haa more thw one side .capable of being maintained other¬ 
wise than by simple assertion; while all the great questions wl^ph. arise 
in busy life and agitate, the, world, are stoutly disputed, an4. q(tep wi^ a 
show of reason on both sides, which leaves tim shrewdest at a loss for a 
decision* I > , 

This, or something like it, has often been urged by those who conbend 
against what they coi^ider an undue ectension of mathematical studies in 
our Universities. But those who have urged ths objection have stopped 
Third Series. Yol. 8. No. 48. May 1836. 2 X 
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sfaort of the remedy. It is essentials however, to fill this enormous blank 
wevery course of education which has hitherto been acted on, by a due 
provision of some course of study and instruction which shall meet ibe 
difficulty, by showing how valid propositions arc to be draw 0 > not &om 
premises-which virtually contain them in their very words, as is the case 
with abstract propos^ions immathematics, nor from the juxtaposition of 
ofiimr propositions assumed as true, as in the Aristotelian logic, but from 
broad consideration of an assemblage of facts and circumstances 
brought under review. This is the scope of the Inductive Philosophy— 
applicable, and which ought to be applied (though it never yet has fairly 
been so) to all the complex circumstonces of human life; to politics, mo¬ 
rals, and legislation; to the guidance of individual fonduct, and that of 
nations. 1 cannot too strongly recommend this to the consideration of 
those who are now to decide on the normal course of instruction to be 
adopted in your College. Let them have the glory—for glory it will really 
he—^to have given a new impulse to public instruction, by placing the Ab- 
vum Organum for the first time in the hands of young men educating for 
active life, as a text book, and as a regular part of their College course. It 
is strong meat, I admit, but it is manly nutriment; and though imper¬ 
fectly comprehended, (as it must be at that age when the college course 
terminates,) the glimpses caught of its meaning, under a due course of col¬ 
lateral explanation, will fructify in after life, and like the royal food with 
which the young bee is fed, will dilate the frame, and transform the whole 
habit and oeconomy. Of course it should be made the highest book for the 
most advanced classes. 

Among branches of knowledge purely formal, language of course stands 
fdremost. Its importance is doubtless great os the key to the depositories 
of knowledge, and as the most powerful instrument of human reason. Of 
course it must form an essential part of every system of instruction. But 
it should be studied as a means and not as an end. The books chosen in 
every language (after its first rudiments are acquired) ought to be vehicles 
of other than mere verbal instruction, and the attention of the pupil ought 

he much more strongly directed to the matter than to the words. In¬ 
deed, a foreign tongue can never be said to be in. fair train of being mas¬ 
tered, till the sense is seized andi^the words begin to pass unheeded. Much 
erf course will depend on the tact of the teacher in determining the point 
where the strictness of literal construction may be relaxed or altogether 
ttbandoned, and fluent translation substituted for it. And here I would 
incidentally remark, how infinitel}^ preferable a close written translation is 
to any oraf construing. A boy should come up " to construe ” with his 
written, or even—-in file case of beginning—his printed, translation in his 
hand; he should read it aloud, and then be called upon to prove by literal 
coQstraction that such ia the true sense of the passage. Thus and thus 
only can we be sure that the sense has not escaped him in the turmoil of 
words and rules, which it is to be feared is too often the case in the usual 
method. As for composition, or even translation from the vernacular ipto 
a foreign tongue, till the point of fiuent construmg or translation at sight 
is attained; I consider it as time mispent*. The usual practice at schools 
of setting boys who know nothbg, or next to nothing, of Latin, to write 
Xatin exercises, has always appemr^ to me a mere waste of their own and 
their master's tirne^ One hour spent in acquiring a fluency of rendering 
at n^t ia worth a week of such unnatural effort. 

* [On this pmnt we ventufe to express our dissent. We are incUned to think 
these two species of excrduwi^ stmultaneously pmedaed, cadst and test eadr. 

XJ 
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So soon as any of the pap!ls> in the opinion of the masters, shall h^Ve 
acquired such a degree of proficiency in a foreign or dead language-it 
can be done with advantage, I should be disposed to recommend, in put- 
soance of the principle above laid down, that its study as a mere langut^e 
should be abandoned, and that such proficients as a (ustinction and a re¬ 
ward, should be drafted into a separate claSs, and commence the study of 
some sulked competent to their age, in that language. This would secure 
one material advantage, viz. that, in pursuance of a much greater 

quantity of the half-acquired tongue can be made to pass through the 
^annets of the mintl than in the mere conning over of stated passages as 
exercises, and thht a familiarity is thereby acquired with its forms and 
idioms which can ifever be attained by the study of rules, or by any assi* 
duity in construing and parsing. Historical works, as exciting the atten¬ 
tion, following out a connected story, and requiring the perusal of many 
pages at a sitting, seem**particularly adapted to this purpose. Those of 
Livy, Caesar, and even Tacitus, in the Latin * of Schiller in German; and 
tile spirited biographies of Charles and Peter, by Voltaire, in French, mey 
be token as exemplifying the proposed method. 

In this colony, and more especially in Cape Town, two languages are 
habitually spoken among those classes who may be expected to send their 
sons to college, and a question may arise which of those should be taught 
in the vernacular language of the country, and mode the vehicle of inr 
struction in the college. As to the latter point, convenience, of coume, 
must be consulted. It would cripple the institution of half its power to 
carry on two distinct courses of tuition, under masters exclusively English 
and exclusively Dutch, besides being otherwise mischievous. Probably no 
parent would be found so culpably negligent of his child's future comfort 
and advancement, as to allow him to attain the age of admission entirely 
ignorant of English. Such entire ignorance ought, I think, to operate as 
a bar to admission. Considering also that this is, and will in all humw 
probability remain for centuries to come, a British possession; that com¬ 
munications with Britain are constant and increasing; British settlers ay* 
riving yearly, and British habits gaining ground, I should conceive that, 
emteris paribus, so far as can be done wit^ut sacrificing what is- more im¬ 
portant, a preference should be given to4he English language as the me¬ 
dium of oral communication, and in the choice of elementary books. , 

But whether the acquisition of a critical knowledge of either of these 
languages should be made a feature in the course of instruction, is another 
question. For my own part 1 think ho^ being of opinion that youths 
should occupy their time at school or in college in learning that which 
they have not opportunity or means of learning elsewhere, and that pro¬ 
vided bad grammar and vulgar expressions are corrected and reprobate 
whenever they occur—in speech or in writing—no other express pFOviBio 4 
for learning any language in ordinary use in the country is needed. Ixt 
fact, however, neither English nor the Dutch languors con be criti- 
^ly studied wi^out an acquaintance, in the latter case with the German^ 
in the former with both that language and the Latin. A knowledgeof tb« 
original meaning and mode of derivation of words is of far more ixnport-o 
ance than that of mere idiom and grammatical nicety, and in this view, 
as well as by reason of the vast intrinsic utility of the languages themselyei^ 
1 would strongly urge the propriety of making both ike iast^menHowA km<^ 
gua^es essential partsnfi^ regular College course, and as such,tobe&U|^t 
indiscriminfi^ely to all the pupils, superadding French as highly desiralfie; 
but leaving it c^tionai with parents, and loading it Withein extra paymi^t. 
1 should hardly think it worth while to have a Ghreek class, though a 
small vocabulary of Greek words (in the Greek character) consisting of 
those whose derivatives have been introduced directly into our terms nt 

2X2 
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art and science (without passing through the Latin) would be no doubt 

useful. 

1 confess I do not see any valid reason for deferring the study of Latin 
till an advanced period. All languages are easiest learnt early^ nor am I 
aware (when artificial difficulties, such as committing to memory the Eton 
Girammar, are di8carded,)*’that the Latin is more difficult to acquire 
than any modern language. The known fact of the readiness with which 
children acquire languages, as well as the degree in which the knowledge 
of words, both in children and in grown up persons, is often in advance of 
^cir acquaintance with their import, may, I should Hope, induce you, my 
dear Sir, to reconsider your position, that the acquisition of gencr^ in* 
formation is so far a necessary or advantageous preparation ibr that of 
languages as to render it desirable to postpone the latter in point of time 
till the former is attained. 

Of the purely abstract departments of study, I shall say little, as I do 
not see how the mathematical course actually established in the college 
can well be amended, except in so far as the introduction of new branches 
of physical science into the course of instruction, would naturally lead to 
a greater development and detail of its applications, to those subjects 
which admit them in a form not too difficult—at the expense, perhaps, of 
some sacrifice of more abstruse and technical points. 

In what is said 1 would not be understood as advocating a merely uti¬ 
litarian course of instruction. Something must be conceded to ornament 
and elegance. The influence of a tincture of elegant literature, early im* 
bibed, on the tastes and habits of after life is far too important to be lost 
sight of. The charms of well-chosen poetry, for instanefe, learnt in youth, 
take scr strong a hold on the imagination, and connect so many pleasing 
associations with the memory of youthful studies, that it would be a very 
erroneous system which would banish them as superfluous. Still the se¬ 
lection should be cautiously made, with reference to the matter as well as 
to the language. It is not easy to say on what defensible grounds the 
feeble PaatoralsofVirgil,or the whining love-letters andwild extravagancies 
of Ovid, are generally selected os the avenues by which the temple of the 
Latin Muse is to be approached, when there is quite easy Latin for the 
beginner, joined with pleasing ntrrative and far loftier and more poetical 
diction to be found in the iEneid, or made the vehicle for the soundest 

g >od sense, the noblest sentiments, and the most sterling wit in Horace. 

ut the consideration of these subjects would lead to a dissertation on clas* 
aical literature. 1 will only observe that neither Jn the study of the Ger¬ 
man nor the Latin languages would 1 begin with poetical works. 

In advocating so considerable a range of instruction as 1 have done, it 
may be reasonably asked—how is it to be accomplished ? 

Without descending into a detail of each year's work, or of the propor¬ 
tion in which the several items are to be distributed among the limited 
number of professors whom the funds of the kistitution will support, I 
would observe, that in many of the subjects proposed, a very limited and 
extremely elementary coui^se only is contemplated, and in some a true 
statement of their scope and fundamental principles in the form of an oc- 
casionid lecture, might suffice. For example, the course of political osca- 
nomy might be confined to the reading ojf a single elementary volume of 
moderate extent, such as, for example, the admirable ' Conversations,' by 
Mrs. Mai^et. In Ethics, a subject of chief importance, some standard 
work (such as Pedey's Moral Philosophy,} might be distributed over tiine 
'SO as to pervade the whole duration of each pupiPs frequenting the insti- 
' tution. For the study of natural, history, the proximity of the Museum 
offers great advantages. An occasional visit.to that collection would form 
an excellent comment on whatever outline of animated nature might be 
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put into the hands of the junior classes. The best mode of disposing of the 
subject of jurisprudence would perhaps be by lecture, but on a very limite4 
scale. A few lectures also on the useful arts—engineering and manufao 
tures, might, perhaps, satisfy all the requisites of &e occasion. 

Drawing should, of course, be taught by a drawing-master, and paid: 
for as an extra; but the principles of perspective should be included m, 
the course of geometry. The physical scibnces-—those especially which 
most require experimental elucidation (as all do, more or less), could 
hardly be taught adequately otherwise than by a regular course of lectures* 
As a single elementary compendium of physical science, 1 know nothing 
comparable to the Physics'* of Dr. Arnott; but vHthout the elucidation 
which experimental lectures aiford, the study of this, or any other work 
must be insufficient to communicate distinct and satisfactory notions. No 
provision, however, (I believe,) exists for any such course, and os no one 
can be expected, or indeed ought, in justice, to be suffered to perform so 
extensive a, task gratuitously, there is no course open but one of the fol** 
lowing, or a combination of them all: 

1st, To establish one or two lecturing professorships, with salaries from 
the funds of the institution; 

2ndly, To provide for their support by fees from the pupils; 

3rdly, To apply to the public for support by subscription; 

And, lastly, to apply to Government for assistance. 

That any, or all of these modes, independent of the last, would prove 
permanently sufficient, is much to be doubted. But no worthier or more 
truly useful application of a portion of the public treasure than for the 
maintenance of a high standard of education, in at least one point, the 
metropolis of the colony, can be imagined—supposing such an application 
made, and successful. The professor or professors, being afpoinxbd and 
SALARIED by Government, it would devolve upon the resident masters of 
the college to enforce the attendance of their classes (for which no payment 
should be required), to aid their progress by a course of reading, prospec¬ 
tive and retrospective, and to estimate their proficiency by public and pri¬ 
vate examination. 

But in that case I would by no means confine the benefit of the lectures 
within the walls of the institution. doors of tlie lecture-room should 
be thrown open, not only to the pupils, Ivnt to the public in general, on pay¬ 
ment of a small fee in aid of the professor’s salary. This would have several 
highly beneficial effects: 1st, The augmentation of his income would be amo- 
tive to the professor to render hislecturea intelligible andattractive. 2nd, It 
would afford an opportunity to many calult persons, tradesmen and others, . 
to acquire knowledge of a kind which must be useful to themselves, and 
have a direct tendency to develope the internal resources of the colony. 
3rdly, It would probably furnish to many an attractive counteractive of 
intemperate and idle habits, which mainly grow out of the absence of some 
object of interest enough to engage the attention. 4thly, It would affiord 
to parents and relations of the pupils an authorized and no way invidious 
opportunity of witnessing in person the actual process of instruction to" 
which they are subjected. Lastly, but not of least importance, should 
any unforeseen circumstance, such as want of funds, occur, to suspend for 
a time, or permanently to cripple the efficiency of the institution itself, 
the lecturing professors being entirely or chiefly supported from wit^ut, 
and independent as (in this view of the subject) they would be of its mfomol 
arrangements, would still continue to perform their duties, so that the pul^c 
instruction, though grievously wounded (as it must be, by saxy event, so 
much to be deprecated) would not be entirely ann^xilated, and a rallying 
point would always be preserved for a reconstruction of a more extended 
system, whenever the necessary means should be forthcoming. 
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1 will here recc^itulate the heads of the several branches of instruction 
I have above endeavoured to recommend. 

LA.NOUAGEs.*-Latin and German, Greek Alphabet and Yocabulaiyr-^ 
French, extra. 

-History. —1. Ancient Greek, Roman (Jewish?). 

2 . Modern-^chiedythoseofEnglandandHolland; European 
and General inJess dethil. 

Natural History,—!. General subdivisions of Organic nature. 

2. Particular History of the more remarkable Animals and 
Vegetables. 

GaoaBAPHY.—1. Political—Ancient and‘Modern. * 

2. Physical—!. Form of the Earth.—2. Traces of its former 
condition.—3. Natural subdivisions.—4. Climates.—5. Atmo¬ 
sphere. Winds. Seas. Tides. 

Physical Science. —Mechanics, including ITydrostatics, &c. Astro¬ 
nomy. Chemistry. Optics, &c. 

N.B. The climate is remarkably favourable for Optical Lectures, which 
might be splendid and most attractive. 

Useful Arts. —Engineering, including the nature of the Steam Engine. 
Agriculture and Horticulture. Draftsmanship (extra). 

Social Relations. —Ethics. Jurisprudence. Political Economy. 

Matiiematics. —Arithmetic, Geometry, Analysis, Applications. 

Inductive Philosophy. — Novum Orgamm of Bacon, omitting his 
specimen of the application of his own principles to the Nature of 
Heat, 

A few brief remarks on the subject of public examinations may not be 
irrelevant, and 1 should certainly not have liazarde<I them had I not been 
requested by you to state my impressions as to what may prove of benefit 
to the objects of the institution prospectively; and it is in the spirit of 
that request, and without the slightest wish to criticise anything which I 
have observed in the only examination at which I have had the honour to 
he present, that T do so. 

First, then, I think it would be desirable that some portion of the ex¬ 
amination of the senior classes should be conducted in writing, and with 
deliberation, not only in mathenvitics but on other subjects. From what 
I have been in the habit of obseeving in such matters, I am disposed to 
think that a combination of written with oral answersi is necessary to give 
an effectual trial to the merits of any proficient. 

in Uie next place, I would suggest, that the number and variety of prizes 
* given may quite as easily be too gneat as too small, and that a certain re¬ 
serve on this point is essential to keeping up the value of such distinctions 
in general. 

Lastly, I should be disposed to suppress altogether a practice which 1 
have observed to exist, of the successful candidates for prizes returning 
thanks to their judges. There is no distinction which can possibly be 
awarded to a youth at college which ought not to have the immediate 
effect of humbling him in his own sij^t, and inducing him to retire in si* 
Imce and meditation on the share which his own good fortune, or the iU^ 
kick or d^dence of bis comperitors may have had in his success*—on tite 
numbers of questions which might have been proposed to him,^and 
he could not luw&ojaswered, and on the immeasurable interval vrhieh still 
sqMUTftto Um from excellence-His well as in forming inward xosolm, 
to let his fiuure exertions be;greater than his past. Sacha frame of mind 
is incompatible with any kind of public declamation. . , 

, I remain, dear Sir, yours, with much esteem, 

J. F. W. »ERSCHEL. 
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ON THE AURORA BOREALIS OF NOVEMBER ISTH} 1835) AS 

WITNESSED AT COLLUMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE. BY N. S. 

HETNEKEN. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science. 

Gentlemen, # ^ 

In the Number of the Philosophical Magazine for^ this montfi 
(February) there appears to be a mistake in the^date given by Mr. 
Sturgeon for the occurrence of the AuroraBorealisin November last, 
and that we should fead the 18th instead of the “ 16th of Nov. 1835.” 
If such should be the case, allow me to state that my attention was 
called, by a friend, to the same phaenomenon on the evening of the 
18th of November. The aurora was seen here about a quarter be¬ 
fore nine o’clock, but I did not observe it until h^f-past, at which 
time it presented precisely the appearance described by Mr. Stur¬ 
geon. Waves of light appeared to roll, in rapid succession, from 
the horizon to the zenith, which were succeeded by columns, some*, 
times of a yellowish and at other times of a lilac tint. The light of 
the aurora was suiRcient to produce a shadow upon a white wall, 
and to enable me to ascertain the hour by my watch. Several me¬ 
teors were seen j one of these, at nearly fifteen minutes before ten 
o’clock, had almost the brilliancy and apparent magnitude of Ju¬ 
piter. It passed from towards the north to the west. The dura¬ 
tion of its course did not much exceed a second, and it lefl a train 
of reddish-coloured sparks, the length of which appeared to be 
equal to one half of the space passed over. Although I listened 
attentively, I heard no explosion. The state of the thermometer 
for the preceding day was, max. = 52% min. = 44°. For the 18tb, 
max. = 51 i°, min. = 34°. The depression in the temperature took 
place after the appearance of the aurora, for at ten o’clock that night 
the thermometer stood at 42°. I am, yours, &c. 

Collumpton, Devon, Feb, 3, 1836. * N. S. Heineken, 

[We have annexed to the notice of a paper by Mr. Christie in 
our report of the proceedings of the Royal Society, at p. 413 of the 
present Number, references to other communications relative to this 
aurora.—E dit.] * • 


LIEUT. LBCOUNT's REPLY TO MR. BARLOW. 

We have received a letter from Lieut. Lecount, informing m that 
he has published a pamphlet in reply to Mr. Barlow’s letter in our 
last Number, p. 291 • He states the following as the points at iiuue’be- 
tween them j (and our readers will have an opportunity of judging 
how ter he has succeeded, by a perusal of his reply, which is advertisdd 
on the wrapper of our present Nuniber. 

« Mr. Barlow \m called an ellipse, which vanishes with respect'to 
depth at one end, a fi^hbellied rail; and has asserted that it deflects 
4, when a parallel rail deflects 3. 1 have shown that it is the paralM 
rail which deflects 4, whfle the fishbelly only deflects 3. 

' “ Mr. Barlow asserts 10 tons to be the lohgitu^nal extension of 
iron. I assert that his own experiments only show 9 tons. 
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** Mr. Barlow asserts the neutral ayia in rectangular iMtrt tetbe 
as 1 to 4. , I assert that with his own formula ^nd lus own exjpt^ ’ 
mentis it is as I to 10.—Mr. Barlow in another mode of ca|6tiia«'! 
ting it for railway-bars gives it as 1 to 9. . 1 say that his own espew- 
m^ntS and his own formulae show that it is as 9 to 1. 

** Mr, Barlow aligns 7*'tons as the strength of certain rails. I Bay ■ 
his own formulae will only give half that strength. 

'' Mr. Barlow asserts that the deflection of a rail is the same at all 
velocities of the engines. I assert that it is not," 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

We rejoice to observe that a Botanical Society has been established 
in Edinburgh. At a meeting which took place on the 17th of March, 
the Society was constituted, under the title of “The Botanical Society 
of Edinburgh,"—the meetings to be held on the second Thursday of 
every month, from November to July inclusive. 

Professor Graham has been elected President, and Drs. Greville 
and Balfour Vice-Presidents of the Society for the present year. 

The advancement'of Botanical Science is the object of the Society. 
Its operations will for some time be confined principally to the hola- 
ing of periodical meetings, to correspondence, to the formation of an 
herbarium, and the interchange of specimens. The last is a new 
feature in the constitution of such a Society, and will be conducted 
by a committee, in accordance with certain rules embodied in the 
laws. The desiderata of botanists in all parts of the kingdom will be 
supplied, as far as possible, from the Society’s duplicates, and indi¬ 
viduals will secure the important advantage of exchanging the bota¬ 
nical productions of their respective districts for those of others more 
remotely situated. The benefits resulting to science, as well as to 
individuals, by this arrangeme^tt, will it is hoped be considerable; es¬ 
pecially in regard to the Geographical Distribution of Plants in the 
British Islands and the formation of Local Floras. The Society, be¬ 
sides, contemplates an extensipn of this plan by promoting an ex¬ 
change of specimens with botanists in other parts of the world. 

Tlie members will be divided into the following classes :—Resi¬ 
dent, Non-resident, Foreign, and Associate. Any person wishing to 
become a non-resident member must be recommended by two indi¬ 
viduals belonging to some scientific or literary Society, and pay a 
contribution of two guineas, which, without any additional payment, 
will entitle him, as long as he continues annually to send specimens 
to the Society, to a participation in the duplicates. To become a 
Poreign Member, it is necessary to transmit500 specimens, includinjg 
at least 100 species, or a botanical work of which the candidate is 
himself the author,—the former alternative, only, entitling him to a 
share ofThe Society's duplicates. To continue to participate in these 
duplicates, be must afterwards contribute annually 300 specimens, 
including at least 50, species. 

The Flora of Edinburgh, which is particularly rich, will afford a 
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coAstanl jM^ldy oif valuable d^cates) and others will be regularly. 
obtiEuik^ ftooi other parts of l^t!and}*-^pecifilly the rarer alpine 
speeies* ^ ^ . 

Xiocal Secretaries will be appointed in different parts of the king^^ 
dom. In the mean time all communications are to be addressed (post- 
age pud) to the Secretary»W. H. Campbell^%;sq.^ Botanical Society^ 
21 Brown*s Square, Edinburgh. 


INgUIRY RELATIVE ,TO 0R. PEMBERTOIj’S TRANSLATION AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. BY PROFESSOR 

RIGAUD. # 

In the New Memoirs of Literature* for March, 1727, there is ad¬ 
vertised, as speedily to be published, Sir Isaac Newton's Mathe- 
xnaticai Principles of Natural Philosophy, translated from the latest 
edition, with a Comment by H. Pemberton, M.D. RR,S.” In this 
notice the author says,'' I having had a very particular opportunity 
of being fully informed of his real mind from his own mouth, do in¬ 
tend to proceed in my design with all expedition; wherein I shdl 
present the public with such a translation of Sir Isaac Newton's 
words as shall comprehend in the fullest manner 1 am able his true 
sense. And besides many other occasional remarks, I shall illus¬ 
trate at large the meaning of the difficult passages by explanatory 
notes, and shall demonstrate in form those numerous corollaries and 
scholiums which he, for brevity, has set down without proof.’* The 
work U specifically mentioned as intended for the use of mathe¬ 
matical readers,” to distinguish it from the popularView of Sir 
Isaac Newton's Philosophy,” which Pemberton then had in Ae 
press. This came out in 1728, with a preface containing many cu¬ 
rious particulars respecting Newton, towards the end of which it is 
said, As many alterations were made in the last edition of the 
Frincipia, so there would have been ma^ more if there had been a 
sufficient time. But whatever of this kinamay be thought wanting I 
shall endeavour to supply in my Comment on that book. 1 had rea¬ 
son to believe he expected such a thing from me, and I intended to 
have published it in his lifetime.This Comment I shall forth¬ 

with put to press, joined to an English translation of his Frincipia 
which I have had some time by me.” 

Dr. Pemberton died in March, 1771, and in the same year his 
Course of Chemistry was published, by bis old friend Dr, James 
Wilson. The editor prefixed a biographical preface, from which we 
learn that Motte’s Translation of the Frincipia, which came out ia 
1729, put a stop to Dr, Pemberton's intention. Indeed, he expressed 
in bis advertisement the fear of being, in this manner, anticipated 
in his design, and it is to be regretted that his fears were realized. 
It is best, certainly, when the reader is able, for him to study the 
originalf URd to a mathematician there is no great difficulty in ma¬ 
thematical Latin ^ but even if a complete emtion in English, exe¬ 
cuted in a manner worthy of such a work, be not considered as a 
desideratum in British literature, a comment like Ferdberton’s must 

•Vol.v.p.m 
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in all probability have contained much that was valuable. In the 
Abridgement * of the Philosophical Transactions Dr. Hutton has 
given an account of Pemberton, and says that« after his death many 
vtduable pieces were found among his p^rs.” In the enumeration 
of them we find A Comment on an English Translation of the 
Principia.” This appeirs to describe the work in question; but al¬ 
though the account is almost wholly taken from Dr. Wilson’s Me¬ 
moir, the original does not express the fact quite so strongly; it 
only says f, “ The Doctor advertized he would publish a Comment 
on an English Translation of the Principia, and 1 find in his copy a 
great number of papers written for that purpose." Tlus seems to in¬ 
dicate that the Comment bad not been completely arranged; but at 
the same time it gives every reason to conclude that materials for 
it had been collected. It is not impossible that the manuscripts may 
yet be in existence; and if they are, the best way of bringing them to 
light appears to be by recalling the attention of the scientific world 
to the circumstance. 

Dr. Pemberton’s will was executed August 7,1769 j in it he be¬ 
queaths his printed books to Dr. Wilson; but his papers must have 
been included in the residue of his property, all of which he left to 
Mr. Henry Miles, whom he describes as a timber-merchant at Ro- 
therbithef. This gentleman married Dr.Pemberton’s niece, by whoih 
he had " two sons, both of age and in perfect health and strength 
£1771.] If any readers of the Philosophical Magazine should be ac¬ 
quainted with their descendants something might probably be learned 
from them. 

It is well known that Dr. Pemberton undertook the publication of 
the third edition of the Principia. Newton entertained so high an 
opinion of his talents' ** that he even solicited Dr. Mead to prevail on 
him to assist him" in the work ||; and he was so well satisfied with the 
care which the editor took in the execution of his task, that, with 
his accustomed generosity',’ he nobly rewarded it^. This engage¬ 
ment, Dr. Pemberton says **, obliged me to be ve^frequently vnth 
him; and as he lived at some distance from me, a great number of 
letters passed between us on, this account.” It is not likely that these 
letters should have been destroyed, and if they could be recovered 
they would form an important addition to our -stock of scientific 
history. The correspondence with Cotes, during the publication of 
the second edition of the Principia, is preserved in Trinity College, 
Cambridge tt, and thus we should have the means.of following New¬ 
ton’s progress to the completion of bis stupendous work. 

iS.-JP. R. 

• V6r.'vi.,p. 570.1 t ’Wilson’s Preface,p.ixvi. 

J In Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey, vol^i. p. 235, Henry hfiles. 
Esq. is recorded as a subscriber in 1788 of lOOf. to me charity-suool at 
Romerhitfae. 

$'Wilson.'p. xxiv. II p.xiii. T/did., p. iiv. 

•• Pre&K to View of Newton’s Piiilosrmhy. 

tt Bishop Monk’s-Life of Bentiey,p. 160. 
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as suasRic acid avd its combinations. 

Examination df Cork. —M. Chevreul baa given the name of suberme 
to cork freed from those sulstances which can be extracted from it 
by digestion in water, alcohol, and aether. •' 

^ther digested upon cork acquires a pale^dlow colour; this s(du- 
tion affords by evaporation a substance which is de]fosited in small 
acicular crystals. This substance resembles a resin, and M. Boussin- 
gault has called it resin of cork. Nitric acid converts it into oxalic 
acid and a substance resembling wax, which M. Chevreul has deno< 
minated cerine. 

Hesin of cork contains « 

Carbon. 0‘824 32 eqs. 

Hydrogen .... 0* 111 = 26 eqs. 

Oxygen. 0‘065 

Suberine partially dissolves in the alkalies; and the alkaline solu¬ 
tion affords a brown precipitate on the addition of an acid. The pre¬ 
cipitate is converted into suberic acid by treating it with nitric acid. 

That' part of the suberine which does not dissolve in the alkalies, 
consists of lignin and a little resin. 

It appears most probable that it is the principle soluble in the al¬ 
kalies, which in the cork gives rise to the production of suberic acid: 
two facts tend to confirm this opinion, one that M. Chevreul has dis¬ 
covered, that the epidermis of the birch produces a large quantity of 
suberic acid; and the other, M. John has found that this epidermis 
is almost entirely soluble in solution of potash. 

The results of the analysis of suberic acid by M. Boussingault indi¬ 
cate nearly the same composition as already given by M. Bussy, viz. 

Anhydrous acid. Hydrated acid. 

Carbon .... 0*612 = ] 6 eqs. Carbon .... 0*557 =s 16 eqs. 

Hydrogen .. 0*076 = 12 eqs. Hydrogen.. 0*079 = 14 eqs. 

Oxygen_ 0*304 = 3 eqs. Oxyg^- 0*364 = 4 eqs. 

Suberic aether may be prepared by heating a mixture' of 4 parts of 
alcohol, 1 part of muriatic acid, and 2 parts of suberic acid. It is 
rather heavier than water/ of a faint smell, and disagreeable taste. It 
is colourless, oleaginous, and boils at 450^ Fahr. Its composition is 

Carbon. 0*627 = 24 eqs. 

Hydrogen_ 0*096 = 22 eqs. 

0.xygen _ 0*276 = 4 eqs. 

But CM H*® O* = C « H‘® O’ + C» H» + H® O. Thus suberic 
aether is subject to the general law which governs the .composition 
of aethers of the same kind. 

By distilling suberic acid and lime at a moderate temperature, 
M. Boussingault has obtained, amongst other products, a volatile oil, 
which possesses the general properties of essential oils. Its odour is 
powerfol and ardmatic. When separated from the hydrocarburets 
with which it is mixed, it boils at 276*8° Fahr.; it does not become 
solid at 18° Fahr., and affords by analysis, ■ 

Carbon. 0*766 = Ideqji. ' ' 

Hydrogen_ 0*108 = 14 eqs. 

Oxygen. 0*126 = 1 eq. 
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The specific f;ravity of its vapour ascertained by the method of M. Do* 
mas found to be 4*392. /The formula, C'° H‘^ O, compared to that 
of suberic acid, H** O*^, presents a remarkable relation, showing 
that the essential oil obtained by the action of lime on suberic acid 
differs from the acid only in containing 3 eqs. less of oxygen : ac* 
cordingly when this oh is exposed to the air it becomes distinctly 
acid. 

When the essential oil is treated with nitric acid, violent action en> 
sues, and it is converted into suberic acid. ^.It will now be seen that 
the volatile oil obtained from suberic acid presents a certain analogy 
to the essential oil of alm 9 nds,which MM. Liebig and Woehler consider 
as a hydruret of the radicle of benzoic acid. If we suppose the ra^ 
dicle of^nberic acid to be O, then the volatile oil, the formula 

of which is C‘® O, may be likewise represented byC*“H'®0 + H® j 
in this case it will be a hydruret of suberyle. The production of a 
body analogous to hydruret of suberyle by the mode described above 
is not easily explained. It only appears in a general manner, that 
under certain influences, an organic acid ma^ be reduced at the ex* 
pense of its own elements, and may be iiiodihed in such a manner 
that the result of this modification shall be a less oxygenized body, 
approaching in its nature to the radicle of the acid.— L'Institut, Jan. 
27,1836. 


PHLORIDZINE. 

_ • 
MM. de Koninck and Stas have discovered a new organic substance 

in the barks of the apple, pear, and wild cherry, which they call phlo- 
ridzine, from ^\oios, bark, and pi^a, root; these chemists having ob* 
tained it from the cortical part of the root of these trees. When pure 
it is of a dead white colour, and commonly crystallized in silky needles j 
it is very slightly soluble^in water, but it increases in solubility by an 
increase of temperature, dissolving to any extent in water at 21 2°. 
Persulphate of iron colours its solution brown, and throws down a 
yellow precipitate, whilst the protosulphate does not act upon it. 
Pbloridzine may be obtained by boiling the bark in water for 4 or 5 
hours, and repeating the bbiling for 2 hours. By leaving the solution 
in convenient vessels for about 36 hours, the phloridzine will be de¬ 
posited in brown crystals on the sides of the vessel. It may be ob¬ 
tained in larger quantity and in greater purity by digesting the bark 
with warm alcohol for 7 or 8 hours and distilling the alcohol ,* by 
standing for 24 hours the phloridzine will be deposited. Its compo¬ 
sition is stated at 14 eqs. of carbon, 9 of oxygen, and 18 of hydrogen. 
— L'Institut, Feb. 3, 1836. 


THEBAIA, A NEW ALKALI IN OPIUM. 

M. Couerbe discovered this new substance in the solution from 
which the muriates of morphia and codeia had been separated by 
Gregory’s process. It was separated by its discoverer in the following 
manner: the mother waters above mentioned were evaporated to the 
consistence of a syrup; this contains bimeconate of Time, moiphia, 
narceia, meconin, narcotina, and thebaia: muriatic acid is to be added, 
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to separate a black fatty matter containingiilinic aeid; which is removed 
by a skimmer from the surftice of the licjbid. To the solution th'tj# 
purified, ammonia is to be added, which occasions a black deposit of 
morphia and thebaia. This precipitate is to be dried, pohrdered, and 
treated Vrith boiling mther, in which the'thebai^, though only slightly 
soluble, dissolves. When the aether is separated by distillation, the 
thebaia is deposited in small reddish crystals, which are to be purified 
by boiling in alcohol with animal charcoal. It is then to be d»soIved 
in aether, and by spontaneous evaporation crystals are obtained. 

Thebaia, thus prepared, is perfectly white, strongly alkaline, and 
soluble in alcohol and aether. In the first lii^uid it crystallizes, like 
the sugar of grapes, in small mammillated crystals, but in the i^econd, 
in brilliant mt rhombic crystals. When heated to about ^66” it 
fuses, and does not solidify till its temperature is reduced to 130’’} 
whereas narcotina fuses at 338° and solidifies at 266°. Codeia 
fuses at 302°, and meconin at 194°. By fusion, thebaia loses 4 per 
cent., or two equivalents of water. Concentrated acids convert it into 
a resinous substance, whereas when properly diluted, they combine 
and form crystallizable salts with it. By friction it becomes nega¬ 
tively electrical. 

It is composed, according to M. Couerbe, of 

Carbon. 71*976 ss 25 equivalents'] 

Azote . 6*385 = 2 do. i , 

Hydrogen.... 6*460 =: 27 do. rnearly. 

Oxygen .... 15-279 = 4 do. J 

M. Couerbe gives the following table of the colours produced by 

agitating the peculiar substances of opium in a bottle with sulphuric 
acid and air. Nitric acid oxidizes them so rapidly that the progress 
of the oxidation cannot be followed. The experiment is to be made 
in a four-ounce phial, with six grains of the^substance, with nearly 
half an ounce of sulphuric acid containing p^ric acid : strong agita¬ 
tion is to be employed. At first the colour is not very deep; but it is 
developed in a few minutes. 

Thebaia is rendered instantly red, becoming deeper and deeper by 
time; when examined in thin portions the%o]our has a yellowish tint. 

Narcotina, at first yellow, and remains so for seven or eight minutes, 
then becomes red. 

Codeia immediately becomes of a very pale green colour, which 
passes to a verUrum after some time. 

Morphia becomes almost immediately of a green colour. 

Meconin, no immediate effect, but in 24 hours the mixture becomes 
of a superb rose colour. 

Narceia immediately becomes nearly of a mahogany colour. 

Whensulphuric acid, which contains no nitric acid, isempioyed,then 

Thebaia gives a rose-colour, with a shade of yellow ; 

Narcotina, a blood red colour j 

Codeia, a green colour; 

Morphia, a brown colour j 

Meconin, first a turmeric yellow and then i|pd j 

Narceia, a chocolate colour. 


IrUdi^adetahd B^st^Umeom Ar^ks^ 
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M. Co\>eri)e obtained from 40 pounds (FVenoh) of opium, the fol¬ 
lowing products: 

1 ounce of meconin, 

] ^ ounce of codeia, 
ounce of narceia, 

J ounce of thebaia, 

50 ounces of morphia. 

The narcotina, which remained in the marc, was not extracted.-— 
Ann.de Ch. et de P/t.,(Iix.i36. 


ItHW RENAL CALCULUS. 

There has been recently found in the kidney of a young girl 20 
years old, who died'qf a calculous disorder, several calculi which pre¬ 
sent some remarkable particulars. The largest of these calculi 
weighed about 19 grs.; it was rounded, and covered with several ex¬ 
crescences resembling the mulberry calculus. Its composition offers 
an example not yet noticed of the association of oxalate and carbo¬ 
nate of lime, being composed, according to an analysis of M. Bour- 
chardat, of about 0'4 of oxalate of lime, 0*2 of carbonate of lime, and 
colouring matter, blood, and loss 0'4. A notable quantity of iron was 
detected in the organic portion of the calculus.— L’Jnstitut, 24 Fev. 
1836. 


SOLIDIFICATION OF CARBONIC ACID. 

M. Thilorier has read to the Academy of Sciences a memoir con¬ 
taining an account of the means by which he rendered carbonic acid 
solid } and he also gave some details respecting liquid carbonic acid. 

He finds the specific gravity of the liquid acid to be *83, water 
being 1 *; it dissolves in all proportions in alcohol and aether: 
potassium decomposes i;., but the common metals do not. A jet of 
carbonic acid, directed ii^on a spirit thermometer, caused it fall to 
194®* below aero Fahr. The cold would have been still greater if 
the bulb of the thermometer could have been entirely covered by 
the jet. 

The solidification of caibonic acid was effected in the following 
manner: a jet of liquid carbonic acid was received in a glass vial; 
the expansion which it undergoes is about 400 times its original 
volume, and by this so intense a cold is produced that one part of the 
carbonic acid congeals in a white powder and adheres to the glass. 
This powder exists for some minutes, and without any pressure. If 
the finger be placed on solid carbonic acid, the heat converts it into 
gas, the expansion of which repels the finger. A few grains of this 
powder, closed in a vessel, soon expelled the cork. 

Solid carbonic acid contains a little water, which is doubtless derived 
^m the moisture of the mr. In order, however, to remove aU doubts, 
it would be necessary to get rid of the hygrometric moisture, both of 
the air and of the vessels, because it might be saj^Kised that this 

* These are lower temperatures than have ever before been artificially 
produced, and lower also,/we believe, than any which have yet been ob¬ 
served in nature.—EniT. 
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water facilitates the congelation of the acid, as is the case with 

chlorine. ^ 

As to the temperature of this congelation^ it was determined 
using a spirit thermometer graduated to I SZ^vhelow zero, to which 
about 44° must be added for the tube of the thewnome^r which could 
not be cooled, so that the cold observed was rfot less than 231°'*. 

These experiments were verified by commissioners, among whom 
were MM. Thenard and Dulong .—Journal de Chim. Med.^ tome ii. 
p.3. 


ARSENOVINIC AClJi. 

M. Fells D’Arcet has found that when arsenic acid is made to act 
upon alcohol, a new acid, analogous to the sulpRbvinic and phospho- 
vinic'acids, is formed. 

Arsenovinate of barytes is composed of 

Barium. 27-20 

Carbon. 19-21 

Hydrogen. 3*33 

Arsenic. 15*31 

Oxygen . 34-95—100* 


Arsenovinic acid is stated to be formed of 

Calculated. Experiment. 


. 26-6 ■ 24-93 

. 5-6 4-47 

Ak3. 39*4 38*91 

O?.. 29-4—100- 31*69—100* 

Journ. de Chinio Med^f tome ii. p. 1 h 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MARCH 1836. 

Chiswick —March 1. Cloudy: stormy. 2 . Fjne. 3. Showery. 4. Rain: 
windy at night, 5. Fine. 6. Rain. 7. Cloudy. 8^ Rain. 9. Frosty; 
fine. 10. Hazy: drizzly. 11. Fine. 12. Stormy and wet. 13. Fine. 
14, Stormy and wet. 15. Rain: stormy. 16. Very fine. 17. Cloudy and 
win^. 18, 19. Hazy; fine. 20. Very fine. «21. Slight haze. 22. Drizzly. 
23. Hazy: slight rain : windy at night. 24. Fin?. 25. Heavy rain; stormy 
showers, 26, Cold and windy: slight showers. 27. Frosty: fine. 
28. Stormy and wet. 29. Clear and cold; rain. 30. Heavy rain. 
31. Stormy showers: clear and windy. 

Boston. —March 1. Cloudy; rain early a.m. : rain p.m. 2. Fine: rain p.m. 
3. Cloudy. 4. Foggy. 5. Fine: rain early a,m. : rain p.ir. 6. Cloudy, 
7. Fine. 8. Cloudy: rain early a.m. 9. Fine; rain early a.m. 10, Cloudy. 
11, Cloudy; rain p.m. 12 . Fine and stormy: rain p.m. 13, Fine; rain p.m. 
14. Stormy: rain early a.m. 15. Cloudy: rain early a.m. : rain a.m* 

16»Fine. 17. Stormy: rain early a.h. 18 ,19. Cloudy, 20.Fine« 
21 . Clouc^. 22 . Fine: rain p. 23. Cloudy. 24 . Fine: hail-storm p,m. 
25. Rain. 26. Fine and stormy. 27. Fine. 28. Rain. 29. Stormy, 
30. Cloudy; rain a.m. s 1 . Stormy: heavy squall with rain and snow A.tf, 

• 

* See note in the preceding page. 
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LXXVI. On the Mathematical Form of the Gothic Pendent. 
Bif James D. Forbes, JBsy., F.R.S. L. E., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh.* 

[With a Plate.] 

^^HERE are few points in the history of science more cu- 
rious than the display of theoretical skill afforded by the 
masonic works of the darker ages. ,»Wherever the Gothic 
architects derived their knowledge, ^ must have been both 
extensive and sound; and now that the stigma attached to 
the unfortunate appellation of Gothic has in a great measure 
passed away, and it is admitted that pure taste may be shown 
in following other than the Grecian models, we may be per¬ 
mitted to gatlier lessons from these remoter times, tending to 
show that the basis, at least, of what is pleasing in architec¬ 
ture is not of a capricious or ephemeral character, but reposes 
upon the immutable substratum of natural laws. 

When we select the best works which have characterized 
the middle ages, including both the Norman and the pointed 
styles,—but especially the latter, from its earliest introduction 
into Italy during the Imperial decline down to the sixteenth 
century,—we are sometimes at a loss say whether the 
sound mechanical principles employed in such structures have 
been more happily displayed or artfully concealed. To con- 

« 

* Read before the Royal Society ofEdinburgh^ Feb. 1836^; and com¬ 
municated by the Author. % 

'Fhird Series^ VoLS. No. 49. f/ww/* 1886. 2 Y 
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fine ourselves to the Pointed style, we have a beautiful ac¬ 
cordance amongst the^erpetually rising lines of a symmetri¬ 
cal structure. These/carry the eye from the base to the sum¬ 
mit of a building wnh a consciousness that such a general 
disposition of'parts/is conformable to the particular disposi¬ 
tion of details; we have a superposition of less solid upon 
more condensed parts, retreating buttresses and tapered pin¬ 
nacles. Then ihe« peculiar form of the pointed arch, which, 
whilst it leads the eye upwards, has that in it which convinces 
us of its fitness to be ld>ded at the summit, and to bear in 
stately equipoise t,hose spires or towers, which had their 
especial adaptation' lo the objects of the sacred edifices with 
which they were connected. The mutual support afibrded by 
the parts was not only always adequate, but (in the best models) 
amply enough developed to prove to the eye that it was so. 
Pillars are placed where they might have been dispensed 
with, but they are never placed where the eye sees at once 
their inutility. Spandrels of arches are lightened, though 
the voussoirs might have sustained the load; open canopies 
with loaded vertices, though their lightness strikes the eye 
with a pleasing astonishment, are never sufiered to inspire us 
with a dread of instability. 

Yet it often happens that the real sources of security in 
Gothic architecture lis^ve been as carefully kept out of sight, 
as that amount of protection required by the eye was se¬ 
cured*. We are perfectly capable of admiring the interior 
of a groined stone roof, without concerning ourselves much 
with the mode in whiqr. the lateral thrust is opposed. The 
vertical weight is that which chiefly affects our senses, and 
that the walls should appear^ as well as be^ strong enough to 
sustain it. Yet every carpenter knows that the lateral thrust 
of his roof must somchovs or other be resisted. Much more 
so when stone is used, and arches which render the employ¬ 
ment of tie-beams impracticable. The Gothic architects from 
a very early period transferred the pressure to individual 
points of the vertical walls, (for instance, by the beautiful co- 
noidal groining of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge,) and 
sustained the pressures by flying buttresses of the most ele¬ 
gant forms, which conveyed the thrust to the lateral solid but¬ 
tresses, surmounted by those elegant but ponderous pinnacles, 
which whilst they appear to be placed but for ornament, are 
in reality preventing the displacement of these stays, and thus 

r' 

* I find that Mr, Willis, in'his interesting and elegant work on Italian 
Gothic Architecture, haa expressed himself in almost the same terms that 
I have here used. * 
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CO nducing to the great end in view. The supports of the towers 
and spires of churches are in many cai^ quite different from 
those which the eye of the spectator is| taught to consider as 
the real sources of stability. v 

We might say truly of the Gothic arcJiitectSj^* Ars est celare 
artem”; but we have at present rather to do with the cases in 
which it is displayed. Though we are very far from thinking 
that the principles pf taste are in all cases referrible to prin¬ 
ciples of reasoning, we believe that in a vast majority of cases 
they are so, and frequently to mecjjianical principles by no 
means obvious. The tacti —'as distinguished from definite 
knofwledgey —which experience conveys, i^one of the most cu¬ 
rious of our faculties, and we are often astonished on disco> 
vering upon what remote analogies or reasoning our home¬ 
liest conclusions are founded. That there is a point beyond 
which mere logic is unavailable, and where its application 
would be absurd, few will deny: but we must commence with 
the clear conception of a design to be answered, and means 
conspiring to the given end; nor must our superstructure be 
inconsistent with that design, nor opposed to, if it does not 
conspire with, those means. The more obvious conditions, 
of stability mfist be fulfilled; and any ornament interfering 
with them is not only superfluous but displeasing. Every 
conspicuous part must have its apparent use: no portion 
must have a greater share of duty assigned to it than it ap- 
pearSf as well as is, able to sustain. Some of the architects 
of the middle ages delighted in constructing paradoxes in 
stone. They violated the rules of ^|^d taste, because they 
violated the rules of common sense. • Every one sees that he¬ 
lical pillars, if they be what they appear to be, are incapable 
of bearing a heavy load. Short dumpy pillars seem dispro- 
portioned to the chance of their flpxure; very slender ones, 
unless most skilfully grouped, look aS if a touch of the finger 
would bend them at the middle of their length. Orders of ardii- 
tecture of increasing heaviness as we ascend, stone staircases 
which seem hung in air, and leaning towers (if we could con¬ 
ceive that it ever occurred to an architect to execute such a 
monstrosity), would be equal violations of the canons of taste 
and reason. On the other hand, the most moderately expe* 
rienced eve cannot look at a well-balanced building, what¬ 
ever may be its order of architecture, or at a well-trussed 
roof, however simple its materials, without a degree of con¬ 
scious satisfaction, of the cause of which we are for a mo¬ 
ment ignorant Though we do not pretend that the eye can 
detect by mere general experience toe concordance between 
parts which the more refined mechanical problems present, 

2 Y2 
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such as the relation between the intrados wd extrddos of an 
arch, or the form of (in equilibrated dome, yet it so happens 
that our consciousness of fitness and the accuracy of our 
theoretical views desert us nearly at the same moment, and 
that we are dQliged to have recourse to that middle path 
which practical sagacity, long experience, and sound mechanic 
cal views point out. 

Professor Robison, in one of those admirable articles on 
applied science with which he enriched the Entyclopnedia 
BrUannica^ and which i^markably exhibit the characteristics 
just mentioned, after an eloquent appeal on behalf of the dig* 
nity of roofs, has th^ following pertinent remarks. 

“ The Gothic architecture is, perhaps, entitled to the name 
of Rational Architecture, and its beauty is founded on the cha¬ 
racteristic distinction of our species. It deserves cultivation: not 
the pitiful, servile and unskilled copying of the monuments; 
this will produce incongruities and absurdities equal to any 
that have crept into the Greek architecture: but let us ex¬ 
amine with attention the nice disposition of the groins and 
spandrels; let us study the tracery and knots, not as orna¬ 
ments, but as useful members; let us observe how they have 
made their walls like honeycombs, and admire their ingenuity 
as we pretend to admire the instinct infused by the great 
Architect into the bee*.” 

Having had occasion to consider some time ago what should 
be the form of a depending column of uniform material, such 
that the area of section, should always be proportional to the 
weight sustained, 1 waq led by an easy analysis to conclude,, 
that it must be the solid generated by the revolution of the 
logarithmic curve round its axis. The mere imagination of 
such a depending body reminded me of the beautiful pen¬ 
dents of Gothic architecture, which, though we more fre¬ 
quently see them on a small than a large scale, have always 

“ * The Greeks were enabled to execute their colossal buildings only by 
using immense blocks of the hardest materials. The Norman mason could 
raise a building to the skies without using a stone which a labourer could 
not cany to the top on his back. Their architects studied the principles of 
equilibrium; and having attained a wonderful knowledge of it, they in¬ 
dulged themselves in exhibiting remarkable instances. We rail this false 
taste, and say that the appearance of insecurity is the greatest fault. But 
this is owing to our habits: our thoughts may be said to run in a tuooden 
tnun, and certain simple maxims of carpentry are familiar to our imagina¬ 
tion ; and in the careful adherence to these consists the beauty and sym. 
metry of the Greek architecture. Had we been as much habituated to 
the equilibrium of pressure, this apparent insecurity would not have met 
our eye: we woulcf have perceived the strength, and we should have re¬ 
lished the ingenuity.”—^Art. floor, Encyclop, Briiann., Third Edit., vol. xvi. 
p. 463; 10,9. 
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conveyed -to my mind a sense of peculiar elegance; and thb 
notwithstanding that. they occur only ih the later periods of 
Gothic architecture, and are rather cimtemptuously passed 
over by the connoisseur as merely exaggbrated bosses. 

1 have not been able to discover eitmr in practical or de^ 
scriptive works any indication of the ical figure of Gothic 
pendents. I am perfectly satisfied, however, that if they are 
not logarithmic spindles, they dhght to be so. The gradual 
modification of the curve from the long finely tapered ex¬ 
tremity to the point of greatest cursliture, and then the flat 
receding branch, corresponds to a multitude of Gothic details; 
and an exact sketch from the best models 1 have been able 
to procure has led me to the same conclusion. 

it is not to be supposed that the architects could have had a 
curve in view which was not known until long after the termi¬ 
nation of the real Gothic sera; 1 conceive that it was merely 
a rude approximation to that figure which might satisfy the 
eye by exhibiting some parity between the area of the co^ 
hering surfaces and tHe mass to be sustained. When we come 
to reflect upon extreme cases, this supposition of the judge¬ 
ment exercised by the eye will not appear extravagant. A' 
depending cylinder seems heavy at its lower part, because the 
area of section is disproportioiied to the weight it has to sus¬ 
tain, and hence the upper part will appear weak and con¬ 
tracted ; for, if the depending mass be loaded until the limits 
of cohesion are passed, rupture must take place there. Any 
body materially increasing inferiorly v»ould be still more diS^ 
pleasing. A uniform cone with the! apex downwards will, 
1 believe, strike every one as overlo&ded near its centre, and 
every figure having its concavity directed towards its axis 
would be still more disagreeable. The form, therefore, must 
be concave outwardly, and we may^easily imagine how the 
abstraction of matter from the middle of the depending cone, 
and the transfer of it towards its upper and lower extremities, 
might produce a curve similar to the logarithmic. This 
figure, in fact, embraces the essential part of what Professor 
Robison calls ratidnal architecture,—sufiBciency without re¬ 
dundancy: the section on which strength depends increases 
in proportion to the mass to be sustained. 

We may observe also that since the lower extremity shoulti 
be indefinitely extended (the curve besoming asymptotic,) 
the eye could not be satisfied by an abrupt termination; there 
is consequently always an inferior expansion which may seem 
to replace the asymptotic part of the spindle removed, and 
without which the termination might appear abrupt. 

One characteristic of the Gothic architecture is unity of dei> 
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sign. We accordingly find the peculiar figure of the pen¬ 
dent carried into the' minuter depending ornaments for the 
sake of symmetry; though the scale is almost too small to re¬ 
quire the curve of equm strength to satisfy the eye. It is 
quite obvious'opO) tha^t to reversevthe case we have described, 
and to make masses of the form of pendents resting on their 
smaller bases to sustain weights, is equally repugnant to the 
principles of good arc^itectifre and good ^ense. 

In all cases the strength actually given to pendents enor¬ 
mously exceeds that requisite for their cohesion. It appears 
from the following simple analysis that the modulus or sub¬ 
tangent of the logarithmic curve, must, in order exactly to 
prevent rupture, be equal to twice the modulus of cohesion 
of the substance in feet. 

** Required the figure of a depending body which shall be 
just within the limit of cohesion at every part of its length.” 
Let s* represent the area of its section corresponding to any 
point J? in a given vertical ascending line. Since the condi¬ 
tion infers that the increase of section shall be in a constant 
ratio to the increased volume of the solid, 

ad. ^ dx 


{a being a constant); and integrating 

X = a . hyp. log 5® + c. 

If we assume the body to be a solid of revolution, and like¬ 
wise that the variable radius r shall become equal to unity 
when a;- ss 0, we shall^have for the corrected integral 

X 5^ 2 a. hyp. log r. 

Hence the contour of the pendent will be a logarithmic curve, 
whose subtangent = 2 a. 

Now, since it [is required that the increment of cohering 
surface shall be just capable of supporting the increment of 


mass, we must have the quantity 


dx 


or a, equal to the mo- 


dtdus of cohesion of the substance employed expressed in 
linear measure. Consequently the subtangent is equal to twice 
the modulus of cohesion, and for a sell-supported body of 
uniform thickness, the measure of the one and the other would 
be the same. 

In the cases of Wl}ite marble and Portland stone the moduli 
of cohesion have been stated at 1542 and 945 feet respec¬ 
tively. Thd subtangents would, therefore, be 3084 and 1^0 
feet. We may thence calculate the logarithm of 2 upon those 
scales, or the vertical height in which the radius of the section 
doubles itself. This Mlill be found to be 2138 feet in the case 
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of white ntarble, and IS 10 feet in that of Portland stone*. 
In a pendent n times the necessary strength r will be doubled 
in the nth part of the above intervals. * 

Explanation of Plate IV. 

Fig. 1. Gothic Pendent. 

Fig. 2. Pendents of Uniform Strength: a^ of Portland 
Stone; h, of White Marble. 

Edinburgh, January IS, 18.36. 

LXXVII. Experimental and Physical Researches in Electri¬ 
city and Magnetism. By the Rev. Ritchie, 

EL.D., P,R.S-j Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Rx>yal 
Institution and in the University of lMndon.\ 

1 AS soon as the magneto-electric spark and shock were 
obtained, it must have been observed that the size of 
the spark increased with the length of the coil employed, and 
afterwards diminished till it at length disappeared. The 
physiological effects are also exceedingly feeble with a short 
coil, and continue to increase by increasing the length of the 
wire long after the spark has attained its maximum bright¬ 
ness. In experimental research, and particularly in public 
lectures, it is very convenient to obtain both effects from the 
same magnet and revolving lifter. This is easily and expedi¬ 
tiously accomplished by the following arrangement, which will 
be understood by simply inspecting the annexed figure. 

A B is the hollow axis,* C D the sol,id axis passing through 
the former, metallic contact being pi^vented by a cylinder of 
wood. B is the disc of 
copper or platina dipping 
into the mercury contained 
in the cell F, and G the 
star or point dipping into 
the pell H. Two copper 
wires having their ends 
formed into a close spiral 
by rolling them round a 
tnick wire are soldered to 
the hollow and solid axis at 

B and C. The revolving lifter of soft iron is considerably longer 

* 

* If denote the logarithm of 3 upon the scald in question, and M the 
modulus of the common system, we snail have 

~ It 

Whence these numbers are computed. * 

f Communicated by the Author. 
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than those commonly employed, and made of a tube of iron 
instead of a solid mass. A cmitinuous coil of eighty or a hun¬ 
dred yards, or even mtore according to the effect intended to be 
produced, is rolled about one of the ends, whilst two or three 
coils of thirty,'^forty, or fifty yards long are rolled about the 
other end. The ends of the last are collected together and 
soldered to a thick wire which fits into the cylinder formed 
by the spiral, each -end of the single coil h^ing terminated by 
similar pieces. 

When brilliant phienOmena of light are required, we fix a 
star of platina foil on the solid axis, and if we wish to double the 
effect we fix another similar star on the hollow axis, and con¬ 
nect the ends of the compound coil with the two axes by means 
of the spiral cylinder. If we wish to exhibit chemical or phy¬ 
siological effects we connect the continuous c6il, or employ 
both coils as a continuous one. 

When the short coil is employed the light is exceedingly 
brilliant and the shock scarcely sensible; with the long coil 
the light is feeble, but the shock unpleasantly powerful, even 
without wetting the hands. 

The following simple addition to the revolving lifter will 
supersede the apparatus which I formerly described for de¬ 
tonating a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen by the magneto¬ 
electric spark^. D E is a thick copper or brass wire, about 
the size of a quill, and bent into the annexed form. It is 
screwed into the end of the brass axis so as to have good me¬ 
tallic contact. £P i^ a wire having a loop at £ through 
which the wire passes, tlie other end resting on a small disc, 
of copper connected with>tbe wire W. T is a glass tube open 
at the lower end and closed at the other by a sound cork, or 
a piece of wood cemented in it. The wire W dips into the 
interior compartment F oif the cup for holding mercury. A 
small spiral spring is fixed on the wire a little above P in order 
to secure good contact with the disc of copper. When the lifter 
is made to revolve, the end of the wire is raised from the*disc 
at every revolution, and a brilliant spark appears at the point 
F, which will detonate a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in¬ 
troduced into the tube. 

Though these facts, which I have endeavoured to illustrate 
by an improved apparatus, are generally known, 1 am not 
aware that any theory has been proposed to account for the 
striking difference between the physical and the chemical or 
physiologicsl effects. 

The undulatory theory of light is already established on so 
firm a basis, that we may employ it in the explanation of all 

• [See Load, and Eflinb. Pliil. Mag., vol. iv. p. 106.—Enix.] 
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phsenomena in which light is in any way evolved. It is univer** 
sdly admitted that nothing passes from the pCTmanent mag^ 
net to the lifter when temporary ma^etism is induced on the 
latter. It is also admitted that nothing passes from the lifter 
to its surrounding coil when voltaic eleftricityinduced on 
the latter. The polarity of the electricity essentially belong* 
ing to the soft iron is rapidly changed by the change of poles 
in the soft iron hor*|jeshoe lifter. The electricity thus thrown 
into a rapid vibratory state must derange the stable equili¬ 
brium of the electricity belonging to the coil of copper wir^ 
Hence if this wire or the circuit be suddenly broken, which is 
the case when one of the points leaves the mercury, the rapid 
motion of the electricity at the point of separation must com¬ 
municate a corresponding rapid vibration to die electric fluid 
contained in the surrounding air, and consequently to the ele^ 
trie fluid contained in the humours of the eye, retina, optic 
nerve, and brain, which will be followed by the sensation of 
light. 

The appearance and indefinite continuance of the^ mag¬ 
neto-electric light, without deriving supply from any foreign 
source, thus affords a powerful argument in favour of the . 
undulatory theory of light, whilst it appears to me an unan¬ 
swerable objection to the Newtonian doctrine. As long as 
the lifter is made to revolve, light of the same degree^ of 
brilliancy continues to emanate. We can conceive this motion 
continued for ever; so that the light, according to the New¬ 
tonian theory, lurking in -a small co{^er wire and actually 
given out, would ultimately surpass^^ll the light which has 
been given out by the sun since the ciseation of the world. For 
an infinite number of sparks, however minute, will constitute 
an infinite light; whereas the whole light given out by the 
sun since the ci’eation is only a very limited quantity. Since 
gold-leaf placed in the circuit is defla^ated, and a fine platina 
wire heated red hot, these effects are obviously produced by 
the rapid vibration of the electricity or eethe7*' essentially be- . 
longing to them* The metals then are obviouslyby 
their &vofi heat, an unanswerable argument against the cheimcal 
theory of caloric. 

2. In order to account for the production of the physicafand 
physiological effects by wires of diflerent lengths, we must take 
into view the striking difference between good and imperfect 
conductors of voltaic electricity. The metals not only con¬ 
duct much better than liquids, but also convey tlie vibratory 
wave thuch quic1cet\ In the case pf a short conductor the 
whole electricity belonging to it has polarity induced on it in 
an indefinitely short period; and alsa returns to its natural 
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state with e:i;treme rapidity. To produce a sensati(H)i the ex¬ 
citing cause must continue to act for a certain length of time 
depending on the deycacy of the organ. The eye being the 
most delicate is affected by a series of vibrations continuing 
during a very«short period; and hence a comparatively short 
wire formed into a coil will exhibit light when the circuit is 
broken before any sensible shock is experienced. 

By continuing to lengthen the coil the series of vibrations 
will continue durii^ A longer period, but'they may not follow 
each other with sufficient rapidity to constitute light. When 
any part of the body is rilaced in the circuit when the metallic 
contact is broken, the electricity belonging to that part of the 
body is suddenly forced into a corresponding polar arrange¬ 
ment accompanied by that jieculiar sensation termed a sfFock. 
Hence in the case of five or six feet of imperfectly conducting 
substances, such as the liquids of the body, a certain length of 
time must be required to allow the induction to take place. 

3. If these views be correct, the electric fluid instead of 
being an imponderable agent possesses one of the essential 
properties of ponderable matter. When a body is put in 
motion it will communicate a portion of its motion to other 
matter, but not without Josing a corresponding quantity of 
its own motion. Hence, agreeably to tlie experiments of 
Mr. Faraday, when the electricity of one wire is forced to induce 
electric polarity on that belonging to another wire, the mo¬ 
mentum of the first sufi^rs a corresponding reduction. Again, 
the motion of the electricity of a wire towards a state of po¬ 
larity will continue after^the inducing cause has been removed, 
thus exhibiting in anothi^r point oi riew the same property of 
ponderable matter, viz. the inertia of matter, or in this case its 
tmidency to continue in motion after the impulse which first 
produced the motion has ^ceased. 

If these views be correct we have no right to expect that 
bodies at different temperatures, or differently electrified or 
magnetized, will have different weights, since in each of these 
states they contain exactly the same quantity of pondet'ohle 
and improperly called imponderable matter. 

It is a well-known fact that we receive a more powerful 
shock when electricity is being induced on the body than 
when the induced electricity is returning to its natural state. 
This is what might be expected from considering the energy 
and quantity of the exciting agents employed, these being 
either a powerful voltaic battery, or the immense quantity of 
electricity put in ra[)id njotion in a large mass of soft iron. 

If these views be correct again, it is obvious that as we hear 
by means of vibrations^ so we see by means of vibrations, we 
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are warmed by means of vibrations^ and we receive an dectric^ 
shock by the sudden vibrations excited in the elastic fluid 
essentially belonging to our own bodies.' 


- ...- ■ -- ' ■ " ■ .. !tM fJ.- 
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LXXVIII. Oti a New Formula for solving the ProUetn <f 
Interpolation in a Manner applicable to Physical InvestigO^ 
Horn, By M. C\uchy.* ^ 

TN the application of analysis to geometry, physics^ atid 
astronomy, the questions which, present themselves for 
solution are of two kinds. First, it is required to find the 
general laws of the figures or the phtenOmena, that ist the 
general form of the equations which exist among the diflerent' 
variables: for instance, between the coordinates of curves and 
their surfaces; between the velocities, the times, and the spaces 
described by bodies in motion, &c.: secondly, to determine 
the numerical values of the arbitrary constant quantities which 
enter into the expression of these laws, that is, the values of 
the unknown coefficients contained in the equations. Among 
the variables we usually distinguish, as is well known, those 
which may vary independently of one another, and are there- ‘ 
fore called independent variables, from those which are de¬ 
rived from them by the resolution of the several equations, 
and which are named functions of the independent variables. 
Let us consider a particular function of tlie latter kind, and 
suppose that it is derived from the independent variables by. 
means of an ^uation or' formula which contains a certain, 
number of coefficients. An equal nuffiber of observations or 
experiments, each of which will afford a particular value 
of the function answering to a particular system of values 
of tile independent varialnes, will be sufficient to enable us to 
determine the numerical values of alljthese coefficients; and, 
these values being determined, we may easily obtain such new 
values of the function as will correspond with new systems of 
values of the independent variables, and thus solve that which 
is called the problem of interpolation. If, for example, the 
ordinate of a curve be expressed as a function of the abscissa 
by means of an equation containing three coefficients, it will 
be sufficient to know three points of the curve, that is to say, 
three particular values of the ordinate corresponding with 
three particular values of the abscissa, in.order to determine 
the three coefficients. When these are determined the curve 
may be easily traced by points, if we calculate the coordinates 
of so many points in the arcs of the* curve lying between the 
given points, as we wish to ascertain. ’ 

» 

* Translated from a lithograph circulated by the Author. 
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Thus, when viewed in its whole extent, the problem of in¬ 
terpolation consists in determining the coefficients or arbi¬ 
trary constants contained in the expression of the general 
laws of figure^ or phsenomena, on the supposition that at least 
an equal number of joints is given in the former or an equal 
number of observations or experiments made upon the latter. 
In a great number of questions these arbitrary constants enter 
only m the first degree into the equations containing them. 
This is precisely what happens when a function is capable of 
being developed in a converging series arranged according4o 
the ascending or descending powers of an independent variable, 
or to the sines and cosines oi the multiples of an arc. '.fhen 
the question is, to determine the coefficients of such of the 
terms of the series as cannot be disregarded without giving 
cause to fear that a sensible error in the values of the function 
may be the consequence. Among the small number of formulae 
that have been proposed for this purpose the most worthy of 
notice are,—that derived from the calculus of finite differences 
but applicable only when the different values of the indepen¬ 
dent variable are equi-different among themselves,—and that 
of Lagrange, which, whatever these values be, can be applied 
to series arranged according to the ascending powers of the 
independent variable. However, the latter formula itself be¬ 
comes more and mure complicated in proportion as it is found 
desirable to retain a greater number of the terms of the series 
in which the function is developed; and what is still more 
annoying is, that the approximate values of the different orders 
corresponding with the different cases in which we should 
keep, first one term of the series, then two, then three, &c., 
are obtained by calculations almost independent of one 
another; so that each new approximation, far from being ren¬ 
dered easier, is more tedious and laborious than those which 
precede. Struck with these inconveniences, and led by my 
investigations respecting the dispersion of light to turn my 
attention anew to the problem of interpolation, I have been 
so fortunate as to find for its solution a new formula, which, 
both in respect to the certainty of the results and the facility 
with which they are obtained, seems to me to possess such 
decided advantages over the others, that 1 have no doubt it 
will soon be generally employed by all persons devoted to the 
cultivation of the ptiysical and the mathematical sciences. 

In order to give an idea of this formula, I suppose that a 
function of x represented by y is developed in a converging 
series arranged according to the ascending or descending 
powers of or according to the sines and cosines of the mul¬ 
tiples of an arc <r, or, more generally, according to other fuiic- 
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tions of X which I shall riepresent by f (;c) = th x (a’) = *’» 
= w; so that we have 

* « 

( 1 .) ^ = au + bv + cw where a, ... are 

constant coefficients. 

Now, the question is, 1st, how matty terme* of the second 
member of the eauation (1.) are to be employed, in order to 
obtain a value ot ^ so approximate that the difference Ive- 
tween it and the exact value may be wery small, and capable 
of being compared with the errors to which the observations 
are liable; 2ndly, to determine in numbers the coefficients of 
the terms retained, or, in other words, to find the approxi¬ 
mate value just mentioned. The data of the problem consist 
of a sufficient number of values of p represented by 


yii 2/1* .y»> 

and corresponding with an equal number (n) of values of x 

represented by •r, yX,,. x„, and, consequently, with an 

^ual number of values of each of the functions u, v, Wj . 

These several values of the functions I shall represent by ' 

. . Un for the function u; 

n,, V, , . v„ for the function v; 

Wp Wg, . for the function w ; Bcc. 

Thus we shall have for the solution of the problem, the num¬ 
ber (n) of equations of the first degree among the unknown 
coefficients a,b,c . 

f ss au' + bv + craf -{■ . 

( 2 .) ~ . 

Li/» = «“»+ + CW.+ . 

and if vve put i to represent generally any one of the whole 

numbers I, 2,./<, these equatiens will all be comprised 

in the general formula 

(3.) p, ss aui + bvi + cWi + ...... 

The first approximation will be made by neglecting the 
coefficients b, c, &c., or, what amounts to the same thing, by 
reducing the series, which the equation contains, to its first 
term. Then the general approximate value of y will be 


( 4 ,.) y r=. a’x\ ^ 

and to determine the coefficient (a) we shall have the system 
of the equations 

(5.) y\ =<*«), .— ot<„. 

The difierent values of a that can be deduced from the 
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eqtratioiis (5.) would, whether considered s^Mrately or in 
combination with one another, be all precisely equal) if tlie 
particular values of y‘which we suppose to be furnished by 
observation were rigorously exact But they arc not so; for 
actual observation is inevitably liable to errors confined within 
certain limits, and this consideration renders it advisable so to 
combine the equations among themselves that, in the most 
unfavourable cases, the. effect produced on the value of the 
coefficient a by the errors committed in respect to the values 
of yIt 1/it ••• 5/«t may be the least possible. Now the different 
combinations that can be made of the equations (5.) in order 
to derive from them h new equation of the first degree in re¬ 
ference to o, will all furnish values of a comprised in the gen 
neral formula 


( 6 .) 


a - + ^ 3.^3 + 




ttj + A-, + . 

which we obtain by adding together the equation (5.), mem¬ 
ber by member, and multiplying them respectively by the con¬ 
stant factors At], ... K. It is still further to be observed, 
that, as the value of a determined by the equation (6.) does not 
vary, while we cause the factors ... to vary simulta¬ 

neously in the same ratio, it is clear that the greatest among 
these factors (the sign not being taken into account) may al¬ 
ways be considered os reduced to unity. 

Finally, let it be observed that if we represent by 






n9 


the errors committed in> the observations and the values of 

) ^3 ’*> ^0 respectively, the formula (6.) will furnish an ap¬ 
proximate value of a, the difference between which and the 
true value will be 

t 

(7 ) A^x 8i -f- A^3 gg -t~ . 

^1 Ml + A'jj+ ...... kfftf. 

It is now necessary to choose Atj , k^, ... k„ such that, in the 
most unfavourable cases, the numerical value of the expression 
(7.) may be the least possible. 

Let us represent by 

the sum of the several numerical values of that is to say, 

what the polynomial ± ± ± . + tin becomes 

when we so dispose of each sign in it that each term will be 
})ositive. 

Let us represent by • S g^ not the sum of the numerical 
values ofg|, tit H ••• gnfbut what the sum Sa, becomes when 









soitnng thfi of 



ip it we substitute for each value of tb.e correspoiuling 
value of fi. If we reduce to + i or to —1 each of the cbr 
eibcients ... so choosing,the signs that in the 

denominator of the fraction (7.) all the terms may be positive) 
this fraction will be reduced to . • 

» s«, ’ 

and it will afford a tiumerical value, attnost, equal to the ratio 




if we represent by S the sum yf the numerical values of 


tij or, in other words, that of S e, in the case which is least 
favourable. On the other hand, by assigning to k ^, k^ ... k^ 
unequal values the greatest of which (the signs not l^ing taken 
into account) may be unity, we shall obtain for the denominator 
the fraction (7.) a quantity whose numerical value will evi¬ 
dently be lower than Sa^, while that of the numerator may 
ascend even to the limit S ; and this will actually happen if 
the errors ei, Sg, ... be all of no amount, except that one 
which is multiplied by a factor equal (the sign being disre¬ 
garded) to unity. Hence it follows that the greatest error tO 
be apprehended in respect to the value of a determined by 
means of the formula (6.) will be the least possible if we put 

generally £ as + 1, 


choosing the signs in such a manner that, in the polynomial, 

A-, ?/j 4- ^2 “* + . + f» "»> terms may be positive. 

Then the formula (6.) will give • 



(S_y< being what the sum S becomes when in it we siilisti- 
tute for each value of the corresponding value of y<,) and 
the equation (4.) will become 


( 10 .) 


2 / = 


u 


Sui 


Sy<. 


If, as an abbreviation, we put (11.) a = —, we shall 

o Uf 

have 

( 12 .) = 

If we supposed generally u = 1, the Equation (4.) reduced 
to ^ 0 would indicate that the value of is constant; and 

as we should then have 


a. 


H \ 1 

— = —, the formula (12.) would give . 
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"We should then take as the approximate value of y the 
arithmetical mean between theobserved values; and the greatest 
error to be apprehended would be less for this than for any 
other approximate value. This property of arithmetical means, 
together with tl^e facility with which they are calculated, com¬ 
pletely justifies the preference usually given to them in the 
valuation of those arbitrary constants which can be deteri^kied 
directly by observation. , 

Let Ay be now what is wanting to complete the approxi¬ 
mate value of y furnished by the equation (12.), so that we 
have 

(13.) ^y^»Sy, + Ay. 

Let us also put 

(14.) w = a 4- A t>, W> = « S + Ak), &c. ... 
we shall derive from the formula (3.) 

(IS.) Syi = aiiuf + bSvi + c SWfi &c.... 
then from this last multiplied by a and subtracted from the 
equation (1.), we obtain 

(16.) Ay = 1 = bAv + c Aw + &c. ... 

Moreover,.let us represent by A;/,-, An<, A w<what the 

values of «, Aw, A», Aw, deduced from the equations (11.), 
(13.), and (14.), become when for J7we substitute i being 
one of the integers 1.2...M. If the values of Ay ^, Ay^ ••• A?y,-, 
arc very small, and capable of being compared with the inevi¬ 
table errors of the observations, it will be useless to proceed 
to a second approximation, and we may rest satisfied with the 
approximate value of y afforded by the e(}uation (12.). If the 
contrary takes place, it w‘ill be sufficient, in order to obtain a 
new approximation, if we do with the formula (16.) as in the 
first approximation we have done with the formula (1.). This 
being supposed, let us rejn^sent by 

S'Au, 

the sum of the numerical values of AVi, and by 


S'Aj^,-, S'Aw,. &c. 

the polynomials into which the sum S’Aw^ is changed, when 
for each value of A »,• we substitute the corresponding value 

of Ayi or of A w,. 

In fine, let 



If we can without a sensible error disregard in the series 
the coefficient (c) of the.third term and those of the following 
terms, we must take as^the approximate value of A y, 





solvit^ike FrtMm of bHef^lation. 

(18«) ^ S* ‘ • 

Let be the remainder of the second order which is -re- • 
(]aired to complete this approximate value^ and let us there* 
fore put 

(19.) + A2^. / 

Le^s in like manner put 

(2* Ate = /3 S'Ate^ + A^te, &c. ... 

• • 

We shall derive successively from the formula (16.) 

(21.) Ayj = iAuj4-cATJ% + &c. ... 

(22.) S'A^< = 6S'Ai>i+ cS'AWi, &c. ... 

and from this last, multiplied by ^ and deducted from the 
equation (19-), we obtain 

(23.) A®// = r A®te +, &c. ... 

Let Pi, A*yj, A’iVi ...... be what the values of /3, A®_y, A*t», 

derived from the equations (I7.)> (19*)» (20.)^ become when 

for x we substitute x,-, i being one of the integers 1.2... n. 
If the values of A®,yj, A®^^ ... A*^„ be very small, and capa¬ 
ble of being cottipared with the errors incident to the obser¬ 
vations, it will be useless to proceed to a new approximation, 
and we may be contented with the approximate value of Aj/ 
furnished by the equation (18.). If it happen otherwise we 
shall obtain a third approximation by operating upon the 
formula (23.) as we have done in the nrst approximation on 
the formula (1.). By continuing this process we shall obtain 
the following rule. * • 

The unknown quantity y, a function^ of the variable quan¬ 
tity X, being supposed capable of being developed in a con¬ 
verging series 

(L) aw + dv + CIV . 

in which u, n, to represent given functions of the same variable, 
if we know n particular values of y corresponding with n par¬ 
ticular values (jr,, x^,,., j?,) of jr: if moreover we represent 

by i anyone of the whole numbers 1,2, 3 ... n and by yi, u,-, 
Vi... what^, u, V, ... become when for x we substitute ; then, 
in order to obtain a sufficient approximation to the general 
value of^, we shall first determine the coefficient a by means 
of the formula 

(II.) u = a Sut, 

(in which S«< represents the sum of the •numerical values of 
Ui,) and the difference of the first order Ay by means of the 
formula 

(III.) y = uSy,+ i^y. 

If the particular values of Ay represented by , A ^2 •'** 
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Aj/„ can be compared with the errors of observation, we may 
disregard and reduce the approximate value of y to 

In the contrary case we shall determine /3 by means of the 
formulae \ • 

(IV.) V = aSuj + Ay, Au=s/3S'Ay<, 

(S'A Vi being the sum of the numerical valpes of A ,) ami the 
difference of the second order (A*_y) by means of the formula 

(V.) A_y =» ^ S'Aj^ + A®^. 

If the particular values of A*j/ represented by A*.Vi, 

... A®^b may be set olF against the errors of observation, we 
shall be able to neglect A®_y, and therefore to reduce the ap¬ 
proximate value of y to a. Si/,- -4- C S' A i/,-; but if they can¬ 
not, we shall determine y by means of the formulae 

(VI.) w? == a S «)<-f-A w, A w =/3 S'A TO; + A® U), A*™ 

=:ySI'A‘^Wi. 

(S"A*w,- being the sum of the numerical values of A*w<,) 
and the difference of the third order (A'*^) by means of the 
formula 

(VII.) A®y = 7 S"A®j/, 4 - A®j/, &c. 

Thus, in short, by supposing the coefficients «, /3, y ... de¬ 
termined by the system of the equations (II.), (IV.), (VI.), &c. 
we shall calculate the several orders of differences represented 
by A_y, A*_y, A®_y.. or, rather, their particular values cor¬ 

responding with the values (.rj, Xg, ...) of the variable x, 
until we arrive at a difference the particular values of which 
may be set off against the unavoidable errors of observation. 
Then it will be sufficient to represent as zero the value of this 
difference deduced from Ahe system of the equations (III.), 
(V.), (VII.)... in order to obtain a sufficient approximation to 
th^eneral value of y. 

This general value will be then 

y — a Syi , or yss a Sy, + |3 S' Aj/j... &c. 
according as we shall be able, without a sensible error, to re¬ 
duce the series (I.) to its first term or its first two terms, &c. 
Now, if we call the number of terms retained m, the problem 
of interpolation will be resolved by the formula 

(VIII.) y = a Syi + /3 S' Ayi + y S" A®^, + &c., 
the second member being continued to the term which con¬ 
tains A"~'_y<. 

It is necessary to observe, that from the formulae (II.), (III.), 
(IV.), (V.), (VI.) (VI 5 .) ... we derive not only 
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(IX.) S«< = 1, SjS, = », S'j3< = 1; Sy, = p, S'y< =s v; 

S 'y* s= 1, &c., 

but also • 

(X.) o; S Ate, = w; S A*w,= »; S'A*w, =* v, &c., 

and , / 

(XL) S A_y, = 0; S A*^, =5 0; S'A®^, = 0; S'A’^,= 0... 

Tliipsc latter formulae are so many equations of condition 
which must be satis^ed by the particular values of a, /3, y... 
as well as by those of the several orders of differences of 
te, u, te... ; and hence it follows that in the calculation of these 
particular values we cannot commit £n error of a single figure 
without being apprised of it by the bare fact of the equa¬ 
tion of condition ceasing to be verified. 

The advantages of the new furmulm of interpolation are the 
following: 

1 st. i’hey are applied to the development by series, what¬ 
ever be the law according to which the different terms are 
deduced from one another, and whatever be the values, equi- 
diff'erent or not, of the independent variable. 

2 nd. The new formulae are of very easy application, espe¬ 
cially when logarithms are employed in the calculation of the 
ratios a, /8, y ... and in that of the product of those ratios by 
the sums of the several values of the functions or their differ¬ 
ences. Then, in fact, all the operations are reduced to addi¬ 
tions and subtractions. 

3rd. By means of these formula: the successive approxima¬ 
tions arc made with a constantly increasing facility, as the se¬ 
veral orders of differences continually decrease. 

4th. They allow us to introduce at* once into the calcula¬ 
tion the numbers furnished by all the given observations, and 
thus to add to the exactness of the results by making a great 
number of experiments subservient Jto this object. 

5th. They possess this advantage also, that, on every new 
approximation, the values which they furnish for the coeffi¬ 
cients a, 5, c are precisely those in which the greatest error to 
be apprehended is the least possible. 

6 th. Our formulae indicate of themselves the moment when 
the calculation ought to cease by then giving differences com¬ 
parable with the errors of observation. 

7 th. The quantities which they determine satisfy equations 
of condition which do not allow the least fault of calculation 
to be committed wjthout being almost instantly perceived. 

In the new mathematical exercises there will be found nu¬ 
merous applications of the formulae jof interpolation. 1 shall 
here quote but one of them. • 

Let I be the length of a luminous undulation relative to one 

3 A 2 
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of the rays of the solar spectrum, and $ the index of redac¬ 
tion of this ray passing from the air into another medium: it 
follows from the principles established in my memoir on the 
dispersion of light, that we may develop in a converging series 

(-J-) according to tbte ascending powers of , and con- 
sequently and fl* according to the ascending powers 

. Moreover, a very able observer, Fraunhofer, has de¬ 
termined, in respect to different substances, the indices of 
refraction of the rays for which the values of I in hundred- 
millionth parts of an inch, are 


2541, 2425, 2175, 1943, 1789, 1585, 1451, * 

and finds as the corresponding values of 6 relative to a cer¬ 
tain species of flint-glass, 1*626469; 1*628469; 1*633667; 
1*640495; 1*646756; 1*658848; 1*669686: in which case 
the formula (VIII.) being then reduced to 

6 ® =2*6112351—0*0256298 +0*1081567 (y' 

-0*0649226 ) +0*019115 ( y^) —0*002139 ; 


reproduces exactly, and without the slightest alteration, the 
preceding values of 9. 

September 1835. * 

I * 

LXXIX. On the Colmfs of Natural Bodies. By Sir David 
Brewsteu, K.II. LL.D. F.R.S.Lond. V.P.R.S. Edin.* 


T^HERE are few of the applications of optical science so 
universally interesting as that which has for its object the 
explanation of the colours of natural bodies. Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton was the first person who ventured to refer to one general 
principle all the variety of colours which are found in nature; 
and he maintained his opinions on this subject with a con¬ 
fidence in their accuracy which seems to have confounded his 
adversaries: For while his analysis of light, the most perfect 
of all his laborurs, exposed him to the most harassing contro¬ 
versies, his theory of natural colours, the least perfect of his 
speculations, was fallowed to pass without examination or 
censure. 

During the century which has elapsed since the death of 


* From the Transactions'of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, an unim¬ 
portant paragraph being omitted. 
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Newton ii>is theory has been generailv received and admired: 
In our own day it has been ingeniously defended, and beauti¬ 
fully illustrated, by M. Biot; and, with^few exceptions, it has 
been adopted by most of the distinguished philosophers of th« 
present age. ^ 

The author of this theory has pre^nted H under the two 
following propositions, one of which states the general cause 
of the phenomena, and the other the particular constitution 
of natural bodies oh which their colours depend. 

1 . ** Every body reflects the rays of its own colour more 
copiously than the rest, and from«their excess or predomi¬ 
nance in the reflected light, has its colour. 

2 . “ The transparent parts of bodies, according to their se¬ 
veral sizes, reflect rays of one colour, and transmit those of 

* another, on the same ground, that thin plates or bubbles do 
reflect or transmit those rays.” 

In estimating the truth of the theory which is contained in 
these two propositions, I do not intend to enter into any ex¬ 
amination of the postulates, facts, and reasonings, on which 
it is founded. The object of the following paper is to analyse 
one leading phaenomenon of colour, and to apply this analysis 
as an experimentum cruets^ in determining the true origin of 
all colours similarly produced. 

The colour which I have chosen for this purpose is the 
green colour of the vegetable world, and I have made this se¬ 
lection for the following reasons;— 

1 . The green colour qf plants is the one most prevalent in 
nature. 

2 . It is the colour of which Sir Isaac Newton has most di¬ 
stinctly described the nature and c6mposition. 

3. Its true composition is almost identically the same in all 
the variety of plants in which it appears. 

Sir Isaac Newton has describee^ this colour in the following 
manner:— 

“ There may be good greens of the fourth order, but the 
purest are of the third. And of this order the green of all 
vegetables seems to be, partly by reason of the intenseness of 
their colours, and partly because, when they wither, some of 
them turn to a greenish-yellffw, and others to a more perfect 
yelUm or orange, or perhaps to red, passing iirst through all 
the aforesaid intermediate colours. Which changes seem to 
be effected by the exhaling of the moisture which may leave 
the tinging corpuscles more dense, and something augmented 
by the accretion of the oily and earthy part of that moisture. 
Now the green, without doubt, is oY the same order with those 
colours into which it changeth, because the changes are gra- 
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dual, and tho^e colours, though usually not very full, yet are 
often too full and lively to be of the fourth order.” 

Having thus deterniined that the green colour of vegetables 
must, according to this theory, be a green of the third orders 
we must inquiry into its composition. Sir Isaac has himself 
stated, that the "green <Sf the third order “ is principally con¬ 
stituted of original green, but not without a mixture of some 
blue and yellow.” In point of fact, it consists of all the rays 
of the green space, with the least refrangible rays of the blue 
space, and the most refrangible rays of the yellow space, and 
it does not contain a single ray of indigo or violet, nor a single 
ray of orange or red light. This is its real composition, 
whether we deduce it from the theory of periodical colours, 
or obtain it by direct analysis with tile prism. 

In order to discover the true composition of the green co¬ 
lour of plants, we may analyse the light which they reflect or 
transmit, but the best method is to extract the green colour¬ 
ing matter by means of alcohol, and to examine the action of 
the tingeing corpuscles when suspended in that fluid. For 
this purpose I have used the leaves of the common laurel, 
Prumis Lauro-cerasus, as a type of this class of colours. The 
leaves are torn into small shreds and put into absolute alcohol, 
and the fine green fluid which is thus obtained Js either placed 
in a hollow prism with a large refracting angle, so as to ex¬ 
hibit its composition in its own spectrum, or the light trans¬ 
mitted through the fluid may be analysed by a fine prism, or 
the spectrum produced by such a prism may be viewed through 
a portion of the fluid bounded by parallel surfaces. By which¬ 
soever of these methotls the experiment is made, v/6 shall ob¬ 
serve a spectrum of the most beautiful kind. In place of see¬ 
ing the green space with a portion of blue on one side and 
yellow on the other, as the Newtonian theory would lead us 
to expect, we perceive a spebtrum divided into several coloured 
bands of unequal breadths, and having their colours greatly 
changed by absorption. 

At a certain thickness of the green fluid there are three red 
bands. By increasing the thickness, the violet and blue spaces 
are absorbed, and the two inner red bands. An absorption 
then begins near the middle of the green space, and after de¬ 
stroying the mere refrangible portion of that space, three 
bands are left; viz. one faint band of the extreme red, one 
band almost white, Corresponding with the most luminous 
spectrum, and one green band contiguous to the white one. 

In applying this mode of examination to the green co¬ 
lours of others plants, I^have found them to have invariably 
the same composition. ^ In the following list of plants of va- 
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rious characters, I have given those in which I have made the 
experiments with most care. Excepting where it is otherwise 
mentioned, the green fluid was extracted from the leaves; 


Wh ite Lilac. 

-Convolvulus. 

Tulip-Tree. 
Mignionette. 
Common Pea* 
Daphne Cneorum. 
Virginian Raspberry. 
White Jasmine. 
Thuja occidcntalis. 
Arbutus Unedo. • 
Hemerocallis flava. 


Celastrus scandens. 
Viburnum Tindl. 

Prunus Lusitanica. 
Aucuba Japonica. 
Junipei'HS communis. 
Camellia Japonica. 

The green berries of the 
Convaliaria multiflora. 
The greeri berries of the 
Asparagus olliciualis. 


When the green fluid obtained from these plants has stood 
for three or four days, it loses its high green colour, and be¬ 
comes of an olive-green, which grows more and more of a 
brownish-yellow, till it becomes almost colourless. During 
these various changes, the specific action of the fluid upon the 
spectrum changes also; but neither the change of colour nor 
the change of action has any relation whatever to the effects 
of an increase or decrease of thickness in the tingeing corpus¬ 
cles, by which Sir Isaac Newton explains the changes wliich 
take place in the colour of leaves. When the fluid has be¬ 
come almost colourless like water, it still exercises a powerful 
action upon the middle of the red sp^ce, and a faint, but still 
perceptible action, at two points otj the green band. This 
curious fact may lead us to expect tjiftt traOsSparent media may 
yet be discovered, which shall absorb different parts of the 
spectrum, while they themselves are perfectly colourless. 
This effect of course cannot take place unless the raj's ab¬ 
sorbed compose white light. * • 

In the course of these experiments, I observed a very re¬ 
markable phenomenon, which at first sight appeared to be 
somewhat favourable to the Newtonian theory. In making a 
strong beam of the sun’s light pass through the green fluid, 
I was surprised to observe that its colour was a brilliant red, 
complementary to the green. By making the ray pass through 
greater thicknesses in succession, it became first orange and 
then yello'is and yelltmish-greeny and it would undoubtedly have 
become blue, if it had been transmitte'd through a greater 
thickness of fluid. This mode of producing a spectrum by 
reflexion from the particles of a 0uid, exhibits the phasno- 
menon of opalescence in a very interesting form. Had the 
green fluid shown the same colour at,all thicknesses, or had 
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it only the red riyit, the i^leschnt beam would baV'e 

been red throughout the whole of its path : but as the dlfFerent 
colours are absorbed in different proportions) and, in the pre¬ 
sent case, in the order of their refrangibiiity, excepting the 
blue and violeti; the co^ur of the intromitted beam must vaiw 
from red to greenish-yellow, as these colours are successively 
taken out of it. 


The analysis of this experiment is very,,interesting, but is 
this is not the place to pursue it, 1 shall only reniurk, tliat I 
have observed the same phenomenon in various other fluids 
of different colours, that It occurs almost always in vegetable 
solutions, and almost never in chemical ones, or in cmoured 
glasses; and that it is a phenomenon of opalescence or im¬ 
perfect transparency. One of the finest examples of it which 
1 have met with may be seen by transmitting a strong pencil 
of solar light through certain cubes of bluish iiuor-spar. The 
brilliant blue colour of the intromitted pe' cil is singularly 
beautiful. 

According to the Newtonian theory of jlGur" the g/een 
of plants is « the same order as the yellofw and orange into 
which it is changed when it withers, in consequence of an in¬ 
creased density, or an enl. rgement of ij& a the tingeing cor¬ 
puscles. In '>rder to put this o; hi.on to the test of experi- 
mp>'t, I extracted the yellow juice from the iridiant yellow 
leaves ' :he common laurel. This fluid Decomes of a deep 
red at great thicknesses. It attacks the spectrum powerfully 
towards the extremity of the gre^n space, a place where it is 
not touched by the green fluid. K then absorbs the yrllofw 
and violet, leaving a bright green, and converting the blue into 
violet. At greater thicknesses, the violet disappears, and the 
absorption ^varces gradually to the red. 

For the purpose of varyjng the experiment, I extracted the 
juice of the leaves of the privet, which become of a deep 
black violet when they wither, a colour which has not the 
most remote resemblance to any periodical tint. The fluid 
was a deep red colour, much deeper than that of the darkest 
port wine. It attacked the red part of the spectrum near the 
line B 'Of Fraunhofer, at the same place that the green juice 
attacked it, leaving tvao red bands, the innermost of which 
vanished at atf increased thickness. It then absorbed the 


violet and blue spaces generally; and having obliterated the 
middle of the green space, the absorption advanced to the 
orange rays at D. 

Now, in both these experiments, the action of the colouring 
matter of the decayed leaves is decidedly different from that 
. of the green juice, and there is no appearance whatever of the 
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tints having any such relation as that which subsists between 
adjacent colours of the same order. 

From facts like these, which it is impossible to misinter> 
pret, we are entitled to conclude, that the green colour of 
plants, whether we examine it in its original verdure, or in its 
decaying tints, has no relation to the colours of thin plates. ' 

I ha”p submitted to the same mode of examination nearly 
OP*’huntrpd andjifly coloured media, consisting of fluids ex- 
♦-ac.ort ‘.om the p&tals, the leaves, th^ seeds, and the rind of 
•’ents,—the different substances used in dyeing,—coloured 
glasses and minerals,—coloured artiflcial salts,—and different 
coloured gases; and in all these cases 1 have obtained results 
wnich lec to the same conclusion. I have analysed, too, the 
Hue colo'o* of the sky. to which the Newtonian theory has 
been thought peculiarly applicable hut instead of finding it ^ 
a Hue of the n.st order, in which the extreme red and the ex-^ 
treme violet rays are deficient, while the rest of the spectrum 
was untouched, I found that it was defective in rays, adjacent 
to some of the fixed lines of Fraunhofer, and that the absorp¬ 
tive «'’tion of our atmosphere widened, as it v re, these lines. 
Hence it is obvious, that there are elements in our atmosphere • 
which exercise a specific action upon rays of definite refrangi- 
bility, aiii' that ti >, in some of these rays, 's identical with 
that whj<*h is exer»'«sed over them by the atmosphere of the 
s ■). 'have ■^’amed analogous results in analy'-ngtheycWou;, 

' I ’"light, which is reflected trom the clouds 
at .. .sf , out it is impossible lo corve'' any correct idea of 
me com jition of these colours, wij;liout a reference to the 
fixed lines of the spectrum, of which we at present possess no 
distinct nomenclature. 

I may mention, however, this general fact, that in the va¬ 
rious specific actions exercised upon fight by solids, fluids, 
vapours, and gases, the points at which the spectrum is at¬ 
tacked are generally coincident with the deficient lines of 
Fraunhofer; and particularly with those which are common 
to the light of the sun, and that of some of the fixed stars. 
Hence it appears, that these rays or lines are weak parts of 
the spectrum, or the parts of white light which have the 
greatest' affinity for those elements of matter, which, while they 
enter into the composition of sublunary bodies, exist also in 
the atmospheres of the central luminaries of other systems. 

From the preceding experiments, it ik impossible to resist 
the conclusion, that the second and leading proposition of 
Newton’s theory of colours is incompatible with the actual 
phenomena; and we may demonsti;ate the incorrectness of 
the first proposition by simply stating^ the fact, that there are 
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redy peUofw, greeny and blue mediae which are absolutely inca¬ 
pable of Fleeting or transmitting certain definite rays of the 
same colour with themselves. 

The true cause of the colours of natural bodies may be 
thus stated: When light enters any body, and is either re¬ 
flected or transmitted to the eye, a certain portion of it, of 
various refrangibilities, is lost within the body; and the co¬ 
lour of the body, which evidently arises from the loss of part 
of the intromitted light, is that which is Composed of all the 
rays which are not lost; or, what is the same thing, the co¬ 
lour of the body is that <which, when combined with that of 
all the rays wnich are lost, compose the original light. 
Whether the lost rays are reflected, or detained by a specific 
affinity for the material atoms of the body, has not been ri¬ 
gorously demonstrated. In some cases of opalescence, they 
are either partly or wholly reflected; but it seems almost cer¬ 
tain, that in all transparent bodies, and in that great variety 
of substances in which no reflected tints can be seen, the rays 
are detained by absorption*. 


LXXX. On the Proposition that a Function qf $ and ij; can 
he developed in onlt one Series of Laplace’s Coefficients: 
the Function being supposed not to become infinite between 
the limits o and it qf V and o and 2 ir qf i(>. JBy the Revt 

J. H. PitArr, B.A,\ 

'T^HIS important proposition is, in fact, not proved, but 
assumed, by Laplace in the Mhanique CilestCy III. ii. 
§ 12. Professor Airy pointed out this defect, and gave a 
proof of the proposition iir the Cambridge Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions ; but this labours under the restriction of supposing 
the number of ter ms in the series fnite. M. Poisson has con¬ 
sidered this among numerous other important questions in a 
paper in the Connoisance des Terns for 1829, and also in his 
Thiorie Mathematique de la Chaleury chap. viii. But I con¬ 
fess it appears to me that the proposition is not proved even 
in these places; though by a slight addition to the reasoning 
the objection to the proof may be removed. 

M. Poisson shows that if p = cos 6 cos S' -f sin 0 sin $' cos 
(ii—^)y and ajso if (1 —2 up + a*)~4 = 1 +« Pi-pa®Pg-f.... 
+ a* P< +. then 

^ ' {1 3 a P| +... + (21 + 1)**P«+ 

( 1 .) 

* The views on this subject of Sir John Hersehel will be found in a raper 
by that philosopher in LonJ. and Edinb. Phil. Mag.» vol. iii. p. 401.-— Edit. 
t Communicated by the Author. 
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in th€ M^canique Create. 


He then says, that •¥) sin fi'd! 0* 

is of the form of Laplace’s coeflScients, we may put it 


_ 4 ^ 

•" 27+1 



and hence /(fl, \p) = ¥<, + Yj + . + Y, +. 

In the same manner we shall have * 

/(J',4^) = Y'o + Y',+ +Y',+, 

the accents denoting that S' and are pu( for 9 and 

Hence Y, = ^ (S', 4^) sin V dd'd by 

the above assumption, 

= ^4^ rr Y'. sin S' d S' d 4/ by the 

nature of Laplac^s Coefficients. All so far is clear enough. 

But in order to show that f (S, 4') cannot be developed in 
another series Vo+V|+ ... V, + ... he says, that if this were 
possible we should have 

V, = H r*f ® p. V/ sin S' d S' d4/ 

by what has preceded; and then easily deduces the result de-. 
sired. But surely this is'no less than hewing the questiotu 
All we learn from it is that if we proceed to develop, as abooe^. 
we shall arrive at a series of deternyhate terms; but it does 
not follow that another method of development cannot be 
discovered which would lead to another series. The following 
demonstration appears to be free frpm objection. 

In the formula Q.) we may evidently interchange S and S', 
4/ and 4^ since Pi ... P,... are the same functions of S, 
and S', xp'. Hence from that formula we learn that the defi> 
nite Integral of the product of any given function of S and 4', 
and the function (1 + 3 « P, + .••• + (2 * + 1 ) «'P, + ....) sin S 
does not vanish between the limits specified above. 

Now, suraose f (S, 4') can be expanded in the two distinct 

seriesQo+ Qi +.+ Q< +.and Ro+ Ri +.R< +.... 

Then by hypothesis Q,->R, does not vanish; and conse¬ 
quently, 

(l+3«P, + . + (2L* + l)«'P,+ .^ sinS 

(Q,->Ri) did^ does not vanish. 

3 B 2 
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Prof. Faraday oa a si^posed nm 

> Pj sin 0 ddd^ does not vanish, since 

all the other terms dh vanish by the nature of Laplaces Co¬ 
efficients, 

Again, (Qo“^®o) ••• "1"(Q<~R<) + ••• — 0. 

Multiply by P,- sin 6 and integrate; then we have 

JlJl — R<) P,- sin fl d ^ d vjf 5s 0: 

but we showed that this does not vanish if and Rj are 
different functions. Herfce that hypothesis is not true, and 
therefore Q,- = R, and the expansions of/' (d, \J;) are identical. 
CaiuB College, Caitibridgc, Feb. 18,1836. 


LXXXI. On a supposed new Sulphate and Oxide of Antimony. 

By Michael Faraday, D.C.L.iF.R.S.,^c.^c. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

N my Experimental Researches, paragraphs 693. 694. 695. 
696.^1 have, in relation to antimony, described what 1 con¬ 
sidered to be a new sulphuret, and expressed ray belief that a 
new and true protoxide existed consisting of single proportions, 
but could not stop to ascertain this matter strictly by ana¬ 
lysis.” Professor Rose when in London informed me that Ber¬ 
zelius objected to my new sulphuret, and 1 was induced to make 
more accurate experiments on that point, which showed me 
my error, and accorded generally with what Rose had described 
to me. 1 intended to publish these results in the first electric 
paper which 1 might have to put forth; but my friend Mr. 
Solly has put into my han(|s a translation of Berzelius’s paper, 
and it is so clear and accurate as to the facts that 1 now pre¬ 
fer asking you to publish it, adding merely that my experi¬ 
ments quite agree with those described in it, as regards the 
sulphuret. With respect to the supposed chloride and oxide, 
1 have not anywhere implied that 1 had made quantitative ex¬ 
periments on them. 

On Faraday's opposed Sulphuret of Antimony and Oxide of 
Antimony: by J. J. Berzelius. —From his “Jahresbericht,” 
'No. 15. 

** Faraday has stated, that when sulphuret of antimony is 
heated with m.ore metallic, antimony,, a new sulphuret of anti¬ 
mony is formed, which when in the fused state is distinguish- 

* Sec Load, and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. v. pi 170 .—Edit. 










Sulphate at^ 0»ide ^ 

able from the conim<)n sulphuret. According to a few expe¬ 
riments, this sulphuret of antimony is composed of Sb S, or 
one atom of each element. When this sulpnuret is dissolved 
in muriatic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved, and al¬ 
though a little antimony is separated^yet there remains in 
solution a combination with chlorine ob Cl, which when de¬ 
composed with carbonate of soda furnishes a new oxide. The 
mixing of this with |he common oxide^is said to have given 
rise to the contradictory views of its composition, and also to 
the appearance that the fused oxide of antimony is decom¬ 
posed to a certain extent by the efectric current only until 
the new oxide is reduced. 

“ Faraday appears convinced of the truth of this statement, 
but adds that he has not confirmed by analysis the composi¬ 
tion of this oxide, because he should thereby have interrupted 
the course of his main experiments. 

** This appeared to me to deserve a nearer investigation, as 
well for itself as for the importance of its influence on Fara¬ 
day’s electro-chemical views. I have therefore repeated the 
above-described experiments of Faraday on the three new 
combinations of antimony with sulphur, chlorine, and oxygen, 
and 1 have found that even if they do exist they cannot pos¬ 
sibly be formed by the means which he has described, and 
they are therefore still to be discovered. 

“ The following is the substance of my examination. 1 
mixed together very carefully and intimately sulphuret of an¬ 
timony and metallic antimttny in the proportions that, through^ 
melting, the combination Sb-f S must>be formed: the mixture 
was then put into a glass tube; this was drawn out to a capil¬ 
lary end; the air was then expelled by heat, and the tube was 
hermetically sealed. The tube was then placed in a vessel 
covered with sand, heated to a full ^ed-heat, and then suffered 
to cool slowly. When the mass was* taken out there was at 
the bottom a regulus, which contained 63 per cent, of the an¬ 
timony which had been added after it had been separated 
from some adhering portions of sulphuret of antimony by 
boiling with a little muriatic acid. 

“ This had all the properties of pure antimony. Rubbed 
to powder and boiled with muriatic acid, it still evolved how¬ 
ever a little sulphuretted hydrogen and gave some antimony 
to the acid. The powder when thus boi]ed had lost 6^ per 
cent 

** From all this it is evident that though the resulting sul¬ 
phuret of antimony contained more antimony after than be¬ 
fore the process, it is not the combination which Faraday 
thought it was. Even in the cleavage .it had not the appear- 
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ance of a pure suipburet of antimony. '^The upper portions 
had the same radiated structure as the common sulphuret of 
antimony, and a few larger crystals had shot up into the upper 
surface of the regulus, where they were surrounded with an 
irregular masstof a lighter colour. The upper and the lower 
portions of this so-formed antimony were each separately 
analysed, in such a manner that a weighed portion was put 
into muriatic acid and digested in it in the water-bath. The 
solution went on rapidfy. From the lowermost portion cry¬ 
stals fell off one after another, upon which the acid did not 
act. The same happened likewise with the uppermost por¬ 
tion, only they were^smaller and fewer in number. These in¬ 
soluble parts when well boiled and washed were from the 
lowermost 15 and from the uppermost 10 per cent. It 
proved to be pure metallic antimony formed in feathery cry¬ 
stals, and shows, therefore, the interesting fact that sulphuret 
of antimony can dissolve at a high temperature 1per cent, 
of metallic antimony, which when the solution is suffered to 
cool sufficiently slowly crystallizes out of the yet fluid sul¬ 
phuret of antimony before this latter solidifies. By a more 
rapid cooling the whole mass congeals together, and the cleav¬ 
age is then quite similar throughout. 

From what has been said it is quite evident that the mu¬ 
riatic acid takes up nothing but the common chloride of an¬ 
timony. 1 have examined this behaviour further in detail, 
and thereby found, that by this method neither with water 
nor alkali is it possiblq, to obtain any other oxide. 

. “ The above-mentioped experiment of Faraday, that melted 
oxide of antimony is decomposed by the electric current, 
clearly proves that the law proposed by him that similar quan¬ 
tities of electricity always evolve equal chemical proportions, 
only holds good so long as the comparison is made between 
combinations of proportional composition. 

As for the cause of the appearance, that the decomposi¬ 
tion of the oxide of antimony becomes gradually weaker and 
weaker, and at last ceases, it is evident that Faraday has over¬ 
looked the circumstance that the oxide is decomposed into 
metal at the negative conductor and antimonious acid at the 
positive conductor, which then soon becomes encrusted with 
a solid substance, after which the electricity could not have 

any further action.” - 

With respect to Berzelius’s objection in the last paragraph 
but one of his paper, I will ask you to reprint paragraph 821.* 
of my series. ‘‘ All thes^ facts combine into, I think, an ir¬ 
resistible mass of evideoce, proving the truth of the important 

* See Load, and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. v. p. 344.— Edit. 
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proposition which 1 at first laid down, namely, that the che¬ 
mical pomr of a current of electricity is in direct proportion 
to the absolute quantity of electricity vohiqb passes, (377. 783.) 
They prove too that this is not merely true with one substance, 
as water, but generally with all electrolytic bodies; and fiirther 
that the results obtained with any one shbstanci do not merely 
agree amongst themselves, but also with those obtained from 
other substanceSf the whole combining together into one series 
of definite electro-chhaical actions. (505.^ I do not mean to say 
that no exceptions will appear; perhaps some may arise, espe¬ 
cially amongst substances existing only by weak affinity: but 
I do not expect that any will seriously disturb the result an¬ 
nounced. If, in the well-considered, well-examined, and I may 
surely say, well-ascertained doctrines of the definite nature of 
- ordinary chemical affinity, such exceptions occur, as they do in 
abundance, yet without being allowed to disturb our minds 
as to the general conclusion, they ought also to be allowed, if 
they should present themselves at this the opening of a new 
view of electro-chemical action: not being held up as obstruc¬ 
tions to those who may be engaged in rendering that view 
more and more perfect, but laid aside for a while, in hopes 
that their perfect and consistent explanation will finally ap¬ 
pear.” 

With regard to my having overlooked the cause of the 
diminution and cessation of voltaic action on the oxide of 
antimony, I do not know how that can well be said, for Ber¬ 
zelius’s statement seems in parts to be almost a copy of the. 
reasons I have given: see paragraph 8ol. of the Seventh Series 
of my Researches. My explanation » actually referred to in 
the account of the action on the oxide of antimony at para¬ 
graph 633., but by a misprint 802. has been stated instead 
of 801.* I am, Gentlemen, yours &c., 

• , M. Faraday. 


LXXXII. Table of observed Terrestrial Tttfractions, By, 

John Nixon, Esq.'\ 

'T'HE following table of mean refractions is founded on 
measurements obtained at 61 stations on 162 arcs, of 
various lengths from 1' 9" to 21' 48", amountiQg together to 
17^ 59’. The observations were made on 515 difierent days 
of the years 1821 to 1824, 1827 to 1836, and 1885. The 
average altitude above the level of the sea of the 162 arcs is 
1730 leet. 

• This reference is correctly made in Lontl. and Edinb. PhU. Mag., vol. ▼. 
p. 170 .—Edit. 

t Communicated by the Author. • 
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I 

Table of observed Reactions. 




Sum. 

Refr. 

Mean 

Arc. 

Refr. 

Ratio to 
Arc, 

A.{ 

11 arcs^ from 

16'36" to 21'48'' 

1=207 31 

761 

i u 

18 52 

// 

+69 

= -I+T 

B. { 

24 arcs from 

9'8" to 14'0" 

1=269 28 

949^ 

11 14 

1 

+39i 

1 

— Tfrr 

c. { 

77 arcs from 

3' 54" to 8'58" 

1 

}=467 37 

1630 

6 4J 

+20 

= xi-'T 


50 arcs from 

V 9" to 3' 64" 

C 

1 =134 23 

184i 

2 41 

+ 4 



Sum. 162 arcs = 17" 68' 69"; Refr. 3425" = = tW 


The class A. forms itself naturally from the total deficiency 
of observations on arcs from 14' 1" to 16' 36". That marked 
B. consists of arcs still large enough to mask those local irre¬ 
gularities of refraction, generally of a negative character, 
which begin to form an occasional but slight feature of the 
class C. The arcs marked D, subdivided at first into two 
classes of about the same number of arcs, were ranged together 
on account of the anomaly of the smaller arcs presenting a 
refraction of whilst those of the other class, abounding in 
negative refractions, averaged no more than Some of 

the more marked deviations from the mean value may, no 
doubt, be attributed .in inconsiderable distances to the want 
of sufficient accuracy in the measurement of the height of the 
eye and pointing the telescope at the base of the signal, yet 
numerous recent observations have clearly indicated a modi¬ 
fication of the average refraction peculiar to the locality. As 
the ratio of the refraction to the contained arc appears to 
increase with the arc, *It is more than probable that the con¬ 
stant error of the sector, considered as — 20", has been esti¬ 
mated in defect. 

Let a, c be two arcs, of which c is (considerably) greater 
than a, and let a third arc b equal their difference c—a. 

Admitting to denote the constant proportion of the refrac- 

lion to the arc, theq will — be the refraction for the arc a, and 
— that for the arc c ; that of the intermediate arc b being 

C d 

equal to-* Supposing the instrument to give the ele- 
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Vations in defect by an unknown constant quantity a’, the 
calculated refraction for the arc a wilf jie,— ' — and that 


c ♦ ♦ 

for the arc C, — — x. Hence the true refraction for the ia- 

termediate arc h must equal the difPerence ol'the^e two quah 
titles, and the constant error of the instrument will be the 
excess of this proportion of the arc c (or a) above the quantity 
previously calculated. 

The several values of the refractiqn in terms of the arc, and 
that of the error of the instrument, deduced from the applica¬ 
tion of the above formula to various comljinations of the four 
classes of arcs, are subjoined. 


I. By the difference of B and A 

II.-C and A 

III. -1) and A 

IV. - DandB 


• • • 


Ref. 

1 

jyj 

1 

TTT 

t 

TJ 


Error of 
Sector. 
--24'' 

-23 

- 26 

-27. 


The true value of the mean refraction is most probably the 
average of the two first ratios, or anti that of the in¬ 
strumental error 23^", or about 2" more than the quantity de¬ 
rived from actual measurement. (See Loud, and Edinb. Phil. 
Mag, for 1833, vol. ii. page 334.) 
llkley, April 27,1836. John Nixon. 




LXXXIII. Characters of sotne undesaiibedSpectes of Araneidce. 
Bp John Blackwall, F.L.S-y 4-c.* 

Ttibe^ TvBiTBhM, Latreille. 

Genus, Walckenaeria I .i. 

Walckenaeria jfuscipes^ j- nil i. 

C EPHALOTHOUAX oval, convex and glossy, with a. slight indentation 
in the ir.edial line of the posterior region; the anterior part, which 
is prominent and acute, is compressed and deeply indented on the sides, 
and has also a slight longitudinal indentation above: in front it is dividad 
into two segments by a transverse groove. Mandibles conical, armed with 
teeth on the inner surface, and inclined towards the pectus, which u broad 
and heart-shaped. Legs moderately robust; the ante^or and posterior 
pairs, which arc the longest, are equal in length, and the third pair is the 
shortest* These parts, with the maxillae and lip, are of a brown colour*; 
palpi Ivowt), the fourth and fifth joints being mucll the darkest; the fourth 
jou^;^rtt 0 nates in two apophyses; one, which is large, depressed,and hairy 
overlaps the base of the fifth joint; the other, which is appall; 
on the inner side; the fifth joint* is oval, convex and hairy ex- 
concave within, comprising the padpal organs; they are highly 


* Communicated by the^ Author. 
Third Series, Vol. 8. No. 49. June 1836. 
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devebpedy not very complex in structure, and are of a brown colour 
tinged with red. %es distributed in pairs on the anterior eminence of 
the cephalothorax; one n^r is situated on the summit of its superior^ seg¬ 
ment, another oi> a small prominence on the upper part of tne interior 
seventy in front; these eyes describe a narrow trapexoid whose shortest 
side is before; th^ third BK{d fourth pairs arc seated on the sides of the 
frontal eminence, and are geminated. Each tarsus is terminated by three 
claws; the two upper ones are pectinated, and the lower one is inflected 
near its base. Abdomen oval, convex above, projecting over the l>a8e of 
the cephalothorax j it is th\nly covered with hair, glossy, and of a brownisii 
black colour. The plates of the spiracles are pale yellow. 

Length, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the abdomen, ^th of an inchs length of the cephalothorax ; breadth 
^; breadth of the abdomen ^; length of an anterior leg tV ; length of 
a leg of the third pmr ^4* 

I found this spider in March 1835, at Oakland, under stones; but ob¬ 
tained specimens of males only. ^ 

Walckenaeria depresses 

Cephalothorax of a short oval form, convex, prominent, but obtuse, 
before, where the eyes are situated, depressed in the posterior region, 
without any indentation in the medial line. Mandibles moderately strong, 
concave, and slightly inclined towards the pectus, which is bioad and 
heart-shaped. The anterior and posterior pairs of legs, which are the 
longest, are equal in length, and the third pair is the shortest. These 
rarts, with the niaxilim and lip, are of a deep brown colour, the cephalo- 
^orax, pectus, and lip being much the darkest. Each tarsus is terminated 
by three claws; the two superior ones are curved and pectinated, and the 
inierior one is inflected near its base. The third and fourth joints of the 
palpi are short; the latter is the larger, and has two strong apophyses in 
front, the outer one of which is the more prominent: the flhh joint is oval, 
convex and hairy externally, concave within, comprising the palpal organs; 
they are highly developed, voinplicated in structure, wnth a curved, spiny 
process at the extremity, and are of a deep red-brown colour. Abdomen 
oval, somewhat depressed, pointed at the spinners, and projects over the 
base of the cephalothorax; i*t is thinly covered with hair, glossy, and 
brownish black. Plates of the spiracles deep brown. Aged individuals 
have the 1^ of a dark red-brown colour. 

Length, from the anterior paft of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the abdomen, -it^th of an inen; length of the cephalothorax breadth 
Vr; breadth of the abdomen length of an anterior length 

of a leg of the third pair -iV* 

The specimens from which the description was made were taken under 
stones, in a wood at Oakland, in April 1835. Males alone were cap¬ 
tured. 

Walckenaeria obttisa. 

There is a striking resemblance between the male of this species and the 
male of WalckenAeria cuspidata*; the following are the principal points of 
diflerence. The male or Walckenaeria obtusa is decidedly the larger, its 
pectus is more elongatAi, it has a slight indentation in the medial line 
of the posterior region of the cephalothorax, and has no acute, conical 
prominence situated within the trapezoid formed by the four intermediate 


* For the description o(*Walckertaeria empidataj 
Phil. Mag,, vol. iii. p, 108., 
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eyes. Its palpi also differ a little in organization: the third joint is clavate; 
the fourth is short, terminating in time apophyses, the largest of which 
curves outwards before the fifth joi^t; exter^r, to* this occurs the next in 
size, having a small, pointed prominence at its base, in front j and the 
smallest is situated underneath: the fifth joint is somewhat oval, convex 
and hairy externally, concave within, compri|ing the ijplpal organs; they 
are highly developed, complicated in structure, with a strong spine on the 
outer side curved into a circular form, and are of a brownish black colour 
tin^d with red. 

Length, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the abdomen, fth of an inch; length of the cephalothorax Vr; breadth 
; breadth of the abdomen length of an anterior 1^ length of 
a leg of the third pair • 

I found males of this species under stones at Oakland in February 1835, 
but I have not been so fortunate as to discover tlie female. 

Iribe^ Inequitel-®, Latreille. 

Genus, Theridion^ Walckenaer. 

Theridion angulatum. 

Cephalothorax inversely heart*shaped, inclining to oval, convex, slightly 
hairy, prominent before, where the eyes are situated, with an inden¬ 
tation in the medial line of the posterior region; its colour is pale yellow- 
brown, with a longitudinal band of red-brown on each side, and a broader 
one of the same hue extending along the middle; the margins are yellowish * 
white. Eyes placed on black spots; four, which are intermediate, form 
a square nearly, the two in front being seated on a protuberance; the 
other four are disposed in pairs on the sides of the square; the eyes con¬ 
stituting each pair are placed obliquely on an eminence, and are near 
together but not contiguous. Mandibles moderately strong, conical, and 
perpendicular; they are red-brown, with a spot of a darker hue in front, 
near the base of each. Maxillae enlarged externally, where the palpi are 
inserted, obliquely truncated on the outer siefe, at the extremity, and in¬ 
clined towards the lip, which is almost semidrcular, being a little pointed 
at the apex. These organs, and the palpi, which arc short, and are armed 
with a curved, pectinated claw at the extremity, are of a red-brown colour. 
Pectus of an oblong heart-shape and a dark red-brown hue. yel¬ 

lowish-brown banded with red-brown; the first pair is the longest, then 
the fourth, the third pair being the shortest: the second and third pairs 
are disproportionally short. Each tarsus is terminated by three claws; 
the two superior ones are curved, and are slightly pectinated near the base, 
and the inferior one is inflected near its insertion. The abdomen, which 
is deeply notched in front, and projects over the base of the cephalotho¬ 
rax, has an angular appearance, occasioned by two, bold, lateral promi¬ 
nences, situated on the upper side, nearer co the posterior than the an¬ 
terior extremity; the superior surface, from the fore part to the lateral 
prominences, is of a deep red-brown colour, the margins being the darkest; 
on side of the medial line are two minute, yellowish white spots, 
forming a long narrow quadrangle; the posterior part is pale red-brown, 
a yellow transverse line connecting the two lateral prominences, from 
which proceed two obscure, angular bands that convert to the spinners; 
the whole of the upper part has an irregular border of yellowish-white 
minutely freckled with red-brown; the siqes and under part of the abdo¬ 
men are dark red-brown, with streaks and nynute spots of a lighter shade. 
Plates of the epiracles yellow. 

length, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 

3 C 2 
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the abdomen^ Uh of an inch ; length of the cephalothorax tV J breadth 

j breadth of the abdomen ; length of an anicrior leg length of a 
leg of the third pair 4 . 

* This spider, which, XWoiTetragnathi externa, frequently extends the first 
and second pairs of legs forwards, and the third and fourth pairs back¬ 
wards, in a line with the body, was found in a cleft of a rail at Oakland, 
in the month of April, 1835. I have not yet seen the male. 

Theridion filipes. 

This remarkable species has the cephulothorax o(*an oval form; it is con¬ 
vex and glossy, with an indentation in the medial line of the posterior re¬ 
gion. Mandibles powerful, conical, armed with teeth on the inner surface, 
rather divergent at the extremities, and inclined towards the pectus, which 
is heart-shaped. Maxillae enlarged at the base, where the palpi are in¬ 
serted, obliquely truncated on the outer side, at the extremity, and in¬ 
clined towards the lip, which is semicircular, aud prominent at the apex. 
Legs and palpi long, slender, and furnished with hairs and some fine, erect 
spines. These parts are of a brown colour, the mandibles and niaxillse 
having a tinge of red. Eyes disposed in two transverse rows on the fore 
part of the cephalothorax; the intermediate eyes of both rows form a 
trapezoid whose anterior side is considerably the shortest; the lateral 
ones fere placed obliquely in pairs, each pair being seated on a small emi¬ 
nence, and geminated; the posterior eyes of the trapezoid are larger, and 
the anterior ones much smaller than tlie rest. Each tarsus is terminated 
by three claws; the two superior ones are curved and slightly pectinated, 
and the inferior one is inflected near its base. The first pair of legs is the 
longest, then the fourth, the third pair being the shortest. Abdomen oval, 
convex above, projecting over the base of the cephalothorax; it is thinly 
covered with hair, glossy, and of a blackish brown colour, with a tinge of 
olive. A long, slender, cylindrical, iseniitransparent process, directed back¬ 
wards, is in connexion with the sexual organs. Plates of the spiracles of a 
deep, dull brown colour. Some specimens have a series of faint, pale, an¬ 
gular lines, whose vertices jfre directed forwards, extending along the mid¬ 
dle of the upper part of the abdomen. 

Length, from the anterior ^part of the cephalothorax to the extremity 
of the abdomen, of an inch; length of the cephalothorax breadth 
tV ; breadth of the abdomen iV; length of an anterior leg ; length of 
a leg of the third pair . 

The male is rather smaller aiuji darker coloured than the female, but the 
relative length of its legs is the same; their absolute length, however, is 
greater, an anterior one measuring Hl^hs of an inch. 'I’he third and fourth 
joints of the palpi are short; the latter, which is the stronger, being pro¬ 
minent on the inner side and in front; with the frontal prominence se¬ 
veral long bristles are connected: the fifth joint is of a long, irregular 
oval form, having a projection on the outer side, and two smaller ones on 
the upper part, near its articulation with the fourth joint; it is convex 
and hairy externally, concave within, comprising the palpal organs, which 
are highly developed, complicated in structure, and of a red-brown colour j 
a strong, corneous spine, enveloped in a delicate, transparent membrane, 
originates in the upper part of these organs, and, bending downwards, ex¬ 
tends along their inner side a little beyond the termination of the fifth 
joint, being curved outwards at its extremity. 

This spider is allied to the Nerieiue by the disposition and relative size 
of the eyes, and to the JAnyphLe by the length and delicacy of its limbs ; 
indeed, on a superficial view," it bears a striking resemblance to Linyphia 
pusUla ; but the structure oC the maxillae and the relative length of the 
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legs have induced me to class it with the Theridia. It occurs under stones 
in the woods at Oakland, where I captured specimens in March 1835. 

The first individual 1 examined under the microscope was a female, and 
it printed an anomaly in organizadon which I never before witnessed 
in this class of animals; it bad a supernumerary eye, situated between the 
two small ones constituting the anterior pair of the tr^ezoid. An in* 
stance of a deficiency of eyes in a female THbrnisus cmstatus has since 
fallen under my observation. This spider had the two lateral pairs only; 
the two intermediate, or smaller pairs, were altogether wanting, not even 
the slightest rudiments L^ing visible. 

Genus, Neriene^ 

Neriene ruhri})^^ 

Cephalothorax oval, convex, glossy, with furrows on the sides diverging 
from the upper part to the margins, and an indentation in the mediail line 
of the posterior region. Mandibles |)owerful, conical, convex in front, 
divergent at the lower extremities, armed with two rows of teeth on the 
inner surface, and slightly inclined towards the pectus, which is heart- 
shaped, Maxillm strong, and inclined towards the lip, which is semicir¬ 
cular and prominent at the apex. 'Fhese parts are of a red-brown colour, 
the mandibles, lip, and margins of the pectus being the darkest. Legs mo¬ 
derately robust, provided with hairs and a few fine spines; the first pair is 
rather the longest, then the fourth, the third pair being the shortest. 
These organs and the palpi arc of a red colour. Each tarsus has three 
claws at its extremity; the two superior ones are pectinated about two 
thirds of their length from the base, and the inferior one is inflected near 
its insertion. Eyes placed on black spots, and disposed as in the NerienfS 
generally. Abdomen oval, convex above, projecting over the base of the 
cephalothorax; it is thinly covered with hair, glossy, and brownish black. 
Plates the spiracles pale yellow. A curved process of a red-brown 
colour h connected with the sexual organs. Some in<lividuals have the 
abdomen of a yellowish-brown hpe, and the other j)arts, generally, lighter- 
coloured. * 

Length, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the abdomen, -/^ths of an inch; length of thd cephalothorax ; breadth 

; breadth of the abdomen length ot an anterior leg length of 

a leg of the third pair -a-V. 

The male is somewhat smaller and darker-coloured than the female, 
but its legs arc longer, an anterior one measuring n^tbs of an inch. The 
maxillm arc remarkably convex externally immediately before the insertion 
of the palpi. The second joint of the palpi is curved towards the cepha¬ 
lothorax; the third and fourth joints are short, the latter being rather the 
larger: the fifth is oval, convex and hairy externally, concave within, com¬ 
prising the palpal organs, which are prominent, highly developed, complex 
in structure, and are of a dark red-brown colour. The fifth or terminal 
joints of the palpi have their convex sides directed towards each other. 

This ^ecies was found at Oakland, under stones, in the autumn of 1834, 
by Mr. T. BlackwalK • 

Neriefie tibialis. 

This spider has the cephalothorax of an ova! form; it is convex, glossy, 
prominent but obtuse before, where the eyes are situated, with an indenta¬ 
tion in the medial line of the posterior region. Mandibles moderately 
powerful, conical, armed with teeth on the inner surface, and somewhat 
inclined towards the pectus, which is heart^haped. These parts, with 
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the maxillae and lip, are of a browni&h black colour. The anterior and 
posterior path of fegs, which are the longest, are equal in length, and the 
third pm is the shortest Each tarsus is terminated b^ three claws; the 
two superior ones are slightly pectinated, and the inferior one is inflected 
near its base. The tibise of the anterior pair of legs are disproportionally 
strong, having the appearance of being swoln. The palpi are slender; the 
third joint is long and cia\ate; the fourth is elongated before into a nar¬ 
row, oval process, hairy externally, which extends obliquely across the 
upper part of the fifth joint towards the inner side, but is terminated by a 
short, acute spine curved outwards: the fifth J^jnt is oval, convex and 
hairy externally, concave Vithin, comprising the palpal organs, which are 
highly developed and complicated in structure, having several corneous 
processes, one of which, on^tlie outer side, at the extremity, is curved 
into a circular form. Abdomen oval, convex above, projecting over the 
base of the cephalothorax; it is thinly covered with hair, glossy, and of a 
brownish black colour. The plates or the spiracles are pale yellow. 

Length, from the anterior part of the cepnalothorax to the extremity of 
the abdomen, -iVth of an inch; length of the cephalothorax breadth 
yV; breadth of the abdomen 5 ^ 0 ; length of an anterior leg |; length of a 
leg of the third pair 

In March 1835 1 captured a few specimens of this species, all of which 
were males, under stones, at Oakland. 

Neriene livida. 

Cephalothorax oval, convex, glossy, with several furrows on the sides 
diverging from the middle to the margins, and an indentation in the medial 
line of the posterior region. Mandibles powerful, conical, convex in front, 
near the base, armed with a few small teeth on the inner surface, and 
rather inclined towards the pectus, which is heart-shaped. Maxillae strong, 
convex underneath, and inclined towards the lip, which is somewhat of a 
triangular form truncated at the apex. Legs and palpi robust; and fur¬ 
nished with hairs and tine spines. These parts are of a red-brown colour, 
the lip, maxillm, mandible^ and anterior part of the cephalothorax being 
the darkest. Each tarsus is terminated by three claws; the two superior 
ones are curved and deepl/ pectinated, and the inferior one is inflected 
near its base; the palpi hav&a curved, pectinated claw at the extremity. 
Abdomen oval, convex above, projecting over the base of the cephalotho¬ 
rax, and rather broader at the posterior than the anterior extremity; it 
is thinly covered with hmr, glossy/and of a yellowish-brown colour, with 
a tinge of black. Plates of |ht spiracles pale-yeilow. 

Length, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the abdomen, ^th of an inch; length of the cephalothorax ; breadth 

; breadth of the abdomen ^; length of an anterior leg I; length of 
a leg of the third pair f. 

The male is smaller and darker coloured than the female, but the rela¬ 
tive length of its legs is the same. The second joint of the palpi is curved 
towards the cephalothorax; the third and fourth joints are short, the 
latter projecting two obtuse apophyses, the larger one situated on the 
outer and the sm'kller one on the inner side: the fifth joint is oval, convex 
and hairy externally, concave within, comprising the palpal organs, which 
are highly developed, ccAnplex in structure, and of a dark red-brown colour. 

This species is common on the under surface of stones in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Llanrwst. 

Nerienefmva. 

The cephalothorax is of a*n oval figure; it is convex, glossy, with slight 
furrows on the sides, and an indentation in the medial line of the posterior 
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r^on. Mandibles powerful, conical^ vertical, convex in front, and armed 
wuh teeth on the inner surface. Maxillse enlarged at the base, where the‘ 
palpi are inserted, and inclined towards the li^ ^hich is semicircular and 
prominent at the apex. Pectus heart-shaped. These parts are dark brown, 
with a slight tinjje of red, the pectus, lip, and anterior part of the cepha- 
lothorax being the darkest. Legs and palpi ro^ist, and ^f a red colour. 
Each tarsus is terminated hy three claws; the two superior ones are pec¬ 
tinated about half their length from the base, and the inferior one is in¬ 
flected near its insertion. The third and fourth joints of the palpi are 
short,the former, which U considerably the stronger, being convex in front; 
the latter projects two apo[)hyscs from its anterior extremity; one before, 
which terminates in a corneous point, and has a small, acute, corneous 
prominence on the inner side; the other uaderncath, which is provided 
with a corneous point on the outer side: the fifth joint is oval, convex and 
hairy externally, concave within, comprising the organs; they are 
highly developed, complicated in structure, with a corneous process at the 
upper part curved outwards, and are of a dark red-brown colour. Ab¬ 
domen oval, convex above, projecting over the base of the cephalothorax; 
it is thinly covered with hair, glossy, and of a brownish-black colour. 
Plates of the spiracles pale yellowish-white. 

Length, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the abdomen jth of an inch; length of the cephalothorax ; breadth 
breadth of the abdomen 3*0 5 length of an anterior leg ^; length of a leg 
of the third pair 

I found one male only of this species, under a fragment of rock in a . 
wood at Oakland, in June 1835. 


Triie, 0»BITE^, > 

(jrenus, Liinyphta^ j 
Lznypkza nigella. 


Cephalothorax oval, convex, glossy, with an indentation in the medial 
line of the posterior region; it ^ of a dark brown colour approaching to 
black. Mandibles long, powerful, armed with feeth on the inner surface^ 
divergent at the extremities, of a deep brown tcolour tinged with red, and 
inclined towards the pectus, which is heart-shaped, and of a brownish black 
hue. Maxillae strong, longer than broad, with the exterior angle, at the 
extremity, curvilinear; they resemble the mandibles in colour, and incline 
a little towards the Up, which is semicircular, prominent at the apex, and 
brownish black. Legs long and slender, provided with hairs and a few 
spines; their colour is pale yellowish brown, the thighs having a tinge of 
red. Each tarsus is terminated by three claws; the two superior Ones are 
curved and pectinated, and the inferior one is inflected near its base. 
Eyes disposed in two transverse rows on the anterior part of the cephalo¬ 
thorax ; the intermediate eves of both rows form a trape^id, whose an¬ 
terior side is considerably the shortest, and the lateral ones are placed 
obliquely in pairs, each pair being seated on a small eminence, and gemi¬ 
nated ; the posterior eyes of the trapezoid are the largest, and the anterior 
ones much the small^t of the eight. The third and fourth joints of the 
palpi are short, the latter, which is much the stronger, being prominent on 
the inner side, at the lower extremity: the fifth j^int is of an irrregular 
oval figure, convex and hairy externally, concave within, comprising the 
palpal organs, which are highly developed, complicated in structure, having 
a small projection at the upper part, in front, and a laige corneous spine, 
originating in the upper part of the under side, extending to the.termina- 
lion of the joint, where it is curved into a circular form, the extremity 
projecting little; the colour of these organs is dark reddish brown* 




The conrex sides of the fifth or terfiiine} Joiitflk of tho ibo 
towards each other. Abdomen osaU conxf^ aboVe^ 
base of the cephalothotax; it is thini; ^OVei^ed wift gfossy," and 
brownish black. Plates of the spiracles pide yplfowish 9an$0,in- 

diWduaU have a series of objure, angular lines of 0 yellosirish brown co¬ 
lour, whose verdres are directed forwards, exteodili^ along the middle of 
the tipper part. 

Length, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the almomen, ^th of an inch; length of the cephalothorax Vff> breadth 
breadth of the abdomen iV; length of an anterior leg -Hi length of 
a leg of the third pair 

Specimens of this species were procured tinder fragments of rock in the 
woods at Oakland, in September 1835, but they were all males, 

* Linyphia tardipes. 

The cephalothorax of this interesting species is oval, convex, glossy, de- 

i tressed and somewhat rounded before, with an indentation in the medial 
ine of the posterior region; its colour is reddish brown, with a broad band 
of blackish brown extending along each side. Mandibles powerful, conical, 
divergent at the extremities and inclined towards the pectus; they are 
terminated by a long nail slightly curved at its extremity, and are armed 
with two rows of teeth on the inner surface, the anterior row being re¬ 
markably long and fine, Maxillm strong, straight, and somewhat quadrate, 
having the exterior angle, at their extremity, curvilinear. Lip seinicirciilai 
and prominent at the apex. The pectus, which is heart-shaped, is finely 
pointed at its posterior extremity. These parts are of :i reddish brown 
colour, the pectus and lip being rather the darkest. Eyes placed on black 
spots on the anterior part of the cephalothorax; four are intermediate 
and form a square nearly, the two in front being the largest of the eight; 
the other four are disposed in pairs on the sides of the square; the eyes 
con&tituUng each pair are placed obliquely on a small eminence, and are 
contiguous. The palpi are furnished with spines, and have a slightly 
curved, slender claw at ttfeir extremity; their colour w reddish brown. 
Lei 2 :s moderately robust, supplied with hairs and a few fine, erect spines; 
they are of a reddish brown colour obscurely banded with brownish black; 
the first pmr is the longest, the second and fourth pairs are nearly equal 
in length, and the third pair is the shortest. Each tarsus is terminated by 
three claws; the two superior ones are curved, and the inferior one is in¬ 
flected near its base. Abdomep oval, convex above, rather broader at the 
posterior than the anterior Extremity, and projects over the base of the 
cephalothorax; it U thinly covered ^ith hair, glossy, and of a reddish 
brown colour on the upper side with a few minute, whitish spots inter¬ 
spersed, and a series of large, brownish black blotches extending along each 
side of the mci^al line; them blotches unite, as they approach the spinners, 
aiui form transverse, ajun/^6ands; the sides are brownish black, minutely 
mottled with reddish^ bnmn; the under side is dark brown, or brownisn 
Uaok. Plates of the spiracles pale yellow. Connected with the sexual organs 
is a large and veigr prominent, curved process of a dark red-brown colour; 
it is abruptly contracted in the curvature, and is recurved at the extremity, 
which is enlaiged and deeply notched. 

Len^h, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the abdomen, ^th of an inch; length of the cephalothorax breadth -jV ; 
breadth of the abdomen ; length of an anterior leg jV; length of a leg 
of the third pairi^ 

The male resembles the lemale in colour, and in the relative length of 
the legs, but their absolute length is greater, an anterior one measuring 
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IWtiii^i^ Qq the antmor of t;he re|)halothorax» about tlte 
rc^a orpine' ayes, are some longish, black bHbtles, directed forwards. 
The third and fourth joints bf the palpi are short, the latter being the 
stronger, and a long, slender bristle projects in ftont from the anterior ex* 
tfemity of the former: the fifth joint h somewhat oval, being gibbous on 
the outer niai^in, and having a large process, or apophvsis, curveil out* 
wards, and notched at its extremity, directedsiipward^ironi its superior 
part; it is convex and hairy externally, concave within, comprising the 
palpal organs, which are highly developed, complex in structure, present* 
ing several curved, corneous processes, and are of a red-brown colour. 
The fifth joints of the palpi have their convesf sides turned towards each 
other. 

In the autumn of 1834, 1 found specimens of this spider at Oakland, 
under detached pieces of rock imbedded fn a light soil, to the inferior 
surface of which they attach their cocoons, usually two or three in number, 
by a small, fine web. The cocoon is flat on the side in contact with the rock, 
and convex, with a Mnall, depressed border, on the opposite one. It measures 
about vth of an inch in diameter, is composed of white silk of a fine com* 
pact texture, and contains, on an average, between thirty and forty sphe* 
iical eggs of a pale yellow colour, not agglutinated together, but enveloped 
in delicately soft silk. This species fabricates a small, compact, horizontal 
sheet of web in the cavities beneath stones, on the under side of which it 
takes its station in an inverted position. It pairs in the month of Sep* 
tember. An approximation to the Theridta may he traced in the dispo¬ 
sition and relative size of the eyes. 

!ZW6c, Lateriuhad^, Latrcille. 

Genus, ThomistiSy Walckenaer. 

Thomisus luctuosiis. 

Cephalothorax inversely heart-shaped, convex, depressed in the pos¬ 
terior region, and broadly truncated before; it is of a brown colour, veined 
with lines of a deeper sliade, and has a fine line of yellownsh white on the 
lateral margin; a short band of a yellowish wJnte hue, bifid before, on 
each side of whtch^ is a spot of the same cofour, situated on an irregular, 
black patch, occupies the medial line of that portion ol the cephalothorax 
which is in contact with the abdomen, and a faint brownish white spot oc¬ 
curs on the inner side of the tubercles on which the anterior eyes of the 
lateral pairs are seated. Eyes disposed in front, in two transverse, curved 
rows, forming a crescent; the lateral eye»of both rows are larger than the 
rest, those of the anterior row being the largest of all, and are situated on 
projections of the cephalothorax^ Mandibles short, strong, vertical, cunei¬ 
form. Maxillae inclined towards the lip, which is triangular. Pectus ob¬ 
long heart-shaped. These parts, with the legs and palpi, are of a dark 
brown colour, the legs, being streaked and spotted with brown of a deeper 
shade, and yellowish white at the joints. ThdM^t and second pairs of legs, 
whose dimensions considerably exceed those of the third and fourth pairs, 
are nearly e^ual in length, the second pair being slightly the longer; and 
the longitudinal extent of the fourth pair surpasses that^of the third. Each 
tarsus has two curved, deeply pectinated claws at its extremity. Abdomen 
oval, depressed, wrinkled, broader at its posterior than its anterior ex¬ 
tremity, and projects over the base of the cephalothorax; its colour is 
dark brown obscurely mottled with pale brown and yellowish white, paHi- 
cularly on the upper part. Hates of the spiracles reddish brown. 

Length, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the BMomen,-(th of an inch; length of the cephalothorax -^th; breadth 
Third Series. Vol. 8. No. 49. Jb«tf*1886, 3 D 



iV.j breadth, of the abdomen j -; ler^tb of a 1 {^ of the second pair |; 
length of a leg of the third juir 

1 discovered the female or tjuis species* which seems to belong to the 
sei^on C€mcr<nde*y in September 1834* in the woods at Oakland* on the 
trunks of trees which had been felled. In July it constructs a lenticular 
cocoon of white silk, of a compact texture* measuring al)out -^th of an inch 
H diameter, in u^ich it deposits between 80 and 90 spherical eggs, df a 
pale yellowish white colour, not agglutinated together. The cocoon is 
often placed between two leaves connected by a slight tissue of silk, form¬ 
ing a kind of sack, usually containing the female, which sits upon the 
cocoon and is greatly attacifbd to it. 


Tribe, Chjigrad^, 
Genus, hycosa. 


Latreille. 


< 


Lycosa exigua* 


Cephalotliorax large, hairy, somewhat oval, compressed before, with de¬ 
pressed, sloping sides, and a narrow indentation in the medial line of the 
posterior r^ion; its colour is dark brown, with three longitudinal bands 
of a pale yellowish brown tint, one extending along each side, and the 
third occupying the carina. Mandibles strong, conical, armed with a few 
teeth on the inner surface, reddish brown, and inclined towards the pectus, 
which is heart-shaped, of a very dark brown colour, approaching to 
black, and is thinly covered with whitish hairs. Maxillae short, powerful, 
straight, enlarged and rounded at the extremity, and of a pale reddish 
brown colour. Lip quadrate, and of a dark, dull brown colour, being palest 
at the apex. Eyes unequal in size; four, which are minute, form a row 
in front, the two exterior ones being the smallest; the other four are 
placed on the sides of the anterior part of the cephalothorav* and form a 
square nearly, the anterior pair being the largest of the eight. Legs and 
palpi long, moderately robust, and provided with hairs and strong spines; 
they are of a pale reddish broVn colour, with spots and longitudinal streaks 
of a brownish black hue op the upper part and sides; these spots and 
streaks are most conspicuous on the thighs, and on the second joint of the 
palpi. The palpal claw is cprved and pectinated. Each tarsus has two 
curved, deeply pectinated claws at extremity. Abdomen oval* hairy, 
convex above, projecting over the base of the cephalothorax; it is dark 
brown on the upper side, with three yellowish white spots in front* the 
intermediate one* which is the largest, and is faintly bordered with brownish 
black, extending backwards nearly half the length of the abdomen; on 
each side of the medial line* on the posterior half of the abdomen, occurs 
a series of alternate blackish and white spots, the latter being much the 
smaller; the two scries, which are rather obscure in spme specimens, con¬ 
verge to the spinners, where they meet; the sides are yellowish brown, 
spotted with dark brown; die under side is pale yellowish, or reddish 
brown. Plates of the spiracles very dark brown. 

Length, from the anterior part of the cephalothorax to the extremity of 
the abdomen, of an inch; length of the cephalothorax jf; breadth 74 -; 
breadth of the abdomen length of a posterior leg ; length of a leg 

of the third pair 

The male is rather smaHer than the female, and darker colour^, but the 
relative length of its legs is the same. The third and fourth joints of the 
palpi are short, the latter being the stronger of the two: the fifth joint is 
ov^ and pointed at the extremity, which is armed with a small claw; it is 
convex and hairy externnlly,,, concave within, except at the end, which 
is solid, and comprises the palpal organs; they are highly developed, com- 
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{ ilex with corneous processes, and lire of a yei^ .^rk reddish 

oiu*. ” ■ - 

This species occurs in pasture fields iii Denbi^sifire. In the momh of 
June the female spins a lenticular cocoon of ydloWish or greenish brosm 
silk, of a compact texture, with a whitish maigin of a slighter texture'; it 
contains between 50 end 60 yellowish white e^ of a s^erical figu^ not 
agglutinated together. The cocoon, which i^lways connected with the 
spinners of the female, and is carried along with her, measures about ^th 
of an inch in diameter; when the young quit it they attach themaelvM 
to the body of the mother. 

Oakland, Denbighshire, 1836. 


LXXXIV. Of the'Conditions of Germination^ in reply to 
M. DeCandolle. Sy the Rev, P. Keith, JF.Jj,S,* 

lyrOTHING can be so gratifying to an author as the com- 
mendation that comes from a critic of acknowledged ta¬ 
lent and learning —** laudatus d laudato viro.'* But we, the 
o! woXAot of botanical scribblers, ought, perhaps, to rest satis¬ 
fied, and to think ourselves very well ofi' if a first- or second- 
rate wrangler in the science condescends to take notice of 
us, if it were but for the purpose of giving us a rap on the, 
knuckles. 

In my System of Physiological Botany published in 1816f, 

1 enumerated five conditions as necessary to the process of 
the germination of the seed, and thought I had adduced good 
grounds for the said enumeration. Yet its accuracy has been 
impugned by a great botanist, and my five conditions reduced 
to three. 1 ou^t, perhaps, to submit* in silence, and take fn 
good part the correction of a great diaster; but as I am not 
satisfied of the soundness of the vie^rs of my corrector, 1 will 
venture to vindicate my original statement.—Proceed we now 
to the article itself. 

I. The first condition necessary to germination is the ma¬ 
turity of the seed. Unripe seeds seldom germinate, because 
their parts are not yet prepared to form the chemical combi¬ 
nations on which germination depends. This fact M. De 
Candolle denies, saying that “ M. Keith ne s’est pas ex- 
primc avec precision lorsqu’il a pos6 la maturity de la graine, 
pour premiere condition gdndrale et n^cessaire d la germinar 
tion’^; and adding that Senebier and Treviranus succeeded 
in making green peas to germinate a short time before they 
were absolutely ripe:j:. If M. DeCandolfe had read to the eVid 
of the paragraph which he criticizes, he would have seen that’ 
the identical exception which he specifies is mentioned by « 

* Communicated by the Author. * 
t Vol. ii. p. 3. t Ph»s. Feg. ii. 662. 
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]M¥.’KeHli;' He would have se^ also that radteh-seedi whteh. 
M. Lefi^ute could not prevail upon to germinate till it was 
quite ripe, will gennrnate, when it pleases to do so, before 
thht period arrives. If left long upon the stalk in a wet sea* 
SOU it will gernyinate e^en in the pod. AlA> lemon-seed will 
sbmetimes geiminate in the very centre of its pulpy pericarp 
even before the fruit is cut open. 

After all, we regard ^hese apparent exceptions as amounting 
absolutely to nothing. The seeds were not ripe, it is true, in 
the common acceptation of the term, which supposes them to 
be as dry and as hard ns*'a bone; but they were ripe in the 
physiological acceptation of it, and that is enough. The seed 
that will germinate is, physiologically speaking, ripe; that is, 
its fluids have been so elaborated in the process of its matura¬ 
tion, and its solids so vitalized in the assimilation of due aliment, 
as to be now fully and profitably susceptible of the action of 
the combined stimuli of the soil and atmosphere. Hence 1 
contend, notwithstanding the objection of M. DeCaudolle, that 
the maturity of the seed is rightly and legitimately placed in 
the list of the conditions of germination. 1 do not speak of 
the experiments of the chemist in his laboratory; 1 do not 
deny that a seed apparently unripe may germinate; but 1 
speak of the operations of the farmer and of the gardener, and 
ask whether or not it would not be thought most absurd in them 
if they were to gather and sow their seeds in an unripe state ? 

II. The second condition necessary to germination, or at 
least to rapid and healthy germination, is the exclusion of 
light. The practice of the raking in of the grains, or seeds, 
sown by the farmer or garrleneris founded upon this principle. 
But it does not seem to have engaged the notice of men of 
science, or to have been prbved by direct and intentional ex* 
periment till lately. The .first direct experiments that were 
instituted on this subject'are those of Ingenhousz. He found 
that seeds germinate faster in the shade than in the sun, and 
hence concluded that light is prejudicial to gennination. Se- 
nebier, who repeated the experiments of Ingenhousz, had the 
same result, and drew from them the same conclusion^, 
llie prejudicial effect of light has been thought to be owing 
to its action on the carbonic acid gas contained in the seed, 
by which its oxygen is withdrawn too rapidly, its carbon 
fixed, its mass parched, and the possibility of its germination 
thus precluded. 

^ But M. DeCandolle denies that the exclusion of light is 
necessary: L’exclusion de la lumiere est tres-loin d’etre. 
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talkie «n la unedes condkions iH^iraalrcB Ik la 
tion: il n’y a personae, en efiet, qai n’ait vn des graines getv 
mer, quoique expos^es alaclartdft” ¥et this, objecti(H> 
equally invalid with the objection that was made to th^ 
maturity of the seed. I do not say that a seq^ may tiot geiw, 
minute if left exposed to the light. Fdo not say tnat k may 
not be made to do so. But is mat giving it a fair chance for 
early and healthy germination ? Is that treating it in- a way 
to bring all to a successful issue ? For* again, 1 allude merely 
to the operations of the -farmer and gardener, and not to the 
experiments of the chemist in his closet; though 1 am ready 
to admit that there is, perhaps, no rule without its exception; 
and on this ground it will be easy to find a flaw in almost any 
rule whatever. Suppose a writer on agriculture -were to say 
that it is necessary for the cultivator who would farm tyeli 
to keep his corn-fields clear of weeds; the truth of the rule 
might be denied by any one who was disposed to be captions. 
For he may turn round upon the rule-maker, and say,—No 
such thing 1 What you advance is not the fact, for 1 have 
seen many a good crop of corn in fields where the weeds stood 
higher than the corn itself. This may be all very true; buf 
would it be a good and valid objection against the keeping of 
corn-fields clear of weeds? Certainly not. What then are 
we to think of the objections with which M. DeCandolle com¬ 
bats the accuracy of the above Conditions of germination? 
For in the one case he admits that the grains selected for sowr 
ing should be the largest and the best nourished,—but hf^ 
can they possiblv be so, unless they.are left upon die stalk 
till they are fully ripe?—and in tlm’other case he does not 
deny that the exclusion of light is useful to germination, he 
only denies that it is necessary. But if it can be shown to 
be useful, we maintain that it is op that very account practi¬ 
cally necessary. ’ 

III. A third condition of germination is the access of a 
certain degree of heat. No seed has ever been known to ger¬ 
minate at or below the freezing-point. Hence seeds do not 
generally germinate in wiPter, even though lodged in their 
proper soil. Yet the potential vitality of the seed is ^..nqt 
necessarily destroyed by this exposure. For the seed wiU 
germinate still, on the return of spring, when' the ground-has 
been again, thawed, and the temperaturq raised-to. the pron^ 
degree. This condition M. DeCandolle admits to be good.* 

IV. A fourth condition necessary to germination is the^ac-^ 
cess of moisture. Seeds will not germinate if they- are kepP^, 
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■ ♦Waterj therefore, or eotne liquid equivalent; 

td it; is ^sibntial to g^'idinatidn. Hence rain is always ac~ 
ceptable to the farmet^ or gardener immediately after he has 
sown his seed; and if no rain falls, recourse must be had if 
p(^ible to artificial waterings. But the quantity of water ap^ 
plied is not a niatter ofindifFerence. There may be tod little 
or there may be too much. If there is too little, the seed dies 
for lack of moisture; if there is too much, ^e seed rots. This 
condition M. DeCanddlle admits also to be good. 

V. A fifth condition necessaiw to germination is the access 
of atmospheric air. Seeds will not gerininate if placed in a 
vacuum. Kay introduced some lettuce-seeds into the receiver 
of an air-pump, which he then exhausted; but the seeds did 
not germinate. Yet they germinated upon the readmission of 
the- air, which is proved by consequence to be necessary to 
their germination. Whether the whole of the ingredients of 
the'atmospheric air are necessary, or only part of them, we 
do not at present inquire; but we are willing, with M. De 
Candolle, to limit the part necessary to oxygen. 

,Such are the five conditions which 1 enumerated as indis- 


r ihsable to the success of the process of germination; and 
still persist in maintaining the correctness of the enumera¬ 
tion, notwithstanding all that M. DeCandolle has written 
about the germinating ofimmatnre seeds, or the non-necessity 
of the e^chuion of light. By demolishing the two first of the 
above conditions M. DeCandolle leaves only three behind. 
But what would M. DeCandolle say if 1 were to come forward 
with an pBjection profess}^ to deqwlish one of the three con¬ 
ditions which he has sU^red; .tot,.remain ? The presence of 
water he regards as an es^eptiaT condition. But 1 have ac¬ 
tually known acorns to germinate, by protruding a radicle 
several inches in length,'though lying in the corner of a dry 
granary where no water kail access to them at all. Such an 
• objection, undoubtedly, would be but frivolous and vexatious, 
—a, light in which'some might be apt to regal'd the objeo - 
tions which have been taken notice of above. For tO'^say. 
that the maturity of the seed and the exclusion of light a^e* 
n(H pecessary conditions,of geriptii^pn seems to be counter 
to the opinions whether of we practical-cultivator, or of the. 
speculative phytblogist. What seys Evelyn on.the subject of 
the. maturity ^ the geed; and,o^ the exclusion of light?— 
** iphoose your seed of that which is pcffoetly mature^ pon- 
/^erpus, and sound.*’ chap.. i. sect., 2,) Keep.your. 

«^e^ly sown seeds contmually fresh,;aqd in the.shade, as much’ 
- us'may be, till they peep.'* (Sulva^ chap, xxxii.sect. 2.) Now 
this is quite in keeping v^ith the physiological doctrines of the 
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present day, founded on facts t]f at pMun^atic'cheniistry^ as up*! 

E lied to germination, has clearly demoiiiStrated* ** It is weU 
nown that seeds will not germinate ip the light. This is 
caused by light decomposing the carbonic acid g^s, expelling 
the oxygen, and fixing the carbon, whence all the parts be> 
come hardened,—a condition under which vej|;etation cannot 
proceed.”— Lindletf's Introd, to Bot. p. 270. 

Still we regard the author of the criticism with feelings of 
the most unfeigned Vespect. But when it comes to be circu* 
lated at second-hand, and advanced by the plagiarists as an 
original remark of tneir own, withgut any intimation what¬ 
ever of the source from which it came, we can only regard them 
with feelings of contempt. In a late botanico-veterinario- 
agricultural periodica], the criticism was excerpted from the 
work of M. DeCandolle, and published, in translation, as Uie 
actual critique of the editor or writer of the article, without 
the slightest reference to the original from which it was stolen. 
But as the periodical in question did not long survive the 
commission of this piece of plagiarism, and died a natural 
death (some say a violent death) at a very early age, we have 
nothing further to say on the subject. He mortuis nil nisi, 
bonutn. 

Charing, Kent, Feb. 17. 1836. PATRICK Keith. 


LX XXV. Experiments on the Action of Ammonia on the Chlo¬ 
rides and Oxides of Mercury^ and on the Composition of 
White Precipitate. ‘Robert Kane, M.D., M.B.I. A*' 

" ■ ' ■■ • 

The paper of part of which the following i» an abstract was 
read to the Royal Irish Academy at the October and November 
meetings of 183.5, and will appear in the next part of the Trans¬ 
actions of that body. By permissior^of the Council the present 
abstract is sent for publication in the Philosophical Magazine. 

T) Y the action of ammonia on a solution of corrosive subli- 
^ mate there is produced a White Precipitate^ which has been 
frequently made the sulnect of examination by chemists. 
Nevertheless there prevails considerable doubt as to its real 
nature. In these countries there has been adopted a theory, 
founded principally on the experiments of Hennell, that it 
consists of an atom of red oxide of mercpty united to one of 
sal ammoniac: several other chemists, however, of equal emi« 
nence, as Soubeiran, Guibourt and George Mitscherlicb, have 
Mch formed separate and discordant views. I trust it will be 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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.{blind UiAt the results, now brought forward will desr tiij^r^esg 
disci^aiidies and enable tis to Attain to a knowIe<%e of its 
real nature. 


til order to place in evidence the necessity that there exists 
for a reexamination of this subject, I shall arrange in a taba» 
Iwr form the results hitiierto obtained. The first column con¬ 


tains the names of the chemists by whom the analyses of white 
precipitate have been made, the others the quantities of the 
constituents Which were actually deteriAined: one element, 
oxygen, which is only ascertained from the loss, has been 
omitted. , 


•^"AutltDrs. Mercury. Chlorine. Ammonia. Wh^e deitcribed. 

Fourcroy ... 74'1 IS-S 6*03 Gmelin, Handbuch. 

Hennell. 74-24 13-14 6-.31 Quarterly Journal *. 

Mitscherlich 76*37 1.3*82 7*1 Poggendorff, B. 85, 

Guibourt .... 78-31 13-31 4-46 Thenard, Trait4. 

Soubeiran...*. 82''1 7*8 .5-3 Jour. Phar., vol. xii. 


To unravel the sources of error that had evidently led 
astray so many distinguished chemists was the object of my 
experiments. 

By the tlieorv of Hennell, generally adopted here, corrosive 
sublimate should give almost precisely its own weight of white 
precipitate; thus, 


(2 Cl + Hg) + 2 N H3 gives . {Hg4-(CI NH^)}+ Cl NH*; 

and 273*6 of sublimdte gives 272*34 of white precipitate. 
The first set of experiments was made to ascertain how far 
that was consistent with 'the truth. 

A. A solution of corrosive sublimate was decomposed by 
caustic ammonia, and the precipitate, carefully washed with 
cold water, was dried until preserving its pure white colour 
it ceased to lose weight. The liquor and washings were then 
acidulated with nitric acid and precipitated by nitrate of silver. 
The chloride of silver prq^uced gave the quantity of chlorine 
abstracted from the sublimate. Of six experiments carefully 
conducted the mean was, from 100 of sublimate, 93*1 of white 
precipitate, and 13*0 of chlorine in the liquor. 

But 100 grains of sublimate contain 

^Mercury... = 74*09 
'Chlorine... as 25*91; 

we have therefore in white precipitate. 


A 

* An account of Mr. Hernell's experiments on this substance will also 
be found in Phil. Mag., First Series, vol. Ixv. p. ji2G.-^£DiT. 
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on the Chlflrides and Oxides qfMtj’cury. 

In 93*1 grs. In lOQgrs. 

Mercury = 74*09 Mercury == 

Chlorine = 12*91 Chlorine = 13*87 

B. When white precipitate is heated, there is obtained, 
besides gaseous matter and watery vapour, all the mercury 
and chlorine united as calomel. Thi# modeVas now etnf> 
ployed. A quantity of white precipitate, generally from 15 to 
25 grains, was introduced into a very small tube retort, and 
heated cautiously until all the ammonia constituent had been 
expelled, along with whatever trace of watery vapour ap> 
peared, and the calomel completely, sublimed white, whicji 
by a little care can be accomplished withqut any loss. Four 
experiments conducted in this way gave results very closely 
agreeing, of which the mean is. 

From 100 of white precipitate, 92*98 of calomel, containing 

Mercury... = 79*14 
Chlorine... =: 13*84. 

C. The mercury was obtained in the metallic state by dis¬ 
solving white precipitate in muriatic acid and decomposing 
by protochloride of tin. The mean result was 77*7 ot mer¬ 
cury from 100 of white precipitate. 

JL). White precipitate was dissolved in muriatic acid and 
the liquor decomposed by a current of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen. The sulphuret of mercury was collected on weighed 
niters, dried until it ceased to lose weight, and its quan¬ 
tity determined. The liquor was evaporated and the quan¬ 
tity of residual sal ammoniac ascertained. In this way the 
mercury and ammonia are both determined, and the mean re¬ 
sult is, in 100 of white precipitate, . * 

Mercury ... = 77*96 
Ammonia ... = 7*16. 

£. To obtain another value for th% ammonia the following 
processes were used in addition. When white precipitate is 
boiled with a solution of sulphuret of barium, the mercury is 
all converted into sulphuret, there are formed chloride anil 
oxide of barium, and ammonia is disengaged. The gaseous 
ammonia was passed over into a vessel of dilute muriatic acid, 
and the sal ammoniac obtained dry by evaporation. If a so¬ 
lution of iodide of potassium be digested on white precipi¬ 
tate, the quicksilver is converted into biniodide; and there 
being formed chloride and oxide of potassium, ammonia is 
set free, and its quantity determined as above. The mean of 
the results is that 100 of white prepipitate contain 6*53 of 
ammonia. * 

F. In all theories of the composition of white precipitate 
Third Series. Vol. 8. No. 49. Jutie 1836*. 3 E 
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hitherto advanced, oxygen is enumerated as a constituent to a 
very considerable amount, generally sO much as to peroxidize 
the whole of the quicksilver. The results hitherto obtained 
in my experiments would not appear to leave room for so 
much oxygen, and 1 therefore endeavoured to olitain an esti¬ 
mate of the Amount <by direct experiment, on the following 
principle. When white precipitate is heated, there is obtained 
. ammonia and azote, water and calomel, but no free oxygen. 
'I'lierefore all the oxygen of the substaKce has been formed 
into water at the expense of the ammonia, and by collecting 
the water and determining its weight, the quantity of oxygen 
present could be ascertained. A small retort was blown of 
'Strong glass and a capacity of from 0*2 to 0’3 of a cubic inch; 
the neck being about two inches long. To this was tightly 
connected a small tube containing fused potash, and commu¬ 
nicating by a small tube with the mercurial trough. The re¬ 
tort was carefully weighed and the white precipitate intro¬ 
duced, then weighed again. The desiccating tube was care¬ 
fully weighed, and the apparatus having l)een connected 
tightly, heat was applied until the chlorine anti mercury hatl 
all sublimed as calomel. The water was driven over com¬ 
pletely into the potash tube, and the mixed azote and ammo¬ 
nia collected over mercury and analysed by water; the cor¬ 
rections for temperature and pressure, air of apparatus, and 
residual gas having been attentively applied. After the opera¬ 
tion the retort was weighed. The residue was calomel, the 
loss water and gas&s. The desiccating tube was weighed; 
the increase of weig‘ht was water. There were obtained in 
four experiments the following quantities of water: 



Giving a mean of 0*583 per cent, of water. 

Summing up all the means we obtain a final result lor the 
composition of white precipitate, viz. 

. Mercury . = 78*60 

Chlorine . = 13*85 

Ammonia. = 6*77 

Water ... = 0*58 

Loss .. = 0*20 

t 


100-00 
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The ordinary view of white precipitate founded on the ex¬ 
periments of Fourcroy and Hennell give the following min}eri> 

cal results. Hg + Cl N H"* 

Hg = 202*8 = 74*46. 

2 0x = 16*0 = fS*88 

CIH = 36*42 = 13*37 

NH* = 17*15 = 6*20 

The fallacy of thiS view is completely proved by the great 
varialioti of the quantity of mercury and the absence of oxy* 
gen. Its language has been nevertheless adopted by George 
Mitsclierlichyund hasthus caused great confusion. He gives the 
name Chlorvoasserst^suure to the hypothetic dry [auhydrousj 

111 uriutic acid, and his formula {NH®+M)+Hg is so con¬ 
structed. This is show'n by the numbers for muriatic acid and 
aninionia, 10*7 and 7‘1» which he says form sal ammoniac, lu 
order to get his value fbr the chlorine in the table of results 
^p. 496), I added to his muriatic acid half the oxygen which 
he gives to the oxide of quicksilver. In fact his analysis cor¬ 
rectly interpreted overturns the very hypothesis it was in¬ 
tended to support, lor he obtained 

Mercury ... = 76*37 

Chlorine ... = 13*82 

Ammonia... = 7*10 

97*29 

Leaving a vacancy of only 2*71 for alllthe oxygen to oxidize 
the whole of the quicksilver. * 

The simplest view to take of the Existence of the chlorine 
in this substance, is to suppose it united with half the mer¬ 
cury into corrosive sublimate. It is almost the only view which 
agrees with its reactions. Then in vdiat state is the remainder 
of the mercury? We may suppose it peroxidized,and the oxide 
united with the ammonia, giving the i'ormuia (2 Cl Hg) 

+ (H + 2NH^) and the following numerical results. 

2 Hg s= 405*60 or, per cent. 77*00 

2 Cl = 70*84 - 13*45 

2 Ox = 16*00 - 3*04 

2NH»= 34*30 - 6*51. 

This agrees closely with Mitscherlich, find also with some 
of my own analyses. It differs nevertheless from the mean 
of my results in the quantities of mercury and chlorine, and 
])articularly in the amount of oxy^eq; this hypothesis sup¬ 
posing the presence of 3*04 per cent, of oxygen,—a body the 
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Muriatic acid... 10*701 
Oxygen . 3*12 J 
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existence of which as a constituent 1 could not determine at 
all, and which the quantities of the other constituents would 
appear absolutely to exclude. It is therefbre necessary to ex> 
amine whether any other method of arrangement is more sa¬ 
tisfactory. 

From the itesearchfs on oxamide, beiizamide, &c. it follows, 
that by the action of ammonia on an oxide there may be 
formed water and a compound of the body N H* with the 
base of the oxide. If we consider this t6 have taken place in 
white precipitate, we should have the formula 

(2 Cl + Hg)»4- (2 N H* + Hg), giving 

2Hg • = 405*60 or, percent. 7^73 

2 Cl = 70*84 - 13*93 

2NH^ =s 32*30 - G*34; 

and this compound should yield on analysis, on being decom¬ 
posed, 6*73 per cent, of ammonia. 

The c|uestiun whether ammonia in acting on metallic oxides 
forms water and metallic amides is one of the most interest¬ 
ing now requiring to be examined; but notwithstanding the 
bearing the results j ust described have on the (piestion, 1 do 
not wish to adopt too positively the opinion that white preci¬ 
pitate is a compound of dcutochloride and deutamide of 
mercury until more extended researches shall enable me to 
argue from a greater number of facts derived from the reac¬ 
tions with other metals. 


LXXXVI. Researches in the Undidaiory 'Fheory of Light, 
in continuation qffortner Papers. By John Tovey, Esq. 


To the Editors of the Phihsophical Magazine and Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

NOW proceed, as I proposed at the conclusion of my last 
paper, p. 272, to integrate the ecjuations 


_ o 

dt* ~ dx‘' 



dU 

dt* 






da-4 


“ + &c. 



4-&C 

dt* ^ " djU* ^ ^ 

As 0 is, by supposition, a function of x and t, wc can put 


IMdator^ Thmy of IAght^*-‘-<imUnued. jfdt 

S es p +p' sini^x + p^'lsin + &c. 

+ q coskx + j'cosA'df + ^ coaVx + &c. 

wherejj", &c., y, q\ j", &c. are functions oflf, and 
&c. arbitrary constants. (Poisson, Traiti de Micunique^ 
No. 514.) Now, if we substitute sin A j? + g cos ^ x for | in 
the first of the equations (1.), it becofties 

+ (^s®P—s'^^* + &c.J p I sinkx 

+ + ^5®^— i'^k^ + &c.) q I cos kx = 0; 

and, this e(]uatioii being true for all valbes of x, resolves itself 
into 

rf? + (s®F-s'*^4+ &c.) 1 ) ss 0, 


A^ + &c. j ^ 0. 

The complete integrals of these equations arc^ = A sin nf 
4- li cos jj q s= A' sin nt + B' cos n t ; where A, B, A\ B', 
are arbitrary constants, and n =s ^ (s® s'* k* f &c.). Hence 

the complete integral of the first of the equations (1.) can be 
expressed by the sum of a seties of functions, each of which 
is of the form 


(A sin7i;+B cosM<) sin^«'+(A'sin«<+B'cos»^) cos^ar. 
This expression is, by the i ules of trigonometry, equiva¬ 


lent to 


A + B' , , . V , AVB w , / ^ 

cos^«/—A-j;) H-• — sin(n^— 

A — IV A' 4- R 

— -— cos {nt-\-kx) H-^— sin {nt + kx) ; 


which, if we put 


A+B' 

2 


= « bin a. 


A'-B 

2 


= » cos a. 


A-B' 


= — jS bin 5, 


A' + B Q . 

— 2 — = /3 cos 6, 

may, by the same rules, be reduced to 

a sin (« < — Ira? + a) + /3 sin(»< + + h). 

It follows, therefore, that since the second and third of the 
equations (I.) are of the same form as the first, and since ^ 
and ^ are, like 1, functions of jr and /, we can express the 
complete integrals of these equations by putting 
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f S= S.asiii (7I<—A:ir+0 ) + 2. jSsih {nt-Vkx + b)^ 
n = 2.sin t—k, x-^a^) + 2. sinx+5^), (2.) 

where 

«‘= +&C.), 

n, = ^ {s*k,^ - s7 &* + &c.), (3.) 

”//= ^ (S/W- s'«“V+ iitc.): 

the sums 2 being extended to tdl the re(]uisite values of the 
arbitrary constants. ^ 

We perceive, by t|ie equations (2.), that the motion of the 
system may be regarded as compounded of a number of co¬ 
existing movements, severally expressed by the terms of the 
sums 2. And when we confine our attention to a single term 
of the first sum in one of these equations, which we may do 
in a great variety of problem^ we nave virtually the same ex¬ 
pression for the displacement of a molecule of an undulating 
medium, as is assumed tacitly by Sir Isaac Newton, and ex¬ 
pressly by Professor Airy*. 

Taxing separately the displacement >}, and considering only 
one term of the first sum in the expression for this ouantity, 
we have 

1 ) ss a, sin {n,t~- k,x + a,). 

It is well known that this equation represents a series of 
equal and continuous waves, the length of each wave being 

- ; where 2 w is the circumference of a circle whose radius 

I 

is unity. Now, if we increase x uniformly, so as to make 
n.t — k.x constant, ij remains constant, and 

at kf 

Hence we perceive that theke waves travel, in the direction of 
X positive, with a velocity equal to V. If ij *= j3, sin (»^ t 

+ /q ® + 5,), which is a term of the second sum, the move¬ 
ment is similar, except that the waves travel in ^e contrary 
direction. 

The second of the equations (3.) gives 

+&C.) ; 

an equation affording the same theory of dispersion as tliat 
which has been so satisfactorily investigated and verified by 


* See Ai(y> Mathemat. Tracts, p. 255. 
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Professor Powell in the recent Number» of your Journal. 
This I have shown more explicitly in your Number for Ja¬ 
nuary last, p. 7. 

Since, by the last equation, the velocity of the waves, and 
consequently the refraction of the light at the surface of the 
metlium,depends chiefly upon Sj, whi^ the dispersion depends 

upon and the following terms of the series, we see that 

the dispersion ma)r be different for different media, though 
the mean refraction be the same; contrary to the opinion 
which so long retarded the improvement of refracting tele> 


scopes. ^ 

The equations (3.) may, perhaps, lead to a theory of ab¬ 
sorption as well as of dispersion; since it is obvious that they 
may become impossible for particular values of h. It should 
be observetl that the sums s,^, 8,1^, &c. are not necessarily 

positive, and 1 now think it would be better to denote them 
by s, jfy, Sfp s', &c. I adopted the other notation in order 
to assimilate the formulae to those employed in the theory of 
sound. 


In the case of undulation which we have been considering, 
the waves are plane waves, perpendicular to the axis of x ; we 
now pass on to the consideration of converging and diverging 


waves. 


Let us take the case of a system of waves going and re¬ 
turning to and from a certain point; calling this point the 
centre of agitation. Then the diamqter of the sphere of in¬ 
fluence of any molecule being an insensible quantity, it is evi¬ 
dent that the minute portion of one of the waves contained 
within the sphere cannot, at any'sensible distance front the 
centre of agitation, differ sensibly from the same portion of 
a plane wave. Therefore, as the motion of any molecule is 
affected only by the molecules Within the sphere of its in¬ 
fluence, it follows that the equations (3.), which give the ve¬ 


locities 





of plane waves, will also give, at any 


point of the system, the velocities with which diverging or 
converging waves are transmitted in the direction perpendi¬ 
cular to the wave-surface at that point. 

When the molecules are so arranged that* the sums s®, s^, 
8,^, ike. are the same for all directions of the rectangular co¬ 
ordinates, the velocities of the waves are the same for every 
radius drawn from the centre of agitation; and consequently 
the wave-surfaces are spherical. • 
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If we conceive a slowly tapering cone (6g. 1.) to have its 

Fig. 1. BE 

A 

C D 

supimit A tlic centre of agitation of a system of spherical 
waves, and if we take the axis of the cone for the axis of x, 
it IS clear that the displacements n, of the molecules 
within the frustum B C D lE may be regarded as functions of 
X and t; and may therefore be expressed by the equations 
(2.), nearly. It is also manifest that the same equations will 
express the displacements for any other frustum of the me> 
dium, by making the arbitrary quantities to vary according to 
the position of the frustum. Consequently, if we suppose 

0 = « sin -Aar+fl) 

for the frustum B C D E, the same equation may be taken to 
express the value of 0 for any other frustum of the same cotie, 
by regarding a, n, k, a as function.s of x. 

Let § be the radius of the sphere of influence of the mole¬ 
cules : then, if — were infinitely small, the minute portion of 

JC 

a wave contained within the sphere would be a plane wave, 
and a, n, k, a constant. Hence we perceive that these quan¬ 
tities must be functions of ; and consequently, that we may 
write ‘ , 

A+B i-+ C (i-) V &c., 

n= A' + B' -‘?.‘+a(n'+&c., 

X ' X ' 

^ = A"4-B"^ +C"(^)V&c., 

a = A'" + B"'X + C'"r-?-)V &c.: 

X \ X ^ 

the only variable quantity in these series being x. 

Now when x is infinite a must be zero; therefore A = 0: 

and as is, at all sensible distances from the centre of agi- 

X • ® 




VniidatoDy SdS 

* 4 ' ' Jf'* ' •» 

mdaQy im extremely small quantity^ we may reject its ppwers 

almve the first; therefore a as . The quantities 

approach, as x increases, towards the values which they have 
in the case of plane waves, which valuM are independent of«. 
And since the small portion of a wave contained within the 
sphere of influence of any molecule cannot, at any sensible 
cllstance from the centre of agitation, ^ifler sensibly firom the 
same portion of a plane wave, we may regard n, I', u as fcon- 
stant for all parts of the cone. If then we retain »to denote 

Bp* * 

Bg, the constant part of -—we have • 

X 

f ^ sin (n < — A + a) : 

X 

and, in general, for any cone taken as we have supposed, we 
have, from the equations (2.), 

f = 2. — sin («i—it jr + a) + 2 . — (sin«r+Aa: + 6), 
ij = 2.-^ sin (n^^—/•^ar+«/) + S . ^sin(n,i+^^a? + J^),(4.) 


m s 2. —^ sin 

X 


ft & 

? = '£.—^8m(nfit—kf,x+a,i) + ^.-^sm(niit+ki,x+bJ. 

X «r 

When the waves all move Jrom the centre of agitation, the 
second sums in the equations (4.) will vanish: and limiting 
our view to a single term of one of the first sums, we have an 
expression for the displacement virtually the same as that 
which Professor Airy, in his valuable* tract on tlie Undulatory 
Theory of Optics, has partly assumed and partly borrowed 
from the theory of sound*. 

It may be observed, by the vray, that the method adopted 
in this paper of expressing the displacement of the molecules, 
is analogous to that employed so successfully in physical astro> 
nomy to express the difierences between the mean and true 
plares of the planets. 

When the molecules are so arranged that the suras s’, s*, 
&c. are di^rent for different directions of the coordinate 
waves going aad returning to and from a centre of agitation 
will not be spherical. The most simple case of such waves 
will probably iiirnidi a subject for another paper. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

Evesham, 1836. JoHN ToVEY. 

P.S. I perceive that throughout my last paper I inadver¬ 
tently called the differences Aar, A^, As variations. 

• Mathenmt. Tracts,'p. 271. 
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LXXXVII. On the fotiner Extent of the Persian Gulf and 
on the Non-identity of Babylon and Babel; in Reply to Mr. 
Carter. By C. T. Beke, Esq.^ F.S.A. 

I 

To the Editori of the philosophical Magazine and Journal. 

Gentle^ien, 

^T^HE opinion whicli was, in the first instance, advanced by 
^ me in the Numbef of your Journal for February 18S4*, 
was to the effect that the low lands, of the Euphrates and Ti¬ 
gris have been formed by J.he gradual deposits of those rivers, 
and that this operatiyn has been so extensive, that, at the time 
of the erection of the Babel of Genesis, it must have been phy¬ 
sically impossible for that city to be built near the spot where 
the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar afterwards stood. This 
opinion may be considered as embracing two distinct and 
separate propositions:—the first is that, within the period of 
history, an advance of the land upon the sea has taken place 
of sufficient importance to affect materially the geography of 
the localities in question; the second is that, within the same 
period, that advance has been so great as (independently of 
all other arguments,) to warrant my conclusion with respect 
to the non-identity of Babylon and Babel. If the former of 
these propositions be untrue, d fortiori must the latter be so; 
but, on the other hand, even if the former be established, it 
does not follow that the latter is likewise correct. 

From Mr. Carter’s fprmer arguments I certainly was led to 
Consider, that he not merely disputed the correctness of the 
first proposition to its entire extent, but that he went yet 
further, and contended that the changes (if any) which have 
taken place, are altogether insignificant. In his present re¬ 
marks he says, however f, “I much object to such expressions 
in the reply as, M r. Carter has, in fact, asserted the opinion 
that, since the time of Nearchus, the encroachments on the 
gulf must be very unimportant,* omitting the words ‘/o the 
point in question, any later encroachments,’ &c., as conveying 
the idea of a mere assertion without proof, and a much broader 
one than my remarks warrant.” 1 am most anxious that no 
difference should exist between us on the score of mere mis¬ 
conception of each other’s meaning, and 1 therefore give at 
length, in the note at foot, an extract of the whole passage 
from which 1 made my citation %; and 1 put it to the candour 


* Lend, and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. iv. p. 108—111. 

Stmra^ vol. vii. p. 195, « 

i ** Following the course of NearchuSi as given in his own clear account 
of the voyage preserved Arrian^ from his arrival at the Arosis, the river 
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of mjf opponent himself, whether I was not &irly authorized 
in the Qonclusion which I came to with respect to his mean<' 
ingindeed I would ask whether, when in his present reply 
be says, with respect to ** the navigation of Alexander and his 
fleet in the delta streams,” tliat “ tne ancient ^anal, the entire 
circuit, oU the points of the navigation then presented by the 
spot, are still offered for our observation,” it must not be un¬ 
derstood as his unqualified opinion that since the time <of 
Nearchus the encroachments on the ^ilf have been very un-' 
important.” If 1 am so unfortunate as still to misunderstand 
his meaning, 1 beg to assure him^hat 1 do so most unintmi- 
tionally. 

As regards the observation that my words ^‘convey the idea 
of a mere assertion without proof,” Mr. Carter must allow me 
to say, that a construction appears to be put upon them which 
ought not by any means to be adopted in a discussion like'' 
the present. Every proposition advanced, or assertion made, 
on either side, must be presumed to be made upon what are 
regarded as “proofs;” and it is simply from the considered 
insufficiency of those alleged proofs that the correctness of 
any such proposition or assertion is questioned on the other 
side. For my part, I feel that I might have reason to object, 
not merely to some expressions, but also to the tone generally 
in which Mr. Carter’s last reply is written; but I refrain from 
doing so, and I sincerely trust that neither of us will have 
occasion again to refer to any such unpleasant topic. 

In order to prevent itny future misconception, it is to be 
understood that the first and princjpal point in dispute bh- 
tween us is, whether a change of suth importance has taken 
place as materially to affect the geography of the localities in 

at the N.E. next before coming to the streamii of the Delta, in his progress 
to Kataclerbis and the island of Margastena, in his passage through the 
channel over the shoals to his arrival at Diiridotis (by the Khore Abdallah), 
on the S.W. side of the Delta, and comparing it with the present state of 
the country, we learn with surprise the small degree of change which the 
general characters of the coast have undergone during the lapse of so many 
ages. Dr. Vincent, in his able work on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, adverting to this remarkable fact, ob¬ 
serves, that Capt. Howe’ffchart ‘explains the journal of Nearchus as per¬ 
fectly as if it had been composed by a person on board of his fleet,’ (vol. i, 
p. 423.) and (p. 466.) ‘ the pilot on board Nearchus’s $hip steered exactly 
the same course’ (o/ong- Ow coatl of the Delta) ‘as MacCluer’s Karack pilot 
2000 years afterwards.’ The junetion of the over called by Arrian the 
Euleus (coming from the N. or N.E.) with the Tigris by the still existing 
ancient Hofiar canal, across which Alexander sent a part of his fleet while 
he sailed down the Eulsus to the mouths of the Tigris, and so round to 
meet it (Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 7.) further shows that to the point in 
question any later encroachments on the gulf must be very unimportant.” 
Lond. and.Ediob. D|iil. Mag., vol. v. p. 247—it The Italics are Mr. Cartei^s. 
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a uestion; that is to say, a change so great as to render the 
escripttons of ancient writers inappKcable to the actual coast' 
hue and state of the neighbourhood generally. 

Seeing that my hypothesis precludes the possibility of Ne- 
archns’s voyage being made applicable to the present coast of 
Susiana and the counties at the head of the Persian Gulf, it 
is scarcely necessary for me expressly to dispute in detail 
correctness of the identifications, considered to have been 
established by Dr. Vincbnt, of the river Arosis, of Kataderbis, 
the island of Margastana, DiridotiS, &c. &e.* That the river 
Karoon is not the Eulmut, nor Shuster the representative of 
Susa, has already been asserted by many geographers of emi¬ 
nence, whose voice's are united in favour of Shus and the river 
Haweeza or Kerrah. Without intending to range myself with 
these geographers, I believe 1 am correct in saying that, as 

between them and Dr. Vincent, the greater show of reason is 

* 

* Although 1 am quite willing to concede that few miles of addition 
to the Delta is not the question” between Ub, yet, as regards the leiu’ned 
Deanes identifications, I must remark, that a few miles—nay, a ver^ few 
mileii indeed—of addition would (I much suspect,) render it impossible that 
** Capt* Howe's chart should explain the journal of Nearchus as perfectly 
as if It had been compoWd by a person on board of his fleet” To establish 
the correctness of this position, it appears to be necessary, not merely that 
the coast should have remained unvaried since the time of the Greek navi¬ 
gator, but tfuzt CapL Howes chart skotdd acairatclp represent that coast : it 
ought, consequently, to correspond in ail points with the trigonometrical 
survey recently made by Licuts. Bracks and Haines, of the Eabt India Com^ 
pany's Marine Service. 

,By the kindness of Capt. Horsburgh I have been furnished with copies 
of the Company's chart, as also of that of Lieut. MacClucr (by Dalrymple, 
\7^6 and l/SB): Capt. Howe'^ he was not in possession of. Owing to the 
longitude not being marked in MacCluer’s, J am prevented from making an 
exact comparison of these two charts; still differences of sufficient moment 
are to be detected between them. For instance, the island of Karack is 
represented by MacCluer as beiqg 8, and Korgo more than 4 geographical 
miles long, whereas they are actually just half those lengths respectively: 
Buna (Derabuna), by the Core Moosah, is made as much as 9 miles long, 
from north to south, and 3 miles broad, whilst it is only 3 miles long, and 
less than 1 mile broad, its length being from east to west: Derab, adjoin¬ 
ing this last island, is made 7 miles long and 3 miles broad, hut it is in fact 
only a mile and a half each w$iy: the Core Abdallah, represented in the 
copy of 1736 as being 10 miles broad, with 8 mil^ of coast between it and 
the mouth of the Bussorah river, and in that of 1788 as only 6 miles broad> 
with about 10 miles of coast, is actually 12 miles broad, and the two mouths 
meet at a point, without any coast intervening. These variations (which 
are only a portion of what might be pointed out,) may be said to be but 
trifles with r^ect to “ the general characters of the coast;” still they are 
more than sufficient to show that MacCluer s chart would have been rather 
a dangerous guide for Nearchus to have f)laced implicit confidence in. 
f'apt. Howe's diart, which was^ adopted by Dr. Vincent, is (1 believe) not 
even so cotrect as that of MacCluer; but I have not at present the means 
of referring to the Dean’s work, so as to ascertain this positively. 
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ou their 3 ide» Under their hypothesis, howev^, Charax^ 
which was situate at the confluence of the Tigris and Enlsous, 
will have to be placed not S? but about 100 miles up the- 
river; so that the plain fact" by which ** even the increase 
of 35 miles” in the distance of that city from the sea^is “an-^ 
iiihilated” in so summary a manner, is not qflite so manifest. 
The position of Charax remains, 1 conceive, yet to be deter* 
mined; but, let it have been where it may, 1 confess I do not 
exactly understand how my “extravagant hypothesis” is to. be 
** at once disposed of,” for the reason that, “ if the distance of 
Charax, the port, had increased but 70 miles” (or it may be 
only 35 miles,) between the times of Alexander and Pliny (400 
years), the whole distance to Babylon could have increased 
but 70” (or 35) miles in the 2160 years which have elapsed 
since the voyage of Nearchus down to the present time. Leav* 
ing the “ extravagant hypothesis” quite out of the question, it 
appears to me that, assuming the same rate of increase through¬ 
out the whole period, the gain would be about 380 (or 190) 
miles. ^ 

The “diversitas auctorum” of which Pliny complains, is a 
jmint upon which Mr. Carter makes a great stand; and hence- 
he comes to the strange conclusion, that the distance between 
Babylon and Charax was “ utterly uncertain.” Now it may 
be perfectly comprehensible that the naturalist should have 
been in difliculty upon the subject, and unable to arrive at 
any satisfactory result, on account of the apparent discrepan¬ 
cies among the various authorities which were before him; yet 
it will noi^ 1 presume, be thence argqed, that either Babylofl- 
or Charax was so situate as not to have been perfectly easy of 
access, so that the distance between them might always have 
been ascertainable, in the same wav as it would be in the 
present day (and perhaps with less difficulty,) were both cities 
in existence. There is not the sli^test reason, therefore, for 
imagining that “the distance was utterly uncertain." The 
various authors must be presumed to have made their several' 
statements upon good grounds, and with a competent kqpw- 
ledge of the actual distance; and whatever discrepancies may 
be found among them, beyond those which will always exist 
where distances are only estimated and not actually measured, 
are mainly, if not entirely, to be attributed to diflerences in' 
the standards of measurement employed |;)y them respectively. 
And this, in fact, is what Pliny himself says: Inconstantiam 
mensurce" (the measure itself and not the distance measured^) 
“ diversitas auctorum facit; am Persa qmqne schcenos et pa- 
rasangaSf alii alia mensura deterrninent *.” This difficulty be- 

* Hitt. Nat.f lib. vi..ca{i. 27. - 
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comes no slight one when, as was frequently the case, those 
standards of measurement, although of widely differept 
lengths, had the same nam€*\ added to whicti, we must bear 
in mind that the various distances recorded were, at various 
times, applicable to different states of the country, in those 
portions of it w'hich wOre liable to change. The {K>ssible ex¬ 
istence of errors of copyists is, of course, not to be lost sight 
of; but I question much whether we may y»e authorized to en¬ 
tertain ‘‘serious doubts^of the authenticity” of passages Which 
do not exactly coincide with our preconceived notions. 

In his former paper f .Mr. Carter cites various authorities 
in illustration of the passage from Pliny, in part originally 
quoted by nie|; which passage he understands (though 1 can¬ 
not conceive how,) to mean that “ long before Pliny’s time 
tlie two rivers had united above the embouchure somewhere, 
not by encroachments on the gulf and formation of delta, 
but simply hy the labour of hands and in his present reply 
that gentleman repeats that those various authorities “all 
harmonize with the un^oken sense of this passagemeaning, 
of course, as it is interpreted by him. 1 confess that in niy 
last answer I dismissed these authorities rather summarily,< 
and I did so on account of my not being able to discover their 
application, aftd on account also of the “discrepancies” exist¬ 
ing among them, which my opponent himself admitted §. And 
on this point an explanation is due from me to Mr. Carter. In 
your Number for June last (1835), I stated that “these autho¬ 
rities, according to his (Mr. C.’s) admission, contain ‘ some dis- 
drepancies,’ and are not always ‘very explicable,’ ” in which I 
was thus far wrong: the being not “very explicable” was (as 
be now observes,) “ distinctly applied by nim to Pliny’s general 
account of the t\m rivers onlyf the “discrepancies” having 

* We have a precisely analogous case in the various milet of the present 
day, and we may easily concave the case of a geographer in future ages 
being strangely perplexed on this account. Take, for instance, the distance 
between St. Petersburg and Riga, which by a Swede would be said to be 
50 miles; by a German, 71 miles; and by an Englishman, 285 or 330 miles; 
whilll a Frenchman would call it 95 or 118 leagues, and a Russian 495 
wersts; to which might be added, perhaps, twenty other measures of modern 
Europe (principally imles), all differing with one another. Here would be 
ample ground for complaining, as Pliny did, of the “inconstantia viemuraf* 
bnt certainly none, for the conclusion that “ the distance was utterly un¬ 
certain.” 

+ Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. v. p. 249. 

:{; “ Inter duorum omnium ostia 25 mill. pass, fuere, aut (ut alii tradunt) 
7 mill, utroque navigabili. Sed longo tempore Euphratem prmcluserc Or- 
cheni, et accolpc agros rigantes; nec nisi Pasitigri defertur in mare.”— Hut. 
Not., lib. vi, cap. 27- , 

$ “ But notwithstanding some discrepancies, the conclusion from the 
above authorities surely is,” i^c. 
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been intended by him (as will be seen from the last note,) to 
apply merdtf to the rest of the authorities cited hy hint, I am 
most happy to be able thus to correct ray error. 

As regards these various “harmonizing,” “discrepant” 
authorities, I even now refrain from consider^g thern in de> 
tail; for it would only needlessly be faking up much room, 
since my remarks would be little more than the continued 
repetition, with respect to each of them individually, of the 
assertion which I make respecting them collectively; namely, 
that I am unable to see their applicability, either to Pliny's 
statement as above explained by Mr. Carter, or to, the present 
condition of the country. It will not betleaied that the gene¬ 
ral conclusion from them is, that the two rivers in question 
“have, at a very early period, united inland somewhere'^* ** biit 
I cannot conceive by what possible means the further con¬ 
clusion is to be arrived at from them, that “ Khoma was the 
grand confluence in all ages*;” for the two rivers may, by 
the union of their deltas, have formed a junction at some point 
much further inland, and yet, lor 4ge» afterwards, have still 
continued their (in part) separate courses to the sea. 

Among the many writers thus cited by Mr. Carter, is the 
geographer Ptolemy, to whom, however, whils^ie quotes the 
particular passages from the other authors which he considers 
applicable, he reiers only in general terms. Yet Ptolemy’s 
description of these rivers, and the countries through wliich 
they flow, is that, perhaps, which is the most important of the 
whole, and which, consequently, requhres to be more partiett- 
larly considered. The purport of this description ^pears to 
be as follows: That to the nonh of’ Babylon the Euphrates 
divided itself into two streams, whereof the one flowed south¬ 
ward by that city, and the other eastward past Seleucia: that 
between these two branches of the Euphrates there was a river 
called the Basilius, which, on the orfe hand, fell into the Ti¬ 
gris below Apamea, and, on the other band, joined the main 
stream of the Euphrates flowing past Babylon, at some di¬ 
stance below that city: that the Euphrates likewise threw oiF 
an arm called the Baarsares; and that both this arm and also 
the main stream itself, continued their courses southward, and 
divided themselves into several subordinate ^branches, with 
which th^ formed lakes and marshes towards the head of the 
Persian Guiff. * 

The Alexandrian philosopher’s account must, of course, be 

* How does such a conclusion tally wifli the notion that the Orcheni 

** united" the two rivers hy the lahmae of kands*^ ? IHd they make 

the junction at Khorna ? 
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taken witli all the imperfections in geographical knowledge 
belonging to his age; but the whole context affords a mani» 
fest indication that, so late as about his time, (the b^inning 
of the second century of our aera,) the Euphrates possessed dts 
separate delta, pf which the apex was above Babylon, and of 
which the western branches foitned lakes and marshes below- 
that city; whilst (although the junction is not mentioned,) the 
most eastern branch, as it passed by Seleucia, must have joined 
the Tigris. The outle\; of the lakes and marshes into the sea 
is also not described; in fact, as Pliny tells us, it was already 
closed up by the Orchent: but the authorities cited by Mr. 
Carter, as also I^podotus to whom I shall presently refer, 
plainly show that, at an earlier period, the delta streams of the 
Euphrates had their separate union with the Persian Gulf. 
In my last paper ^ I Attempted to show how these lakes and 
marsnes at the mouths of the Euphrates would, in the first 
instance, have been produced, and how, subsequently, the 
branches of the river which formed them would successively 
have been stopped and tilled up by the operation of natural 
means, the western branches being those which were first 
closed. The Orcheni would have finished the work of nature 
by stopping yp the eastern arm, which, till then, discharged 
itself into the sed, not more than 25 or 27 miles (as stated by 
Pliny,) from the western mouth of the Tigris; and the lakes 
and marshes of the Euphrates, having no longer a channel 
through them, would then gradually have become silted u)), 
in the manner 1 have further suggested in the same paper. 
Much light would be thrown upon the subject if, by local 
examination, it were determined (which it might be without 
much'difHculty,) how tar westward the course of any branch of 
the Euphrates has once extended f. • 

xeel rw 6 f^eret^t/ neiMir»t BttaiXmf leorctftos, 

.ov ^iat( rii inTQOirijl (toilets . it Tii y ,— Lib. v. cap. 18 . 

'Ait»fteiei . id r vS f', 

ip' if 4 Tou Bxoihilou ‘ayta.fi.w rgeg rot T/yg/n iyyvg ftiati 

—Ibid. 

' on BecotMiOg otorufoog, k»1 o' 3/al rqc BeeZui^Svog 

fiuo, intl 6 Mtioifonos og t£ Eipgxrf) <rvftS»X>f/, xxrel Beotv 

(irixfiwxi i*** . id A'3 [o'. 

T«i 3e 3/<c Bx^vKavixg, og KX'htlrxi o Bxsthttog rtorxfoog avvivTut. 

» od A'S y'. 

Uoiovai ri ol vorxftol oirot, »xl xl xv mir»» g»r^x‘xl "Kift^xg xxl f>»i, 

«» Kxl xurii TOO ftfTx^i tTre^cet ft*' . irt r* V/3 V*.—Lib. v. cap. 20. 

Edit. BatU. 

* Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. vii. p. 45. 

t The most eastern branch of the Euphrates, which joined the Ti^is 
above Babylon, would appear also to have become closed, unless indeed it 
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At the present num^nt (as 1 have befova remarked,) I do 
not consider that our present knowledge of the countries ia 
question is sufficient to enable us to come to any entirely 
satisfactory conclusion, or to reconcile the various apparently 
conflicting statements of antiquity, .which evidjntlj^ cannot be’ 
made to apply (under favour of Mr. Ohrter must it be said,) 
to the present state of the country, and which it will require 
much labour and nqt less caution to adapt to any hypothetical 
condition of the country. But one pbint, which is not suffi¬ 
ciently attended to by commentators generally, cannot be too 
strongly borne in mind by those whe may apply themselves to 
the task. It is, that where a fact is expressly asserted by ^ 
writer of character, who possessed the means of knowing it, 
its correctness must be admitted^ until something positive be aU 
leged sufficient to invalidate it. Mr. Carter appears entirely 
to neglect this rule, when he cites Arrian as “saying ex¬ 
pressly, the Euphrates has a higher channel than the Tigris, 
which receives the waters of the Euphrates by many streams,” 
and yet, without hesitation, stigmatizes this an “ error.” Per¬ 
fectly true it may be, as Col. Chesney reports, that, in the 
present day, “the Tigris gives a large contribution to the 
sister stream by the canal of the Hie, about 220 miles above 
the gulfbut may it not be equally true, that formerly the 
two rivers united much higher up, at a point at which their 
relative levels were as Arrian so expressly states them to have 
been? The mere circumstance that the river A1 Huali or 
Hermas, which at the present day run» in a direction towards, 
the west so as tp unite with the Khabour, is considered to 
have had in former times an eastv^i'd course and to have 
joined the Tigris*, is in entire accordance with such estate of 
things. 

Mr. Carter says, “ Xenophon understood this better [than 
Arrian]: he mentions four canals by i^hich the latter [the Ti¬ 
gris] pours its tioaters into the Euphrates f.” Did Xenophon 
really say this, I should be compelled to admit his testimony, 
ns that of a man of unquestioned honour and integrity and an 
eye-V)itnesSi even in spite of the express assertion of Arrian to 
the contrary; but it is far from being the case, and Mr. Cartes 
has evidently been misled from consulting merely some loose 

was kept open by artificial means, in which case it would, in the result, have 
been regarded merely as a canal. * 

* Sec Rennell’s Illustrations of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, p. 103; 
seealsoOr^.AA/., p. 113, where the opinion is expressed (hat "at the time 
when the extent northward of the Persian Gulf was much greater than it ia 
at present......the river A1 Huali had its separiite course to the sea.” 

t Arndt., lib. I. cap. 7. 
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and inaccurate version. A reference to the original would 
have shown hint that what the author really says respecting 
these four canals is simply Si «{{ to» Euc^poniy: 

correctly rendered in the Oxford version (edit. 1676), “lidem 
in Euphratem ^n/luunt,*' and by Spelman “ they fall into the 
Euphrates.” Smaller* streams are commonly said to fall into 
larger ones with which they communicate, so that these words 
do not necessarily convey any idea beyonjj that of mere unions 
and the writer being near the Euphrates (see the next para> 
graph of the text,) would naturally describe these canals as 
tributaries to that river, even had the actual run of the waters 
been in the othei;idn'ection. Seeing, however, that these ca¬ 
nals were navigable^ and that they were of course made witliQut 
locks, it is manifest that no great difference of level between 
the two rivers could have existed; and whichever way it may 
have been, most assuredly there was not, in a country which to 
this day is almost a dead flat, any opportunity for the one river 
to “pour its waters into” the other. 

Mr. Rich tells us in his Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon 
(3nd edit. p. 18), that during the inundation of the Euphrates 
“rafts laden with lime are brought almost every day from 
Felugiah to within a few hundred yards of the northern gate 
of Bagdad.” This must (I have reason to believe) be under¬ 
stood as referring to a canal existing there, which joins the 
two rivers, and which is filled during the flooded season; but 
even here, no less than 380 (600—220) miles above the Hie, 

, by which (as Col. Chesney informs us,) the Euphrates receives 
the waters of the Tigris, the levels of the two rivers so closely 
correspbiid as to allow., of a navigable communication ex¬ 
isting between them 1 Mr. Carter has discoursed very learn¬ 
edly respecting the mode in which rivers produce their deltas, 
but there appears to be a,fundamental defect in his reasoning; 
he taikes as a fact” th&t the Tigris “ can be more rapid [than 
thpi'Enphrates] only through flowing from a higher country 
down a greater slope.” But if we look to what is actually the 
facty we find that at two distinct points, namely, at Felugiah 
(qc^(Q^ite Bagdad) and at Khorna, the Tigris and Euphrates are 
cX eq[ual (or nearly equal) heights. Between these two points, 
however, we have the unquestionable evidence of Col. Chesney 
that the two rivers are “ very different in every respect,” the 
former moving in ar rapid and the latter in a dull and lingering 
stream. This difference in character is clearly not produced 
by the Tigris “ flowing from a higher country down a gre^r 
slope,” since at Bagdad that river is no higher than the Eu¬ 
phrates at Felugiah C/ther causes have therefore to be sought 
for, among which may be noticed the greater length of the 
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Euphrates between these two points and the breadth of its 
bed in the lower portion of its course, both which causes must 
produce a corresponding diminution in its speed, and on 
other hand the contraction of the channel of the Tigris, which 
must be attended with a corresponding accelerayon of the mo¬ 
tion of its waters. * * 

Col. Chesney is referred to as describing the Euphrates as 
in the present day flowing in a dull and lingering stream; 
Herodotus, also an eye-witness^ in his description of Babylon 




talks of the ^^deep and rapid streams of the great Euphrates 
No one will for a moment doubt the aecurai^ of Col. Chesney’s 
observation; but is not credit also due to .^rodotus ? and is. 
he,,in like manner as Arrian, to be “unceremoniously thrown 
overboard,” whilst the facts respecting the former condition of 
these rivers remain unascertained ? In the passage last cited, 
the Halicarnassian traveller further expressly asserts that the 
Euphrates “discharges itself into the Persian Gulf;” which 
assertion he confirms in his more detailed statement that that 
river, “ which before flowed in an almost straight line,” had 
its course so turned by Nitocris, that in his time, “ those who 
wished logo from the sea up to Babylon were compelled to touch 
at Ardericca three times on three different days t-” Surely such 
unqualified and unequivocal assertions of plain matters of fact 
are entitled to consideration, and are not to be put aside as 
errors simply because they are not applicable to the present 
state of things, or rather, perhaps, because they do not coinr 
cide with what we have been taught by •former commentators 
to receive as the truth. 

[To be continued,]’ 


LXXXVIII. On the Theory of Vanishing Fractions. By 
J. R. Young, Bsq.^ Professor of*Mathematics in Belfast 
College. X 


TNa letter inserted in the April number of this Journal (p.29S) 
-*• I ventured to offer some objections to certain novel positions, 
lately advanced by an ingenious mathematician, in an Essay 
on the Fundamental Principles of thd Differential and Inte- 

f ral Calculus. To these objections the author, of the Essay 
as furnished a reply, in the number for May (p. 393); and 1 
am happy to find, from the general tone of «t, that Mr. Wool- 
house has considered my scruples with the same good feeling 
in which they were avowedly offered. 

* *£ai* ftiytcf, mti K»i ,§/</ •Sr,; ig SmAm- 

180 . 

t CBof 185. I Communkated by the Author. 

3 G2 
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In my former communication, I contented myself with sim¬ 
ply pointing out the fallacy involved in the extremely gene’s! 
statements which I extracted from the Essay referred to; and 
with tracing the source of this fallacy to the circumstance of 
the author haying unguardedly assumed the comerse of a cer¬ 
tain proposition, to he equally general with the proposition 
itself, which converse holds however only in particular cases. 

The direct proposition to which I heye allude is this, viz. 
that when in certain h^pothqses any of the analytical conditions 
of a problem disappear, the' 6nal result, to which the general 
process leads, takes the form The converse proposition is, 

that taken the resdt takes the form 9 original conditions 

must have disappeared. This latter is the aiSrmation distinctly 
conveyed, without the slightest qualification, in the propositions 
marked II. and III. in Mr. Woolhouse’s reply; and it will be 
remembered, that against those propositions only my objec¬ 
tions were directed; for I cheerfully admitted that much of 
Mr. Woolhouse’s Essay was “ in strict accordance with the 
usual notions of this doctrine.” 

To show that these objections were valid, I adduced an in¬ 
stance (that of a geometrical series) in which the propositions 
objected to would lead to error; and in adverting to this in¬ 
stance, in his reply, it will be seen that m)' respected friend 
has not defended tiie positions in question from the charge of 
making the sum of the said geometrical series anything, but 
has shown that another position (Prop. IV.), a position which 
was never impugned,'is competent to supply the correct result. 
Surely my ingenious friend does not consider it to be a suffi¬ 
cient defence of Proposition III. to prove that its affirmations 
are neutralized by Proposition IV.; and yet there is no other at¬ 
tempt made to establish its truth. The proposition which Mr. 
Woolhouse discusses at page 395, does not at all contribute to 
this object; for that is the converse of the one which it behoves 
him to prove, in order to establish his third principle: this 
principle requires the proposition stated above, in Italics, and 
not the one which Mr. Woolhouse has demonstrated in the 
preceding Number. There is no dispute as to the form of the 
result when conditions vanish; the question is, does this form 
necessarily imply vanishing conditions in the original analytical 
statement of the problem ? Mr. Woolhouse’s third principle 
unequivocally states it does. But innumerable examples to 
the contrary may be adduced. The well-known problem of 
Clairaut, which has for its object the determination of the spot 
between two lights, which is equally illuminated by both, is a 
case in point, and furnishes a satisfactory refutation of the 
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principle in question, as naay be seen by a. reference to the 
Algebra of Lacroix, where the circumstances of the problem 
are discussed at length. The ordinary expression for*the ra¬ 
dius of curvature ofa plane curve, will also furnish other ex¬ 
amples of the fallacy of the assumed principle^ for when, in 
any particular example, that expression takes the form of a 

fraction, as r s we have, by differentiating, 

/_ QiP-Prftj 

dr St -..( 1 ) 


and it i^ well known that whatever values ^f x and y render 
this expression equal to zero, the same values, provided they 
fulfill the original condition, or equation of the curve, will be¬ 
long to points in it of maximum or minimum curvature; or 
to points at which the contact with the osculating circle is 
above the second order. Now it is plain that the conditions 


P s= 0, Q = 0 . (2) 

will cause a value of (1) to be zero; if, therefore, these coi^ 
ditions furnish for x and y values which satisfy tlie equation 
of the curve, the points to which they refer will be distin¬ 
guished from the other points by the order of contact being 
higher there than elsewhere. Instead of deducing this con¬ 
clusion from the expression r = 5, we ought, in accordance 

with Mr. Woolhouse’s third principle, to say that at every 
such point the radii of curvature are innumerable, which is 
obviously absurd. As an example, let. us take the common 
parabola, of which the equation is y^ ^ x. By the usual 
process we obtain for r the expression 



and the conditions (2) are, in this case. 


(m + = 0, 4> = 0, 

which are satisfied by the values a? =k 0, ^ = 0; and these 
values, fulfilling the original condition = 4 m x, it follows 
that the origin of the axes, that is the vertex of the parabola, 
is a point at which the contact is above the.second order, and 
this we know to be the case from other considerations. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples illustrative of the 
fallacy of this third principle “ as a general rule,” and indeed 
a passage in the repfy of my talented friend leads me to sus¬ 
pect that, while wnting that reply, he himself had some mis- 
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givings ftbbat it. The passage I refeif to is at page S96, where 
Mr. Wpolhouse, in his reasonings on the form limits his 

^gutnents to those comparatively few cases in which the re¬ 
sults of that form are obtained in such a way,that no mul- 
dplication or (division by a power of ;r a occurs in ihe pro¬ 
cess.’^ If only resufts obtained under such restrictions as 
these are admitted to come under the second and third prin¬ 
ciples, then the generality of those principles is of course at 
once given up, and my friend and I are thus far agreed. But 
then so limited a principle of interpretation falls greatly short 
of a general theoi^; and xhoreover requires, in its application, an 
acquaintance witu<’the texture of the entire process too minute 
to oe generally attainable; it requires, in fact, that we know 
the composition of every multiplier and divisor employed,—an 
impossible problem beyond certain limits. 

At page 399, Mr. Woolhouse enters into a digression upon 
“the general theory of analytical results,” respecting which 
he considers me to be in error, because in my last letter I had 
said that the fact of the ellipse question, admitting multiple 
solutions, was information which the analytical result was quite 
incompetent to supply; and he observes, “ I never before 
heard of the incompetency of an analytical result to afford any 
positive information that an investigation could admit of.” In 
this gratuitous admission of paucity of information upon sub¬ 
jects in which he so eminently excels, my friend has done him¬ 
self a wanton injustice. He is too profoundly acquainted with 
all the subtleties of the Integral Calculus, and its applications, 
not to have “ heard of” singular solutions^ which, though not 
comprised in the resulting integrals which furnish the general 
solutions to certain diflerential equations, have, neverUieless, 
the property of satisfying the proposed conditions. But a 
more comprehensive view of the results of even common alge¬ 
bra, would, I think, have induced my friend to withhold the 
remark just quoted. Mr. Woolhouse ascertains the number 
of admissible solutions from “the nature of the problem.” 
By taking a more enlarged view, it would have occurred to 
him that the result might furnish solutions, not only contrary 
to the express stipulations of the problem, but at variance 
with even tha original analytical conditions, although these 
may have a much wider range. The results after these “ so- 
Uitions itrangere^'^ are rejected from them, are those from 
among which are to be selected the solutions to the problem, 
lb the present discussion it is the connexion between the ana¬ 
lytical conditions and th'e analytical results, which Is the mat¬ 
ter before us; and it is, 1 suspect, from not keeping this in 
mind, that Mr. Wodlhouse has been led to say, in mistake, 
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Uiat" Profesaor Ygoi^ involves hiraselC in a palpabla incon¬ 
sistency when he arrives at the fact of the ellipse question 
admitting multiple solutions, by an examinatimi of the origi> 
nal analytical conditions, and at the same time alleges that me 
analytical result is quite incompetent to supply ^at informa¬ 
tion.” The mathematical readers of this Journal urill hpwever 
readily perceive, that what is here charged as “ palpable in¬ 
consistency” is in perfect accordance with the strictest analy¬ 
tical accuracy; and*that the “ inconsistency” would have been, 
in inferring the multiple solutions from the analytical result, 
without reierence to the original conditions, as Mr. Woolhouse 
has done, thus assuming (what is not true) that the converse 
of a certain proposition bolds merely bed^se the proposition 
itself is known to be true. Mr. florner in the present volume 
of this Journal (p. 43.) has brought forward whole cluster 
of instances, in each of which, as he clearly shows, “ the ana¬ 
lytical result is quite incompetent to supply the information” 
even as to whether the question admits of a single solution, 
much less as to whether it admits of multiple solutions: the 
information sought must be obtained in all these cases, as 1 
have obtained it in the ellipse question, viz. by a direct appeal 
to “ the original analytical conditions.” Without such an ap¬ 
peal how are we to know whether the analytical result to which 
the condition _ 

2 .r + —’T = 5 

leads, viz. 

3 .r« 20 j: + 32 0, 

will supply values competent to satisfy that condition? The 
presumption is that it voill supply such values; upon trial how¬ 
ever we find them to fail: and yet these values will satisfy the 
immediately antecedent equation, but this is not sufficient; 
every anterior step must be satisfied, up to the original equa¬ 
tion inclusively; and the error comniitted in overlooking this 
would be precisely similar to that which Mr. Woolhouse ap¬ 
pears to me tohave committed, in interring the,multiplesolutions 
to the ellipse question, merely because these solutions satisfy 
the final result *. The same mistaken view of the “ theory of 

* It is but justice to Mr. Woolhouse to state, however, that he admits 
(p. 399) that the nature of the problem, as originally presented, is the pro¬ 
per source of rejective information," although be muntaine that the ori^nal 
analytical conditions do not fUmish the proper source of information, as to 
whether, in certmn hypotheses, one of those conditions becomes destroyed, 
or two or more of them become dependent ; but, on the contrary, thg|; the 

result 3 is a sufficient indicatipn that one. or other of these circumstances 
mutt take place. (See III. p. 394.) I have Endeavoured to show, however,, 
that Uik result is aot competeot to fiimUh a^y information on the subject. 
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analytical - results” accompanies lii| animadversions at page 
398^ in the last number of this Journal; he appears to think 
it sufficient that the antecedent equation should be satisfied, for 
he remarks, " The corresponding antecedent equation to the 
result X when cleared of fractions, is oj? as or o a= o,. 

an equation that is obviously satisfied without any limitation 
to the value of x, and that cannot &il therefore to be compa* 
lible with the other equations or condition^” The statement, 
in connexion with this Vemark, viz. that ^ can never be the 

symbol of absurdity,” has a little surprised me, because the 
contrary is a fact so generally known to analysts. To occupy 
these pages by exq|knples of this would be quite superfluous, as 
they abound in most of the Continental books on algebra. In 
the comprehensive work of Bourdon there is an ample supply of 
such examples, and from which he deduces the ordinary conclu-> 
sion, viz. that le symbol ® est tantot un caract^re dHndeter- 

minatum^ tantot un caractere diabsurdite” 

From what has now been said of the symbol it appears 

that, when it is not the indication of absurdity, or of incompati¬ 
ble conditions, it may arise from either of these two causes: viz. 


from taking the ultimate, or limiting, value of the general 

result of an analytical process; or, without regard to tins ex¬ 
treme limit, it may arise from the destruction of one or more 
of the conditional equations. One or other of these circum¬ 
stances must take place, in connexion with the occurrence of 
9, whenever this symbol is at all interpretable. 1 say when¬ 
ever the symbol is interpretable^ for cases may arise in which 
this symbol is indicative of^neither multiple solutions, nor of li¬ 
miting values, nor of incompatible conditions. In such cases 
therefore other modes of solution must be sought. The in¬ 
stances to which 1 now alfude are among those in which the 
vanishing of the numerator is not necessarily accompanied by 
the vanishing of the denominator; but where each A'anishes in¬ 
dependently, in virtue of distinct hypotheses introduced among 
the arbitrary quantities in each. With the exception of these 
unintelligible results, the occurrence of 2 is always traceable to 

one or other of the circumstances be^re mentioned; which 
circumstances, although having no necessary connexion, may 
nevertheless, as in the case of the ellipse question, both exist 
simultaneously. 

When therefore | takes jhe place of in any hypothesis, 

' p 

we may be assured tba]; the limiting values of ^ will always 
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subsist with the originai analytical ccmditions, however thqr 
may be modified under proposed hypothesis; but we«ait 
neither deny, nor affirm, that aiher values may also subsist 
with these conditions; for ** this is information which the ana» 
lytical result is quite incompetent to supply,” and which must 
be derived solely from ascertaining the eitect 6f the prpposed 
hypothesis upon the original analyUcal restrictions; and that 
^is is a fair and legitimate deduction from the foregoing ex¬ 
amination, I think no person who enters into it with unbiassed 
judgement, will be disposed to deny. 

, Belfast, May 7th, 1836. 


LXXXIX. On the History of the Condtei&ation <f the Gases, 
in reply to Dr. Davy, introduced by some Remarks on that 
of Ekctro-magnetic Rotation, By Michael Fabadat, 
Esq., D.C.L. F.R.S., 4^c., in a letter to Richard Phillips, 
Esq., F.R.S. L. % E., S^c. 

My dear Sib, Royal Institution, May 10, 1836. 


T HAVE just concluded looking over Dr. Davy’s Life of his 

brother Sir Humphry Davy. Tn it, between pages 160 
and 164 of the second volume, the author links together some 
account, with observations, of the discovery of electro-magnetic. 
rotation, and that of the condensation of the gases, concluding 
at page 164 with these words: am surprised that Mr. Fa¬ 

raday has not come forward to do him [Sir Humphry Davy} 
justice. As 1 view the matter, it appears hardly less necessary 
to his own hbnest fame,than his aq)cnowledgement to Dr. 
Wollaston, on the subject of the first idea of the rotary mag» 
netic motion.” 

1 regret that Dr. Davy by saying this has made that neces¬ 
sary which I did not before thjnk so; but I feel that I cannot 
after his observation indulge my earnest desire to be silent on 
the matter without incurring the fi^ of being charged with 
something opposed to an honest character. This 1 dare not 
risk; but in answering for myself, 1 trust it will be understood 
that I have been driven unwillingly into utterance. 

Dr. Davy speaks of electro-magnetic rotation, and so also 
must I, for the purpose of showiiig certain coincidences in 
dates, &c. between the latter part m that affair and the con¬ 
densation of chlorine and the gases, &c. Oersted’s experi¬ 
ments were publised in Thdmson’s Annuls of Philosophy for 
October 1820, and from this, 1 believe, was derived the first 
knowledge of them which we had in this country. At all 
events it was the first intimation Siy Humphry Davy and 1 had 
of them, for he brought down the Number into the laboratory 
on the morning of its appearance (October 1st) and we re* 
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peated the experiments tosetber. | may remai^ that this is 
a proof that Dr. Davy, in the Life* aa well as elsewheref, does 
not always understand the meaning of his brother’s words, 
mid I think that he would never have written the lines which 
have driven me to the present and a former replyif he had. 

Immediately tipon Oersted’s great discovery, the subject was 
pursued earnestly, and various papers were written, amongst 
which is one by Sir Humphry Da^, Phil. Trans. 1821, 
page 7, read before the Royal Society >^v.*i6,1820, in which, 
at page 17, he describes the rolling of certain wires upon knife- 
edges, being attracted whep the north pole of the magnet was 
presented under c^^in conditions of current, and repelled 
under certain othei*^ conditions of current, &c. 

Another paper was a brief statement by the Editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, (Mr. Brande,) in which he an¬ 
nounces distinctly and clearly Dr. Wollaston’s view of the na¬ 
ture of the electro-magnetic force, and its circumferential cha¬ 
racter. It is in the tenth volume, p. 363, and may be dated 
according to the number of the Journal, 1st January 1821. 

Then there are my historical sketches in the Annals of 
Philosophy, N.S., vols. ii. and iii. written in July, August, and 
September 1821, and the paper describing my discovery of 
the electro-magnetic rotation dated 11th September 1821|, 
and others; but we will pass on to that of Sir Humphry Davy, 
read 6th March 1823||, which with its consequents is synchro¬ 
nous with the affair of the condensation - of ^ses. This is 
the paper which Dr. Davy says “he (Sir H. D.,) concludes 
' by an act of justice to Dr. Wollaston, pointing out how the 
discovery of the rotations of the electro-magnetic 'wire round 
its axis by the approach of a magnet, realized by the inge¬ 
nuity of Mr. Faraday had been anticipated, and even at¬ 
tempted by Dr. Wollaston in the laboratory of the Royal 
Institutionf ' 

1 have elsewhere** done full justice to Dr. Wollaston on the 
pdnt of electro-magnetic rotation, and have no desire to lessen 
the force of anything 1 have said, but would rather exalt 
it But as Dr. Davy has connected it with the condensation 
of the gases, I must show the continual tendency to error 
which has occurred in both these matters. Dr. Davy, theh, is 
in error when he says 1 realized Dr. Wollaston’s expectation; 
nor does Sir Humphry Davy say what his brother imputes to 
him. I did not realize the rotations of the electro-magnetic wire 

* VoLiLp. 143. t bond.andEdinb. Phil.Ma^., 1835, voL to. p. 340. 

1 Itnd. p. 387. $ Quarterly Journal of Science, vol. zii. p. 74. 

I PhillVans. 1823, u. 153. ^ Life, vol. il p. 160. 

** Quarterly Joutm, voL ;lv. p. 2^ 
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round its axis; tliat fact^was discovered by M. Ampdre^ at a 
later date; and even aftifer I had discovered the rotation of the 
wire round the magnet as a centre^ and that of the magnet 
round the wire^ I could not sucee^ in causing the wire to 
revolve on its own axis*. Th^ result which 'V^llaston very 
philosophically and beautifully deduced frcAn his principles, 
and which he tried to <d}tain in the laboratory, was, that 
wires could be caused to roll, not by attraction and repulsion 
as had been edected by Davy f, but by a tangential action, ao* 
cording to the principles which had been already made known 
to the public as hiS (Dr. W.’s) by Mr. Branded. 

What Sir Humphry Davy says in hisjyrinted paper § is this: 
** I cannot with propriety conclude wittoht mentioning a cir¬ 
cumstance in the history of the process of electro-magnetism 
which, though well known to many Fellows of this Society, has, 
1 believe, never been made public, namely, that we owe to 
the sagacity of Dr. Wollaston the first idea of the possibility 
of the rotations of the elcctro-magnetic mre round its axis by 
the approach of a magnet \ and I witnessed early in isai an 
unsuccessful experiment which he made to produce the effect 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institution.” This paper being 
read on the 6th of March 1823, was reported on the first of the 
following month in the Annals of Philosophy, N.S., vpl. v. 
p. 304; the reporter giving altogether a di^rent sense to 
what is conveyed by Sir Humphry Davy’s printed paper, and 
saying that “ had not an experiment on the subject made by 
Dr. W. in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, and wit¬ 
nessed by Sir Humphry failed, merdp through an accidenA 
which happened to the apparatui^ he would have been the dis~ 
coverer of that phenomenon (] 

1 have an impression that, this report of the paper was first 
made known to me by Sir Humphry Davy himself, butafriend’s 
recollection makes me doubtfuroa this point: however, Sir 
Humphry, when first he adverted to the subject, told me it 
was inaccurate and very unjust; and advised me to draw up 
a contradiction which the Editor should insert the next moutiL 
I drew up a short note, and submitting it to Sir Humphry 
he altered it and made it what it appears in the May Numbw' 
of the Annals of Philosophy, N.S. vol. v. page 391, as from the 
Editor, all the parts from but writing only” to the end being 
Sir Humphry’s; and I have the manuscript in his handi’toriUi^ 
inserted as an illustration into roy copy of Paris’s Life a£ Davy. 

* Quart. Journ. of Science, vol. xii. g. ^8. f Phil. Trans. 1821, p, 17. 

I Quart. Joum., vol. X p. 363. • § Plul. Trans. 1823, p. IfiS. 

II In justice to the r^orter, t have sou^t carefully at the Royal Society’s 
for the orinnal manuscript, bong the paper which he heard read ; hut it 
cannot be found in its place. 
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The whole pari^raph stands dms We endeavoured 

last month to give a full report of the anportant paper commu¬ 
nicated by the President to the Royal Society on me 5th [6th] 
of March*; but writing only from memory, we have made two 
errors, one with respect to the rotation of the mercury not 
bmng stopped, but produced, by the approximation of the mag¬ 
net; the other in the historical paragraph in the conclusion, 
which, as we have stated it, is unjust to Mr. Faraday, and does 
not at all convey the sense of the author. We wish, therefore, 
to refer our readers forward to the original paper, when it shall 
be published, for the correction of these mistakes.— Edit” 
From this collection of dates and documents any one may 
judge that I at all tivents was unjustly subject to some degree 
of annoyance, and they will be the more alive to this if they 
recollect that all these things were happening at the very time 
of the occurrence of the condensation of gases and its con¬ 
sequences, and during the time that my name was before the 
Royal Society as a candidate for its fellowship. 1 do not 
believe that any one was wittingly the cause of this state of 
things, but all seemed confusion, and generally to my disad¬ 
vantage. For instance, this very paper of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
which contains the “ act of justice,” as Dr. Davy calls it, is en- 
dtled, On a new ‘phenomenon of Electro-magnetism” Yet 
what is electro-magnetic was not new, but merely another form 
of my rotation; and the new phenomenon is purely electrical, 
being the same as that previously discovered by M. Ampere. 
As M. Ampere’s result is described for the first time in a 

S Etper of the date of the 4th of September 1822t, and Sir 
lumphry Davy’s paper Was read as soon after as the 6 th of 
March 1823^:, the latter probably did not know of the result 
which the former had obtained. 

To conclude this matter: in consequence of these and other 
circumstances, and the sinvullaneous ones respecting tlie con¬ 
densation of chlorine, I wrote the historical statement §, to 
which Dr. Davy refers ||, in which, admitting everything that 
Dr. Wollaston had done, I claim and prome my right to the 
discovery of the rotations 1 had previously described. This 
paper before [ts publication I read with Dr. Wollaston; ^he 
examined the proofs which I have adduced at p. 291, and 
after he had made a few alterations which brought it into the 
state in which it is printed, expressed his satisfaction at the ar¬ 
guments and his approval of the whole. The copy 1 have pre¬ 
served, and I will now insert the most considerable and im- 

* So far is mine $ the rest is Sir tlumpfary Davy’s, 
f Ann. de Chim.^ 1822, vol, acxi. p. 47. J Phil. Trans. 1823, p. 153, 

i i Quarterly Journal of Science^ vol. xv/ p. 2^. 

I IJfe^ vol. ii. p. 146. bottom of the page. 
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portant Dr. WoUastcn's correedioiis fti an illustration. At 
the end of the paraOTa/h at the bottoiii of page 291, 1 had 
expressed the sense thus: But what 1 tfa^ght to be attraction 
and repulsion in August 1821, Dr. Wollaston long before per¬ 
ceived to be an impulsion in one direction only, and upon that 
knowledge founded his expectations.’^i This h% al(|ered to: ‘*But 
what I thought to be attraction to and repulsion Jrom the •wire 
in August 1821, Dr. Wollaston long before perceived to arise 
from a power not directed to or from tAe wre, but acting circum^ 
ferentially rotind it as axis^ and upon that knowledge founded 
his expectation.” The parts in Italics are in his hand-writing. 

With respect to the condensation oftKe gases, 1 have long 
ago done justice to those to whom it was really due, and now 
approach the subject again with considerable reluctance; for 
though 1 feel that there is some appearance of confusion, still 
1 regret that Dr. Davy did not leave the matter as it stood., 
All my papers on the subject in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society had passed through the hands of Sir Humphry Davy, 
who had corrected them as he thought fit, and had presented 
them to that body. Again, all the facts that Dr. Paris has 
stated upon his own knowledge* are correct; he made that 
statement as his own voluntary act and without any previous 
communication with me, so that 1 think I might have been left 
in that silence which 1 so much desired. 

The facts of the case, as far as 1 know them, are these: In the 
.spring of 1823, Mr. Brande was.Psofessor of Chemistry, Sir 
Humphry Davy Honorary Professor of Chemistry, and* 
Chemical Assistant, in the Royal Institution. Having to give 
personal attendance on both the morning and afternoon che¬ 
mical lectures, my time was-very fully occupied. Whenever 
any circumstance relieved me in part from the duties of my 
situation, I used to select a suliyect of research, and try my 
skill upon it. Chlorine was with me a favourite object, and 
having before succeeded in discovering .new compounds of 
that element with carbon, I had considered that bodv more 
deeply, and resolved to resume its consideration at the first 
opportunity: accordingly, the absence of Sir Humphry Davy 
from town having relieve me from a part of the laboratory 
duty, I took advantage of the leisure and thd cold weather and 
worked upon frozen chlorine, obtaining the results which are 
published in my paper in the Quarteny" Journal of Science 
for the 1st of April 182.St. On Sir Humphry Davy’s return 
to town, which 1 think must have been about the end of 


* Paris’s Life of Davy, pp. .380,391,382. 


f VoLxv. p,71. 
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February or the beginning of March* he inquired what I had 
been doing, and I communicated thdk results to him as far as 
1 had proceeded, and said 1 intended to publish them in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science. It was then that he suggested 
to me the heating of the crystals in a closed tube, and 1 pro¬ 
ceeded to m{^e the experiment which Dr. Paris witnessed, and 
has from his own knowledge described *. I did not at that 
time know what to anticipate, for Sir Humphry Davy had not 
told me his expectations, smd I had not reasoned so deeply as 
he appears to have done. Perhaps he left me unacquainted 
with them to try my ability.,, How I should have proceeded 
with the chlorine c^ys^tals without the suggestion 1 cannot 
now say, bat with thl^int of heating the crystals in a close tube 
ended for the time Sir Humphry Davy’s instructions to me, 
and 1 puzzled out for myself in the manner Dr. Paris describes, 
that the oil I had obtained was condensed chlorine. This is 
all very evident from the paper read to the Royal Society, 
though it may seem at first to stand opposed to the notes and 
papers that Sir Humphry Davy communicated in conjunction 
with and after mine. When my paper was written it was, ac¬ 
cording to a custom consequent upon our relative positions, 
submitted to Sir Humphry DaVy, (as were all my papers for 
the Philosophical Transactions up to a much later period,) 
and he altered it as he thought flu This practice was one of 
great kindness to me, for various grammatical mistakes and 
awkward expressions were from time to time thus removed 
which might else have remained. 

*The passage at the copimencement of the paper which 1 
shall now quote was of Sir Humphry Davy’s writing, and in 
&ct contains everything thai, ana perhaps rather more than, 
he had said to me; The President of the Royal Society 
having honoured me by looking at these conclusions, stig- 
gested, that an exposure of Ihe substance to heat under pres¬ 
sure, would probably lead to interesting results; the following 
experiments were commenced at his requestf.” I say ^ rather 
more,” because I believe pressure was not recurred to in our 
previous verbal communication. However, 1 proceeded to 
make 'die experiment, and was making it when Dr. I^is 
came into the laboratory as he has descril^d, and my thoughts 
at diat moment 'are embodied and expressed in my pap^ 
in the following worda: ^ 1 at first uought that naiuriatic 
add and euchlormd had been formed; then that two new 
hydrates of chlorine had been produced; bnt d; last I sus- 

* Paris’s Life, p. 391. , * 

f Phil. Tram. 1883, p. 190.,for Phil. Mag., Firat Series, vol. Ixii, p. 418.— 
EaiT.] 
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pected that the chloriii^had been entirely separated from 
the water by the heat, apd condensed into a dry fluid by the 
mere pressure of its own abundant vapour*.” 1 then de¬ 
scribe an experiment entirely of my own, in which 1 proceed 
to verify this conjecture, and go on to say, “ presuming that 
I had now a right to consider the yallow fltflp as pure chlo¬ 
rine in the liquid state, I proceeded to examine its properties, 
&C. &c.t” 

To this paper Sir Humphry Davj^added a notein which 
he says, In desiring Mr. Faraday to expose the hydrate of 
chlorine to heat in a closed glass tpbe |, it occurred to me that 
one of three things would happen; tbnt.it^ould become fluid 
as a hydrate; or that a decomposition m Water would occur, 
and euchlorine and muriatic acid be formed; or that the chlo¬ 
rine would separate in a condensed state.” And then he makes 
the subject his own by condensing muriatic acid, and states 
that he had “requested” me, (of course as Chemical Assistant,) 

to pursue these experiments, and to extend them to all the 
gases which are of considerable density, or to any extent so¬ 
luble in water;” &c. This I did, and When he favoured me 
by requesting that I would write a paper on the results, I began 
it by stating “ that Sir Humphry Davy did me the honour 
to request I would continue ];he experiments, which I have 
done under his general direction, and the following are some 
of the results already obtained: || ” and this paper being im¬ 
mediately followed by one on the application of these liquids 
as mechanical agents, by Sir Humphry Davy f, he says in it, 

** One of the principal objects that 1 had in view in coming « 
periments to be made on the condensation of diflerent gaseous 
bodies, by generating them under pressure, &c.” 

I certainly took up the suhject of chlorine with the view of 
pursuing it as 1 could find spare time, and at the moments 
which remained to me after attenfliug to the directions of my 
superiors. It however passed in the manner described into 
the hands of Sir Humphry Davy, and a comparison of the 
dates will readily show that I at least had no time of my own 
to pursue it. My Original paper was published on the first 
of April 1828, that being the firsUnumber of the Quarterly . 
Journal which could appear after the experiments had been 
made: but in the short time between the first experiment and 
the publication much that 1 have referred to had occurred, for 

« Phil. Trsai. 18S3, p. 16t. f Rid. p. 163. % Rid., p. 164. 

Observe, not" to neat under pressure.” See my remarks in the pre- 
redinv pagb * , 

II niUTnas. 1823,1^189. [or PInl. Mag., First Series, vol. Izit, p. 417. 

—Edit.] U Rid, p, IM. 
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not ,on^ 1 communicated reaidte to Humphty' 

Dmyt and xeceired from him the but my paper on fluid 
chlorine had been read (ISth of March), and W note alao, 
the aame date, attached to it; and the editor of the Quarterly 
Journal, Mr. Brande, had time prior to the printing of my 
original paper (b attach a note to it stating the condensation 
of chlorine and muriatic acid, and eimressing an expectation 
that several other gases would be liquefied by we same metuis*. 
On the 10th of April my paper on the condensation of several 

f ases into liquids was read, on the 17th of April Sir Humphry 
lavy’s on the application of condensed gases as mechanical 
agents, and on tqi^^lst of May his Appendix to it on the 
changes of volumd produced by heat 
I have never remarked upon or denied Sir Humphry Davy’s 
right to his share of the condensation of chlorine or the other 
gases; on the contrary, I think that I long ago did him full 
“justice” in the papers themselves. How could it be other¬ 
wise? he saw and revised the manuscripts; through his hands 
they went to the Royal Society, of which he was President at 
the time; and he saw and revised the printer’s proofs. Al¬ 
though he did not tell me of his expectations when he suggested 
the heating the crystals in a closed tube, yet 1 have no doubt 
that he had them t; and though, perhaps, I regretted losing 
my subject, I was too much indebted to him for much previous 
kindness to think of saying that that was mine which he said 
was bis. But observe (for iqy sake) that Sir Humphry Davy 
nowhere states that he told me what he expected, or contra¬ 
dicts the passages in the first paper of mine which describe 
my course of thought, and in which 1 claim the development 
of the actual results. 

All this activity in the condensing of gases was simultaneous 
with the electro-magnetic affair already referred to, and I had 
learned to be cautious «u^on points of right and priority. 
When therefore I discovered in the course of the same year 
that neither I nor Sir Humphry Davy had the merit of first 
condensing the gases, and especially chlorine, I hastened to 
perform what 1 thought right, and had great pleasure in 
spontaneously doing justice and honour to those who deserved 

• Quarterly Journal, vol. *v. p. 74. 

t 1 perceive in a letter to Professor Edmund Davy, published by Dr. 
Davy in the Life, vol. ii. 166, of the date of September 1,18^, that Sir 
Humphry Davy said, " The experiments on the condensation of the ^es 
were made under my direction, and I had antwxpated, theoretically, all the 
results.’’ It is evident that he considered the subject his own; bat I am 
glad that bm, as elsewhere, ly; never says that he had informed me of his 
expectations. In this Sir Humjdiry DaVy’s negative, and Dr. Paris's posi¬ 
tive, testimony perfectly agree. 
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it* *." I tiilerelbfe tMibIiillle<|i|(m the iob*^ 

lowing year (iSSM) n hisfeenml »tat6mtot ^ei^betfiSiig the 
faction cS ga6e$f, the b^ghining df ie ea fellows^'' 

I was not eemre at the time when / ^st tbserved the Injoe- 
Action of chtorine gas, nor lintil very lately, that any of the 
class of bodies Called gases had been deduced into the fluid 
form; but having during the l^t few weeks sought for in¬ 
stances where such iQesults might have been afforded without 
the knowledge of the experimenter, I* was surprised to And 
several recorded cases. I nave thought it right, therefore, to 
bring these cases together, and ot^ justice to endeavour to 
secure for them a more general attention they appear as 
yet to have gained.” Amongst other cases the liquefaction of 
chlorine is clearly described The value of this statement of 
mine has since been fully proved; for upon Mr. Northmore's 
complaint ten years after, with some degree of reason, that 
great injustice had been done to him in the affair of the con¬ 
densation of ^es, and his censure of ‘‘the conduct of Sir 
H. Davy, Mr. Faraday, and several other philosophers fur with¬ 
holding the name of the first discoverer,” 1 was able by re¬ 
ferring to the statement to convince him and his friend that if 
my papers had done him wrong, I at least had endeavoured 
also to do him right §. • 

Believing that 1 have now said enough to preserve my own 
“honest fame” from any injury it might have risked from 
the mistakes of Dr. Davy, I willingly l)ring this letter to a 
close, and trust that I shall never again have to address you 
on the subject. . 

1 am, my dear.Sir, yours, &c. 

Richar d Phillipsy Esq., ^c. <§c. M. Faraday. 


XC. On the Crag of Suffolk^ and on* the Fallacies connected 
with the Method now mually employed for ascertaining the 
relative Age of Tertiaiy Deposits. By Edward Charles- 
worth, Esq.f F.G.S. 

To the Editors of the Philosophical $ilaga%ine and Journal. 
Gertlemsn, 

■TN former communications I treated of the crag as a ter- 
tiary formation consisting of separate iftarine deposits, and 

* Monge and Clouet had condensed sulphurous add probably before the 
year 1800. Northmore condensed chlorine.in the years 1805 and 1806. 
f Quarter] V Journal of lienee, vol. s\i, p *2^. 1 Ibid, p. 236. 

i Lond. & Edinb. Phil. Mag. 1834, vol.w. p. 261. 

Thitd Series. Vol. 8. No. 50,Stfppime?5^, Jmmc 1836. SH 
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being desirons the grouiids ^)on wKidi I have adopted 
tfaia opinion should be fairly plaieea before thdse to whom the 
geolc^ical history of our own idand is an object of interest, 
1 propose in the course of the following observations to enter 
moi'e minutely into the merits of that question. 

An attempt's been made to explain the relation whidi 
the divisions of the crag bear to each other by assuming that 
the lower or coralline beds constitute ihepnly original deposit, 
from which the rest of the fossiliferous strata aoOTe the Lon¬ 
don clay in Suffolk and the adjoining counties hare been de¬ 
rived, by the operation of diluvial agents. 

It may perhapjk^appear hardly necessary to enter upon the 
refutation of a theory which is so irreconcilable with recorded 
facts, but as it is desirable that no stumbling block should lie 
in the way .of future investigation, I shall advert to some of 
the points which are especially opposed to its reception. 

Until the subject was recently brought before the notice of 
the Geological Society, our available sources of local infor¬ 
mation respecting the crag and its organic remains were almost 
entirely confined to the published observations of Mr. R. C. 
Taylor and Mr. Samuel Woodward, the former of whom had 
paid great attention to the tertiary deposits of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and to whose exertions, I believe, we are indebted 
for the first list of their characteristic fossils. 1 might, per¬ 
haps, reasonably inquire how far the diluvial character as¬ 
signed to the red crag is consistent with the results attending 
my own personal invesrigation. For the present, however, 
I am anxious that your attention should be drawn to several 
passages occurring in the works of the above-named writers, 
and which are certainly calculated to throw some light upon 
the point at issue if the mattbr be really one requiring elu¬ 
cidation. ^ 

Mr. Taylor’s interesting memoir on the geology of Eastern 
Norfolk was published in 1827, but his range of observation 
was by no means limited to the particular district which he 
there professes to describe. We find, however, no allusion 
to the llamsholt stratum, although he had evidently extended 
his researches into the adjoining county and explored the coral 
reefs of Aldborough and Orford. A circumstance which ap¬ 
pears to have particularly arrested tht attention of Mr. Taylor 
during his investigation of the crag was the natural distribution 
of its fossil Testacea^ the occurrence of which he points out in 
that part of the formation which we have lately been informed 
“is decide^ dihtoium pr disrupted o'og” At page 15, he 
remarks, ** it is characteristic the shells and other organic 
bodies deposited with the crag, that they are by no means dif- 



fijwd in Bumb<3i!s andprc^ortkaas thnanghoul:, but ocem 
at intarvals.in ^groups and jggnera. ~ Tfaufiist Cromer (be pre» 
dominant and remarkable «bbUs tuie Mactra ; At Iktoton» <Iar-> 
diai nearer Clay, Murex slriatut; at Bawdeaey cltl^ Murex 
reversus and Pectmcuhus ; at the Beacon, Vmus aqmlk ; at Fe» 
lixstowyPfc^nnctdus and VcAul^Lambertp\ soutlf Landguard 
cottage, Murtx xontrarim and Mya lata; at Bramerton and 
near Norwich are Murex striaUis^ TelUsuet and Baianu” There 
is no reference here* made to Bamshxdt, Sudbourn, or Aid- 
borough ; all the localities named' in the ubove extract are 
those of the red or diluvial crag. . 

At page 23, Mr. Taylor observes, “ th^£ after the forma¬ 
tion of the chalk the waters deposited the marine exuviae, and 
gave existence during the long period in which they occupied 
that portion tf its former surface to those remarkable accumu¬ 
lations of crag shells which we now witness.” And again, at page 
29: “A district bordering a hundred miles upon our .eastern 

coast is occupied by an ancient marine deposit..at one 

point exhibiting groups of shell-fish allied to those of the 
neighbouring sea, and at another composed of numerous ge¬ 
nera which are neither to be recognised living in any part of 
our globe or assimilated to the fossil shells of other forma¬ 
tions.” . 

I need not pursue Mr. Taylor’s views any further, but 
would refer the reader to his work or to his previous papers 
in the Philosophical Magazine. The above quotations fur¬ 
nish ample proof that he had not discovered the diluvial na¬ 
ture of the red crag, although it was that part of the forma- 
tiou with whidi he was so intimate};!^ dcquainted. 

In 1833, Mr. Samuel Woodward published an outline of 
the Geolcgy of Norfolk, in which we are presented with a 
brief notice of the crag, confirming the previous observations 
made by Mr. Taylor. At page 19, Mr» W. mentions that ” the 
crag district is a narrow tract running southward from the 
coast between Cromer and Weybonm, and passing Norwid» 
in its' progress towards the Suffolk coast, the great deposit of 
this formation.” Mr.)Woodward, without suspecting that the 
deposit which he is describing is diluvium, proceeds to re¬ 
mark that “ this tract appears to us to have been an estuary 
in the antediluvian period......Viewing th’e thick beds of 

testaceous remains, we cannot hesitate to, admit that the aea 
occupied for a long period the part of Norfolk now under con¬ 
sideration.” 

Again, at page 21: ** Another point worthy of aUentimt is 
the apparent aaceement in the gregarious habits (d* the original 
occupiers of these shells wkh the recent Mdlusca, confirms 
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them to particular spots or habitets; thus we find that the 
beds of crag shells are not continuoi^s but deposited in patches; 
and that the shells in the Suffolk beds are in numerous in> 
stances generically and in almost all specifically different to 
those found near Norwich.” No traces of the coralline crag 
have yet been‘ detected in the county of Norfolk; it should 
therefore be borne in mind that the above observations refer 
solely to the upper deposit. ^ 

We are here furnfehed with the clearest evidence that 
Messrs. Woodward and Taylor agree in one important par- 
ticnlar; viz. that the fossils of the red crag are not promis« 
cuously jumbled tqgether, but localized very much in the same 
manner as the Mollusca inhabiting our present seas: both geo¬ 
logists also infer from the great accumulation of these fossils 
that the ocean must for a long time have remainiid stationary 
over that district in which they occur. 

In order then to maintain the decisions in reference to this 
subject which [appeared in your Number for November, it 
will be necessary either to dispute the accuracy of the facts now 
adduced, or to show that this gregarious distribution of ge- 
nei’a and species may exist in a formation resulting from those 
operations which we designate by the term diluvial. I will¬ 
ingly admit that the views of geologists as to the real na¬ 
ture of these operations are not of the most definite charac¬ 
ter, and at the present time our opinions respecting the true 
origin of what are called diluvial deposits are undergoing im¬ 
portant modifications; hut allowing the utmost latitude for 
any discordance of this kind, I apprehend that it will require 
more than ordinary ingenuity to show that the conditions 
which prevailed at the time when the formation of the crag 
was going forward can in any way be approximated to that 
state of things which is generally understood to be the ne¬ 
cessary concomitant of dimvial action. 

Those who are at - all familiar with the geology of Nor¬ 
folk, cannot fail to have observed that the crag, in common 
with other formations, has been subjected to the abrasion of 
diluvial currents. Mr. Taylor remarks that “ portions pro¬ 
bably from its western edges have been swept away. Their 
fragments mingled with those of the chalk and preceding 
formations, piled in enormous heaps, form the cliffs of Cro¬ 
mer and Trimmingham, 250 or 300 feet in thickness upon the 
original crag which rests in situ at their base.” 

I imagine that it would not greatly increase the reputation 
of any geological observer to infer the diluvial origin of the 
Norfollt chalk, because its fragments in the shape of detritus 
occur in the cliffs at Cromer; but a precisely analogous fact has 
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been brought forward to siwport a similar opinion regar^g 
the upper division of the c|pg. 

A small series of shells which I had collected at Ramsholt 
were placed by Mr. Lyell in the hands of M. Deshayes, for the 
purpose of ascertaining his pinion with regard to ,the pro> 
portion of extinct species. The conclusion hd came to was 
that the per centage of recent shells was the same as in the 
larger collection, which he had examined when preparing his 
tables on tertiary fossils, and which ware probably obtained 
from the upper bed. • 

It is in allusion to this circumstance that a correspondent 
observes, ‘‘ If such be the fact, there is an ,en4 to the question 
between my opponent and myself.” ^ * 

Now, the questions which have been under discussion are the 
presence of corallines in the Ramsholt bed, and the diluvial na¬ 
ture of the red crag. To decide these disputed points by sim¬ 
ply ascertaining the per centage of extinct species in the shells 
of the coralline crag, can only have been effected by a course of 
induction as novel in its nature as the results which it evolves 
are important; nor shall I stand alone in anxiously anticipating 
further information upon the application of a principle^ which 
in some instances may so materially assist the labours of the 
geologist while prosecuting the ^investigation of tertiary for¬ 
mations. 


1 turn however from the'consideration of this subject, which 
is almost devoid of interest from its not having assumed a 
form that entitles it to serious discussion, to enter upon an in¬ 
quiry far more comprehensive in its nature and requiring a ’ 
more profound method of investigation;—an inquiry replete 
with the highest interest, from the prflctical suggestions which 
it offers, and still more so in th? field which, it throws open 
for legitimate inductive speculation. g 

1 have on a previous occasion dwelf iipon the features which 
separate the coralline crag from the tertiary strata with which 
it is connected. The novelty of its general aspect, lithological 
character, and organic remains when contrasted with the ad¬ 
jacent fossiliferous beds cannot be ^disputed. But the ques¬ 
tion may fairly be asked, what is the nfiture of these changes, 
and what are the conclusions to be drawn from them? 


Do they accord with those well-known phaenomena which are 
supposed to register the lapse of ages j or njay they not rather 
be attributed to certain alterations in physical condition, which 
over a small area may materially affect the existing organiza¬ 
tion during a comparatively short period ? 

I am aware that Mr. Lyell in the last edition of his Prin¬ 
ciples of Geology refers the red and. die coralline crag to the 
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same period^ from the aumber of £bssUs which are comnxm to 
the two deposits, and this opinio^ he has subsequently con- 
finned in ^e Annirersaiy Addreaik xecently ddivered to the 
Fellows of the Geological Society. 

In a former otemoiv, when describing the stratum at Rams- 
holt, the opinion I ^ated was that it formed part of a de¬ 
posit, older,, geologically speaking,, than tliose shelly strata 
above it with which geologists were already familiar. Subse- 

? uent consideration ass tended to strengtlien the views which 
then advocated, and my object at present is that of testing 
the importance of those facts which are supposed by some to 
identify the coraUiqe beds with the other fossiliferous strata. 

During the summer of 1835,1 entered upon a more minute 
examination of those localities in which the inferior portion of 
the crag is most advantageously exposed, and my investiga¬ 
tion has been attended with results of a higlily gratifying and 
satisfactory nature. I have procured from Ramsholt every 
species of coral that has yet been obtained from the more ex¬ 
tensive excavations at Aldboruugh and Orford; while above 
the coral reefs, which occupy so large a portion of the latter 
district, I have succeeded .in discovering. the upper deposit, 
stiU retaining those well-marked peculiarities wUch form a 
striking contrast to the inferior stratum, and from which even 
the yet unpractised observer would as naturally separate it as 
he would the beds of the coralline crag from the London clay 
on which tliey repose. My anticipations on this subject have 
thereibre been completefyrealized, and the true geological posi¬ 
tion oftheOrtbrd crag may now be considered fully established. 

The relative position and lithological character of the red 
crag would during a late period of inquiry have probably as¬ 
signed it a distinct place in a geological- series, and under some 
circunist£^es the geologist undoubtedly derives considerable 
assistance- in the classifibation of fossiliferous deposits from a 
careful observation of these phenomena. To guide our deter¬ 
mination in the instance before us, in addition to these sources 
we have thrown open to our inspection an extensive series of 
organic remains; it is from their examination that my own 
opinions have principelly Iseen formed, and it now remains 
fiw me to show how far they can be juirtified. 

With this view I shall take a cursory survey of the organic 
remains at present discovered in die tertiary str^ which over- 
he die London clw in Suffolk and the chalk in Norfolk. 

' In the coraUinIcrag we find few iadications of the exist¬ 
ence of vertebrated animate i su^ as arc met with belong ex¬ 
clusively to the dues of Alteft;. but tbonature of thiadqposit ap¬ 
pears to ham'been bjt m m&m well c alculated for the {nre- 
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servation of their remaiTi|. The only bones of frequent .oc» 
curreiiee are those plac^ within the cavity of the tympanum, 
and which being of a more solid texture than the. rest of the 
skeleton are found in a very perfect state. These bones belong 
to an unknown genus, and are peculiar to this fxtrt of the crag 
formation. Teeth of cartilaginous sp^ies arePoccasional ly met 
with, but in the coarse of my own researches I have neiwr saG« 
ceeded in detaining them. 

The ocean, however, which deposited the red crag was one 
evidently swarming with fish; and their mineralized remains, 
generally consisting of the teeth ^and portions of the palate, 
are preserved in great abundance. Aqioiig them are the ge¬ 
nera Carcharias^ MyUdbates^ Galeus, Ldmfia^ NotidanuS} and 
Flatax, &c. Wherever this deposit is detected, some of 
these genera invariably accompany it. It is here also' that we 
first meet with the higher orders of the animal kingdom. The 
teeth of the Mastodon, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and other 
Mammalia are deposited with the Mollmca of this period, and 
in addition to them 1 may mentioned the bones of Birds, which 
I have recently obtained from several localities. 

Turning from the groups of vertebrated animals to those 
of the lladiata, we naturally revert to that extensive assem¬ 
blage of Pohjpifera which characterize so large a portion of 
the coralline crag, and to which nothing analogous is pre¬ 
sented by any other tertiary deposit in this island. The 
Echinidee too, so sparingly distributed in the London clay 
and upper beds of the crag, are.lujre met with in compa¬ 
rative abundance; fragments and spines are of constant' ovi-* 
currence, and some of the more perfect specimens which have 
been obtained exhibit the most ellgant forms^ and are w'idely 
removed from known specie^. There are one or two spots 
in the red crag where Echini have congregate)^ in myriads, 
but the species approximate moi% jaearly to those now exist¬ 
ing, aud with which they may perhaps.be identified. The com¬ 
parison of the Crustacea from the two beds has furnished a 
corresponding result; but the remains of this group are spa^ 
ringly met with, and generally in an uiifavou-rabTe state for ex¬ 
amination. • 

1 now proceed to notice that class which among organized 
beings are thought to furnish the geologist with the most im¬ 
portant doto in nis investigation of lertj^ry formations, and to 
whkh he e^MScially directs hts attention when fosttliferous 
strata of difi^emt periods are superposed in the same area, or 
when he is desirous of ascertaining the probable epoch to 
which as isolated deposit should bfe referred. 

: Me. £ie«sim Y. Wood, who possess^ the lai^;est series extant 
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of British tertiary fossils,states that he has collected 450 species 
of shells from the crag: of these ni<^e than 200 were peculiar 
to the coralline, 80 peculiar to the upper bed, and 150 were 
found in both deposits. 

Before any conclusions are drawn from this statement, it is 
of the utmost importance to bear in mind the circumstances 
under which the fossils of one formation may, by the natural 

E rocess of degradation, have been imbedded in another. I 
ave before alluded to the fact of secondairy shells occurring 
in the red crag where that deposit is in contact with the chalk; 
and if causes similar to those now in action were operating at 
seras antecedent to»the present, there is nothing to excite our 
surprise in this phaidumenon. I have been particularly struck 
with the appearance presented by the fossils in those remark¬ 
able masses of transported or protruded chalk which are seen 
on the beach for a few miles east of Cromer. Many of these 
enormous fragments are half buried in the stratum of blue 
clay forniing the beach, to which level the elevated portion is 
by the action of the tides gradually reduced. A platform of 
chalk is thus formed, which is frequently studded in every di¬ 
rection with Belemnites and Terebrattilce, As its surface wears 
away the fossils are brought out in reliefj and at length being 
entirely removed are deposited yith the recent MoUvsea. The 
point principally deserving notice here is the introduction of 
these fossils into the present deposits completely detached from 
the matrix in which they were imbedded, and which being re¬ 
moved in a finely divided ^ate, would not at a future period 
. te recognised in the forni under which it formerly existed. 

Tlie secondary shells in the crag of Norfolk have probably 
been removed from their oHginal bed by a process similar to 
that just described. We see no^jndications of a more violent 
operation; tlyere are no nodules of chalk accompanying the 
fossils, which are themselvbs so completely freed from any 
adherent matrix that they can only be distinguished from tiie 
more recent Mollmca with which they are associated by an 
attention to specific distinctions, and by the chalk locked up 
within the cavity of the bivalves. 

At the time the formatfon of the red crag was going for¬ 
ward, the surface of the chalk to a ^reat extent was protected 
from abrasion by overlying deposits, and wherever this was 
the case the superior jstratum would be the one exposed to 
denudation, and from which organic remains would be trans¬ 
ported. In this way, undoubtedly, have the fossils of the co¬ 
ralline crag, along with those of the chalk, been introduced 
into a more recent deposit^ and the difficulty is now to ascer¬ 
tain the probable amount of admixture. Connected with this 
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subject there Is one circi^s^nce which should not be passed 
over without considerwim: supposing > that the disturbing 
forces were acting with ^u^ intensity over the area of chalk 
and corallide crag, the effect produced, so far as regards the 
removal of fossils, would be r^ulated by their abundance and 
by the nature of the deposit in whicl^they were imbedded. If, 
as is really the fact, we find in the red crag six or eight per 
cent, of fossils belonging to the chalk, we may reasonaluy infer 
the presence of a ntuch larger number derived from the coraU 
line beds. Were we to discover fossil shells carried down to 
the delta of a river the course of which flowed over an equal 
area of chalk and crag, we should naturally expect that the 
majority of these transported fossils wouM 4>elong to the latter 
forniittion. 

The numerical statements drawn up by Mr. Wood have 
been made without any reference to the conditions under 
which a large number of the same fossils have been disco* 
vered in the two deposits. However abundant or ^naturally 
grouped a shell may occur in the coralline crag, one solitary 
specimen of that species, or even a fragment having been de¬ 
tected in the upper bed, at once places it on the list of those 
which are spoken of as common to the two formations; under 
these circumstances, and taking into consideration the probable 
extent to which the coralline beds have been broken up, I am 
only surprised that there should be so large a number as 200 
species which are only found in them and hove not yet been 
observed in the rest of the formation n 

There are however some Mollusca which are either naturally** 
localized, or occur in the same abundance in both divisions of 
the crag formation; and setting .a^de the fallacies which may 
arise from our erroneous identification of species, we are at 
liberty to infer from these the probable approximation of the 
two deposits. It appears, however,1:h|^t a very large proportion 
of species may be continued through distinct .and very remote 
geological epochs, for on referring to the tables of M. Des- 
hayes, we find that there are not less than 40 per cent, of 
species common to the crag and to the formations at this time 
in progress round the British islands. 

Mr. Lyell, when speaking of the newer pliocene formations, 
observes in vol. iii., page 54, “ It will be seemthat of two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-six species found in ^le Sicilian beds only 
ten are of extinct or unknown species, although the antiquity 
of these tertiary deposits as contrasted with our most remote 
liistorical aeras is immensely great. In the volcanic and sedi¬ 
mentary strata of the district rounll Naples, the proportion 
appears to be even still smaller.’’ 
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It seems then that if instead of 20 or SO there were 95 per 
cent, of species common to the redUnd coralline crag, even 
then these deposits might be as widel^j^separated as the SidUan 
tertiary strata and the formations of the present period! 

I have yet to enter upon the most important stage of the 
present inquiry» diat whi^h relates to M. Deshayes’s examina- 
tion of the coralline crag shells, and to the consideration of 
how far the result affects the opinion I formerly advanced 
respecting the antiquity pf the Ramsholt stV’atum. 

During the last two or three years I have embraced every 
opportunity of examining the marine and freshwater deposits 
in the counties of ^.Nqrfolk, Essex, and Suffolk, and of late 
my attention has bden particularly directed to those views 
of chronological arrangement which in so comprehensive 
and elaborate a manner are advocated in the ‘ Principles of 
Geology.’ From facts' which have fallen under my own 
notice during the course of ray investigation, and from other 
circumstances which have more recently transpired,! feel con- 
:l^ident that a classification of the fossiliferous strata in ques> 
tion, founded upon the proportion of extinct MoUusca which 
they individually contain, would lead to the most erroneous 
conclusions. 

The sources of error which I have in the present instances 
detected, will, if clearly establisfied, hiive a general application 
in the arrangement of tertiary formations, and will probably 
materially interfere with the confidence which we might other¬ 
wise place in the accuracy of those results which are cou- 
•^siected with numerical calculations. 

To enter upon a full discussion of this most interesting and 
complicated subject would greatly exceed the limits of the 
present communication, and I,shall therefore confine myself 
to those points which are particularly connected with the 
present inquiry. [Ta bfe continued.] 


XCI. Theorem respecting Algebraic Elimination, connected 
with the Question of the Possibility of resolving in finite 
Terms the general Equation of the Fifth Degree. Extracted 
^ Permission, from a Gomraunication recently made to the 
Royal Irish Academy. By Professor Sir Wili,iam Rowan 
Hamilton, Astronomer Bayal of Ireland’'*. 

Theorem. ¥F x be ^iminated between two equations, of the 

following forms,, namely, 1st, an equation of the 
fifth d^ee, of the form 

0 ss, y'4-D jr + SV (1.) 

• Conununicated by the Author. 
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in iirhich the roots are supposed to be all unequal, and the 
coefficients D and E io both o£ them, different firom 0, 
and, 2nd, an equation of the form 


y - Q A- +/(jr). 



in which jf (.r) denotes any rational functi(& of jf, whether in¬ 
tegral or fractional, 



Ml +]! ilV''+&c.. 
K'x* + K"^*" +’&c. ’ 



and if, in the result of this elitfiinatiouA which will always be 
an equation of the fifth degree in df vie form 

0 = y‘+ A'y + B'y + C'y +jyy + E', . (4.) 

we suppose that the coefficients are such as to satisfy, inde- 
pendcnlly of ^ the second as well as the first of the two con¬ 
ditions * 

M = 0, C' 0. (5.) 

in virtue of the values of the constants 


M', M«,... p', /x",... K', K", 


tea 


A 


A 





in the rational function ; I say that then those constants 
(6.) must be such as to admit of our reducing that rational 
function to the form 

f {x) — qX+-\rDX+^). ^ {x)i . (7.) 

q being some new constant, and *(j ) being some new ratimial 
function of or, whicli does not contain the polynome 
+ E as a divisor. * 

Danonstration .—Let x^xg^xg^x^^^x. denote the five roots of 
the equation (1.), which ard supposed to be all unequal among 
themselves, and different from Q; and let us put for abridge¬ 
ment * 


f{x^ — — Aj, 

/W - =A. 

I 

^5 • I 

/(® 4 ) - 

Q+g«Q'. 


( 8 .) 
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We shall then htve 

/(^l) = + K + - *3 + ?J^8./{^4) 

= A4+ya?4,/(j?5) = yj?5, . (9.) 

and the result (4<.) of the elimination of x between the equations 
( 1 .) and ( 2 .), may b^e expressed as follows: 

0 = (y-Q'^i-A.) 

(y—Q'074-7/4) (3 /—Q*x5)= . (10.) 

Comparing ( 10 .) with (4.)y. and observing that the form of 
the equation ( 1 .) give»t,he relations 


0 x^-j-x^f * .. ( 11 .) 

+ ar, J73 + d;2^4 + ^3^5+-*’4^I+^5-*’2> . ( 12 .) 


0 ^ j ^2 "f“ ^*2 *^3 *^4 “f* *^3 *^4 *^5 4 *^*5 ^ 1 *1” ^5 ^2 

X\ <^3^4"h^2 ^*6 ^ 1 “f* *^4 ^ 2 ^“ ^’5 ^2 *^3 * 

we easily find these expressions for A' and C\ namely, 

=s —(7ii+ 7 ^ 2 + ^3 + 7 / 4 ), .. ( 1 ^*) 

and 

C' = — Q'® +h^x^+h^x^ 

4. O'(-*^1 + ^2) + ^1 Ai (a^i + ■'<^3) + ^1 ^4 (•*•1 + *4) "V 

'\,+7/2^3 (XQ-hXjj) +7/27/4 (^^2 + .'<’4) +7/37/4 (•'/■3 + /C4) J 

— (7/j Ag A3+7/j 7/2 7/4+7/1 h.j A4+7/2 A3 7/4) .. (^5*) 

If, then, the coefficient O, as well as A', is to vanish inde¬ 
pendently of Q, and consequently of Q', we must have the 
foICnr following equations: 


0 = Ai+A2+A3+A4; ..... (16.) 

0 = hiXi'^+hgXs'+AjX^^+h^x^’^; . (17.) 

0 = A, Ag (/r, + a;2) + Ai A^ (/Cj +ar3)+Ai A4 (x, +374) 

+Ag 7/3 (xg + 373 ) + 7/2^ (xg + X 4 ) + A 3 A 4 (X 3 +X 4 ); (18.) 

0 ss Aj Ag A3+7/i hg 7/4+ A, A3 7/4+7/2 Ag A4; ......... (19.) 

which give, by elimination of A 4 , 

0 s= A, (Xt^—X4‘) +hg (xg^—X4^) +A3 (/Tg®—a-/), (20.) 

0 = A,®a;i+A2*a72+A3®/r3+(Ai + A 2 +A 3 )**a- 4 , ( 21 .) 

0 = A2+A3) (A3+A,) (A, + Ag). (22.) 


Of the three factors of tjie last of these equations, it is mani¬ 
festly indifferent tv/iicA we employ; since the conclusions which 
can be drawn from the consideration of any one of these three 
factors can also be drawn from the consideration of either of 
the other two, by merely interchanging two of the three roots 
X, Xg Xq, without altering the other of those three roots, or 
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the two remaining roott x^ of the equation p.)* We shall, 
therefore take the firs/ of the three factors of (22.)> namely. 


the equation 

t 0 = h^-^-h^f ••*•••••••• ••••••>•• (23*} 

which reduces the two equations ^20.) and (21.) to the two 
following, obtained by elimination of h .^, 

0 = hi{xx^—xf) + h^{xf—xf), . (24.) 

• 0 = A,®(ari + a?4)+A^ (a-g^+arg). (25.) 


These two last equations give, by elimination of h^, 

0 .= Ai®(ar,+ar 4 ){(a*, + ar4)(ar,—a-4)*+(ag-farg)(a.*3—(26.) 

in which we cannot suppose the factor a:(+a :4 to vanish, be¬ 
cause the relations 

0 =B ar,® + Da:i + E, 0 = a?4® + Dx4+E, (27.) 

give D= —(a:,^+a7,*a;4+a?i®a?4^ + a^ia' 4 *-i-a; 4 *), 

E = (a^i + ar 4 ) (a;,2 + ^ 4 '^) x, x ^, 

and we have supposed that E does not vanish; and since, for 
a similar reason, we cannot suppose that a’a+a’g vanishes, we 
see that we must conclude 

A] ^ 0, Ag ss 0, ^ h^ — 0, h^ — 0, (29.) 

unless we can suppose that the third factor of (26.) vanishes, 
that is, unless 

(.r,+a; 4 ) (ari—a.-4)® + (a ’2 + %) — 0. (30.) 

Let us then examine into the meaning of this last condition, 
and the circumstances under whicK it can be satisfied. 

If we put, for abridgement, * 

x^ + Xs = —a, x^Xs = /3, . (31.) 

the condition (30.) will become 

0 = xf—X4Xi~x^Xi^-^Vi^—ei^+4!et^; (32.) 

and we shall have, in virtue of the relations ( 11 .) ( 12 .) (13.), 
two other equations between x^, a:,, a, /3, namely, 

0 s= a;4®+a:4(xi—«) + ari®—a?,a+a*—(3, (33.) 

and • 

Ossa;,’'*—a;i®a+a;, (a*—j3)—a^ + 2a/3; ... (34.) 

between which three equations, (32.) (33.) (34.), we shall now 
proceed to eliminate 0:4 and Xx. Fof this purpose we may • 
begin by multiplying (33.) by Xi , and adding the product to 
(32.); a process which gives, by (34), 

0 = xf'^x^Xi a+Xt^ + 2a^y . (35.) 

a relation more simple than (32.). In the next place we may 
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(36.) 


0 sasy+j'a;+r'ar*+s'a;®, 

. , 0 ss j»"+?ar+r"a(*, « 

0 r"3~/ j' r' V / 

-/ s ' /»+ jV/'/»^'-2 y'i'B" V "+ g ' s ' /'/'« 
-f r'V'V'-rrVj>''V'*+^V'*» . (37.) 


Applying d»is general formula to the elirahtation of between 
the equations (35.) and,(33.and making, for that purpose, 

y' ~ ar,3+2«ft q'm ✓ es 0, s' as 1,\ . . 

y' s= a?i*— a?!«+«®— 13 , gr" = j?j—«, r" aa i,J * * * 
we find, afler some easy reductions, 

0 as 4afe®-r4aJi*a+ari4 (8«’*-6jS)+ar,* ( —8«* + 14«j8) 

+ arj® (6 a* -12 a« /3 + 3 5®) + Jfi ( - 2 +7 aS ^ _ 7 „ 

+a?-7a^/3 + l8«*^*-/3»; .. ,(39,) 

which is easily reduced by (34.) to the form 


0 » s?i*( 2 a^- 2 a*/ 3 +/ 3 *)+a?,( 2 a 5 _ 7 a 8 ^ + j,/ 3 a)+a 6 _ 3 ,^ 4 ^ 

+ 5 a®/3*- 53 s. . (40.) 

Again, applying the same general formula (37.) to the elimi¬ 
nation of between the equations (34.) and (40.), by making 
now 

/ s —»*+2«A s' ~ /*,-«, s' = 1, 1 

y"=a6-3a*/8+5a«j3»-i8>, y"=s 2««-7«’i3+«/3*,r" W*!.) 

=2a^-2a®^+j3», J 

we find after reductions, . 


0 = 25a‘*-250a'®/3-t-97S«'*j3®—1850a'®/9 

+ 1725 «*“ ^*—100 ««/35+100 a« jS®, (42.) 
that is, ' 

0 au 25 («“^2/3)»(«*-Si^j3+.j8»)» . (43.) 

-Bat this conditicm cannot be satisfied, consistently with the 
snppoaitions which we havq^already made that neither D nor £) 
un^whea; biieanK, by exprassions umilar to (28.), we bare 


JD iar — («f*-iJa^^4-/3*), Eae —«|S (a*—2/3). (4i.) 

We must therefore r^ect the supposition (80.), and adept 
tile only other altematire^ nmnely, (29.); and hence we have, 
by (9.), 

/(*i) ** ya?i,/<4r8) s fw„/(a?^ =-?*s»/(^4) 

* » £y(a?j) ^ 2*(r (45.) 
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In this manner m&o/^ that^ under 4he dncanu^osa sn|ki* 

posed in the enunciat^ of the tbearemf titt £inetion 

f{x)’^^ie 

vanii^eB, &r ei^ery valne of x which makes the polynome 

vanish; and since these va&es have been rap- 
posed tmeqnal, we mast have, therefore^ 

/(«?)—gtr sa (x®+D«r+;^). <^(ar), . {46.) 

the function {j^ x) being rational, likey(.s), and not containing 
Da;+E as a divisor; whidi^was the thing to be proved. 

^Corollary. It is evident that, ui^/r the circumstanoes 
above supposed, the coefficients B' D' £' of (4.) will be ex¬ 
pressed as follows: 

B'=0, (W.) 

that is, the equation of the 5th degree in y will be pf the form 

0 =/+Q'^Dy+Q'*E. (48.) 

At the same time the relation between y and x will reduce 
itself^ by (2.) and (7.), to the form 


y *= Q'a?+{«^+Dx+E). ^ (ar),. (49.) 

still denoting Q+S'. IfT then, we were to establish this 
addition^ supposition 


D'ss^B'*, . (50.) 

in order to complete the redu(?ticfti of (4.) to De MoiVT^ 
solvible form, we should have ; 

Q'^=»0> . (51.) 

that is, 

. (52.) 

the equation of the fifth degree iA y would become 


t /=0, . (55.) 

and tlie relation between y and x would become 

* ^ = («®+Dar+E).4(a')i . (64^ 


rad thus, aldiough the equation in y would indeed be eae% 
sd^ible, yet k would entirely fail to give any the least assiataniNi 
towards resolving the proposed equatkm Of the fifih d^ree 
in x> » 


Observatory, l^uUin, May 18,1836. 
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X.CIL Meviems^ and Notices respiting Nexc Books* 

The Principles of Hydrostatics. Thomas Webber, of 

Trinity College^ Cambridge, 1835, 

The Theory of the Equilibrium and Motion of Fluids. By the same 
Author. Cambridge, 183Ci 

I N the Preface to the first of these works Mr. Webster states that he 
has endeavoured to develop the principles of^he science of Hydro¬ 
statics with the use of none t^^ut the most elemeiitary mathematics ; 
so that the student, wh^ now either partially or wholly neglects this 
beautiful branch of natural philosophy from the uninviting character 
which analysis presents to those'who are not familiar with it, may at 
once proceed to its stuqy he is only acquainted with the first prin¬ 
ciples of algebra and mechanics. It is not from thinking other me¬ 
thods preferable or even comparable with the analytical that I Imve 
adopted this plan, but with the view of bringing the subject within 
the reach of those who have not been initiated in analysis.” By pur¬ 
suing tins p]an the author has produced a work.of more general utility 
than if he had introduced more analytics, since many that might not 
have ability or inclination to follow a train of reasoning conducted by 
mathematical symbols, would take interest in and receive benefit from 
an exposition of the principles on which such reasoning may be 
founded, and by a statement of facts and results. Besides which, 
the nature of the work admits of the introduction of subjects which 
in the* present state of science do nnt admit of exact mathematical 
treatment, and which arc nevertheless fully as useful in a practical 
point of view, or instructive as branches of natural philosophy, as 
many of those that do. These subjects are. Steam and its applica¬ 
tions; the mechanical applicathn of the Motion of Fluids; Dalton's 
iSw of the diffusion of Gases coexisting in the same space ; Winds ; 
Trade Winds; Evaporation; Theory of Rain, &c., which will be found 
to be clearly and concisely tre^kted in this work. It adds, however, 
to the confid|^nce we place in works of this description to know that 
the^ are wrijlei^ by mathematicians. Mr. Webster establishes a 
claim to being .^considered such«by the able manner in which the se¬ 
cond of ^^above-named treatises is composed, which is purely ma- 
thenviticj^L being intended <0 carry the studerft to the highest analy¬ 
tical deductions from the first principles of hydrostatics and hydrody¬ 
namics that could be prudently introduced into an elementary work. 
Accordingly, besides the usual propositions, treated for the most part 
in the usual manner, there is additional matter on subjects that have 
scarcely yet acquired a standing in elementary treatises, viz. Laplace s 
Theory of Capillary Attraction, Specific Heat, and the Law of Cool¬ 
ing, in the statical part; aerial vibrations and their propagation, 
considerd as the immediate causes of sound, together with musical 
vibrations in cylindrical tubes, in the dynamical part. In these por¬ 
tions of the work Mr. Webster has drawn largely from recent me¬ 
moirs both of foreigners and cur own countrymen, and has endea¬ 
voured, to make their productions more accessible to the mathem^atical 
student by breaking up the ^simpler parts into distinct propositions. 




As these sulq^cts are inferior to few in the interest t^iat attach^ to 
them^ and would be more geneni% attended to if the inathemidiesit 
calculation by which the dbasoning in most of them is necessarily 
conducted could be simplified^ any attempt» like that in the work 
before us, to do this^ is deserving of our approbation. 
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XCIII. tiroceedings nf Learned Societies. 

# 

nOYAI. SOCIETY. , 

1836. A PAPER was read, Otj an artificial Substance resem- 
Feb. 25.—Wing Shell; by Leonard Horaer, Esq., F-R.S. L. 
and^d.: with an account of the examina^np of the same; by Sir 
David Brewster, K.H., LL.D., F.R-S., &c.’“ 

The author, having noticed a singular incrustation on both the in¬ 
ternal and external surfaces of a wooden dash-wheel, used in bleach¬ 
ing, at the Cotton Factory of Messrs. J. Finlay and Co., at Catrine, 
in Ayrshire, instituted a minute examination of the proporties and 
composition of this new substance. He describes it as being compact 
in its texture, of a brown colour, and highly polished surface, with a 
metallic lustre, and presenting in sonle parts a beautiful iridescent* 
appearance: when broken, it exhibits a foliated structure. Its ob? 
vious resemblance, in all these respects, to many kinds of shell, led 
the author to inquire into its intimate mechanical structure, and into 
the circumstances of its formation. He found, by chemical analysis, 
that it was composed of precisely the same ingredients as shell j 
namely, carbonate of lime and animal matter. The presence of the 
formerwaseasily accounted/or 5 as the cotton cloths which are placed 
in the compartments of the wheel, in ‘order that they may be tho¬ 
roughly cleansed by being dashed against its sides, during its rapid 
revolutions, have been previously steeped and bulled in lime water. 
But it was more difficult to ascertain the source of the animal matteri 
this, however, was at length traced,to the small portion of glue, which, 
in the factory where the cloth had been manufactured, was employed 
as an ingredient in forming the paste,*o( dressing, used to smooth 
and stiffen the warp before it is put into the loom. These tw^o ma¬ 
terials, namely lime and gelatine, being present in the water in a state 
of extreme division, are deposited very slowly by evaporation; and 
thus compose^a substance which has a remarkable analogy to shell, 
not only in external appearance, and even pearly lustre, !>ut also in 
its internal foliated structure, and which* likewise exhibits the same 
optical properties with respect to double refraction and polarixing*" 
powers- 

A letter from Sir David Brewster, to whom the author had sub¬ 
mitted for examination various specimens of this nevv substance, is 
subjoined; giving an account of the results of his investigations of 
its mechanical and optical properties. He found that it is composed 
of laminee, which are sometimes separated by vacant spaces, and at 
others, only slightly coherent; though generally adhering to each 
Third S^ies* Vol. 8. No. 50, SuppUmenU June 1836. 3 I 
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other with a force greater than that of the laminae of salphate of lime, 
or of mica ; but less than those of calcareous spar. When the ad« 
hering plates are separated, the internal lurfaces are sometimes co* 
lourless, especially when these surfaces are corrugated or uneven $ 
but they are almost always covered with an iridescent film of the 
most brilliant and^generally uniform tint, which exhibits all the va¬ 
riety of colours displayed by thin plates or polarizing laminas. ITiis 
substance, like most crystallized bodies, possesses the property of 
refracting light doubly ; and, as in agate and\nolher-of-pearl, one of 
the two images is perfectly 'distinct, while the other contains a con¬ 
siderable portion of nebulous light, varying with the thickness of the 
plate, and the inclination of the refracted ray. Like calcareous spar, 
it has one axis of dovble refraction, which is negative ; and it gives, 
by polarized light, a beautiful .system of coloured rings. It belongs 
to the rhombohedral system, and, as in the Ckaux cai^onatee bastk of 
Haiiy, the axis of the rhorabohedron, or that of double refraction, is 
perpendicular to the surface of the thin plates. As mother-of-pearl 
has, like arragonite, two axes of double refraction; this new sub¬ 
stance mqy be regarded as having the same optical relation to cal¬ 
careous spar that moLher-of-pearl has to arragonite. 

The flame of a candle, viewed through a plate of this substance, 
presents two kinds of images; the one bright and distinct, the others 
faint and nebulous, and having curvatures, which vary as the incli¬ 
nation of the plate is changed: the two kinds being constituted by 
oppositely polarized pencils of light. On investigating the cause of 
these phenomena, Sir David Bre\\'ter discovered it to be the imper¬ 
fect crystallization of the substance; whence the doubly refracting 
force separates the incident light into two oppositely polarized pen¬ 
cils, which arc not perfectly equal and similar. In this respect, in¬ 
deed,it resembles agate, ntotber-of-pearl, and some other substances; 
but it differs from all other bodies in possessing the extraordinary 
system of composite crystallization, in which an infinite number of 
crystals are disseminated equally in every possible azimuth, through 
a large crystalline plate; having tjieir axes all inclined at the same 
angle to that of the larger plate, and producing similar phenomena 
in every direction, and thropg4i every portion of the plate: or this re¬ 
markable structure may be otherwise described, by saying that the 
minute elementary crystafs form the surfaces of an infinite number of 
cones, whose axes pass perpendicularly through eve^ part of the 
larger plate. 

An examination of the phenomena of iridescence afforded by this 
new substance, leads him to»the conclusion that the iridescent films 
are formed at those times when the dash-wheel is at rest, during the 
night, and that th^y differ in their nature from the rest of the sub¬ 
stance, These phenomena illustrate in a striking manner some ana¬ 
logous appearances of incommunicable colours presented by mother- 
of-pearl, which had hitherto bafiled all previous attempts to explain 
them; but which now appear to be produced by occasional intermis¬ 
sions in the process.s by whith tlie material of the shell is secreted 
and deposited in the progress of its formation. 
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March 3.—A paper was read, entitled-, Researches on the Tides* 
Fifth Series: On the Solan Inequality and on the Diurnal Inequality 
of the Tides at Liverpool,”*' By the "Rev. William WhewelS, F.R.S,, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The inequality both in the height and time of high water in the 
morning and evening tides of the same day, whw^h varies according 
to a law depending on the time of the y?ar, is termed by the author 
the divrnal inequality^ because its cycle is one day. The existence of 
such an inequality h^s often been noticed by seamen and other ob¬ 
servers 3 but its reality has only recentlf been confirmed by regular 
and measured observations j and its laws haveliever as yet been cor¬ 
rectly laid down- The uutlior gives an account of the observations 
no\Y in progress at different ports^from whiqh Hfe expects they will be 
ascertained with great precision. He traces the correspondence of 
the observations of the diurnal incqualityalready made with the equi¬ 
librium theory; and remarks that the semi-diurnal tides, alternately 
greater and less, which are transmitted from the Southern Ocean to 
Liverpool, may be compared to the oscillations of a fluid mass : and 
that they are augmented by the action of the forces oceuwing at in¬ 
tervals equal to those of the oscillations. Hence the oscillations go 
on increasing for a considerable period after the forces have gone on 
diminishing, and reach their maximum a week after the forces have 
passed theirs. 

The remaining sections of this paper are devoted to the investiga¬ 
tion of the Solar inequalities at I^iverpool, By carefully eliminating 
the Lunar effects, which the author is enabled to do by the aid of the 
preceding researches, he has determined the approximate circum¬ 
stances of the Solar correction for the height. He has also obtained 
evidence of the existence; and some knowledge of the laws of the 
Solar inequalities of the times 3 and ^eso uicqualitics, as thus dis¬ 
covered, arc found to exhibit the same general agreement with the 
equilibrium theory which has been ctisclosed in all the inequalities 
hitherto detected. The results of the extensive observations now ob¬ 
tained are sufficiently precise to kidicate the defects of our mathema¬ 
tical theories of hydrodynamics; and some of these are pointed out 
by the author, who remarks that although a short time ago the theory 
was in advance of observation, at presentt observation is in advance 
of theory ; which mathematicians are therefore called upon to re¬ 
model and pgrfect. 

The author jjroceeds to consider the effect of the Moon’s declina¬ 
tion on the Tides at Liverpool; which, as before observed, it is ne¬ 
cessary to eliminate, in order to obtain the Solar inequality; and 
gives an explanation of various formulae and tab]es constructed for 
that obje< t. He then investigates the laws of the solar inequalities, 
first, as to the heights; and secondly, as to the times of high water at 
Liverpool, by applying to them these methods of calculation. 

March 10 .—** Report of Magnetic Experiments tried on board an 
Iron Steam-Vessel, by order of the Right Hon. the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Admiralty.’* By Edward J. Johnson, Esq., Commander, 
R.N., accompanied by plans of the vessel, and tables showing the ho- 

312 ‘ 
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rizontal deflection of the Magnetic Needle at different positions on 
boards together with the dij) and magnetic intensity observed at those 
positions^ and compared with that obtained on shore with the same 
instruments. Communicated by Captain Beaufort^ R.N.. F,R.S., 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty; by command of the Right Hon, the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

' This report commences with a description of the iron steam-vessel, 
the " Garryoweu,” belonging to the City of, Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, and built by the Messrs. Laird, of Liverpool. She is con* 
structed of malleable iron,'is 281 tons burthen, and draws only 5^ 
feet water, although *the weight of iron in the hull, machinery, &c. 
is 180 tons, « « 

This vessel was pl&ced under the directions of the author, in Jar- 
bert Bay, on the Shaifndn, on the 19th of October, 1835, for the pur¬ 
pose of investigating its local attractions on the compass. The me¬ 
thods which were adopted with that view arc given ; together with 
tables of the results of the several experiments, and plans of the va¬ 
rious parts of the Garryowen. The horizontal deflections of the 
magnetic needle at different situations in the vessel were observed, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the most advantageous place for a 
steering compass, and also for the application of Professor Barlow’s 
correcting plate : and the dip and intensity in these situations were, 
at the same time, noted. 

An experiment is detailed, showing that where several magnetic 
needles, freely suspended, were pbteed upon the quay, in Tarbert 
Bay, and the vessel warped from the anchorage towards them, first 
with her head in that direction and then with her stern, opposite de¬ 
flections were produced: in the first case all the needles showing a 
deviation to the eastward, and in the latter to the westward, of the 
^true magnetic meridian. 

Considering the height of the general mass of iron in the vessel 
and also that of the head and stern, together with the distance (169 
feet) at which some of the needles indicated a deviation, the author 
concludes that the respective deflections were caused by the magnetic 
influence of the iron in the vessel; the combined effect of that about 
the bows representing^ the 'north pole of a magnet, and that about 
the stern a south pole. I;^ethen offers several suggestions for future 
observation on this subject, and connected with the little oxidation 
that is reported to have taken place in the vessel. , 

The experiments having been interrupted by a continuance of wet 
and stormy weather, the author proceeds to draw the following gene¬ 
ral practical conclusions, deduced from the series of observations 
already made, and^points out the further experiments which he con¬ 
siders necessary to be tried. 

1st. The ordinary pldfce for a steering-compass on board ship is 
not a proper position for it in an iron steam-vessel. 

2nd. The binnacle-compass in its usual place on board the Garry¬ 
owen is too much in error to be depended upon. 

3rd. In selecting a proper position for a steering-compass on board 
iron steam<^vessels, attention should be paid lo its being placed, as 
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fnr as is practicable^ not only above the general mass of iron^ but also 
above any smaller portions of iron that may be in its vicinity; or such 
portions of iron should belremoved altogether. 

4th. The steering-compass should never be placed on a level with 
the ends either of horizontal or of perpendicular bars of iron. 

5 th. The extreme ends of an iron vessel are un^vourable positions^ 
in consequence of magnetic influences exerted in those situations. 
The centre of the vessel is also very objectionable, owing to the con- 
necting rods, shafts, other parts of the machinery belonging to 
the steam-engine and wheels, which ar%in continual motion; inde¬ 
pendently of the influence exerted by the great iron tunnel in this 
part of the ship. 

6th. No favourable results were obtained by placing the compass 
either below the deck, or on a stage over the ^tern. 

7th. lUwas found that at a position ^0^ feet above the quarter¬ 
deck, and at another 134* feet above the same level, and about one 
seventh the length of the vessel from the stern, the deflections of the 
horizontal needle were less than those which have been observed in 
some of His Majesty's ships. 

The author proceeds to point out various methods of determining, 
by means of a more extended inquiry, whether the position above 
indicated, or one nearer to the deck, is that at which the steering- 
compass would be most advantageously placed. 

The concluding section contains an account of some observations 
made by the author on the effects of local attraction on board dif¬ 
ferent steam-boats, from which It appears that the influence of this 
cause of deviation is more considerable than has been generally ima¬ 
gined; and he points out several precautions which should be observed 
in placing compasses on board such vessels. 

“ Researches on the Integral Calcnlusr. Part L*’ By Henry Fox 
Talbot, Esq., F.R.S. • • 

TJie author premises a brief historical sketch of the progress of 
discovery in this branch of analytical science. He observes that the 
first inventors of the integral calculus obtained the exact integration 
of a certain number of formulas only; resolving them into a finite 
number of terms, involving algebraic^ circular, or logarithmic quan¬ 
tities, and developing the integrals of ofhers into infinite series. The 
first great improvement in this department of analysis was made by 
Fagnani, about the year 1714, by the discovery of a method of rec¬ 
tifying the flifferences of two arcs of a given biquadratic parabola, 
whose equation is y. He published, subsequently, a variety of 
important theorems respecting the division into equal parts of the 
arcs of the lemnlscate, and respecting the ellipse and hyperbola; iu 
both of which he showed how two arcs may be determined, of which 
the difierence is a known straight line. Kurther discoveries in the 
algebraic integration of differential equations of the fourth degree 
were made by Euler; and the inquiry was greatly extended by Le¬ 
gendre, who examined and classified the properties of elliptic inte¬ 
grals, and presented the results of his*researches in a luminous and 
well-arranged theory. In the year 1828, ,Mr. Abel, of Christftma, in 
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Norwiy# published a remarkable theorem, which gives the sum of a 
series of integrals of a more gener^ form, and extending to higher 
powers than those in Euler’s theorem ; fiid furnishes a multitude of 
solutions for each particular case of the problem. Legendre, though 
at an advanced age, devoted a large portion of time to the verifica¬ 
tion of this important theorem, the truth of which he established upon 
the basis of the most rigorous demonstration. M. Poisson has, in a 
recent memoir, considered various forms of integrals which are not 
comprehended in Abel’s formula. * 

The problem, to the soluiioa of which the aifthor has devoted the 
present paper, is of a more general nature than that of Abel. The 
integrals, to which the theorem of the latter refers, are those com- 

prised in the general expressioiiy where P and R are entire,po- 

Ivnomials in r. Next in order of succession to these, therft naturally 
presents itself the class of integrals whose general expression is 

where the polynomial It is affected with a cubic, instead 

of a quadnMc radical; but Abel’s theorem has no reference to these, 
and consequently aftords no assistance in their solution. Ihe same 
may be said of every succeeding class of integrals affected with roots 
of higher powers. Still less docs the theorem enable us to find the 

sum of such integrals as y'p (R) d x; R being, as before, any entire 

polynomial (that is, containing at least two different powers of x), 
and ^ being any function whatever. The author then details the 
processes by which lie arrives at the solution of this latter problem. 

March 17.—A paper was read, “On the reciprocal attractions of 
positive and negative electric Currents, whereby the motion of each is 
alternately accelerated and retarded.” By R. Cunningham, Esq., 
*Surgeon R.N. CommunicaJed by Alexander Copland Hutchison, 

Esq., F.R.S. * • 

The author found that a square plate of copper, six inches in dia¬ 
meter, placed vertically in the plans of the magnetic meridian, and 
connected with a voltaic battery by means of wires soldered to the 
middle of two opposite sides of'the plate, exhibited magnetic polarities 
on its two surfaces, indic£y;ive of the passage of transverse and spiral 
electrical currents, at right angles to the straight line joining the 
ends of the wires. The polarities were of opposite kyds on each 
side of this middle line, in each surface; and were reversed on the 
other surface of the plate. The intensities of these polarities at every 
point of the surface were greatest the greater its distance from the 
middle line, where.the plate exhibited no magnetic action. The au¬ 
thor infers from this and other experiments of a similar kind, that each 
electric current is subject, during its transverse motion, to alterna¬ 
tions of acceleration and retardation, the positive current on the one 
side of the plate and the negative on the other, by their reciprocal at¬ 
tractions, progressively accelerating each others motions, as they 
approqph, in opposite directions, the edg^e round which they have to 
turn. After turning round the edge their motion will, he conceives, 
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be checked by coming in contact widi the accelerated portions of the 
opposing^ currents to which they respectively owed their former in¬ 
crease of velocity 5 so thsi; the one current will be retarded at the 
part of the plate where the other is accelerated. To these alternate 
accelerations and retardations of electric currents during their pro¬ 
gressive motion, the author is disposed to refer thj alternate dark and 
luminous divisions in a platina wire heated by electricity, as was 
observed by Dr. Barker. 

Meteorological J<!fhrnai kept at Allenheads, near Hexham.” By 
the Rev. William Walton. Conimunicak^d in a letter to P. M. Roget, 
M.D., Sec. R.S. • 

This Journal contains a register of the height of the barometer, 
taken at 9 a.m, and at 3 p.m. during every day in January and 
February 1836, with remarks on the state*of,thc weather during a 
few particular days. The station where the observations were made 
is elevated 1400 feet above the level of the sea. 

March 24.—A paper was in part read, entitled “ On the Tem¬ 
peratures and Geological Relations of certain Hot Springs; particu¬ 
larly those of the Pyrenees j and on the Verification of Thermometers.’* 
By James David Forbes, Esq,, F.R,S., Professor of NaturaTPhilosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

The Society then adjourned over the Easter vacation, to meet again 
on the 14th of April. 

April 14.—The reading of Professor Forbes’s paper, On the 
Temperatures and Geological Relations of certain Hot Springs; par¬ 
ticularly those of the Pyrenees and on the Verification of Thermo¬ 
meters,” was resumed and concluded. 

The author eJ^presses bis regret that notwithstanding the great in¬ 
terest, more especially in,a geological point of view, wkich attaches 
to every topic connected with the origini the nature, and the perma¬ 
nence in temperature of the many thermal springs met with in difr 
ferent parts of the world, our information on those subjects is exceed¬ 
ingly deficient. On many points winch might easily be verified, and 
which are of essential consequence towards obtaining a satisfactory 
theory of the phenomena, we as yet possess but vague and uncertain 
knowledge. It is evident that the fivs^ step towards the establish¬ 
ment of such a theory must consist in the precise determination of 
the actual temperature of each spring; from which we may derive 
the means of estimating by comparative observatlbns, at different 
periods, th#progressive variations, whether secular, monthly, or even 
<liurnal, to which that temperature is subject. We have at present, 
indeed, not only to lament the total absence of exact data on which 
to found such an inquiry 5 but wc are obliged to confess that, owing 
to the difficulties which meet us even in the threshhold, we have not, 
even at the present day, made any prepasation for establishing the ' 
basis of future investigation, by applying such methods of experiment 
as are really in our power, and are commensurate with the superior 
accuracy of modern science. The researches of Fourier would lead 
us to the conclusion that, if the high temperature of these springs 
be derived soldy from that of the interior portions of the earthi ue 
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thsxigt^ which can have occurred in that tetnperatorey ^during any 
period to which history extends, must be so minute as to be inappre¬ 
ciable. On the other hand, the theory o^nternal chemical changes, 
which have been assigned as the origin of volcanos, would suggest it 
as improbable that this temperature has remained constantly the 
same; and as a m 9 re likely occurrence, even were we to suppose that 
no uniform secular diminiltion took place, that it would be liable to 
occasional irregular fluctuations. The influence of earthquakes on 
the temperature of hot springs is also admiUeti ;^and it would be very 
desirable to learn, from a series of consecutive observations, whether 
abrupt changes, similar to those which have occasionally been noticed, 
are not of frequent occurrence. 

The author has diligently laboured to collect, by observations made 
on the spot, muterialsi fdr supplying this great chasm in the natural 
history of our globe. As an essential preliminary means of obtaining 
accurate results, he applied himself to the verification of the scales of 
the thermometers he employed in these researches: and he describes, 
in a separate section of this paper, the methods which he adopted 
for the attainment of this object. He first fixed with great precision 
the standard points of each thermometer, namely the freezing and 
boiling temperatures of water, by a mode which he specifies; and 
afterwards determined the intermediate points of tlie scale by a me¬ 
thod, similar to that of Bessel j namely, that of causing a detached 
column of mercury to traverse the tubej but simpler in practice. 
Instead of employing for that purpose columns of mercury of arbi¬ 
trary length, and deducing by a complex and tentative process the 
portions of the tube having equal capacities, the author detaches a 
column of mercury from the rest, of such a length as nmy be nearly 
an aliquot part of the length of the scale for lS0°i and causes this 
column to step along the ttibefj the lower part of the column being 
'brought successively to the -exact points which the upper extremity 
had previously occupied : so t}iat, at last, if its length has been pro¬ 
perly chosen, the upper end of the column is found to coincide with 
the end of the scale: and this being accomplished, it is easy to apply 
to every part of the actual scale of the instrument the proper correc¬ 
tions, which may, for great^ \)ractical convenience, be drawn up in 
the form of a table. 

In the next section, thd author gives a detailed account of his ob¬ 
servations of tifc mineral springs of the Pyrenees, made during the 
months of July and August, 1835, following them in iheir natural 
order from west to east, and describing their geological positions, 
the special circumstances ot interest relating to them, and their 
actual temperatures. 

In the third and last section he extends his inquiries to the hot 
springs met with in some other parts of Europe $ and in particular, 
those of the baths of Mont Dor and of Bourboule, in France; of 
Baden-Baden, in Germany; of Louche, or Leuk, in the Vallais; of 
Pfeffers, in the canton of St. Gall, in Switzerland ^ and the baths of 
Nero, near Naples. The finhl results of all the observations con¬ 
tained in this paoer are presented in the form of a table, with com- 
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parative columns o[ those derived from souks unpublished obseryar 
tions of M. AragOj and of those of M* Anglada. 


GEOLQGICAli SOClEXy. . 

(Continued from 160.) 

Dec. 16, 1S35.—A Mper, entitled "Notes on the Geology of Den¬ 
mark/' by Dr. Beck of^openhagen, and communicated by the Presi¬ 
dent, was first read/ # 

The only part of the Danish dominions in which gneiss and gra¬ 
nitic rocks like those of Scandinavia appear, is in the north-east of 
the Island of Bornholm. To the south and south-west of these for¬ 
mations in the same island, are beds considered to be of the age of 
the Silurian system of Mr. Murchison; and on the eastern side of it 
are strata of the cretaceous period, all the intermediate groups being 
wanting. 

Respecting the exact age of the lower part of the cretaceous beds 
in Bornholm, much difference of opinion has existed. JBy some it 
has been referred to the old carboniferous formation, on account of 
the presence of large quantities of coal, and impressions of ferns; by 
others to a lignite deposit of a very new or diluvial period; by M. 
Alexander Brongniart to the age of the lias j by Dr. Pingel to the 
iron sand of Messrs. Conybeare and Phillips; and by Dr. Beck to the' 
English strata, from the Hastings sand to the upper green sand in¬ 
clusive. The fossil ferns foun^in these beds belong to the genus 
Pccopteris, and some of the species have been named by M. Adolphe 
Brongniart. The seed-vessel of a monocotyledonous plant of com¬ 
mon occurrence in these strata, and considered by Dr. Bock to belong 
to the family Restiace®, is identical vwth^ine in Mr. Mantell's collec¬ 
tion obtained at Heathheld in Sussex. The few shells associated with 
the ferns which the author has examined are mai ine; and he conceives 
that these Bornholm beds were deposited in the sea at some distance 
from the mouth of the river wjiich formed the Wealden system of 
England. 

To the south of these coal-bearing«tfata are beds of siliceous and 
calcareous sand, containing between 30 and 40 species of shells,which 
also occur in the upper green sand of England : and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Arnager is a small patch of greyish white chalk with very 
few flints, Wht abundance of fossils, agreeing with those of the lower 
white chalk without flints at Southerham near Lewes. 

In Denmark Proper the oldest formation belongs to beds of the 
cretaceous series, younger than those in the island of Bornholm. 
The lowest strata consist of pure white, soft chalk, with many layers 
of black, nodular flints, and contain more than 300 species of fossils. 
Among these remains. Ammonites are extremely scarce, Marsupites 
are unknown 5 and the remains of fishes, except teeth of the shark fa¬ 
mily, are very rare: but small zoophytes and microscopic foraminifera 
are vety abundant; and, in some instances, animals of the sponge 
tribe, replaced by flint or chalcedony, but retaining their forav coii-> 
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stitute complete beds. This portion of the chalk series forms^ very 
generally^ the lower part of the strata in Seeland and Jutland, and the 
whole of the clift's of Moen. But in Moe^ masses of gravel and sand 
have, in consequence of great disturbances, become entangled with 
portions of disrupted chalk, in the manner explained by Mr. Lyell in 
a paper lately read before the Society*. 

This white challc is immediately overlaid, in Seeland and elsewhere, 
by the FaKoe beds, consisting almost entirely of hard, yellowish 
limestone, susceptible of a polish. They c(/htain some of the cha¬ 
racteristic fossils of the wli^te chalk and somd which are peculiar, 
belonging to the genfra Area, Modiola, Venus, Trochus, Fusus, Vo- 
luta, Oliva, Cyprcea, Nautilus, &c.; while in the quarries at Faxoe 
(Seeland) they are composed ko largely of xoophytes that they may 
justly be regarded a>'coral reef. This division of the cretaceous 
series attains at Faxoe a thickness of more than 40 feet, but it is only 
between 2 and 4 feet thick at Stevensklint, where it may be traced 
for 3 or 4 miles resting upon the wliite chalk and covered by other 
strata of this series. The Faxoe beds appear also in some places in 
Jutland asjn the Island of Mors, the cliffs near Greuaa, Sic. 

These beds have been imagined to be perfectly parallel to those of 
Maestricht,but the organic remains dilfer considerably 5 and are more 
analogous to those found at Kiinruth near Liege. Among the fossils 
common to the last locality and the Faxoe beds, are ISacutitcs Faitjasu^ 
Nautilusfricator (Beck), Fusits Beck), utidlcrtbralulastibgi^ 

ganiea (Schlotheim). Dr. Beck also states that the Nauiilus Danicus 
is not identical with the NauHlus ^ganiticun of the lias, though Von 
Buch considers that it is : he likewise states that he has not been able 
to identify any of the Faxoe fossils with those of the oolitic series, or 
with the shells of Gosau, or with any of the tertiary fossils hitherto 
described. ‘ < 

The cretaceous beds which immediately cover the Faxoe deposit In 
Stevensklint, consistof a whitish and hardish chalk, including so great 
a number of broken and almost pulverised zoophytes that the rock is 
sometimes entirely composed of them. The bivalves and echinoder- 
mata are chiefly the same as those of the white chalk, but the univalves, 
so common in the Faxoe beds,me wanting, while many of the smaller 
corals which occur in those beds occur also in this upper limestone* 
The flint of these superioi^strata is sometimes in continuous layers as 
in Stevensklint,^ sometimes in nodules, and diflers from the flint in the 
white chalk in being more opake, and having a less conch 6 idal fracture. 
Sometimes it is replaced by a bluish grey stone, composed of silex and 
lime, and called in Danish bleger.” 

Dr. Beck infers from the organic remains that the chalk of Salt- 
holm; oftheclifl^ in Jutland, ranging from Rugaard by Daugbjerg and 
Monsted, and terminating in the neighbourhood of Hjerm; as well 
as the chalk of the south of Thyholm, that resting upon the white 
chalk in part of Mors and in the north of Thy; and the chalk of thecli& 
of Bulhgei^ and the islet Skarreklit belongs to this uppermost bed. 

• Proceedings, No. 41. Vol. ft. p. 191., or Load, and Edinb.I^ul. Mag., 
Vol. vSf p. 412. 
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Upon the chalk in various districts in Denmark is a breccia of an* 
gular fragments of chalk and flint cemented with carbonate of lime. 
The chalk hills of Denmark {yesen t generally the same rounded> smooth 
outline as in many parts of England, with this distinction, Umt in 
Denmark they are a*owned very commonly with small mammilliform 
hillocks of gravel, sand, and erratic blocks* As the sandy beds some¬ 
times contain shells identical with those»now living in the German 
Ocean, it is evident that the chalk in Denmark has been submerged 
since the existence of tfle living species of Testacea. 

In Bornholm, Moen, and Seeland, the strike of the cretaceous strata 
is dependent on the strike of the most ancient granitic rocks in Scania ^ 
but in Jutland it is not parallel to them^ and evidently was not caused 
by the same system of movements. • 

III the central parts of Jutland is an extens^ive formation several 
hundred feet thick, referred by Dr. Beck to tertiary strata probably 
older than the erratic blocks. It consists in some localities of white 
micaceous sand, in which occasionally occur traces of brown coal, and 
near Sknnderberg is a considerable layer of it. In other districts 
the formation Is composed of clay, which also contains^ mica, flat 
masses of hydraulic lime.stone, like the septaria of the London clay, 
and occasionally a few organic remains, consisting of scales of Ashes 
apparently belonging to the Cyprinidac; the elytra of beetles, the 
cases of the larvae ot Phryganaea, and an hymenoptcrous insect which 
the author has called Cleptis SienstrupiL In the neighbourhood of 
Thisted at Thye, the north of Mors and in the island Fuiir, Dr. Beck 
observed, in I1, dislocations whith aflect equally these tertiary strata 
and the chalk. 

To the tertiary period belong also the beds discovered by Professor 
Forchhammer in the island of Sylt, on the western shoresduf Holstein. 
Some of the few shells hitherto detected in (iiem Dr. Beck has ascer¬ 
tained to agree with characteristic fossils of the London clay, and* 
others, as Voluta Lambertii, with shells of the crag. 

To the same older tertiary period tfie author is inclined to refer the 
strata containing Valvata, Gyrogqnites, &c., detected at Segeberg, and 
the deposit between Altona and Geuchstad in which Mr* Lyell disco¬ 
vered a valve of a Cardita. » ^ 

Newer than any of the above-mentioned formations are the deposits 
of gravel, sand, and loam, often several huftdred. feet thick, which ge¬ 
nerally cover the older strata, and constitute almost the whole surface 
of Denmark.^ In and upon these beds, the erratic blocks so common 
in that king-dom first appear. They consist principally of the commoner 
varieties of the gneiss and granitic schists of Scandinavia; but in the 
neighbourhood of Copenhagen Dr. Beck has observed blocks of trans> 
ition limestone, basalt with olivine, and the well-known secondary 
sandstone of Hor. In the northern part of.Jutland he has also no¬ 
ticed blocks of Elfadal porphyry, and the blue zircon-syenite of Fre- 
dericksvaern in Norway. The gravel beds with erratic blocks rarely 
contain any fossils, but when shells do occur, they are often absolute^ 
identical with living species. Dr. BecR has, however, found at Moen 
a specimen of Fleurotoma, which he believes to be tertiary, and there 
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and at Himliagoie several specimens of TttmtelHt not hi^erto known 
as living. .. .. 

From the difference of the fos^s, toge#ier with the manoer in whidi 
the gravel beds are disposed upon the chalk, he infers that the older 
strata have been elevated and submerged more than once. 

Dr. Beck says |hat space does not permit him to give his views re¬ 
specting the erratic blocks, and he merely states that their depo¬ 
sition took place after the beginning of the tertiary period, and went 
on during the accumulation of blue marl ancf sand, from which he has 
obtained more than 70 species of shells now living in the German 
Ocean; and that hethas proofs, of which he intends to give a more 
detailed account hereafter, that the transportation of these blocks 
continues on the coast of Jutfand. 

In conclusion the author mentions the existence of several, sihall, 
lacustrine formationsin the interior of Jutland and of Moen, containing 
remains of Lymnsea, Physa, Helix, &c.; and an extensive formation 
of sand cemented by oxide of iron. 

An extract from a letter addressed to the President by H. Edwin 
Stricklani]^, Esq., F.G.S.,dated Athens, 26 th Oct., 1835,was then read. 

Mr. Strickland noticed first at Trieste the vast formation of secon¬ 
dary limestone which appears to extend thence uninterruptedly into 
Greece; and of which the Ionian Islands are almost wholly composed. 
Ih Corfu, however, are several obscure and complicated patches of 
tertiaiy deposits, and in Cephalonia is a Pliocene formation of vast 
thickness, containing abundance of fossils. Mr. Strickland then de¬ 
scribes the currents of sea-water ifhich constantly flow into the land 
near Argostoli in the island of Cephalonia. This extraordinary phe¬ 
nomenon occurs about a mile north of Argostoli at the very extremity 
of the rock^promontory which separates that town from the large bay ' 
on the west. The promontory‘is composed of the hard, white, second- 
*ary limestone, the strata dipping about 30° to the east; and at this 
spot it contains several species of shells which in general are rather 
rare. The streams of water have been noticed for many years rushing 
in between the rugged masses of roc^ of which the coast consists, but it 
was only about two years since that they excited the attention of the 
English. Mr. Stevens of ^gostoli, desirous to turn them to advan¬ 
tage, was induced to stop up three of these holes, and by excavating 
a channel at the principafone, has been enabled to obtain a sufficient 
supply of water to turn a mill. The channel which has been made is 
about three feet wide, and the average depth of the dhrrent is six 
inches. In the mean state of the tide the fall is about 3 feet, the usual 
rise of the tide being 6 inchet, but during southerly winds it is consi 
derably more. -After passing the wheel the current Sows for 6 or 7 
yards, and is then ‘partly absorbed in swallow holes and partly disap¬ 
pears under die rows. ■ «The water at the bottom of the excavation at 
greatest at high tide8,'the quantity of water then flowing in being 
greatest. A small freshwater spring enters the excavation on the land 
ride, and when the sea is effectually.stopped out,-renders the water at 
the bottom of the excavation -puite frrah in tbe course of a da^; rais¬ 
ing it at the same time several inches to a certain point, where it rests. 
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This. dreannMiwe, Mn Strickland thinks, be explained b^ die 
less specific gravity of the fresh water requiring a higher column to 
overcome tlreobstacl^ metfrith in its sabterranean^i^nie. In order 
to ascertain the direction the<cttrreot, CoLBtdwa has had an exca«> 
vation made, by which it appears that the stream does not pass unddt 
the sea at the opposite sitle of the promontory. Mr. Stncklnnd, in 
explanation of the constant flowing into the land ouhese streams, ob* 
jects to the proposition that the subterranean current may be absorbed 
by the incumbentsoil atfd evaporated at the surface, as it ocqursin an 
island of small extent: but i^ees to 4ht supposition that an earths 
quake has at some period opened a communication betiveen the sea 
and the region of volcanic fire; that the water being there converted 
into steam, is afterwards condensed in its upward course, and forma 
thosfi hot-springs which exist in various partsrof Greece. 

A paper on the occurrence of fossil vertpbrse of fish of the shark fa« 
mily in the Loess of the Rhine, near Basle, by Charles Lyeli, Esq., 
F.G.S., was afterwards read. « 

Mr. Lyell described in a memoir communicated to the Society in 
May, 1834,* the geographical extent of the Loess or angeutailt of 
the Rhine, as far as he had then examined it. In tracing its southern 
limits during last summer, he found it in considerable force at Basle, 
and still higher on the Rhine at Waldshutt, where it contains the 
usual land and freshwater shells. Beyond this point he did not tra^ 
the deposit; but from the information he received, he believes that it 
terminates between Waldshutt and Schaffhausen. fie here alludes 
only to the loamy portion, which dan be identified by hs fossils ; for 
the gravel beds with which the loess sometimes alternates in its lower 
part, are probably of much greater extent, and are not easily to be 
separated from any other ancient gravel in which bones OMhells have 
not been discovered. * * 

The loess at Basle crowns the summit,.and is found on the sloping * 
sides of several low hills which bound {he valley of the Rhine; but it 
is best seen one or two miles to the south of the town, in the hills 
called Bnider Holz, where it rejts upon nearly horizontal beds of 
molasse. The loess has here an elevation of more than 1100 feet 
above the sea; for it is found in placesTi^hich are more than 300 feet 
above the Rhine at Basle, according to the measurement of Prof. 
Merian, who has also determined that tht^ Rhine at Basle is about 
760 French feet (809 English) above the level of the sea. 

The princi^l section examined by Mr. Lyell is near the northern 
extremity of the Bruder Holz below the church of the village of Bin.< 
ningen. The loess in this place is of its usual yellowish grey colonr,> 
and is filled with terrestrial and freshwater shells. The lower bedaal- 
ternate with strata of sand and gravel, and in one bf the loamy strata;^ 
of this part of the series, he found the vertebrae of fish, together wfA- 
the following loess shells: Sucdnea oblonga. Pupa tnuscortm, Clmt^ 


* See Proceedinss of the Geological Society, No. 41. Vol. II. p. gS’t 
Jenesoa’s Journal, vol. 19.; and Lend, dnd Edinb. Mag^ -vol. tit 
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M&aparvuhf Helix eellaria, H.pl^eium, B.athihtmimf B.roiundath, 
Bulimus liArieui, and a amall Planorbis^ all recent sheilR. 

The vertebrae^ M. Agassiz says> belong diediiedly tb the S(|Uali^ 
or shark family, perhaps to the genus Lamna. The One is a caudal 
and the other an abdominal rertebra, each about a quarter of an fhch 
in diameter. Th^y are in such a state of preservation, and of such a 
colour as might be expectAi in bones preserved in loess, and as they 
vrere in a bed of fine loam in which there were no extraneous fossils, 
nor any ^fragments of rock washed out of othfr formations, there is 
no reason to suspect that they could have been derived from the ter¬ 
tiary molasse; and M, Agassiz also states that he has seen nothing 
like them in the molasse of Sy^itzerland. It may seem very extraor¬ 
dinary that the first remains of fossil fish obtained from this freshwater 
silt should belong tOva*^marine genus, but M. Agassiz has informed 
Mr. Lyell that both in the Senegal and the Amazon certain species 
of the shark and skate families (Squabs and Raia, Linn.) have been 
known to ascend to the distance of several hundred miles from the 
ocean, and analogous facts are referred to in Maregrave and Piso’s 
Natural Ryistory of India. 

A notice on the occurrence of selenite in the sands of the plastic 
clay at Bishopstone near Herne Bay, by William Richardson, Esq,, 
RG.S., was lastly read. 

*The perpendicular cliff in which the selenite occurs is about a hun¬ 
dred feet in height, and consists of the following strata ; 


Vegetable mould. ^ 

Reddish marl or brick earth. 3 feet. 

London clay. 20 to 30 — 

Sand and sandstone.60 


The seleorite is found in the sand, u^hich, as far as the author could 
determine, contains no irdh j?yrites or lime except in a few well-de- 
' fined lines of testaceous remains. The superjacent clay abounds in 
pyrites, and is thickly studded,with transparent crystals ofstdphateof 
lime, but no connexion could be traced between the two deposits, and 
the sands for five or six feet underlying the clay contain no selenite. 

January 6, 1836.—A notice on the transportation of rocks by ice, 
extracted from a letter of Bayfield, R.N., addressed to Charles 
Lyell, Esq., P.G.S., was first read. 

Capt. Bayfield says thdt both on the lakes of Canada and in the 
St. Lawrence he has seen fragmentary rocks carried by^ice. The St. 
Lavrrence is low in winter, and the l^e ice accumulating on the ex¬ 
tensive shoals which line each side of the river is frozen into a solid 
mtiss, being exposed to a temperature sometimes 30*^ below'xero. 
Tbesboals are thickly strewed with boulders, which become entangled 
in the ice j and irf the spring, when the river rises frooi the melting 
of the snow, the packs are floated off, frequently conveying the boul¬ 
ders for great distances. It is also well known that .stones are car¬ 
ried by the ice. Anchors laid down within high-water mark to secure 
vessels hauled on shore for the winter, are cut out of the ice on the 
approac}i of spring, or foey Would be carried away. In J834 the 
Cinlnare's bower-anchor, weighing half a ton, was transported some 
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yards by the so firmly was it fixedj that the force of die 

moving ice Imdcea chain cable as large as that of a 10-gun brig^and 
which had rode the Gulnai^ during the heaviest gales in the Gulf. 
The anchor was cut out of the ice or it would have been carried into 
deep w:uer and lost. 

With respect to rocks being transported by iceber|s, Capt. Bayfield’s 
testimony is equally conclusive^ as he passed three seasons in the vi¬ 
cinity of the Strait of BeUeisle« In an iceberg which he examined^ 
boulders»gravely and stdhes were thickly imbedded; and he saw others 
which owed their cliAy colour to the same cause. Some of these 
immense ice-islands^ Capt. Bayfield thinks, had been detached from 
the coast very far to the northward> perhaps from Baffin’s Bay. The 
northern current brings similar masses in great numbers down the 
coadtof Labrador every year, and they are* v^ry frequently carried 
through the straits, and for several hundred miles to the S.W. up the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. • 

A paper On the syenite veins which traverse miga slate at Good- 
land cliff and chalk at Torr Eskert, to the south of Fair Head in the 
county of Antrim,” by Richard Griffith, Esq., F.G.S., an^ P.G.S. ct 
Dublin, was afterwards read. 

The part of Antrim to which this paper refers is situated between 
Fair Head on the north, and Cushleake mountain on the south. The 
base, or oldest formation of the district, consists of inclined strata pf 
mica slate passing into gneiss, and containing subordinate beds of 
hornblende slate and schistose limestone. Upon the mica slate re¬ 
pose nearly horizontal and unconfftrmable strata of coal measures, new 
red sandstone, and chalk ; and the whole of these secondary deposits 
are surmounted by an overlying mass of rudely columnar trap, the 
northern extremity of which forms the magnificent pwunontory of 
Fair Head. • • 

Besides the hornblende schist, which is interstratified with the mictf 
slate and dips conformably with it, there are other rocks containing 
hornblende, which appear to be imbedded in the slate, but which are 
really intruded veins. On the seq-shore at Torr Point are two of these 
veins, consisting of syenite and syenitic green-stone; and they may 
be traced passing obliquely along the f^e of the stupendous and, for 
the greater part, perpendicular cliff of Goodland. On the sea-shore 
they appear so regular and conformable, bdth ia strike and dip, to the 
strata of mica slate, that they might be considered as integral portions 
of it; but oft minute inspection the syenite is found to mould into the 
rough and saw-like edges of the strata of mica-slate; and on tracing 
the veins as they gradually ascend the»cliff, they are found to pursue 
undulating courses, neither parallel to each other nor to the laminm 
of the slate, in some places approaching withiif four feet, and in 
others being more than 20 feet apart, lio the south of the faute 
which traverses the cliff about 150 yards from Torr Point, the veins 
reappear at a higher level than on the north of the line of dislocations; 
and between the two previously noticed Ls a third and smaller one. 
Where first seen, this small vein is in (ontact with the upper surfa^s 
of the lower veuu from which it gradually diverges and approaches 
the upper, but afterwards again descends towards the lower vein. 
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The BIM 0 of the two larger veins consists of darkgreen, cr^tidlized. 
hornblende, brownish red fel^ar, and occasionally quartz; and re* 
gular transitions may be traced from syepite.to greenstone. When 
viewed at a distance they present a rudely columnar structure. The 
centre vein contains much black hornblende, some black quartz, and' 
presents a concretionary structure, the oval-shaped masses being en¬ 
veloped in a congeiiies of pinchbeck brown mica. A tendency to this 
structure is observable also in the upper vein. 

Owing to the^pvered nature of the ground,Hhe syenite veins of the 
coast cannot be ttaced. continuously to Torr ^skert, but by laying 
down the line of the yeins of Goodland cliff on the Ordnance Map, 
and making due allowance for their average inclination and the ele¬ 
vation of the hill, Ma Griffith Entertains no doubt that the syenite in 
the chalk of Torr £8kerS-*is a prolongation of one of the syenite vtiins 
in the slate of the cliff. 

The syenite which traverses thq^halk cannot be distinguished from 
that of the mica ^late, and passes also in syenitic greenstone. At one 
point the author had a portion of the surface soil removed, and obtained 


the following section: 

Top. Compact chalk. 5 feet 

Syenite. 5 — 


Chalk, irregular bed from 9 inches to 1 foot 
Mica slate. 

The lower bed of chalk contains quartz pebbles, green sand, and 
numerous, red, siliceous grains, some of which resemble garnets. The 
syenite presents large masses separated by chalk containing quartz- 
pebbles, green sand, and numerous fragments of fossils. Tnese re¬ 
mains have nearly a vertical position when in situ, and Mr. Griffith 
consequently .infers that they are not in the position in which they 
were deposited. • •. 

< The irregularities on the surface of the chalk are accurately filled 
with the syenite: the chalk in immediate contact with the vein i.s 
usually compact, sometimes crystallized; and pebbles of quartz si¬ 
milar to those in the green sand and chalk are found occasionally in 
the syenite. The author noticed a small reniform mass of syenite 
imbedded in the chalk—the ^nain of the included portion being finer 
than that o.f the syenite in general. Small particles of chalk were 
likewise nc liced in the syenite, and the union of the two rocks is so 
perfect that the chalk appears to be an integral portion of a compound 
deposit. Among other peculiarities exhibited at the junctKinof the two 
fotpations, the author mentions spheroidal masses of syenite in- 
cludedin the chalk; and, in conclusion, he says, that if the views‘which 
be has put forward have been substantiated, a new and important fact 
is added to those already described, which may ultimately leacl us to 
attribute a coroparativel)t recent origin not only to syenite veins and 
primary greenstone, but also to crystalline rocks generally when as¬ 
sociated with schistose strata. 

A letter from H. T. De la Beche, Esq., addressed to the President, 
and dated Truro, the 18th of December, 1835, was then read. 

This letter was accompanied by a collection of fossils from the 
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schistose rocks of the North of Cornwall, and presented to the Society 
on the part of the Ordnance Geological Survey. 

Mr. De la Beche says th»t in the grauwacke of Western Somerset^ 
Devon, and Cornwall natural divisions may be inade» founded on 
marked characters. How far these divisions may coincide with those 
in Prof. Sedgwick’s Cambrian system he has no means at present of 
judging j but he is of opinion that the whole of tne district is older 
than the Silurian formations of Mr. Murchison. 

Some of the organiclremain^ obtained at Dinas Gove, in Padstow 
Harbour, belong to a system of beds consisting of slates, sandstones, 
and conglomerates, which encircles the northern flank of Dartmoor, 
then makes a great curve south of Launceston, bends afterwards 
^rthward round the Rough Tor and Brown Willy granite, and lastly, 
i^aili inclines southward, crossing the Padstow jiver to the sea on the 
western coast. In various parts of this line the system is fossiliferous, 
particularly where limestone occurs or calcareous matter abounds. 
The Tintagel slate, long since shown by Dr. Buckl^pd and the Rev. 
John Conybeure to contain organic remains, belongs to this system. 
Part of the fossils which accompanied the letter were procured from 
Trevelga Island (Lower St. Columb Perth), and Towanllead near 
New Quay, from the same series of beds, which, in consequence of an 
east and west anticlinal line ranging by St. Eval, St. Issey, and St. 
Brcocks Downs, is folded over to the south, and constitutes the 
schistose system of St. Columb Major, St. Columb Minor, New 
Quay, &c. 

The remainder of the fossils ^as obtained by Dr. Potts at the 
western entrance of Bodmin, and by Mr. la Beche from the vi« 
cinity of Liskeard, on a prolongation of the same strata. 

Altered or metamorphicxocks, having frequently the appearance of 
gneiss, mica slate, hornblende rock, &e., occur in the neighbourhood 
of Tintagel and Camelford j and Mr. De Ia.Beche says, that a little care • 
in tracing these rocks shows that thejj^afe altered portions of strata 
which possess the usual and varied characters of grauwacke. In con¬ 
clusion he observes, that there is every reason to believe that two 
movements have taken place of the land in Somerset, Devon, and Corn¬ 
wall, one to a height of 30 or 40 feet the present sea-Ievel, and 
another to an uncertain depth beneath it, since the vegetation of the 
land and the molluscous inhabitants of the Aeighbouring sea were the 
same as they now are. 

January 21?.—A paper was read “ On the geological structure of 
Pembrokeshire, more particularly on the extension of the Silurian 
system of rocks into the coast clifns of that county.*’ By Roderick 
Impey Murchison, Esq., V.P.G.S. 

This memoir was prefaced by an account of the origin of the terms 
Silurian and Cambrian Systems as applied %o the older sedimentary 
deposits. Having occupied several years in establishing a fixed order 
of succession amid the strata of age anterior to the old red sandstone, 
and having finally named the formations in descending order, the 
Ludlow rock, Wenlock limestone, Caradoc sandstones, and Llandeilo 
flags, the author wa.s urged by many leading geologists to propose a 
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new, coTnpiebemnve name for this group, and ther^y to preyent lltft 
confusion which had so long prevailed by the use of the words 
ition” and ** Graowacke/’ He adopted die term Silurian System, 
cause the territory in which the successive formations above mentioned 
are exhibited, was formerly occupied by the ancient, British people the 
Silures. The Silprian rocks are underlaid by vast masses which rise 
up into the mountains of North, and the western part of South Wales, 
and to these Professor Sedgwick, connecting his labours with those 
of Mr. Murchis^, has assigned the name Jf ^ ‘ Cambrian System.” 
A portion of last summer was employed in tracing these rocks from 
Caermarthenshire into Pembroke, and in doing this the author was 
led to attempt a general survey of the county, examining the strata 
from the youngest to the oldest, dwelling, however, specially on the 
deposits of the “ Silurian System.” ‘ 

Owing to its peninsulate.d form and the transverse fissures proceed¬ 
ing from Milford Haven into the heart of the county, Pembrokeshire 
affords great facilities for the comprehension of its mineral structure, 
and as the chief masses range from B. to W., sections from S. to N. 
expose tl\e formations of which it is composed in descending order 
from the coal-measures to the Cambrian System. The points of 
novelty in the descriptions of the author apply to the persistence of 
the carboniferous deposits along the coast of St. Bride’s Bay, where 
they arc not separated by any mass of greywacke as indicated in 
former maps, the parts producing culm*, lying simply to the N. 
and S. of a highly dislocated promontory of carboniferous grit. 
The contortions and innumcrableTaults of these coal-mcnstrres being 
pointed out, attention is.then called to some of the probable results 
of such movements in the singular accumulations of finely fractured 
stone coal^in small basins called “slashes,” and to other vertical 
downcasts of the mineral terAied “sloughs.” The shale of these culm 
* deposit#resembling in some respects certain strata of the upper Si¬ 
lurian rocks, might to an unpractised eye appear undistinguishable; 
but even where the order of superposition is*not to be detected, essential 
differences are invariably to be obsf rved, in the coal shales never con¬ 
taining those organic animal remains which are so abundant in the 
Silurian system, whilst the fatter never contains a single plant simi¬ 
lar to those which abound in the former. Instances are cited where 
by dislocations the coal theasures are thrown into positions apparently 
conformable to old greywacke rocks of the Cambrian system, and 
hence the author surmises, that if the millstone grit and carboniferous 
limestone were not present in many adjoining parts to test the true 
age of these coal measures,r'mistakes might easily result from such 
juxta-positions. Cherty and siliceous sandstones (the millstone grit) 
rise in dome shapbs to the west of Haverford, and occupy large por¬ 
tions of the coal tract underlying the productive culm measures and 
capping the mountain limestone. 

Carboniferous Limestone .—In this formation, besides the very ac- 

• « 

• All the coal of Pembroke is stone coal, and it is usually in the laminated 
condition of culm. 
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curate outline expressed in Mn De la Beche's tnap*^» the author re¬ 
marks the existence of a double trough of the lower limestone shale 
overlying the old red sandstone in East Angle Bay; and he particu¬ 
larly adverts to the peculiar mineral character of these beds in Pem¬ 
brokeshire in containing yellow and light coloured sandstones alter¬ 
nating with shale. The fossils of this lowest member of the carboni¬ 
ferous system are numerouSt many having been furnished by the Earl 
of Cawdor ^ and as far as they have been yet examined they appear to 
differ specifically from^Il the fossils of the inferior s)Hrfbms. The coal 
measures and mountain limestone of PemBroke are singularly subject 
to great faults ; one of the most remarkable of \thich occurs between 
Johnston and Haverfordwe.st> where thp carboniferous limestone is 
thrown into a position by which it appears to.ovet'Iay the coaL 
O/J Red Sanilstone. —The upper strata of tlfis^great formation fsiss 
upwards in many places into the shale and sandstone of the carboni¬ 
ferous limestone^ and the lowest members graduate into the Silurian 
system. The great mass consists of sandy shale, here termed the red 
rab/' associated with red sandstones and grits; but lithological varia¬ 
tions from the usual types in Herefordshire have led to the belief that 
large districts (Cusheston, Williamston, Benton, &c.) consisted of 
greywacke. These are yellow, grey, and greenish micaceous sand¬ 
stones which the author proves to be interlaced with the ** red rub,” 
and to occupy the same position as similar varieties of the rock pre-* 
viously described in Hereford, Radnor, &c. Some of the coarse grits 
(Canaston wood) are undistinguisl^able from the “ greywacke ” grit 
of the oldest rocks of the Cambrian system. Calcareous matter is 


very sparingly exhibited, imperfect concretions or very impure corn- 
stones” appearing only at wide intervals. The fishes so profusely de¬ 
tected by the author in the* range of the formation thrdBgh Salop, 
Hereford, and Monmouth, have not been observed. Amid the mahy 
faults affecting this formation, those by wltich the strata ranging from 
Caermarthen into Pembrokeshire have been powerfully bent and bro¬ 
ken, and thrown into a westerly direction (Tavern Spite, &c.), are 
perhaps the most striking. • 

Silurian System .—^Thodgh the order of superoosition and the or¬ 
ganic remains clearly attest the age of the'^wcks or the Silurian system, 
the masses differ so much Hf'mineml aspect from those selected as 
types that it is rarely possible to subdivide ^them into the Ludlow, 
Wenlock,Cara^oc, and Llandeilo formations; but adopting the classi¬ 
fication proposed, the author has laid down their course upon the map 
as two sub-groups consisting of upper and lower Silurian rocksf. 

The former parting with their mudstone cburacters are for the most 
part hard and siliceous, containing little calcareous matter, and are 
never subdivided by zones of limestone as at Aymestry and Wenlock. 
The lower Silurian rocks, on the contrary, are*'amply displayed in all 


1 


* The survey of the county was much facilitated by the possession of Mr. 
De la Beche’s map of South Pembroke, which, though differing in some 
points from that completed by the author, is tnentioned him as a work of 
great merit for th^eriod of its publication. 

t See Lond. & Edinb. Phil. Mag., vol. vTi. pu 46, Silurian System. 

3K2 
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their characteristic forms, the limestones of the Llandeilo formation 
expanding to greater thicknesses (Llanpeter-Felfry, Llandewi, &c.) 
than in any other part of their course, zlnd containing many beautiful 
fossils, including two unpublished species of Trilobites, common to 
Caermarthenshire. The chief mass of the Silurian system ranges from 
E. to W, across ^he county, passing by Haverfordwest, till its western 
extremity subsides beneath the coal measures of Druson Haven and 
St. Bride’s Bay. Other bands of it rise f^om beneath the old red 
sandstone at'^^rlanton, Hoten, and Johnson; whilst a most re* 
markable zone is heaved ffp in an anticlinal line extending across the 
most southern prolnontory of the county (Castle Martin Hundred), 
from Freshwater East to. Fresh Water West. The most perfect 
succession of the Stocks of which the system is composed, is exhi¬ 
bited in the bold coast cliffs of Marloes Bay, extending for a distance 
of two miles, in which space the uppermost strata, rising at angles 
of 35"^ to 40° from beneath the old red sandstone of Hook Point, 
are succeeded^-by conformable, underlying masses, until the whole 
graduates down and passes into the rocks of the Cambrian system 
in Wooltack Park and Skomer Island. The Ludlow and Wenlock 
formations can be here defined; the latter containing many well- 
known fossils. The lower Silurian rocks are still more largely de¬ 
veloped; a vast thickness of fossiliferous sandy strata being quite 
identical with the '' Caradoc sandstones,” whilst the Llandeilo dags 
with Asaphus Buchii and A. Bigsbii (a new species of the author) 
occur in the haven called Moselfy*wick Mouth. This coast section 
is 150 miles distant from the N. eastern extremity of the Silurian 
system. • 

The Cambrian System .—If divided by a line passing from E. to W., 
the norCWfn halt of Pembroke is exclusively composed of the older 
rocks of the Cambrian system, consisting, in descending order, of 

a. Dark-coloured incoherent schists, with few stone bands, no cal¬ 
careous matter, and scarcely any traces of organic remains. 
These occupy a great breadth, and, as in Caermarthenshire, 
they form the beds of passage between the Silurian and the 
Cambrian systems (sometimeswithoiit any break). 

h. Hard grits and flagsUvffes, coming strictly within the definition of 
greywacke of German mineralogists. 

c. Hard purple sandstones and schists, identical with the slaty grey¬ 
wacke of the Longmynd, Salop, (the Lammerinuir hills, Scotland, 
may be cited as a good and well-known type of*these rocks). 

d. Slates coarse and fine, with quartz veins and concretions. 

At St. David’s, Pantiphilip, and Scillyham, where the roofing-slates 
are quarried, the author has detected what he believes to be a coin¬ 
cidence between the laminae of deposit as indicated by differently co¬ 
loured layers of sedim*ent, and the lines of slaty cleavage; though in 
the great majority of cases in Pembroke the rocks of this system, 
whether consisting of sandstone, schist, or hard slate, exhibit the di¬ 
vergences between the lines of true bedding and slaty cleav^, 
so dearly and ingeniously explained by Professor Sedgwick. The 
author therefore thinks it right to point to these exceptions to the 
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observations of Prof. Sedgwick, because if strictly scrutinized the 
phsenomena are not placed in opposition to them, since it was his 
belief upon the spot, that th«i ct^stallizing action which gave to these 
masses their hard slaty properties produced the flaglike lamins of the 
beds. 

Trap Hocks .—Of these there are distinctly two cyisses; i, Bedded^ 
and synchronous with the formation of the omer rocks; 2, Posterior and 
intrusive. Of the former there are no examples like those cited in West 
Salop, Montgomery, and*Radnor, (see former memoyt^ of alternation 
with the strata of the Silurian system, being all confined to the Cam 
brian rocks. The tract extending from Fishguard «o StDavid’s and the 
Isle of Skomer offer illustrative example^ of both these classes of trap. 
In addition to the varieties of sienite, compapt felspar rock (corneen 
of la Beche), greenstone. See,, of which th^a rocks are composed^ 
the author hiis detected crystallized chromate of iron and albite in St. 
David's Head,—small veins of copper ore also occur between Solfach 
and St. David's. Among the more remarkable chaiiges effected by 
the intrusive trap, he adverts to jaspidified schists inclosed between a 
large bifurcated mass of trap proceeding fromTrafgarn. Hayngtraced 
the Silurian system in a course of 120 miles from the Wrekin to Caer- 
marthen in ridges more or less parallel running from ^.£.to S,W., the 
author has shown in former memoirs that this strikeof the strata uni¬ 
formly coincides with the direction of linear outbursts of volcanic mat¬ 
ter. In Caermarthenshire vast dislocations and transverse breaks are 
exhibited by which the strata are for short distances thrown into 
£. and W, directions, but on the whole the south-westerly course is 
maintained. A ridge of intrusive rocks recently discovered, ranging 
between the rivers Towey and Taf (Castel, Cogan, &c.), having the 
same course, serves to explain how that dominant directhnrhas been 
there preserved. In entering Southern PenSbroke, however, the whole 
of the strata from the coal measures tothe^Cambrinn rocks are thrown ' 
into an E. and W. direction, uccompatved by violent contortions and 
powerful faults; whilst in northern parts of the county the old N.E. 
and S.W. direction prevails, Asjthese converging lines are accom¬ 
panied by linear, parallel tidges of trap rock, the authoris confirmed in 
his belief that the forces which evolved t!h% latter have been the proxi¬ 
mate cause of such directions; and he further refers the extraordinary 
convulsions and dismemberments to which'^the strata in Pembroke 
have been sulyccted, to the interference of two great lines of ele¬ 
vation dependent upon volcanic activity. In accordance with phm- 
nomena observed in other parts of S. Wales, it is remarked that all 
the superficial detritus is of local origin) the southern or lower part 
of the county being partially strewed over with the debris of the rocks 
which rise into mountains on the north coast. Affer some observa¬ 
tions on the blown sands, and the period of thdir formation, the author 
recapitulates the value of the Pembrokeshire coast sections in exhi¬ 
biting the Silurian System" precisely in the same geological position 
assigned to it from examinations in the^ interior; and concludes by 
stating it as his opinion, that as this one county is shown to contain 
rocks in the true coal measures and in the old red sandstone, as well 
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as in the Silurian and Cambrian systems, which from their lithological 
characters have been mistaken for'' greywacke/' the use of that word 
as expressing the age of rocks is jio longer consistent with the ad¬ 
vanced state of geological science, and that if used, the name should 
either be rigidly restricted to some of the very oldest sedimentary de¬ 
posits, or simply e(pployed as a mineralogicaldednition of peculiar grits 
which actually reoccur in !itrata formed in many succesive epochs. 

Feb, 3.—A paper on " The Gravel and Alluvia of S. Wales and 
Siluria as disfl^uished from a northern dfifj covering Lancashire, 
Cheshire, N. Salop, and ]>arts of Worcester and Gloucester,” by R* 
I. Murchison, Esq.,*.V.P.G,S,, was read. 

The first part of this memoir describes the detritus in the Welsh 
and Silurian territdries^. The surface of this region is completely 
exempt from the delv:i& of any of those far-transported rocks ^hich 
constitute what has been called "diluvium” in other parts of England; 
all the loose materials in S, Salop, Herefordshire, and the adjoining 
Welsh counties^having been derived from the Silurian and trap rocks 
of the adjacent mountains. These mountains range from N.E. to 
S.W., pr^enting inclined planes to the S.E., on the surfaces of 
which the broken materials are distributed. Four of the rivers which 
descend from the higher parts of Wales flow to the S.E. in accord¬ 
ance with the prevailing lines of drift, traversing the ridges of Silurian 
rocks through fissures which have resulted from dislocations of the 
strata. These are the Teme, the Onny, the Lug, and the Wye, all 
tributaries of the Severn. That great river, on the contrary, does not 
follow the " line of drift” to the S*E., but escapes from the mountains 
to the north by a lateraUgorge under the Breiddcn Hills; and after 
a circuit in the Vale of Shrewsbury passes eastward through a narrow 
transverscT'&nt in the upper Silurian rocks and coal measures of Coal- 
brook Dale; and taking its final course southward, from Bridgnorth 
to the Bristol Channel, forms the eastern limit of the countrveovered 
by the Welsh or Silurian detrjtus. The drainage of the Teme, Onny, 
Lug, and Wye, is described in detail, with a view of showing, that in 
the valleys in which these rivers descend from the mountains, the ma¬ 
terials change with each successive ridge, the larger fragments being 
transported only short dist^tes ; and that as the gravel advances into 
the plains, it becomes more finely comminuted ; Herefordshire and 
the low countries being'chiefly covered with local debris of the old 
red sandstone. The author specially distinguishes this drift, which is 
extensively spread over valleys and slopes, and sometimes found in 
high situations, from the detritus which has been carried down by rivers 
tinder the atmosphere, conceiving that the former accumulations have 
been washed down thesurfacesofthe inclined strata; because wherever 
the latter dip to the S.E., so are the materials invariably found to have 
been propelled in that^direction. In no instance has any fragment 
been found on the west which can have been derived from rocks on 
the east. He therefore believes that at those periods when the Silu¬ 
rian and older rocks were raised from beneath the waters, great 
quantities of coarse and finc'detritus were drifted down these slopes; 
and that as the rocks on which the loose materials have been depo- 
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sited are replete mth dislocations, and penetrated at many points by 
rid^s of trap rock, it is to be inferred, that during and after the 
evmution of this volcanic miitter, great and successive elevations of 
the bottom of the sea took place, throvring up the drifts to the various 
heights at which we now find them. As soon as the land was raised 
from beneath the sea, the present rivers, it is conceived, began to flow; 
passing through the ridges by gorges produced by great lateral cracks 
the result of elevation; and that these streams have since merely trans* 
ported to short distantje^ those broken materials whi^b^vere previous- 
ly gathered together by subaqueous drifts To prove that the drifted 
matter of each district within this region may be referred to disturb^ 
ances purely local, it is shown that although wherever the hills have 
been elevated from N.E. to S.VV, the lines of drift: are from N.W. to 
S.E.*yct in those contiguous tracts which hav^been elevated in other 
directions the course of the drift changes ipnmediately with the varia¬ 
tion of the strike. Thus on the exterior margin of the great coal-field 
of S. Wales vast quantities of materials resulting fr^ the breaking 
up of the carboniferous series have been dispersed to the N.E.y N., and 
N. West, directions excentric from the broken margin of that elevated 
tract. 

In Pembrokeshire, again, where the prevalent lines of strike are 
from E, to W., the drift has been carried southwards. Conceiving 
that the great masses of these drifts have been formed at various pe¬ 
riods under /Ac sea, cither in gulfs, estuaries, or straits, and have been 
raised up at different periods when the solid strata were elevated^ 
the author then proceeds to consider the probable conditions of the 
surface of this portion of the country for so|pc time after such emer¬ 
sion, and yet at a period comparatively remote. He instances many 
flat embayed tracts which, from the equable surface of thewsand an^ 
gravel, are supposed to have been for 9om^ Lime under water, occu¬ 
pying lakes winch have been drained by the deepening of gorges is- • 
suing from these bays $ since it is shovvn fhat a very slight difference 
of level in the beds of rivers at several gorges would effectually bar up 
the present streams, and pond thym back into lacustrine expanses. 
Hence he infers that slight additional movements of the land, aided 
by the excavating process of the rivers th^pselves, may have operated 
in draining these flat tracts. A large part of Herefordshire watered 
by the Wye is supposed to have been under %uch waters, w^hich have 
since escaped by the picturesque gorges of Ross and Chepstow. The 
Vale of HadnoF is a similar case; now drained only by a feeble rivulet* 
But the clearest examples of successive lacustrine expanses are ex¬ 
hibited in the descent of the Teme; first in the tract still called 

Wigmore Lakej*’ from whence the superabundant waters have 
escaped through the upper Silurian rocks in the gorge of Downtou 
on the rock; and next in various expansions and contractions between 
Ludlow and the Abberley Hills, where they have been again barred up 
by that ridge until the gorge at Knightwick Bridge was deepenec^ 
opening out a channel for their escape into the great Valley of th^ 
Severn. The finely levigated sand, mafl, and mud, at small heights 
above the present stream point to this anterior lacustrine condition. 
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The period of the final desiccation of these river-lakes, and the reduc* 
tion of the rivers to their present channel, is supposed to have been 
contemporaneous with that recent plevatipn which in rmsing the land 
to greater heights brought up large adjacent portions of the bottom of 
the seOj and to the consideration of which the second part of the me¬ 
moir is devoted ui\der the head of " northern drift'* 

In the region of Welsh Qind local drift attention is specially called 
to the length of time during which existing causes have been in un¬ 
disturbed actiOf^.as proved by the magnifident mass of Traverlino 
formed and still forming at the Southstone rock; whilst he also points 
to the discovery of shell marl in a bog near Montgomery, containing 
several species of LymnccUf which has evidently been formed in the 
manner described by Mr. Lyell in his memoir on the marl loch of 
Forfarshire. 

Northern Drift ,—Detritus differing entirely from that which covers 
Wales and Siluria, is spread over large parts of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and N. Shropstvire, ranging up to the edges of the region above 
mentioned. The materials of this drift consist of granites, porphyries, 
and other jiard rocks, which have been derived from the mountains of 
Cumberland, a few perhaps from those of Scotland. The drift further 
contains much sand and clay, with many pebbles of smaller size, 
which varies exceedingly in different districts. Thus, in N. Salop, 
near the great outlier of lias, described by the author*, fragments of 
that formation are added to the mass, and ns it adi^ances to the south 
the materials become still more varied j the fragments, however, of 
the northern granite and porphyries always existing to identify the 
drift. Its distinguishings, feature is the reoccurrence at intervals of 
large blocks or boulders, of northern origin, a large proportion of 
which lie^Warious heights on the slopes of the mountains skirting 
the N. Welsh coal-field, rtnd ^encumbering the northern flanks of the 
Wrekin and of Haughmond Hill; while a few have been propelled to 
the edge of the Silurian rocks,.south of Shrewsbury. They prevail in 
vast quantities in the high inland district between Wolverhampton and 
Bridgnorth, from which latitude they begin to diminish in size; but 
coarse gravel, composed of the same materials, is prolonged south¬ 
wards like the tail of a doltft through Worcestershire, until it dies 
away in the fine silt and gravel of the Vale of Gloucester. Not a 
fragment of any such ddtritus enters into the region of Welsh and Si¬ 
lurian dri/I; but in the environs of Shrewsbury certain mounds of the 
latter are capped by clay and boulders of the northern drift, which 

thereby shown to be of subsequent formation* The best proof of the 
recency of the epoch during which this northern drift was accumulated 
is, that it contains sea shells of existing species. These were formerly 
noticed at Prestbn, in Lancashire, by Mr. Gilbertson; and by the 
author at the height of 350 feet above the sea. In Cheshire they have 
been observed by Sir P. Egerton at heights of about 70 feetf. Mr. 
Trimmer has cited similar shells on Moel Tryfanet, now ascertained to 
be 1392 feet above the sea, and has recently detected them near 

• Proceedings of the Geological Society, Vol. 11. p. 114. 

t Ibid., Vol. 11. p. 189. t Vol. 1. p. 331. 
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Shrewsbury. Mr. Murchison has collected evidence of their difiusion 
over a wide area in i^ropshire^ tracing them at intervals from Maring- 
ton Green, N.W. of Shreirabury, by the Wrekin and Wellington, to 
the high grounds between Bridgnorth and Wolverhampton, at least 
60 mUes inland^ and at heights varying from 300 to 600 feet. He has 
also been enabled to add several species to tho|e mentioned in any 
former list. These shells having been examined by good conchologists 
(including Dr. Beck, of Copenhagen,) prove to be identical with spe¬ 
cies now inhabiting^afljacent seas, viz. Buccinumj^iculatumf B. aa- 
datum, Dentalium entalis (Linn.), Littmrina littorea, Tellina soldula? 

Venus —Astarte - - , Cardium lubercuJmtum^ C. eduUt Cyprina 

islandica^ TurriteUa ungulina (Beck), jParto ungulinus, Linn.,) Donax 
or Mactra. ^ • 

It was a prevalent belief that large boid^ers were usually lodged 
upon the surface of the gravel and sand} but cuts which have been 
made through mounds of these materials at Norton, near Shrewsbury, 
have proved that the larger blocks occur at g^nsiderable depths 
below the surface mixed up with shells, sand, gravel, and clay. This 
is the locality described by Mr. Trimmer''' as indicat^g the exist¬ 
ence of dry land anterior to the deposit of the shells and gravel, by 
the occurrence of a peat bog, which he supposed to have been formed 
out of the remains of a submerged forest; the stumps of the trees of 
which were said to be still rooted in their parent soil, and standing in 
their growing posture. Having examined the spot (accompanied by 
Dr. Du Gard), Mr. Murchison has obtained clear proofs that the sup¬ 
posed trees were stakes with sharpened points which had been driven 
down into a patch of subjacent clay; thi» other remains consisting of 
a plank and smaller stakes which had been laid horizontally. This 
woodwork formed the support of the old road, which invoking the new 
one had been cut down beneath the*ancient foundations. The 
patch of clay into which the piles were driven, lying in a depressidn 
between two hillocks of gravel, have given rise to a wet and 
boggy spot, which having been rendered passable by piling and dam¬ 
ming, the dry materials of t^e contiguous hillocks were doubtless 
shovelled in to complete the road, thus giving rise to the deceptive 
appearances of marine drift overlying ^he supposed forest. 

Though the collocation of the boulders, sand, gravel, loam, clay, and 
shells is in parts very irregular, yet the m&terials are sometimes finely 
laminated: the whole, it is presumed, may have been thus brought 
together afTthe bottom of a sea, as the mass is not unlike many raised 
sea-beaches, with one of which, at the mouth of Carlingford Bay, Ire¬ 
land, recently visited by Professor Sedgwick and himself, the author 
compares it. 

From the evidences afforded by these recent stfeils it is inferred, that 
the tracts covered by them must have laiti under the sea during the 
modern period 5 whilst from the continuation of the granitic drift 
from the high grounds east of Bridgnorth into the Vale of Worcester, 
Mr. Murchison conceives that the sea must at the same time have 
covered the Valley of Severn from Bridgnorth to the Bristol 

* Proceedings of the Geological Society, VoL II, p. 200. 
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Channel, thus separating Wales and Siluria on ohe side, from £n« 
gland on the other* Having shovi'n that the Welsh and Silurian 
mountains were partly raised at an carlieriperiod, he points out the 
Abberley and Malvern Hills, as constituting the western side of a 
strait of the sea, the eastern shore of which was the Cotteswold Hills* 
He deduces the principal proof of the preexistence of this eastern 
coast from the observations lof Mr* H. Strickland, which show the 
transport from the east and north-east of fluviatile and land shells 
mixed with the ve^nains of extinct quadruped^ in banks of coarse 
gravel, following the drainageuof the Avon near to where that river 
empties itself into the Severn; and he asserts, that the terrace-like 
deposits of Cropthorne are exactly those which would have been ac¬ 
cumulated at the mouth of a river, if the materials had been carried 
onwards beneath the waters of the adjoining fitrait of the sea, illus¬ 
trating his views by the analogies of other rivers and estuaries. He 
therefore presumes that the deposit of Cropthorne may have been 
coeval with that o^^the northern drift. After an explanation of the 
theories hitherto proposed to account for the transport of large boul¬ 
ders to distant points, the author states that the evidences in question 
seem to him to be subversive of the diluvial hypothesis which imagines 
that the blocks were carried over the land, it being proved that here, 
at least, they were accumulated under the sea. He does not think we 
have yet been furnished with a full explanation of any method by 
whicli such blocks can have been transported to distances of 100 
miles: for supposing them to have been derived from the shores 
of Cumberland, and that they extended in a delta from thence, it 
would appear that assuming^the slightest degree of inclination, viz. 
30 ^—w*hich could give adequate momentum to the ordinary power of 
running wator acting upon these loose materials,—the southern part 
of the delta (even at a distance Oi 50 miles from Cumberland,) must, 
as suggested by Mr. Lonsdale, have lain at the vast depth of 13,000 
feet beneath the sea, in which case all Wales would have been equally 
submerged ; though we have proof that the mountains of that country 
had risen to a certain height previous to the accumulation of the 
northern drift. It is further submitted that under the physical features 
of the region when this drift formed, i. e. when a great arm and 
strait pf the sea separated England from Wales, submarine currents 
alone could not have been* powerful enough to propel these large 
blocks, though the question is one which ought to be more completely 
disposed of by those versed in the laws of dynamics. Mr.^Murchison 
next vakes into consideration the theory of the transport by ice. After 
allusion to the views of Esmarcl^ De TArrivi^re, Haussman, 
shown that Mr. Lyell has thrown great additional light on this subject 
by his observations on Sweden and the Alps, by which it really ap¬ 
pears that under certain limitations ^rice floes" may have been ''verse 
causae" in the transport of large blocks, depositing them under seas 
and lakes at great distances from the source of their origin. In the 
Salopian case, however, though it is possible such means may also 
have been employed, there are many arguments which weaken the 
application of the hypothesb, such as the rounded and worn exterior 
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of the boulders, ^ttd their diminution in size and quantity from north 
to south. It might also be contended that we have no right to infer 
the existence of a colder cymatein our latitudes in those days; but this 
objection does not appear uoanlw<*rable, since it might be replied, 
that if at the period of the northern dr^t England, Ireland, and the 
continent of Europe were united by a lofty chain of mountains, there 
might have been a temperature sufficient to have formed annually 
large bodies of ice on the shores of Cumberland. Passing however 
from this difficult que^ion of the method of transnpri, Mr. Murchison 
states that the greatest of the anomalies hithert^resented by these 
boulders is obviated, when we dispel from oua minds the idea of their 
having been carried over preexisting lands. Having once ascertained 
that large distributions of them took*place under tite sea, the difierent 
heights at wliich we now find them may, he*eupposes, be satisfactorily 
accounted for, by movements of elevation and depression acting upon 
the bed of the sea with unequal measures of intendty^ raising up sMls^ 
gravely and boulders which were accumulated at ih^ame periods to the 
respective levels which they now occupy^ doubtless producing many of 
the cracks and fissures with which the solid strata are^ replete, and 
leaving denuded valleys between the points so elevated. 

Feb. 24.^—A paper was first read, entitled " Observations on a 
Patch of red and variegated Marls, containing Fossil Shells, at Colly- 
hurst, near Manchester,” by J. Leigh, Esq,, and E. W. Binney, Esq,, 
and communicated by Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., F.G.S. 

Manchester stands on a slightly elevated platform of upper new 
red sandstone i but the country \o the north-west, north, and east of 
the town rises to a considerable height, qjjd is traversed by the valleys 
of the Irwell,the Irk, and the Medlock, which furnish the only natural 
sections of the district. The formations exhibited in thes« valleys, and 
supposed to extend under Manchester, tire, first and lowest, the car¬ 
boniferous group j secondly, the lower red sandstone and marlif; 
thirdly, the magnesian limestone; fourthly, the lower red marl; 
fifthly, the upper red sandstone; sixthly, the upper red marl j and 
seventhly, the superficial detritus. 

The principal object of the authors being to describe the upper red 
marl, they notice briefly the charactei^of the other deposits. 

The accumulations of superficial detritus are sometimes thir^ feet 
thick, capping nearly all the high ground, ^nd extending over the val¬ 
leys. In the lower part they consist of water-worn fragments of gra¬ 
nite, greenstone, porphyry, claystone, mountain limestone, and coal 
measures, imbedded in sand; and in the uppeis of stiff bluen;lay^ 
containing partially rounded fragments of the same rocks but of 
greater size. Portions of the lower red sandstone and marl are some¬ 
times found, but none of the magnesian limestone. Blocks of granite^ 
weighing two or three tons, occur on the summit of some of the hills 
which surround the Irwell and the Irk. 

The lower red sandstone, the magnesian limestone, and lower red 
marl are exposed at Worsley Mills and at Stockport, dipping conform- 

* The Anniversary Proceedings of l?eb. 19, will be found at p. 3l0» in 
our Number for April. 
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ably with the coal measures; but at the latter locality they are stated 
to oe overlaid unconformably by the upper new red sandstone. 

The immediate vicinity of Mancbtater <tonsist8 of upper new red 
sandstone, occupying the cavity fofmra by a flexure in the underlying 
deposits, and is generally supposed to be unconformable to them. It 
is very soft when fir^t exposed, but hardens by exposure to the atmo¬ 
sphere ; and is occasionally marked by belts and nodules of white 
sand, and in the lower part contains rounded fragments of granite, 
quartz, and othCKolder rocks. No organic remains have been no- 

A* J • "a. ^ 

ticed in It. 

The upper red marl is exposed only at Collyhurst, about a mile to 
the north-east of ^e Manchester Exchange, in the old road to Blake¬ 
ley; but it has thelb yifelde^ a greater number of fossils than has been 
found in any other bed qfthe superior divisions of the new red sand¬ 
stone group in England. 

The deposit extends about a hundred yards, and at one of the 
points examined presented the following details : 


Top a. Variegated marls, no organic remains .... 
h. Stfong, red marl, traversed near its centre 
by a thin layer of fragile bivalve shells .. 

c. Light-coloured, calcareous marl, marked 

with lines and spots of a beautiful red .. 

d. Light-coloured, calcareous, strong marl, 

containing an immense number of imper. 
feet casts of bivalves and perfect univalves 
When the marl is first excavated it crumbles 
under the toucif, but after exposure for a 
^hort time, it is fractured with difficulty. 

e. Clay, striped red and.'vhite, and containing 

casts of bivalves ... 

J. Light-coloured marl, similar to No. 4, and 
inclosing numerous' casts of bivalves and 
univalves. 

g. Variegated marl, with an immense pumber 

of univalves and biyalves, 2 inches. 

h. Indurated red marl, fnottled with streaks of a 

greenish colour. The upper part contains 
numerous casts of large bivalves, and the 
light-coloured streaks also inclose casts 
of bivalves and univalves. Few shells are 
found below the depth of one foot, though 
the author had the bed penetrated to the 
depth of 29 feet, when an influx of water 
prevented them from boring any further. 
The rhomboidal fracture, so characteristic 
of the red marl, was very observable in 
this bed. 
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5- 

3- 
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29 feet. 


With respect to the geological position of these fossiliferous marls, 
the authors are fully satisfied that the deposit reposes on the upper 
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new red sandstone by which the marls are surrounded, though, from 
the covered nature of the ground, the connexion of the two forma* 
tions cannot be ascertained. ^ mineral aspect the lowest beds at 
Collyhurst are said to agree with the upper red marl of Lincolnshire 
and Cheshire, and to be distinguished from it only by the presence 
of fossils and the absence of salt; while the Cgllyhurst strata differ 
from the lower red marl, in colour, fracthre, and the organic remains. 

In accounting for ^le presence of these fossiliferous marls in the 
situation described* and their absence from th^^p of the new red 
sandstone in the immediate neighbourhood, the authors suppose that 
the marls were deposited in a hollow of the new red sandstone, and to 
have been, therefore, protected fronv denudation. 

A notice, by Francis Ofliey Martin, Esq., imjlosing communications 
from Col. Brown and Lieut. Laurence, of tbe Rifle Brigade, and Mr. 
Stevens, on the streams of sea water which flow into the land in the 
island of Cephalonia, was next read. 

These communications were procured by Mr. Martin at the request 
of Mr. Lyell. 

Lieu^. Laurence's letter is dated 31st of May, 1835«and contains 
an extract from an account sent to him by Mr. Stevens of the na> 
ture, excavation, and the operation of the stream. The length of 
the channel made for conducting the water was 20 yards and its 
width 3 feet; and at the end of the channel a pit was made nearly 
100 square yards in extent, and to the depth of about 4 feet below 
the level of the sea. On opetyng the sluice a stream of 150 square 
inches rushes into the pit with a velocity of 20 feet a second, and 
down a channel in the form of a segment of ^th of a circle of 18 feet 
diameter. A constant discharge of this stream raises the water in 
the pit to within 2 feet of the top of the arched chanfltel.* The stream 
escapes through the fissures in thS pit, but the direction which it 
afterwards takes has not been well ascertained, though shafts haVe 
been sunk for that purpose. In these shafts water of the same de¬ 
scription with that in the pit is found, rising and falling in the same 
manner. Mr. Laurence also states that when the sluice-gate is shut 
down after a very coflsiderable discharge of sea water into the pit, 
the water in the pit falls a few incheS4ower than it was previously to 
the discharge; but is afterwards raised to the usual level by the 
freshwater springs. * 

Mr. Stei^ns’s letter, dated the 28th August, 1835, gave an account 
of the making of the excavation, and states that the experience of a 
year and a half had proved that the stream is nofiiable to any {ierio* 
dical change. « 

Col. Brown's communication bears date the 2Jth of August, 1835, 
and gives an account of the physical features of *the island, the nature 
of the excavation, and the probable matfner by which the subterra¬ 
nean current is disposed of. 

On the eastern side of the harbour of Argostoli the country rises 
abruptly from the shore to a considerable elevation, and then more 
gradually until it is lost in one of the great ridges which intersect 
the island; but on the western side the narrow peninsular ridge at 
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tlie foot of which 'ArgostoU is built, nowhere exceeds 400 feet in 
hdght, sloping gradually towards the sea, and is surrounded by com¬ 
paratively shallow water. The whole^f the^riSge consists apparently 
of coarse limestone, presenting on the surface large, detached blocks. 
Col. Brown's account of the excavation agrees with those already 
given.. He notices the springs of fresh water, and the fact, that when 
the sluice is first shut the pofil is drained to a much lower level than 
that at which it afterwards stands, and this phsejiomenoa he conceives 
xnay be explained'oo the principle of natural siphons. 

He says that there are thrte other openings on opposite sides of 
the promontory, through which sea-water flows into the land, and he 
is of opinion that there may be many more. 

With respect to the <fuestion what becomes of the water, Col.Bro^u 
has always believed that Ihe streams are conducted to subterranean 
fires, and that the earthquakes so common in the island are caused 
by the expansion of the gases generated by the action of those fires 
on the sea water. 

A notice accompanying rock specimens from the caves of Bally- 
bunian, on the coast of Kerry, by Lieut. Col. W. H. Sykes, F.G.S., 
was then read. 

The author states that his principal object in bringing this commu¬ 
nication before the Society is to induce geologists to examine a part 
of Ireland seldom visited, but which he conceives to be highly deserv¬ 
ing of attention. 

The coast of Kerry, in the neighbo;urhood of Ballybunion, presents 
a series of cliffs varying from 100 to 150 feet in height, and is in¬ 
dented by numerous bays. 'The stratification consists of several feet 
of debris, composed of angular fragments of silicious rocks and earth; 
a bed of aluin Shale follows, broking into rhombs; then a stratum 
of lignite or carbonaceous schisll, and another of iron shale. These 
strata are occasionally repeated, and said, on the authority of Mr. 
Ainsworth, to rest on limestone. - 

A principal feature in these beds is a disposition to separate into 
rhombs; and the cliffs in several places present the solid angles pro¬ 
jecting beyond the-vertical line of the cliffs, while the roof of some 
of the caves is groined like tko" intersection of Gothic arches. The 
general inclination of the strata is about 13° to the east, but it 
is frequently altered by faults, and sometimes presents anticlinal 
dips. 

Of the exact age of the beds the author offers no opinion, but he 
thinks that it is nof posterior to the carboniferous series. 

Among the specimens which-accompanied the memoir were some 
from the west end of the Isle of Innisfallen, in the Lake of Killarney. 
The strata at that point consist of narrow vertical and alternating 
ridges of a silicious rock and limestone: the former projecting beyond 
the surface of the latter. 

A paper vras last read, entitled, “ An Account of some fossil vege¬ 
table Remains found in the sandstone which underlies the lowest bra 
of the carboniferous Limestone, near Ballisadiere, in the County of 
Sligo, Ireland,” by Sir Alexander Crichton, M.D., F.G.S., Ac. 
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In the county of Sligo there are no coal deposits^ the nearest being 
^the Arigna coal-field, in the county of Leitrim. * The bed of sand* 
stone containing the plant^ well exhibited, resting upon gneiss, with 
which it is stated to dip conformably, and is covered by tte mountain 
limestone. The sta'^e of the plants prevented the author from ascer¬ 
taining their generic characters, but the specimen^ consist principally 
of flatti^^ stems covered occasionally with a thin coating of carbo¬ 
naceous matter. The lowest beds of limestone in this part of Ireland 
abound with corals, uftd contain nodules of che^^bile the upper 
contain many shells* and are purer and better adapted for forming 
quicklime. The author then remarks on the great interval which 
must have taken place between 4he ^owth of the plants contained 
in the sandstone, which underlies the limestone, and of those which 
occur in the coal-measures resting upon It.* 

March 9.—A paper was read, On ^the llemains of Mammalia 
found in the Sewalik Mountains, at the southern foot of the Hima¬ 
layas between the Sutluj and the Ganges,” by Cagf. Cautley, F.G.S., 
and communicated by J. F. Royle, Esq,, F.G.S. 

The range of mountains from which the remains des|g;ibed in this 
paper were obtained, extends from the Sutlej to the Burhampooter 
and the district of Cooch Behar. Its general direction near the Sutluj 
is N.W. and S.E., but on approaching the Burhampooter it is many 
points nearer direct E. and W. It is either connected with theHima- 
layas by a succession of low mountains, or is separated from them by 
valleys varying in breadth from three to ten miles, the principal being 
the 6eyraValley, between the Gahges and the Jumna, and theKearda 
and the Pinjore, between the Jumna and^e Sutluj. The breadth of 
the range is from six to eight miles \ and the loftiest peaks do not 
exceed .3000 feet, the average height being from 8000 to 2500 
above the level of the sea, orfronfSOOto 1000 above that of the 
adjacent plains. The only roads by which the range can l>e passed 
follow the line of the rivers which flov^tHrough gorges flanked by pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs, sometimes crowned by inaccessible pinnacles, on the 
top of which is usually a solitary fir-tree. As the range is not 
known to the present inhabitants or to geographers by a distinct name, 
Capt. Cautley has been induced to u^jl it the Sewalik, a term by 
which the portion between the Jumna and the Ganges was formerly 
known^; and he states that he is anxious Ho give to it a distinct ap¬ 
pellation to avoid the use of the indefinite terms Lower Hills and Sub- 
Himalayas. ^ 

The formation of which the range is composed between the Sfftluj 
and the Ganges, the portion personally examined by the author, con¬ 
sists of alternatbig beds of conglomerate, sandstone, marl, and clay, 
inclined at angles varying from 15° to 35°. Ttte succession of the 
beds is irregular, the marl prevailing to the west and the conglomerate 
to the east of the Jumna. 

* Smith’s Exotic Botany, voKL p. 9. Dow’s History of India. The 
name is ali^o used in some writings in the .possession of the high priest re¬ 
siding at Deyra. The word is a corruption of Shibw€dlat from the district 
between the Ganges and the Jumna having been the reridence of Sbib. 
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The beds of conglomerate, or in the language of the author, of 
shingle, are of enormous thickness, and are composed of pebbles of 
granite, gneiss, mica-slate, hornble^e-sli|fef and trap, derived appa-' 
rently from the Himalayas, and are^ either loosely aggregated or ce¬ 
mented by clay and carbonate of lime. 

The sandstone consists of grains of quartz and scales of mica, ce¬ 
mented by oxide oF iron ortcarbonate of lime. The colour presents 
various shades of red and grey; and the state of induration differs in 
proportion to themuantity of the cementing Biatter, which sometimes 
gives the .stone a crystal]ine<«appearance. It is*occasionally used as 
a building material and in some instances has resisted for a long time 
the action of the atmosphere. Carbonaceous matter is of common 
occurrence in the sandstone, either in fragments exhibiting the struc¬ 
ture of dicotyledonous plants, or as grains disseminated throughout 
the stone in nearly equal proportions with the sand. Carbonaceous 
matter exists also in the marl, and in one instance Capt. Cautley 
noticed it in the conglomerate. It has never yet been found in suf¬ 
ficient quantity to be of (economical importance. At the Kalowala 
Pass,one o^Jhe entrances into the Deyra valley, the author discovered 
in a bed of yellow and red sand elliptical masses of sandstone coated 
by a thin layer of carbonaceous matter. 

The marl or clay conglomerate is described as consisting of frag¬ 
ments of induratecl clay cemented by clay, sand, and carbonate of 
lime. It is exceedingly tough, and is less easily acted upon by run¬ 
ning water than the other strata. 

The only point at which trap hSis been observed is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nahun, where ,it has been noticed by Dr. Falconer. 

Soda effloresces on the surface of the shingle and sandstone, and 
selenite occun, occasionally in the clay. 

The distribution of the o^-gat.ic remains in the district between the 
'^Jumna and the Ganges, Capt. Cautley states to be as follows, the 
greater part of the fossils having been obtained at the Kalowala Pass. 

Conglomerate or Shingle Beds. —Lignite, scarce. 

iSaR<fstone.—-Trunks of dicotyledenous trees in great abundance, 
lignite, and remains of reptiles. 

Marl.—Pachydermata : tei;!h, and remains of a species of Anthra- 
• cotherium.,, 

Carnivora: genera doubtful, but some of the teeth corre¬ 
spond with those of the Bear. 

Rodentia: Rat, and a small variety of Castor. 

Ruminantia : Deer, more species than one. 

Solipede, teeth of d* Horse. 

Gavial pnd Crocodile, teeth and bones in abundance. 

Emys and Trionyx, fragments of. 

Pisces, vertebra and perhaps scales. 

Shells, freshwater genera. 

The district between the Jumna and the Sutluj consists of the same 
series of shingle or conglomerate, sand, clay, and marl; but the shin¬ 
gle is less abundant, and differs in being composed of pebbles of va- 
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lions kinds of clayslate and quartz, and the marl is exposed only at 
Nahun, where it contains,the sammorganic remains as in the Kidonmla 
Pass. From Nahun to the*plain(fthere is a succession of sandstones 
and clays, dipping on an average about 20° to the north. In the 
neighbourhood of that town the sand.stone is hard and used for build¬ 
ing; but it becomes soft on approaching ^he plairfs. The clays are 
stated to be more or less rich in Testacea, and the sandstone in re¬ 
mains of Mammalia. 

The large collections of bones obtained J^y Capt. CTautley were found 
partly lying on the slopes among the ruins of fajlen clids, and partly 
in situ m the sandstone; and he is of opinion that the former hare 
been, in a great measure, preserved b/the sandstones in immediate 
conts^t with the bones, being much harder an'U more ferruginous than 
in the general mass. * 

The following is a list of the remains wliich had been determined 
at the time the memoir was written. 

Ma.stodon, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, liog, horse, ox, 
elk, deer, several varieties ; carnivora, canine and feline ; crocodile, 
gavial, emys, trionyx, and fishes; and portions of undesc^ed mam¬ 
malia. 

The remains of all these animals are in great abundance, with the 
exception of the Horse and Carnivora; but the bones of the head are 
better preserved than those of the trunk or the extremities. Some¬ 
times the fractured bones have admitted of being joined, though the 
surfaces were coated with calcareous spar. 

In assigning an age to the formation comrasing the Sewalik moun¬ 
tains, Capt. Cautley adopts the views of his friend Dr. Falconer, who 
in a notice read before the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, considered the 
deposit to be synchronous with that* from which Mr. Crawfurd' 
obtained the remains near Prome, on the banks of the Irawadi, 
there being an agreement in the organic remains. The author then 
offers some remarks on the Mastodon eteplumtoides and M. latidens, 
and in consequence of hl> having found jaws in which the front teeth 
are not to be distinguishei^from th^ teeth of M. latidens, and the rear 
from tlie teeth of M, elepliantoides, he conceives that the distinc¬ 
tion established on detached teeth will be !&und to be erroneous. , 

March 23.—A paper was first read, entitled, '* A Description of 
various Fossil Remains of three distinct Saurian animals discovered 
in the autumn o^ 1834, in the Magnesian Conglomerate on Durdham 
Down, near Bmtol.*’ By Henry Riley, M.D. and Mr. Samuet 
Stutchbury j and communicated by Charles Lyell, Esq., P.G.S. 

The conglomerate in which these Sauri&n remains were discovered 
rests upon the edge of inclined strata of mountain limestone, filling 
up the irregularities of their surface, and consiststof angular fragments 
of the limestone cemented by a dolomitic paste. The thickness of 
the deposit at the point where the remains were discovered does not 
exceed twenty feet. 

Of the three animals described in the paper, two belong to a genus 
for which the author proposes the name of Paleeosaurus, and the third 
to one which they have called Thecodontosaurus. 

Third Series. Vol. 8. No. 50, Supplement, June 1836. 3 L 
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The characters of the genus Palsosaunu are derived from the 
teeth, which are described as beinv carinate/i laterally, and finely ser> 
rated at right angles to the axis. Vhey are stated to differ from those 
of all the Saurians known to the authors: and as the teeth in 
their possession exhibit minor marked characters, they are induced to 
consider that thciy belonged to two species, which they have named 
P. cylindficum and P. Platyodon. 

The genusrThecodontosaunis is likewise founded on the stmc* 
ture of the teeth]^and their having been deposited in distinct alveoli. 
Among other remaipa in tne Museum of the Bristol Institution is 
the right ramus of a lower jaw, inches long and 1-}- in the greatest 
depth, from the summits of the teeth to the under rise, consisting 
of the dental bone, containing 21 teeth, with portions of the^ sul^ 
angular and complementary bones, and perhaps traces of the oper- 
cula. The alveolar groove'for the reception of the teeth is formed by 
two ridges of nearly equal height, the teeth being deposited in it, in 
distinct alveoli, fo nearly half their length. The teeth somewhat re¬ 
semble in shape a surgeon's abscess-lancet, being acutely pointed and 
flattened pwhile the anterior edge is also curved, but concave and 
strongly serrated, the serrature being directed towards the apox of 
the tooth. The middle teeth arc the largest, rising not less than a 
quarter of an inch above the socket. They all possess a conical aol- 
low, and in a specimen belonging to the Rev. D. Williams a young 
tooth is well exhibited in one of the alveolar cavities. From these cha¬ 
racters the authors infer that thojaw belongcti to a Saurian, but not 
to the great genus Lacerta of Linneeus as rciormc i by Cuvier by re¬ 
jecting the Crocodiles and Salamanders. T* , further infer from the 
shape and serrated edge of the teeth that ii did not belo.to the 
Crocodiles; nor to the Lizards, whose <»Heolar inner edge is either 
wanting or much leiito elevated tiian thi. outei. "hev also show that 
it was not allied to the Monitors, because of the elevated inner alveolar 
edge, the distinct alveoli,'the teeth remaining hollow and the 
formation of the new tooth in .i.e same cell'With the old one, as well 
ns from the great number of the theth. With respect to the Iguanas 
and Scinks theyshow mat the fossil could not have belonged to them, 
in consequence of tl;e distfnet alveoli, the inner alveular edge, and the 
form of the summit a^d serraturea of the teeth: and that it differed 
from the Saurodon in having a ridge on the outside of the tooth with 
the edge crenated and of unequal length. 

- Numerous ether bones have been discovered, but as none of them 
were found in connexion with teeth, the authors hesitate to assign 
them to either of the gendrii which they have .established. Among 
these remains the following are described: 

Vertebrm possessing the peculiar characters, of having the centre of 
the body diminished one half in its transverse and vertical diameters 
so as to resemble an hour-glass; of a suture connecting the annular 
oart or body with the processes; and in the extremities of the ver- 
tebne being deeply concave. These characten the author conceives 
distinguish the fossil vertebrse from those of all recent Saurians. 

A nearly perfect chevron bone; ribs,* one flat and imperfect, the 
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other round with a double head aod a deep intercostal groove; a cla> 
vide i portions of coracoids; a humerus, the articulatory extremities 
of which expand to nearl)^ three twes the diameter of the centre of 
the bone ; a humerus 7 inches lo^, 2 inches broad at the superior 
extremity, and at its inferior; two femurs, one nearly perfect, 
being 10 inches in length; part of an ischium; ^ tibia; a fibula; 
metacarpal or metatarsal bones, with penultimate and ungueal pha- 
laimes. 

im conclusion the agtffors state that these remans* afford further 
proof of the truth that the more ancient Ibe strata the more the ani* 
mal remains differ from existing types. • 

A memoir was afterwards read, " Qn the Ossiferous Cavern of 
Yealm Bridge, 6 miles south-east from Plymouth?” By Capt. Mudge, 
Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.S., &c. 

This cavern is situated in a mass of limestone adjoining the village 
of Yealmpton, near Yealm Bridge, and on the south side of the river. 
It has been long known, and though large quantities of the bones 
have been burnt in the limekiln, yet it was not till lately that its con¬ 
tents attracted the attention of the scientific observer. Ms. Bellamy, 
of Vcaimpton, first detected their value, and Capt. Mudge in a visit 
to iv 'vonshire in the autumn of last year collected the information 
detaihfl in the memoir. There were originally three openings into 
the cove, each about 12 feet above the river Yealm, and a few yards ' 
distant from e'lch othpr. Large portions of the rock being removed 
for economical purp'^scb, a considerable part of the cavern has been 
destroyed, and Ih^- ^iire Capt.Mudge’s visit portions of only the 
eastern and western chauibc^'s remained, he former consisted of a 
descending shaft to the depth of 10 which turned at right angles 
and again ascended to ti surface, both the descent an? the ascent 
being at an angle of 46°. Of the western cavern, a portion remained 
uninjured. From the present opening itttakes a northerly direction 
lor 43 feet, the height vtirying from 5 t« 6 feet, and the breadth from 
. to 6 . It then turns ^sterly for 2 c teet, the height varjlng from 
6 to 12 fnot, and the Oreadth from^S^ to 5. The cave contairied five, 
distinct, .sedimentary dephsits, and where tliey aid not fill it to the 
roof the uppermost bed was covered bylayer of stalagrrite. The 
order of the deposits was as follows : • 

Top. Loam, containing boncM and stonei^........ 3-t- feet. 

StifiT whitish clay .*.. 24- 

Sand*.... 6 

Red clay..34- 

Argillaceous sand. ^ . 6 to 18. 

Animal remains have been found only in the uppermost bed, and the 
author,on tbeauthorityofMr. Clift and Mr.Owen, slates that they be¬ 
long to the elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox*, sheep, hyeena, dog, 
wolf, fox, bear, hare, water-rat, and a bird of considerable size. Co- 
prolites also occur in the same bed. Many of the bones are splin¬ 
tered, chipped^ and gnawed. Of the elpphant only two teeth of a 
young animal have preserved, and die remains of the rhinoceros 
are also rare, being confined to teeth and a doubtful bone, but those 
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of the hysena, particularly teeth, exceed in quantity all the bones of 
the other animus. Teeth and bones of the horse and ox are very 
abundant, but the remains of th^bear uure confined to teeth. It 
is however stated by the author that it is impossible now to determine 
what proportions the animals originally bore to each other. The peb* 
bles found in the rame bed with the bones are apparently derived 
from the confines of Dartnfoor, and differ from those contained in the 
bed of the Yealm. In one part, where the roof i? a little lower than 
usual, the limestoQe is beautifully polished, as if by the friction of the ' 
animals which inhabited th6 cave. 

There are many dther caverns in the neighbourhood, but the one 
next in importance^ to that jit Yealm Bridge is in the grounds at 
Ketley. The floor of this cavern rises but little above the present 
level of the river, and consists of gravel and pebbles corresponding 
with those in the bed of the Yealm. It has been ascertained that it 
does not contain bones, and Capt. Mudge therefore concludes that 
the caverns of Y^alm Bridge and Ketley were exposed 'to very dif¬ 
ferent conditions when the elephant and the hysena inhabited the 
southern part of Devonshire. As far as regards space the accommo¬ 
dation in Ketley Cavern was much superior to that of Yealm Bridge 
Cave, and consequentlv it may be inferred that at the time when the 
hysnas inhabited the fatter, they were prevented from entering the 
former either from its having been frequently flooded or permanently 

under water. - . . 

LINNiEAflr SOCIETY. 

May 24, 1836.—At the Anniversary Meeting held this day. His 
Grace the Duke of Sofnerset in the chair, previous to the usual 
business tbe^Secretary, Dr. Boott, stated that the Society had lost by 
•death during the past year thqfollowing 11 Fellows and 2 Associates, 
viz. 

Fettom. —G. T. Burne'.t, Prof, of Botany in King's College; 

A. Crouch,Esq.; George Harry, Baron Grey ofGroby; D. Hosack, 
Esq., M.D.,F.R.S.; Jennings, Esq.; J. jkTacculloch, Esq., M.D., 
F.K.S.s Mr. Wm. Malcolm; Phillips, Esq.; H, Sim, Esq.; 
W. Smith, Esq., F.R.S.; Rev. G. A. Thursby, M.A., F.R.S. 

Associates. —Mr. T. DreJimond j Rev. J. T. Thomson. 

The Secretftry then jparticularized, in the following terms, some 
of the deceased membefs: 

“ Dr. Hosack, without attaining to or claiming any eminence as a 
b,otanist,wa8oneof the earlier promoters of that science in America, 
and formed a botanic garden in the neighbourhood of New Y ork, which 
was eventually purchased by the State or by one of the colleges 
of that city; an^ he undoubtedly would have anticipated many of 
the discoveries of later observers, had not his attention been neces¬ 
sarily drawn to medicine, from the distinguished reputation which 
be acquired as a physician. He visited Eurdpe at an early period 
of life, and made the acquaintance of the more distinguished men of 
science in this country and, in France; and Uie grateful recollection 
he ever cherished of the reception he met with in Europe prompted . 
(bat liberal hospitality to strangers for which he was always honour- 
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atilv distiogubbed. He was a generous patron of science and art; 

. and one ot those who ^todd p^minentiy forward in giving that 
grateful reception to the dlsting^shed leaders’iti obe of the Arcde 
expeditions. It may be remembered that Sir J. Franklin and 
Richardson, and, I believe, Capt. Back, were hailed on their arrival at 
New York by the mayor and principal citizens of the city, and that 
they were conveyed to the confines or Canada free of expense, 
cheered by the sympa^bies of all around them,—one of those evi¬ 
dences which the heart afibr^ of the cordiality and respect existing ' 
between America and England, whatever sonje writers may s^ of 
the contrary. Dr. Hosack published the life of his friend Gen. 
Clinton, and was the author of varioas papers,on the medical and 
other branches of science. *• 

t feel that this is not the place for doing^ull justice to the me¬ 
mory of Mr. Smith, for I am not aware that he particularly directed 
his attention to any branch of natural history; but as the early, stre¬ 
nuous, and constant advocate of civil and religiouf liberty he is en¬ 
titled to the respect and admiration of all those who believe in the 
capacities of human nature for a progressive advancemdht in intel¬ 
lectual and moral power. It is well known that Mr. Smith was re¬ 
turned M.P. for Sudbury and Norwich for nearly half a century, and 
that towards the close of the last century, and up to a compara- ■ 
lively late period of bis life, he was one of what originally was com¬ 
paratively a small band, who, when liberal sentiments were obnoxious 
to a degree which I believe it to impossible for us at the present 
time to conceive of, pleaded for the rights of humanity, when those 
rights were denied not only to the enslavlQ African, but to a large 
portion of the people of this country, especially to the Qpnspientious 
Dissenter, who was at one time looked ppop as hardly a loyal subject 
of the realm. To those who, in watching the changes which human • 
institutions undergo in the progress of eime, are convinced that a 
chastened and enlightened spirit of liberty, aa it has become more 
and more developed, hbi^in all times given additional dignity to hu¬ 
man nature, by enabling it to put*forth those inherent energies, all- 
instructive of good, which, like the bra^iches of the oak, acquire a 
hardy vigour and nobler growth as they ate free to extend themselves 
in the liberal light and air of heaven,—to ^uch an observer of the 
eventful period of the last half-century the name of Mr. Smith must 
often recur,as one of the most unquestionable benefactors of man¬ 
kind. /if not distinguished by any of the splendour,of genius, eras 
standing prominent^ forward in the first ranks of public life, he wa&» 
more honourably distinguished by th« inflexible integrity of his 
character, the uniform liberality and consistency, of his opinions, 
and the unobtrusive virtues of his private life,-;-characteri8tics which, 
if they fail to give the widest and loudest development of fame, are 
yet sure of the truest and most lasting. Mr. Smith attained to an 
advanced period of life, and survived to see many of the great and 
benevolent objects which he advocated.finally accomplished; and 
1 should say, that of the larger award of charity and justice which 
has been rendered to the Dissenters of this country, of which 
Mr. Smith was one, not a little of it may be said to have been owing 
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to the evidence which bis own life afforded of the peaceable disposi* 
tion» the unquestionable loyaltyitliTeintellig^nceanah^h moral worth 
which belone to that large portion\of the people of England. 

** In the death of Mr. Drummond we have to lament the lew of 
a very useful man j one to whom we have been indebted for many 
years for many rafe plant^which he collected in the Rocky Moun* 
tains during his first expedition to North America^ and in the 
valley of the Mississippi in his last visit to that continent He was 
sent out principally through the] instrumentality of Sir William J. 
Hooker, for the purpose of making collections in all the depart¬ 
ments of natural history; and there are some present who know how 
well he accomplished the objects of his mission. His plants were 
purchased by several rfaturalists in this country, in France;^ and 
America; and I understand from Sir W. Hooker that indepen¬ 
dent of the sums he had successively paid towards the expenses of 
Mr.D.in America, and towards the support of his family in Scotland, 
there is a consic^rable balance due to his widow. Mr. Drummond 
died of fever last year at the Havannah) and I feel that his death 
is scarcely*1ess disastrous than that of Mr. Douglas. 

It does not seem to be sufficiently known that the natives of the 
colder regions inevitably run great hazard of sickness and death 
in resorting to climes of a higli mean temperature. When it is 
recollected what a remarkable exemption from mortality has uni¬ 
formly characterized the arctic expeditions under Sir J. Ross, 
Sir £• Parry, Sir J. Franklin/ ana Captain Back, and what a 
frightful destruction of life followed the naval and military expe¬ 
ditions to the West Indies in the war of 1793, and how many ex¬ 
cellent mea have successively perished in the fatal attempt to ex¬ 
plore Africa, it is an irresistible conclusion that a high mean .tem¬ 
perature is roost prejudicial to the health of those unaccustomed 
to its influence: and the *fact, I believe, is satisfactorily explained 
by the more prolific sourebs of disease which may reasonably 
be supposed to exist in the teeming climr5^"of the south, and the 
effect iVhich a sudden change of temperature exerts on the hu¬ 
man body. When we reflect, for instance, that in this country the 
mean temperature is abodt 52°, and that we consequently have a 
vilal ener^ equivalent to the production of 46° of animal heat to 
enable us to maintain the blood at its standard heat of 96° $ and 
that a native of Great Britain, by resorting to a clime where the 
iK^oan temperature is 75° or 80°, cannot accommodate himself at 
- once to this great change of circumstances,—that is, with a power to 
generate 46°, he cannot at bnce lose this power, and generate only 
21° or 16°, to piit himself on a level with the condition of the native 
of a tropical clime,—it will be evident that if he falls under the influ¬ 
ence of the causes of fever, the disease must have in him a violenceapd 
a precipitancy highly dangerous to life. 1 believe this fully explains 
Uie nature and fatality of what is called yellow fever; a disease en¬ 
tirely unknown to the natives of the West Indies and the most south¬ 
ern states of North America. Dr. Ramsey of Charleston, South Ca- 
Toiina, shows for a long series of years that the deaths by yellow fever 
in that city have been confined exclusively to strangers, and that no 
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native physician or nurse was ever known to contract the disease. 
This liability to a fatal form, of fever should at least induce great 
caution in tnose who report to hMt climates; and had the principle 
on which the mortality in^hose jplimates depends been fully under¬ 
stood, we might for many years perhaps have reaped advantages 
from the labours of Mr. Drummond in the cause of science. We 
owe to him many interesting plants; and like ^lis fellow*labourer 
Mr. Douglas, his name must ever be honourably associated with 
the botany of North Aiperica.” • 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset was re-elected President; 
E. Forster, Esq., Treasurer; Francis l^oott, M.D., Secretary; and 
Bichard Taylor, Esq., Under-Secretary; and the following five 
gentlemen were elected into the Ceuncil, in, the room of others 
goiqg out, aneeably to the By-Laws: vi|^ William Borrer, Esq.; 
John Bostodc, M.D.; John George Children, Esq .; Archibald 
Menzies, Esq.; Rev. Thomas Rackett, ■M.A. 


XCIV. Intelligence and Miscellaneous Articles. 


ON THE PROPEUTIES OF LlgUID CARBONIC ACID. 


A ccording to M. Thilorier, this liquefied gas presents the 
strange and paradoxical fact of a liquid more expansible than the 
gases themselves: from 32° to 86°Fahr., its volume increases from 
20 to 29, that is to say, that at 86° Fahr. the increase of volume is 
nearly equal to half the volume ci 32° Fahr. Its expansion is four 
times greater than that of atmospheric air, which from 32° to 86° 
Fahr. only expands whilst the expansion of liquid carbonic acid 

on the same scale is If the temperature of a tubs cimtainiDg a 

portion of liquid carbonic acid is raised, this liquid boils, and the 
empty space above the liquid is saturated with a greater or less, 
qltantity of vapour according to the elevation of the temperature. 
At 86° Fahr., the quaqUty of liquid at*32° Fahr. sufiicient to saturate 
the.erapty space is represented by a portion of liquid equal to one 
third of the space in wtych the Vaporisation has been effected. At 
32° Fahr. the portion of liquid of saturation is only of the space 
saturated. *• 

The pressure of the vapour formed by the liquefied gas from*32° 
to 86° Fahr., amounts from 36 to 73 atmospheres, which is equivalent 
to an increasiiof one atmosphere for every centigrade degree. It is 
important to observe that the weight or the densjty of the vappur 
increases in a much greater proportion than the pressure, and t|)g^ 
the law* of Mariotte is no longer applh:able within the limits of the 
liquefaction. If the density of the vapour is takeq.for the base of the 
pressure, the pressure at 86° Fahr. will be equal to 130 atmospheres, 
whilst the manoscope will only indicate 73 atmospheres. If a tube 
of glass containing a portion of liquid and a portion of gas be heated, 
two contrary effects will take place: 

1st, the liquid will augment by expansion ; 

2nd, the liquid will diminish by vaporisation. 

The thermoscopic effects are very different according as the por- 
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tion of liquid i$ greater or smaller to the portion of gM ; the liquid 
in the tube will either expand, contract, or remain stationary. 
These anomalies furnished the me^s of ver^ying the numbers which 
the preceding researches had give\> on tfie expansion and vaporisa¬ 
tion. According to these numbers, the points of equilibrium above 
which the liquid increases and below which it diminishes on the 
addition of heat, result frqm such a proportion when empty or full 
that at zero the liquid occupies of the whole tube. If the liquid 
at 32° Fahr. occupies one third of the tube )£ seems as a retrograde 
thermometer, of which theJiquid increases b/cold, and diminishes 
by heat. If the liqujd at 32° Fahr. occupies two thirds of the tube 
it acts as a regular thermometer; that is to say, the liquid increases 
and diminishes accqrdii^ to the laws of expansion. This thermo¬ 
meter is limited to 86°,I^hr. as at this temperature the tube i^ en¬ 
tirely filled by the liquid. 

The specific gravity of this liquefied gas at 32° is 0'8S, water 
being 1. It presents the singular phenomenon of a liquid which 
from —68° to -^86° Fahr., runs through the scale of densities 
from 0*90 to 060. It is insoluble in water, with which it does not 
mix; but iif soluble in alcohol, ether, naphtha, oil of turpentine, and 
sulpliuret of carbon, in every proportion ; it is decomposed in the 
cold with efiervescence by potassium; it does not act sensibly on 
lead, tin, iron, copper, &c. 

When a jet of liquid carbonic acid is directed upon the bulb of 
an alcohol thermometer, it falls rapidly to — 194° Fahr.; but the 
frigorific effects do not correspoi^'d with this decrease of tempera¬ 
ture, which is accounted for by the almost absolute want of con¬ 
ducting power, and the lifile capacity for heat of the gases; there¬ 
fore the integsity of the cold is enormous, but the sphere of action 
is limited in some mcasur^e tg. the point of contact. If the gases 
, have little effect in the production of cold, such is not the case with 
the vapours, of which the Conducting power and the capacity ibr 
heat are much greater^ If sevher, for instance, could be placed in 
the same conditions of expansion as the liqu$iP.ed gas, a much greater 
frigorifi»effect would be obtained* than by liquefied carbonic acid. 
To accomplish this object it is necessary to render sether explosive, 
which is easily effected by fluxing sether with liquid carbonic acid. 
In (his intimate combination of two liquids which dissolve one an¬ 
other in every proportion, the sether ceases to be a liquid perma¬ 
nent under the pressure of the atmosphere; it becomes expansive 
8iigj.lar to a liquefied gas, at the same time preserving its properties 
vapour, that is to say, its conductibility and capacity for 
caloric. « 

The effects produced bv a tube filled with explosible sether are 
remarkable; a few secopils were suflicient to congeal 772 grains 
of mercury in a glass vessel. On exposing the finger to the jet which 
escapes, the sensation is intolerable, and seems to extend much 
further than the point of contact. 

M. Thilorier intends to replace sether by sulphuret of carbon ; 
and it is probable the effects obtained will be stiU more powerful. 

AnnaUside Chimie, Dec. 1835. 
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AMALGAMATION OF ZINC PLATES. 

In consequence of the great advantages pointed out by Mr. Fa¬ 
raday of employinc anhi]«n)at|d zinc plates in the voltaic pile, M. 
Masson recommends the lollowmg simple and rapid method. After 
having placed on the zinc a little mercury, dilute sulphuric acid 
is poured upon it; the mercury is then rubbedIfOver the surface ot 
the zinc by means of a piece of linen. * The mercury spreads over 
the surface with great facility, and the amalgamation is very rapid: 
a small quantity of^ffute acid should be added from time to time; 
this appears to act as a cleanser to tide zinc, for in forming a vol¬ 
taic circuit with only ‘one element, the operation does not go on so 
well or so quickly .—Annales de Chmie, November 18S5. 


CRYSTALLIZED OXICHLOR1DE OF ANTIMONY. 

M. Malaguti observes that when a la/ge quantity of water is added 
to a solution of protochloride of antimony, there is immediately formed 
a very white and bulky precipitate, and which, thrown upon a filter 
and washed, constitutes the powder of algaroth. This, according to 
Grouvelle, is composed of 2 atoms of protoxide and Tfltom of pro- 
tochluride of antimony. If, instead of filtering the precipitate, it is 
suffered to remain in the fluid from which it is precipitated, for 30 or 
40 hours, it contracts considerably, and is converted into a thick 
crystalline deposit. The supernatant liquor being poured ofl^ the 
crystals are to be washed and dried by exposure to the air. 

The crystals thus procured are email, white, brilliant prisms, decom- 
poseable into oxide of antimony by boiling in water, by continued 
washing, or by an alkaline carbonate ;*they are entirely soluble in 
nitric acid ; they fuse by the lieat of a common lamp, ynd lose the 
greater part of their chlorine. • . 

The method of analysis adopted was very simple: a given quantity 
of the salt was boiled in a solution of carbonate of potash; the solu¬ 
tion, after saturation with nitric ahid, was treated with nitrate of 
silver; the residue the proportion of oxide of antimony. Another 
less simple method wag also employed: a quantity of the 6xichloride 
was heated by a spirit lamp in a begt tube, one end of which was 
blown into a bulb. The greater part Iff the chlorine was. condensed 
in the cold part of the tube, which was separated from the bulb*; the 
chloride was dissolved in muriatic acid, and the antimony was preci¬ 
pitated by tip. Wliat remained in the bulb was dissolved by tartaric 
acid, and afterwards treated with nitrate of silver., The metalli* an¬ 
timony on one hand, and the chloride of silver on the other, gavaJdte 
quantity of protochloride contained itl*the oxichloride analysed; these 
qgreed perfectly with that obtained by carbonate^f potash. 

The analysis by carbonate of potash gave 

Protochloride.... 24*72 .... 25*30 .... 25*19 
Protoxide . 75*27 .... 74*10 .... 74*48 

Two analyses by fusion gave, , « 

Frotochloride.... 2.5*50 

25*38 


V 
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The mean of three analyses by carbonate of potash gave, 

I Calculated. 

Protoxide of antiniony X 74'51 o 74*54 
Protochloride of antimony 25*70 25*46 


100*21 • 10000 

After having prepared sulphuretted hydrogen by muriatic acid 
slightly diluted with water and sulphuret of antimony, it will be ob-* 
served that the^sol^jlion remaining with the ^undissolved sulphuret 
becomes red on coolings If icbe added to a great quantity of water^ 
an abundant yellowish precipitate is obtained, which, after some days, 
becomes a thin stratum of smal^ crystals of a fine red colour. These 
crystals are merely thb ox,ichlonde coloured with variable quantities 
of sulphuret of antimony^^nn. de Ch. et de PL, lix. 220, f 

ON POTATOE STARCH. BY M. GUfeUIN-VARY. 

The author divides his memoir into two parts. In the first he ex¬ 
amines what substances accompany potatoe starch prepared with di¬ 
stilled water,•and considers several problems, including those proposed 
by the commission of the Academy for examining the memoirs on 
starch fecula. The second part contains the proximate analysis of 
starchy as well as ultimate analysis of this substance, of amidine, of 
exterior amidin (de I’amidin tdgumentaire)^ of soluble amidin, and of 
the exteriors (tdgumens) insoluble in water and deprived of the pro¬ 
perty of becoming blue with iodine. 

In a former memoir M. Guerin has stated that potatoe starch, when 
prepared with distilled water,*icontains, as foreign organic bodies, only 
chlorophylle, and a substance of a waxy appearance. M.Payen, on the 
contrary, recognises in starch, besides other inorganic substances, a 
yolatile oil ready formed; and tie also states that every specimen of 
potatoe starch &at he has examined possessed the property of re¬ 
storing reddened litmus paper to its original colour, and contained 
carbonate of lime. M. Guerin in this memoir ^ws that the alkaline 
property of starch noticed by M. Payen is owing to the water which 
is used for washing it; and that volatile oil does not exist ready 
formed in the exteriors of atkrch, MM. Dubrunfaut and Beudant 
stating that it is formed during the alcoholic fermentation of starch. 

After noticing dextrine bread, M. Gudrin gives the solutions of se¬ 
veral problems, and arrives at the following conclusions: 

1^ Iodine has the same action on starch in water deprived of air, 
has when the air is not expelled. 

2nd. Starch heated only witl' either pure or saline water, in a close 
vessel, gives a distilled liquor, which does not become blue on the 
addition of iodine. ‘ 

3rd. When starch is treated with diastase and water, in a retort 
containing or not containing air, the distilled liquid does not turn 
blue with iodine. 

4th. Pure fecula exposed to,air by itself, or moistened with water 
for 48 houra at 113° or U5°, does not rive rise to any carbonic nor 
acetic acid, and does not appear altered un(}er the microscope. Thus 
the property of germinating, which is lost by the grains of certain de- 
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scription of corn after remaining for some hours in a damp soil at the 
temperature of 1 IS^Fahr., cannot be attributed to any alteration which 
pure and dump fecula itn^ergo^^ as MM. Colin and Edwards consider# 
5th. By treating starch witlrsulfd^uric acid, according to the pro¬ 
cess of M, de Saussure, no crystailizable compound could be obtained. 

Having treated pdtatoe starch with alcohol gnd water, to extract 
the chlorophylle and the matter of a ^axy appearance which it con* 
tains, the author proceeded to its proximate anal]^is. By nibbing 
this substance witi^wHter at 32*^ Fahr. until notipng more could be ex¬ 
tracted from it, and evaporating the H^uors in vacuo it led a residue 

contmning Amidine. 6!'71 

Amidin (soluble) .. 38j29—100* 

The part exhausted by water at 32*^ hairing* been treated with boil- 
it/g water, gave a liquor which by evapor^ion to dryness in vacuo^ 

afforded Amidine.. GO'31 

Amidin (soluble) ,. 39*69—‘lOO* 

The part insoluble in boiling water amounted to 2*12 per cent, of 
the starch employed. From these experiments it appears that water 
acts equally upon starch at a freezing or a boiling temperature. Now 
as there is no known substance which by the mere action of water 
at 32° is converted in several distinct products, except very dilute 
nitrate of bismuth and other analogous products, the author concludes 
that boiling water does not convert starch into amidine and soluble 
amidin, as might be thought by the modifications that heat and ^vater 
cause in the constitution of many products of organization. 

The above results give the following composition : 

Exterior amidin . f 2*12 
Soluble amidin .. 38*13 

Amidine_5975—100* * 

Several ultimate analyses of starch,* of exterior and soluble ami- 
dins, dried in vacuo at 275° Fahr., atSd the analysis of amidine dried 
In vacuo at 239° Fahr., allow him4o give^the composition of these 
substances as follo^^ 

• Starch = amidine ; exterior amidin a so¬ 
luble amidin C’ H- or C*7 Rio Q'o = 0^ + 0 OS 

Starch ss amidine + amidins. 

These atomic formularies show that starch is equtd to carbon and 
water 3 amidine to carbon, water, and oxygen 3 and amidin to carbon, 
water, and hydrogen. M. Guerin states that diastase converts exte¬ 
rior and sofbble amidin, wheii hydrated, into a substance likf^ugar, 
and a substance insoluble in water, not rendered blue by igdin e. 
When these amidins are dried, diasiwedoes not act upon them^OO 
parts of starch contain 1*705 parts of iiAoluble matter, which doet 
*aot become blue with iodine, and which gives £y analysis, 

1st Analysis. 2nd Analysis. 

Carbon .... 47*71 47*68 

Hydrogen.. 7*09 7*11 

Oxygne .. 45*20—100* • ^ 45*21—100* 

These anmyses compared with those of exterior amidin show the 
difference that exists between these .substances 3 and the author is 
inclined to consider exterior amidin as an immediate prindple, and 
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not as a mixture of exteriors, not becoming blue whh iodine and 
amidine.—L’Jnstitot, l"Fev. 1836. 


ARTIFICIAL CAMPHOR OR CAMFHOOI^NE. 

M. ’Opperman obtains arti6cial camphor by passing a current of 
dry hydrochloric acvd gas into oil of turpentine. The absorption 
of the gas is very rapid, paiticularly if the vessel containing the 
oil of turpentine is surrounded by ice. 

Two distinct 8ubs|Ances are formed: the ofie. solid, the other li* 
quid. The solid substance,''-which' is commonly called artificial 


camphor, is composed bf. 

Carbon... 70015 

Hydrogen.. 9'717 

Chlorinq*. 20*272—lOO-OO* 


This substance, when purified by sublimation, crystallizes in large 
and lengthened crystals, its taste is aromatic but weak, it bums 
with a very brilliant light, and colours the flame green, is soluble 
in alcohol like common camphor; its solution does not form any 
precipitate with nitrate of silver; the alkalies, lime, &c. decompose 
It by combining with its hydrochloric acid. To obtain the base of this 
salt the camphor was distilled with hydrate of lime: a clear and 
transparent oil was also obtained of a particular but weak odour, and 
an aromatic taste, which became solid at — 41° Fahr.: its compo¬ 
sition, ascertained by means of the apparatus of M. Liebig, is. 

Carbon. 88*48 

Hydrogen .. 11*52—100' 

This substance, whii^ had4)een called by M. Dumas camphogcne, 
and by MM. Blanchet and Sell dadyle, is not acted upon cither by 
nitric or kcetickcid; but hydrochloric acid immediately reproduces 
artificial camphor.— L’lnstitut, tJo. 149. 

r 

'a ■! I I I M 

NEW ACID OF BROiVIINE. 

M. Eugene Peligot is engaged in determinjp^ the action of chlo-' 
rine^ bromine^ and iodine on salts formed by the organic acids with 
some of the metallic oxides^ and has already arrived at results inter¬ 
esting both from their novel^ and from the generalization they 
appea? to present* When dry benzoate of silver is acted on by 
bromine it is decomposed/ and bromine is absorbed in large quan¬ 
tity. There is produced, bromine of silver, and a ifew acid which re¬ 
sembles benzoic acid in some of its physical properties, but differs ex- 
tremeTy in its composition. It contains, besides the elements of ben- 
zoToacid, all the oxygen of the oride of silver and an atom of bromine. 
It may be obtained anhyd^us by treating the products of the action 
by dry sulphurip aether, wt)ich dissolves the acid, and leaves the bro¬ 
mide of silver. 

At ordinary temperatures this acid is solid, but melts a little below 
the boiling point of water; slightly soluble in cold, but extremely so 
in boiling water, which upon cooling deposits the greater part of it: 
it burns with a flame edged with green, indicating^ the presence of 
bromine, which could not be recognised by a solution or nitrate of 
silver, this not precipitating with it ^ it forms crystallizable salts with 
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oxides, in which the oxygen of the acid to the oxygen-of the base is 
as 4 to I. I 

M. Feligot has ended^o|ired, without success, to form an analogous 
acid by means of.chlorine; the Action is very violent, and inflamma* 
tion and complete destruction of the salt ensues. This happen? with 
bromine if placed in contact with the salt in a fl^d state ; it must be 
acted on by passing the vapour of bromine slowly into it, which wiil 
be absorbed, llie action of iodine differs from that of bromine, for 
it forms both iodid^ ^d iodate of silver; but )he acid has not yet 
been sufficiently examined to determine its nature. 

The action of bromine on benzoate of silvei*is moreover not a par¬ 
ticular action caused by the nature fif benzoic acid, for it acts in a 
similar manner on salts formed by acids whicli appear to be less dis¬ 
posed to superoxygenation, as the oxalic af^ acetic acids, and every¬ 
thing tends to the belief that the mode of action of this body will be¬ 
come general.—'X’/nf/ifut, 15 Fev. 1836. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF MAY 15, 1896. 
PhotometricalObseivations during the Eclipse, hy Thos. Galloway,Esq, 

To It. Taylor, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

The following observations, made during the solar eclipse on the 
15th instant with two of Leslie’s photometers, may be interesting to 
some of your readers. The observations were made at Mr. Bishop’s 
observatory in the Regent’s Paifc, and the photometers were placed 
on a table bn the lawn, fully exposed to the sun’s influence. With 
the exception of a few passing clouds the sky remained clear till to¬ 
wards the end of the eclipse, when the atmosphere4)ecame hazy. 


Mean Time. 

Phot. A. 

Phot £. 

h m 

1 fi 


74 

40 

8.3 

7» 

S 0 

87' 

78 

15 

76 

70 

25 

70 

65 

30 


58 

35 

. 56 

53 

40 

58 


45 

46 

h 

50 

35 

34 

55 

30 

29 

J 0 

18 

19 

5 

21 

19 

10 

19 

19 

15 

14 

17 

20 

14 

17 

25 

14 

17 

30 

15 

17 


« 




iergeant’s Inn, May 84, 1836* 


Yours truly, 

Thos. €(Allow. 
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Extract cf a Letter from R, F. llatesy Toadeth Parh^ 

Liverpool^ dated Edinburgh, May 15, 1836. 

We have just enjoyed a nio8tgloriou^siQbt,an annular eclipse. 
The morning arose cloudy, and gate little promise; but about 10 
the clbuds cleared off, and during the whole perio*d of the eclipse 
nothing interfered with our seeing it perfectly. It was curious to 
watch it when it was just goipg to become annular, the light broke 
in 80 rapidly. It remained annular only a very short time, perhaps 
between 5 and iO minutes.” < 





Much 

.obscurity. 


Annular. 

t 

Air consi¬ 
derably 
offuscated. 




In a gard&n near Birmingham the Gentians partially closed their 
flowers during the eclipse, and/hen opened again. 

The Rev. James Yates, by whom *tbe above was communicated 
to us, has obligingly directed our attention to the description of an 
Annular Eclipse in the Norwegian Account of Haco’s Expedition 
againsj^Scotland, which we transcribwfrom p. 44 of thatt work. 

^ er Hacon kohongr la i Rognvalzragi drd myrkr xnikit & sdlina, 
sva^t litill hringr var biartur ue% sdlina utan*, ok hellt Jjri nockora 
stand dags. C 

While King flaco lay in^ Ronaldsvo a great darkness drew over the 
snUf- so that only a little ring was bright round about the sun^ and it 
continued so Jbr some time* 


* l^ough relating to inquiries of a different class, 1 am tempted to note the 
Islandic expression **um solina .utan/’ as a remarkable illustration of the real 
ori^n of ou'rmmpound preposition About, ymburaDf^the noun being here in* 
terpoB^ between the two prepositions. See my Rote on the complicated mistakes 
in which the history of tMs word bad been involYed* by Spelman, Skinner, and 
subjo^ed to the Svo. edvden of the Diversions of Parley, 16S9, vol. i. 
p, viii»^R. Tatloju 
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HTDRAUUC UME* 


M, Vicat communicated a p&'pfr to the Royal Academy of Sciencea 
at Paris on the sole efflbaipy ot magnesia in rendering certain lime* 
stones hydrauliqi This paper ^as for its object the correction of 
an opinion given by M. Berthier in the Journal des Mines oP1822j 
that magnesia alone has no more efficacy th^ alupiina to render 
lime hydraulic; from vhicb it iVould fellow that silex was the only 
essential principle in all cases. 

M. Vicat was fo^a^ong time of the same opiniofl^ which he now 
declares is incorrect; and says that magnesia hlone^ when in suffi¬ 
cient quantity, will render pure lime hydripulic. He does not ex¬ 
plain the degree of energy of the^ new species of lime, but only 
affirms that they will solidify from the 6th t(f the 8th day, and con¬ 
tinue to harden in the same manner as ofUinary hydraulic lime. 

Until his experiments are further gdV^nccd* he states that the 

n ortions of magnesia taken and weighed after calcination should 
om 30 to 40 of every 40 of pure anhydroqs lime. The native 
limestones examined and cited by M. Berthier contained only from 
20 to 26 of magnesia for every 76 to 60 of lime : it is^ probable that 
this want of proper proportions was the cause of his negative re¬ 
sults. M. Vicat, in conclusion, points out the importance of these 
observations,—hydraulic lime never having been found in the cal¬ 
careous formation below the lias is because the dolomites have never 
been examined, but it is now probable it may be found in this 
lower formation.—No. 1.53. 

—I- 

NOTE RESPECTING CERTAIN CONTReVERSIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
LATELY SENT PQR INSERTION IN THIS JOURNAL. ^ 

LIEUT. iiECdUNT. 

We have received a letter from Lieut. Lecount, claiming the 1n^ 

sertion, in its enti(p form, of his previous letter in reply to Mr. P. 

• 

Barlow, from which ^ gave an extract in our last Number, fC4S9. 
Lieut. Lecount makSs tjiis claim on the ground '< tbaflt is the ge¬ 
neral practice to allow any persotili|rho is attacked in a periodical 
publication the right of replying." We have merely to observe, in 
answer, that our.extract includes the real matter of Lieut. Leceupt’s 
reply, and*that we omitted pnly irrelevant matter of a personal na¬ 
ture, at the same time referring our readers to the pamphiec which 
he has published. We must thegrefore decline all furtheir7%Aion 
to the subject. • ^ 

We may remark in reference to this, as well as ta other cases of a 
similar kind which have lately occurred, that we cannot permit a 
scientific discussion to degenerate into a personal controversy. 

MB. HBitrwodD. 

% % 

We take the preseijt opportunity of noticing Mr. Henwood's leCfer 
in the Records ^ General Science for May, Co which tli^remark just 
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made is also applicable. There wi^ a very suIBcient reason for our 
not inserting Mr. Henwood’s last i^ply to Mr. John Taylor on the 
subject of the steam-engines of Cor]^wall,fiamely> that the quotation 
it contains from the Records of Mining is made in so garbled a manner 
as to be a cqpplete misrepresentation of Mr. Taylor’s statement. 
To prove this we give the patsage entire as we find it in the Records 
qf Minings including in brackets what Mr. Hejawood has suppressed, 
and by the suppression of which he has perveKed the sense of the 
whole. , 

“In the early part of the year (1813) the best duty was about 

26 millions, by Captaih Trevithick at Wheal Prosper, [Captain John 
Davey at Wheal Alfred,^and Messrs JefPree and Gribble at Stray 
Park. Towards the close of the year Captain Davey first attained 

27 millions, then Jeffree and Gribble 28, and by the end of the year 
the latter had nearly arrived at 30 millions.]’’ 

One half oCe sentence of the foregoing paragraph is thus brought 
forward in contradiction of Mr. Taylor's statement that Captain 
Trevithick’s “engine did only about 26 millions duty, and did not 
equal other engines then working in the common way.” A reference 
to the work itself showed us that if the remainder of the paragraph 
^ had been given, it would at once have been seen that the imputation 
was groundless.* Can it reasonably^be required of us to lend our 
pages to charges thus supported ? 

We wiU oqly to this that the title “ On a new Rotative Steam- 
Engine,” was prefixed to Mr. Tnylor’s first paper not by him, but 
t bf ourselves ; and the only sense in which we used the term “ new ” 
was in that of newly or lately e/ected.” Mr. Henwood must have 
been aware that Mr. Taylor had himself wliojly precluded the sup¬ 
position thae it could mean “ newly' invented,” by mentioning an 
older engine of the same descrjivtion erected by Mr. Godfrey. 

, METEOROLOGTCAli OBSERVATIONS FOR APRIL 1836. 

April t. Dry haze: sleet: stordny with rain tfc^ight 2,3. Cold 
and windy. 4. Clear and fiiie. 5. Slight! haze: cloudy: raili. e. Rnln: 
cloudy.*'* 7. Rain: clear. 8,9. Rain: cloudy and fine. 10. Fine. 11. Cold 
ha^e^^l^ar at night. 13. Overcast: rain. 13. Cloudy. 14. Overcast and 
coldf* 15. Slight rain. 16. Foegy. f7. Rain: cloudy and cold. 18. Drizzly; 
fine. 19. Fine. SO. Cloudy: lain. 21. Very fine. 22. Rain: fine. 23. Rain. 
24. Rain: stormy^ night. 27.,Cloudy and cold. 28. Overcast. 29 , so. Clear, 
cold and dry. 

Boston* —April l.Fine: rain and snow p.m. 2. Cloudy. ^ 3. Stormy: 
rain and snow a,m. 4. Fine. 5. Cloudy. 6. Rain. 7. Rain. 8.^ Rain. 
9. Cloudy. 10, Fine. 11, Clqpdy. 12, Cloudy. 13. Cloudy, rain p.m, 
14. CloudyMsain pjti. 15. Cloudy. 16, Fine:^in p.m. 17. Cloudy, 
"i ST Rain. 19. Fine; rain p.m. 20. Cloudy. 21 . Fine. 22. Fine* rain* 
early A.M. 23. Fine. 24. Cloudy < rain early a.u. ' 25. Cloudy. 26. Fine. 
27. Rain." Cloudy* 29. Fine: ice this morning. 30. Stormy. 
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Absorption, on, 58. 

Achromatic microscope, 70. 

Acids:—hydriodic, 191; hydrochloric, 
353; suberic, 443;' carbonic^ 446, 
583; arsenovinic, 447 y new acid of 
bromine, 588. 

iEther, on the formation .of, 258. ‘■ 

Agassiz (Prof.) on the fossij^' beaks of 
four species of Chimneraf^ 6; on the 
fossil fishes found in English, collec¬ 
tions, 72; tlie Wollaston Medal award¬ 
ed to, 310. t 

Air, influence of its artificial rarefaction 
and condensation in some diseases, 
62: action oVmushrooms on, 82. 

Aldehyd, a new compound, 83. 

Algcbrmc equations, 402; elimination, 
538. 

Alison (R. E.) on the earthquake of 
Chili, Feb. 20, 1835, 74. 

Ammonia, its action on the clilorides 
and oxides of mercuiy, 495. I 

Animals, thermometer for detergiining 
minute difierences of temperature in, 
57- . , 

Antimony, on a supposed new splphatc 
^,and oxide of, 476; aystallized oxi- 
chloride of, 585. * 

Apjohn’s (Dr.) formula for inferring ^le 
spfipifle heats of ^ases, error in, 21. 

Araneida, undesenbed species of, 481. 

Arches, skew, construction of, 299.* 

Architecture, on the entablature of 
clan buddings, 430; Gothic, 449. 

Arsenic, vaporization of, 190. 

Ai^enovinic acid, 447. 

Astronomy :—improved asteonomical 
clock, 71; Newton uid Fiamstead, 
I39,''i;ll, 218, 225; the aurora bo- 
of Nov. 18,134,236,350,412, 
Halley’s comet, 148, J73; ’Dr. 
Brinkley, 155; Mr. Trou|;Titon, 155; 
new observator;* at Cataniav.256; so¬ 
lar eclipse of May 15,293, 589,590; 
new method of reducing lunar obser¬ 
vations, 373. 

Atkinson (J.) on Sir G. S. M^kbnzie’s 
B. jremarkSV.. certain points in meteoro¬ 
logy, 187. 

Atmosphere, action of nnushrooma on 
the, 82; of plants upon, 415. 

Aurora borealis of Nov. 18. 134..236. 


Babington (C. C.) on new British and 
European plants, 345. 

Babylo^nd Babel, non-identity of, 506. 
Barlow (P.) on the theory of gravents 
in railways, 97; on Lecount’s trea¬ 
tise on iron rails, 291. 

Barlow (W. H.), experiments on Drum¬ 
mond’s light, 238. , 

Barometer, self^registering, 67. 

Barytes and strontia, separation of, 259. 
Bat, long* eared, habits of, 265. 

Bayfield (Capt.) on the transportation 
of rocks by ice, 558. 

Beck (Dr.) on the geology of Denmark, 
553. 

Beke (C. T.) on the Persian Gulf, and 
on the non-identity of Babylon and 
Babel, 506. 

Berzelius (M.) on the properties of tel¬ 
lurium, 84; symbouc notation first 
introduced by, 101; onFaraday’s sup¬ 
posed sulphate and oxide of antimony, 
476. 

Binncy (E. W.) on a patch of red and 
variegated marls, 571. 

Blaokwall (J.), characters of some un¬ 
described species of Araneid^, 481. 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 440. 
Botany:—Indian Gentianea, 75; two 
species Ok the genus Ptnus, 255; on 
, the I^ephrodium rigidum, 255; va- 
rieties*of Erica ciUaris and Tetralixj 
256; on several new British and 
European plants, 345; on a species 
of Agave, 346; Cooper’s Botanical 
Rambles, 411; action of light upon 
\ plants, an^of plants upon the atmo- 
f sphere, 415; on ihe ovula of Santa- 
lum album, 423; W. Sherard and 
Dillcnius, 424; ^tanical Society of 
Edinburgh, 440; on the green colour 
of plants, 469; on genninatioa, 491* 
Brayley (E. W. jun.), note on Mr. Chal- 
lis’s paper on capillary attraction, 
172. 

Breithaupt’s Mineralogy, 173. 

Brewster (Sir D.) on the crystalline 
lenses^ of animals, 195, 416; on the 
lines of the solar spectrum, and on 
those*produced by the earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere, and by the action of nitrous 
acid ffas. .384 * nn tbn pnlAiiva /tf nnfn. 
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perty a substance resembling shell, 
o45. 

^PHdgesi skew, construction of, 99% 

Brinkley (Dr.), notice of, 155. ^ 

Britbh Association, official report of the 
Dublin Meeting, 58. ' 

Broderip (W. J.) on the habits of the 
Chimpanzee of the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens, 164* 

Bromine, on its conducting%poWer for 
electricity, 130,400; new acid of, 588. 

Brooke (H. JA on symbolic notation, 

101; on thulite and strbmite, 169. 

Buekland (Rev. Dr.) on the fossil beaks 
' of fourisxtinct species of Ckimarat 4. 

C. S. on Whiston, Halley, and the Quar- 
. terly Reviewer of the * Account of 
Flamsteed*, 225. 

Calamary, on the eye of the, 1. 

Calculus, new renal, 446. 

Caldcleugh (A:) on the earthquake in 
Chili, Feb. 20,1835, 148; account of 
the volcanic eruption of Coseguina, 

414. 

CaloriOcraya, on, 23,109,186,190,248. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society, 78, 

429* 

Camden Literary and Philosophical In¬ 
stitution, 431. 

Camphor, artiticial, 588. 

Capillary attraction, 89, 172, 288. 

Carbohydrogen, nitrate of, 85. 

Carbonic acid, solidification of, 446;' 
liquid, 583. 

Cast-iron beams, Mr. Hodgkinson on, 

65. 

Catania, new observatoiy at, 256. ^_^__, 

Cauebyk (M.) theory of doubl^refrac- % Dav^s (T. S.), geometrical investiga¬ 
tion, 104; undulatorv theorf of light, tions concerning terre^rial magne- 

7, 24, 112, 204, 247, 271, 305, 413; W 418. 

new formula for solving the problem Davy* (Sir H.) electro-chemical theory, 
of interpolation, 459. subsidiary hypothesis to, 170.* 

Cautley (Capt.) on the ren^ins of mam-/ Davy (Dr. J.), Dr. Daubeny’s reply to, 
malia found in^he Sewalik mouii-f 249; ^of. Faraday's reply to, 521. 


^hloride of soda, its use in fever, 64. 
Phlorine, on its conducting power for 
electricity, 130, 400, 

•Christie (C. C.) on the aurora borealis 
of Nov. 18,1835, 412. 

Chromium, crystallizedoxide ot; 175; 

iodide of, 192.# ^ 

Cod, crystalline lens of the, 193. 

Cold, its effects on th^ body, 59. * 
Collision and impact, on, 65. 

Colour of naturm bodies, 468. 

Comet, Halloas, 148,173. 

CoDjpaas, steering, 71. , 

Cooper (R J.)^n Halley’s Comet, 148. 
Cooper’s (#,) Flora Metropolitana, 411. 
Cornwall, steam engines of, 20,67,136. 
Cr^ formation, on the, 38, 188, 529. 
Crichton (Sir A.), account of some fos¬ 
sil reij^irfs, 574. 

Crystallized surfaces, reflexion firom, 
103. ^ 

Culebrite, 261. 

Cuming (H.) on the earthquake at Val¬ 
paraiso, Nov. 1822, 159. 

Cunningham (P.) on the attractions o£ 
positive and negative electric cur¬ 
rents, 550. 

Cyanogen, compound of, 191, 
iDaniell (Prof.) on voltaic combinations, 
421.« 

Darwin (F.),geological notes made dur¬ 
ing a sun^py of fbe £aat«and West 
(toasts of South America, 156. 
Daubeny (Dr.) on Sir H, Davy’s Iheoiy 
of volcanos, in reply to Dr. Davy, 249; ' 
On the action of lightupon plants, and 
of plants upon the atmosphere, ^15. 


tains, 575. I 

Challis (Rev. J.) on capillary attraction 
and the molecular forces of fluids, 89; 
on the phenomena of drops of oil 
floaftmg on water, 288. 

Chorlesworth (Edw.) on the crag-for¬ 
mation, 529. 

Chemical preparations, English, on the 
frequent presence of lead in, 267^ 
Cheverton (Mr.) on mechanical sculp- 
ture^ 70. m 

Chili, earthquake of, Feb. 20,1§35, 74, 
148. 

Chimaraf on the fossil beaks of four 

..r A 


DeCandolfe (M.) on' the conditions of 
germination, rejily to, 491. 

D^Rio (A.) on lliolite and 

Denham ^Capt») on vibration of rail¬ 
ways, 76. •• 

Denmark, geology of, 553. 

Desliayes (M.), the Wollaston Donation 
Fun^ awarded to, 311. 

Dillanius^(Prof.), short notice of, 424. 

Don (Prof.), descriptions oPMlian 
iianea, 75; on two species of the 
genUs Pinus, 255; on th^ephro^um 
rigidunif 255; on variettli^ of Btica 

anil 7s^nlim 9X6 
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E. W. B. Note on Mr. Challia's papeil 

on capillary attraction, 172. \ 

Earthquake of Chili, 74, 148. 

Earthquake waves, their effects on thei 
coaRs^ofthe Pacific, 181. 

Eclipse, solar, 589, 590. 

Edmonds {R.)\ii theWrage, 169. 

Education, scientific and general} 432. 

Egerton (Sir P* (r.), catalogue of fossil- 
fish, 367. ^ 

Elastic bodies, on the collision o^ 65. 

Electricity, 114, 130, 400, 421, 455, 
550. ^ 

Electro-chemical theory v>f Sir H. Efavy, 
subsidiary hypothesis to, 1^0. 

Electro-magnetic rotation, 521. 

Entomology:—on the compound eyes of 
insects, 202; on the yellow fly, 347; 
SamouclIe’sUseful Compendium, 412; 
undescribed species of Aran€ifl€e,4:H }. 

Equations, congeneric surd, 43; alge¬ 
braic, 402; of the fifth degree, 538. 

Equinoctial gales, on the, 187. 

Eyeof the Sepia Loligo^ 1; crystal¬ 
line lens, 193, 195, 416; on the com¬ 
pound eyes of insects, 202. 

F, W. Optical experiment, 168. 

Faraday (Prof.), researches in electri¬ 
city, 114; Royal Medal awarded tof 
150; on the magnetic relatifus and 
characters of the metals, 179; on a 
suppose'^ .new sulphate and oxide of 
antimony, 476; on the condensaCion 

« ofthe gases, in reply to Dr. Davy, 521. . 

Fever, use of chloride of soda in, 64. 

Fishes, on the fossil beaks of four «ex- 
tipet species of, 4; fossil/72, 366. 

Flamsteed and Newton, 139, 211,, 218, / 
225. * 

Fluids, molecular forces of, 89. r 

Forbes (Prof.) on the undulatoryraeory 
of heat, 246; the Keith pri^ awarded 
to, 424; on tiie mathematical form of \ 
the Gothic pendent, 449; the tem- ' 

peratures of certain hot springs, and t 
on {Ee verificatioil of thermometers, 

Fossilsbeaks of the ChmarJ^ 4; 
fishes, 72; catalogue of%)ssil fish, 
366; vertebrCoffish, 657v vegetable 
remains, 574. 

Foe: (C.) on the construction of skew 
arches, 299. ^ 

Fox (R. W.) on the magnetic forces, 

,^.108. — 

Fractions, vanishing, 295, 393, 515. 

Fresnel’s law of doub]e**refraction, 104, 
248. 

Galloway (T.) on the solar c^ipse, 
May 15, 589. 


Gases, specific heats of, 21 ; tondensa- 
tionof, 521. 


Ge^i($aea, descriptions of Indian,,. 


Geological Society, 71, 156,310. 

Geology:—on* the fossil beaks of four 
weeies of Chiimcra, 4; geology of 
West Norfolk, 28 ; discovery of fossil 
fishc^n the new red sandstone, 72; 
on tne ^gradual sinking of the west 
coast of Greenland, 73; earthquake 


of Chili) 74; on the crag formation, 
38, 138, 529; notes made during a 
survey of tlie cast and west coasts of 


S. America, 156; effects<pi'uduced 
at Valparaiso by the earthquake of 
Nov. 1822,159; effects of earthquake 
waves on the coasts of the Pacific, 


181; On physical geology, 227, 272, 
357; anniversary proceedings of tho 
Geological Society, 310; catalogue 
of fossil fish, 306; geological rela¬ 


tions of certain hot springs, 551; 
geology of Denmark, 553; occur¬ 
rence of fossil vertebiw of fish in the 


loess of the Rhine, 557; selenite in 
tho sands of the plastic clay, 558; 
transportation of rocks by ice, 558; 
syenite veins which traverse the mica 
' slate of Antrim, 5.'59; geological 
structure of Pembrokeshire, 561; 
origin of the terms Silurian and 
Cambrian systems, 561; on the gravel 
and alluvia of S. Wales and Siluria, 
566; on a patch of red and variegated 
marls, 571; on the streams of sea 
water in the island of Cephalonia, 
SrSf'bn the caves of Bal1|^bui}iaii, 
547;*fossil vegetable remains, 574; 
remains of manmialla found in the 


Sewalik mountains, 575; fossil re¬ 
mains of Saurian animals, 577; on 
the ossifer 9 us cavern ofYealm Bridge, 
579. 

German silver, anmysis of, 80. 

Germination, conditions of, 491. 

Gibraltar Scientific Society, 256. 

Gothic pendent, on the, 449. 

Gradients on railways, 51, 97, 243. 

GraiU (T, T.) on protecting iron from 
the action of salt water, 128. 

Graves (Dr.) on the use of chloride of 
soda in fever, 64. 

Graves (J. T.) on the logarithms of 
unit^', 281. 

Grecian buildings, on the entablature of, 
430." 


Greenland, on the gradual sinking of 
part of the west coast of, 73. 

Griffith (R.) on thq syenite veins which 
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tr^ersc th| mica slate of Antrim! 
559. I 

Gu5rin (M.) on potato«^3tara}i, 586. 
Hall (Dr. M.), description o^fherm^- 
meter for determinmg xniitite differ¬ 
ences of temperature, 57- 
Halley, remarks on, 144,214, 220, 225. 
Halley's comet, 148, 173. 

Hamilton (Sir W. R,), Royal Medal 
awarded by the Royal Soc^ty to, 150; 
theorem respecting alg^raic elimina¬ 
tion, 538. 

Handyside (Dr.) on the oflices of Inc- 
teals, lymphatics, abd veins in the 
fun^ion of absorption, 58. 

Hare’s (Dr.) voltaic trough, 116, 119. 
Harris (W. S.) on the attractive and re¬ 
pulsive forces of magnets, 349. 

Heat:—radiant, 23, 109, 186, 190, 
246,425; undulatory theory of, 216; 
its circular polarization by total re¬ 
flexion, 246; repulsive power of, 189. 
Hehiekeii (N. S.) on the aurora bo¬ 
realis of Nov. 18, 1835, 439. 
Henwood (W. J.) on the steam engines 
of Cornwall, 20, 591. 

Hcrrerite, 261. 

llerschel (Sir J. F. W.), meteorological 
observations, 78; on scientitic andge) 
neral education, 132. 

Hodgkinsoii (£.) on impact and colli¬ 
sion, 65. 

Hope (Dr.), address on presenting tlie 
Keith prize to Prof. Forbes, 424. 
Hopkins (\V.) on physical geology,* 227, 
272, 357. 

* Horner (L.) on a snhstdhce resembling 
shell, 515. S ^ 

Horner (W. G.) on congeneric surd 
equations^43. 

Hudson (Dr.) on an error in Dr. Ap- 
john’s formula for inferrihg the spe¬ 
cific heats of dry gases, 21; on tjic 
. transmission of calorific rays, 109. 
Hydriodic acid, % test for the vegetable 
alkalies, 191. ^ 

Hydrochloric acid, its action on certain 
sulphates, 353. 

Hydrometer, Prof. Stevelly’s, 69. 
Impact and collision, on, 65. 

In^is (Dr.) on iodine, 12, lOIt 
Insects, compound eyes of, 202. 

Integral calculus, .115, 549. • 

Interpolation, M. Cauchy on, 459. 
Iodine:—essay on, 12,191; ^ conduct¬ 
ing power for electricity, 130, 400. 
Iron, on protecting it from tHe action of 
salt-water, 128. , 

Jones (T. W.) on the retina and pigment 
of the eye of the Sepia Loligofl, 


• 

Johnson (E. J.), magnetic experiments 
on an iron steam-vessel, 547. 

Kane (Dr.) on the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on certain sulphates, 353; 
on the action of ammgpm on the 
chlorides and oxi^ of mercury, 495. 
Katcr (Capt)| list dr the ^pers contri¬ 
buted by him to the Philosophical 
Transactions, 151. 

Keith (Rev. P.) on the coURtions of 
penninutiof, 491. _ 

Kelland ^r.) on we dispersion i4 
ligjit, 429, ^ 

Kennedy (Dr.) on purulent ophthalmia, 
65, \ ‘ 

IjaplacqJi (M.) capillary thedf^, on, 89; 
coefHcionts, 474. 

Lardncr (Dr.) on the theory of gradients 
in riulways,«11. 

Lead; cause of its presence in English 
chemical preparations, 267. 

Lecount (Lieut), re^y to Mr. Barlow, 
439, 591. 

Leigh (J.) on a patch of red and varie¬ 
gated marls, 571. 

Lens, crystalline, of animals, 193, 416. 
Licbeg (M.'J on aldchyd discovered by, 

83. 

Light:—apparatus for illustrating the 
polarization of, 70; its action upon 
plants, 415; undfilatory theory of, 
7, 24,' 113, 204^247^^0, 305, lid, 

• 429,500. 

Lighthouses, ex]>priments on Dpim- 
tuond’s light for, 238. ' 

•Lime, hydraulic, 591. 

Linnaeaft Society, 75, 2.15, 345, 423, 
580. 

iSverpool tides, on tlujf 147, 418, 547. 
^garithms of unity, on, 281. 

Kftbock (J. W.) on tide observations 
made at Liverpool, 418. ■* 

Lunar observations, on reducing, 373, 
Lyell J^*)> address at anniversary of 
the ecological Society, Fch. 19,1836, 
310; on the^occurrence Arfossil ver¬ 
tebrae of fish in the loess oMte 
^ . 557 ^ , 

MacCmlagly (J.) on the laws of re¬ 
flexion from cry^llizcd surface^ 103, 
M'Donnell (Dr.) on the differential 
pulse, 63. 

Magnetic action, 55,108,180,242,349; 
' experiments tried on hoard an 


* irorf steam-vessel, 5-_.. 

* forces, on the, 55, 108, 


349. 


> relations of ri^metals, 179. 
h^agnetism, researches in, 455; ter¬ 
restrial, 4I8u« 
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Magnets, attractive and repuliuve forces 
of, 349. 

Manganese, sesquisulphate of, 173. 
Marcet (M.) on the action of mush¬ 
rooms so^atmospheric air, 82. 
Mathematics, 43^81, 295, 393, 402, 
515,538,549.^0 C 
Melloni's (M.) theory of the trani^is- 
sion of calorific ^ys, on, 23, 109, 
186, 246; 

Mercury, action^ of amt&oaia on Vho 
chlondes and abides of, 496. 

Metals, magnetic' relations of the, 
179. ft 

Meteorology, 67, 78, 187, 23<?, 263, 
351,447, 592; table for Nov*. 88; for 
Dec. 176; for Jan. 264; for Feb, 352 ; 
for Mar. 448; for Apr. 593. 
Microscope, achromatic, ^0. <t « 
Miller (rrof.) on the measurem^t of 
the axes of optical elasticity of certain 
crystals, 431. 

Mineral veins, 229. 

Mineralogy, on symbolic notation as 
applied to, 101; Breithaupt’s Mine- 
riuogy, 173; on thulite and strdmite, 
169; culebrite, 261; Biolite and Her- 
< rerite, 261. « 

Mirage, as seen in Cornwall, 169. 
Mits^erlicb (£.) on nitro-benzide n^nd 
sulpb^benzide,* 257; on the forma- 
tion of sethec,. 258#^’ 

Mudge (Capt.) on the ossiferous cavern* 
realm Bridge, 579. 

JViurchison (11.1.) on the discovery of 
fossil fishes in tiie new red sandstouei 
of Tyrone, 72; on the geological 
structure of Pembrokeshire, 561; on 
the gravel an^ alluvia of South Wales 
and Siluria, 566. * ^ 

Murray (Sir J.) on the influence 
tifleial rarefaction in some diseases, 
and the eflects of its condensation in 
others, 62. n 

Mushrooms, their action on atmospheric 
. air, 82."' 

ifrep^rodiZtn rigidum, 255. 

Newt^ and Flamsteed, 139, 2U, 218, 
225. 6 

Newton’s Principia^nquiry refotive to 
Dr. Pemberton's translation of, 441; 
ti^'ry of natural colours, on, 468. 
Nickel, separation of zinc from, 80. 
Nitrate oS carbohydrogen, 85. '' ^ 

h4gro-benzlfllE^ad sulpho-benzide, 257. 
Nitrogen, iodide of, 12, 13. 

Nixon (J.), table of observed terrestrial 
refiractions*: 'x79. 

Notation, symbolic, as ap^ied to mii^e- 
ralogy, 101. e 


)i1, on the phsenomen^ of drqps of 

. 'floating on water, 288. 

Ophth^mfs, pdnilent, 65. 

^piumrnf w alkali in, 444, 

Optical c^)eriment, 168; optical struc¬ 
ture of tbe crystalline lenses of ani¬ 
mals, 193. 

Orpnic remains, 30, 32, 561, 576,579. 

Osborne (Dr.) on the effects of cold on 
the hun^i^body, and on a mode of 
measuring refrigeration, 59. 

Oxacids, action of on py roxylic spirit, 85. 

Oxide of chromium, crystallized, 175. 

Parish (W.) on the eflects of the earth¬ 
quake waves on the coasts of ^e Pa- 
eifle, 181. 

Pemberton's (Dr.) translation of New¬ 
ton's Principia, inquiry relative to, 
441. 

Pembrokeshire, geology of, 561, 567. 

Persian Gulf, on the, 506. 

Phillips (R.) on the action of oxacids on 
pyroxylic spirit, 85, 

Phloridziiie, 444. 

Filial (Dr.) on the gradual sinking of 
the west coast of Greenland, 73. 

PinuSf descriptions of two species of, 
255. 

(.Poisson's (M.) capillary theory, on, 89. 

Polariscope, simple, 70. 

Potatoe starch, 586. 

Powell (Prof.), remarks on M. Melloni's 
paper on the transmission of calorific 
rays, 23; on M. Cauchy's theory of 
the dispersion of light, 24, 204, 305 ; 
on the theory of dispersion, 112; 
note on th^ transmission of radiant 
heat, IP'i; on the dispersion of vight, 
413. r 


Pratt (J. H.) on the proposition that a 
function of 0 and ■*}/ can be developed 
in only dne series of Laplace's coefli- 
. cients, 474. 

Prawn, on the growth of tlie, 421. 

Precipitate, white, 495. 

Pijtchard (A.), apparatus for illustrat¬ 
ing the polarization of light, 70. 

Psychometer, or measurer of refrigera¬ 
tion, 61. **« 

Pulse, on the diflbrential, 63. 

Pyroxyhe spirit, action of oxacids on, 85. 

Quinine, iodide of, 191. 

Hadiantheat,23,109,186,190,216,425. 

Railways, theory of gradients in, 51, 
97, 245 ; on vibration of, 70; re¬ 
marks on iron rails, 291, 439. * 

Rainbow,''explanation of, on the doc¬ 
trine of interference, 78. 

Rain-gauge, self-registering, 69. 

Reflexion, 103,246. 
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RfSVaction, 103, ifi). 

\f nmi 


Hefrigcfttion, n^e of measuring, 09. 
Resistance, on tUe solid o^ast, 66« 


ver, and the separation 4)£ ;fituc firom 
nickel, 80; on the separatioii of faa* 
rytes and strontia, 258< on the com* 
Wetina of the eye of tli^omdlo& ca* position of oaihonate of ainc, ^61. 
lamary, 1. • 1 • Snow, red, 80* 

.—w;,,—n».. SodA^ chloride of, its use in f^ie% 64. 


Reviews:—WhewcU's NeUftm and 

Flamsteed, 131^; Young’s Theory €md 
Solution of Algehraic Rquationgy 402; 

Wiegmann's Mei^etologia Mexicanay 
410; Cooper’s jF7ora Afi»tr^o7t>a»a, 

411; Samoiielle’s£»/omo4oi5^rj/’« Use- 
ful Compendium^ 112; Webster’s 
Prtnetplea of IItjdrosiatica^ and Theory ' Sowerby (J 
of the Equilibrium apd Motion of Ipng-^arcd bat, 


Solar eclipse of May 14^V3,589,590. 
Solar snectrum,dines ^^le, 384. 

Solid <n least resistance, on the, 06. 
Solly (E. jun.) on th^conductinenower 
of iodine, bromine, aifd chiMie for 
clsifkricity, 130, 400. 

habitujfthe 


130, 400. V 
. fie C.) on t« 
d bat 2G5ir 


Fhii^f 511. 

liichardiftn (W.) on selenite in the sands 
of the plastic clay near llernc Bay, 
558. 

Rigaud (Prof.) on a note in the Quar¬ 
terly Review respecting Mr. W'hcwell, 
218; on Newton, Whiston, Kalley, 
and Flamsteed, 220; on the aurora 
borealis of Nov. 18, 1835,' 350; in¬ 
quiry relative to Dr, Pemberton’s 
translation of Newton’s Pi’incipia,411. 

Riley (Dr.) on various fossil remains of 
Saurian animals, 577. 

Riolitc, 2C1. 

Ritchie (Dr.) on magnetic action, 55, 
242; researches in electricity and 
magnetism, 155. 

Roberts (Mr.) on a machine which ren¬ 
ders objects visible while revolving 
200,000 times in a minute, 71. 

Robinson (Dr.) on the aurora of Nov. 
18, 1835, 236. 

Rose (C. B.) on tlie gcq}ogy of West 
Norfolk, 28. 

Royal Institution, 348. ^ 

Royal Society, 147, 412, 545? 

Royal Socioty^of Edinburgh, 424. 

Rudberg b (M.) undulatory ^theory of 
dispersion, 28, 113, 210. 

Rumker (C.), new method of reducing 
lunar observatigna, 373. 

Russell (J. 8.) on the solid of least re¬ 
sistance, 66. I 

Schweitzer (G.) on the cause of jpe 
prjgience of lead in English chemical 
preparations, 267. 

Sculpture, production of bust^^c. by 
machinery, 70. 

Sepia Loiiyo, on the eye of the, 1. 

Shell, on a substance resembling, 545. * 

sWard (W.), the founder of the Pro¬ 
fessorship of Botany at Oxford, 424. 

Ships, new form for the copstjuction of, 

66 . ( 

Silver, German, analysis a 80. 

Smith (J. D.), analysis or Germ^p ail- 


Specilic jjeats^f dry gases, error in Dr. 
Apjoha^ formula for inferring, 21. 

Squire (Ij^) on the solar eclipse of 
May 15, 293. 

Starch, potatoe, 586. 

Steam-ginglnes :<o-improvcments in, 71; 
of Cornwall, 20,136; rotatory, 20,136. 

Steam-vessel, iron, igfignetic experi¬ 
ments on, 547. 

Stevelly (Prof.), description of a self¬ 
registering barometer, 67. 

Strigisan, a vaigety of wavellite, 173. 

Strdmite and thulite, 169. 

Strontia and barytes, separation of, 259. 

Stui^^n (W.), description of the aurort^ 

I borealis of Nov, IB, 134. 

Stuteiibury (S.) on various fossil re¬ 
mains of Saurian aiiimals, 577. 

Suberic acid, 443. ^ % 

Sldphate of copper, action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on, 353. 

Sttlpho-benzide and nitro-benzidc, 25^ 

Sulphur, vaporization of, 189. 

Syk^ (Col.) on the caves of Ballybunian, 
^ 74 . 

Symbolic notation, on^ fOl. 

Tal^t (IL F.) on fhe repulsive power 
*^^rheat, 189; on the integral calculus, 
549., • 

Taylor (J.) on the duty of steam- 
engine in Cornwall, 67; on rotatory 
steam^ngines, 136. 

Tellurium, properties of, 84. ^ 

Temperature, thermometer d«tsap« 
^mmiK minute differences of,^. 

The^i^ a^w alkali in opium, 444. 

Thermal swings, tMperature of, 551. 

Thermomur:—for determining minute 
difTerenccs of temperature, 57; 
of^etermining climate by the, 61 ;* 
/or measuring refrigeration, 61; veri- 
ficauipi of, 552. 

Thompson (J.V.) on themetamorptiosM 

* in the Afafroura, 421. 

Thomson (Dr.) on seS^||}8ulpbate of 
manganese, |73. 
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Thnlite aiid ^tromitc, 169. 

Tidca, at Livecpool, 147, 418, 647; rc-il 
morkd on tjSies, 430. 

Tovey (J-) on the relation between the 
velocity and length of a wave of light, 
7,‘^afi(U500, 

Undulatory^^ry, 7,24,113, 204,247, 
270, 305, ir.i, 429, (500. 

Valparaiso, effects produced %y the 
earthquake of i^ov. 1822 at, 159. 

Volcdit^, on the chemical theory of, 
250; erupt|/^n of CoSeguina, 10^. 
i Vpltair batteij^ improve(I, '114; prac- ' 
deal rcbiilts ofuhe, 121; vol^iccom* 
binatioiis,421; Hare’s voltaic trough, 
116, 119. 

Wagner (R.) on the compound eyes of 
insects, 202. 

Wolford (E. B.), subsidiary hypothesis 
to the electro-cheiuwal theory of Sir 
H. Davy, 170. 

Wavellite, 173. 

Webster’s Principles of Hydrostatics, 
and Theory of the Equilibrium and 
Motim^ of Fluids, bi'i. 

Whewell, (ilev. W.), vtice of his pam¬ 
phlet “Newton and Flamsteed,” 139; 

' reply to the Quarterly Review, 211; 


EX. 

on the tidesdn the of Liverpool, 
147; some observd ions on Che tides, 
430; re^arches oii the ddes, 547* 

WhwtAi, reteirks on, 214, 220, 225. 

WiegnK’ann’s Herpetologia Mexicana. 
410.<* 

Willis (Rev. Mr.; on the composition of 
the entablature of t/recian buildinss. 
430. ^ 

Wohler -(F.) on crystallized oxide of 
chroffliufn, 175. 

Woodward (S.) on the crag formation, 
138. 

Woolhouse (W- B-) on the theory of 

gradients on railways, 213^, on the 
theory of vanishing fractior*, 393. 

Yarrcll (W.) on a species of pipe-llsh, 
347; on an insect destructive to tur¬ 
nips, 347. 

Young (Prof.) on Mr, Woolhousc’s 
theory of vanishing fractions, 295, 
515; theory and solution of algebraic 
equations, 402. 

Zinc, its separation from nickel, 80; 
composition of carbonate of, 259; 
plates, amalgamation of, 585. 

Zoological Society, 161, 316. 
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